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Presideni. 
Thb  Siost  Hon.  Lobd  HouaHTOH»  D«GX.,  F  Jt.S. 
Presidents  of  Departments, 
L  JoflXPH  BaowNy  Q.C. 
n.  Pboibssob  W.  B.  Hodosoh,  LL  J). 
IIL  GiPTAnr  Douqlaa  Galton,  G.B.^  F JS.S. 
IV.  Thomas  Bbasset,  MJ?. 


GLASGOW,  1874. 

President. 
The  Riqht  Hon.  Earl  of  Rosebert. 
Presidents  of  Departments. 
I.  Tbb  Right  Hon.  Lord  Moncreiff. 
n.  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Napier  and  Ettrick,  E.T. 
UL  The  Right  Hon.  Lton  Playfair,  D.C.L.,  C.B.,  M.P. 
rV.  Sib  Geobge  Campbell,  D.C.L.,  K.C.S.L 


BRIGHTON,  1875. 
President, 
The  Right  Hon.  Lobd  Abebdabb. 
Presidents  of  DepartmerUs. 
L  Sib  Edwabd  S.  Creast. 
n.  Sir  Charles  Reed. 
XXL  Benjamin  W.  Richardson,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
IV.  M.  E.  Grant  Duff,  M.P. 
a 
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Dudley,  Earl  of 
Ddt,  TL  R  Gianti  M.P. 
Donn,  Andrew 
Dann,£.C. 
Donnny,  Lord 

Eaoie,  William,  C^. 
Ebnij,  Lord 
Edgar,  Andrew,  LL  J). 
Edmunds,  James,  M.D. 
•Edwards,  William 
Efans,  T.  W..  M  J». 
Eving,  A.  Orr,  M.P. 

Fair,  William,  M.D.,  F.RS. 

Fergos,  Andrew,  M.I). 

Feignson,  Robert,  MJP. 

Rteh,J.G. 

Fonyth,   Sir    Douglas,    Bart.,    C.B., 

M.CJ3.X. 
FartMcae,  Earl 

FoiteBcae,  Hon.  Dudley  Frandi 
Fowler,  R.  N. 
Fieeland,  H.  W. 
Faller,  Francis    . 

GsHon,  Captain  Douglas,  C.B.,  F.R.a 

Oiffi»d,Hon.  Lord 

Gladstone,  J.  H.,  F.B.S. 

Godwin,  George,  F  JLS. 

Gddsmid,  Sir  Francis  H.,  Bart,  M.P. 

Goldsmid,  Jnlian,  MJP. 

Gordon,  Lord  Douglas,  M.P. 

Gower,  Lord  Ronald 

Grares,  Lord 

Grece,  C.  J.,  LL.D. 

Gurney,  Rt.  Hon.  Russell,  Q.C.,  M  J*. 

Hamilton,  Rowland 

Hampton,  Lord 

Harcourt,  Sir  W.  Vernon,  M.P. 

Haidwicke,  William,  M.D. 

Hnre,  Thomas 

♦Hastings,  George  Woodyatt 

Hatherley,  Lord 

HaTiUnd,  Alfred 

Hawkins,  Charles 

Hawksley,  Thomas,  C.E. 

Hf^Uer,  T.  E. 

HerecheU,  Farrer,  aC,  M.P. 

Heywood,  James,  F.R.S. 

Hill,  Alsager  H. 

Hill  Frederic 

Hodgson,  Professor  W.  B.,  LL.D. 

HoUoDd,  J.  R. 

Houghton,  Lord,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S. 

Hontly,  Marquess  of 

J»me«,  Walter  H.,  M.P. 
Jtncken,  H.  D. 


Johnstone,  Sir  Harcourt,  Bart,  M.P. 

Kelly,  Lord  Chief  Baron 
Kennaway,  Sir  J.  H.,  Bart,  M.P. 
Kettle,  Rupert  A. 
Kimberley,  Earl  of 
Kinnaird,  Earl 
Kintore,  Earl  of 
Kirkwood,  Anderson,  LL.D. 

Lambert,  ReT.  Brooke 
Lamport  Charles 
Latham,  Baldwin,  G.R 
Lawrence,  Lord 
*Lee,  William  Henry 
Lefevre,  G.  J.  Shaw,  M.P. 
Leighton,  Sur  Baldwyn,  Bart,  M.P. 
Lichfield,  Earl  of 
Lloyd,  Sampson  S.,  M.P. 
Londesborough,  Lord 
Longfield,  Hon.  Montifort,  LL.D. 
Lycett,  Sir  Francis 
Lyveden,  Lord 

MacAdam,   Dr.    Stevenson,    F.RS.E., 

F.C.S. 
McArthur,  Alexander,  M.P. 
McArthur,  William,  MJ^. 
*McClelland,  James 
Mclver,  David,  M.P. 
McKenna,  Sir  Joseph,  D.L.,  MJ*. 
♦McLagan,  Peter,  M.P. 
Marshall,  James 
♦Mason,  C.  P. 

Masspy,  Rt.  Hon.  W.  N.,  M.P. 
Michael,  W.  H.,  F.C.S. 
Miller,  Commissioner,  Q.C.,  LL.D. 
Minto,  Earl  of 
Monereiff,  Lonl 
Moncreiff,  Hon.  F.  C. 
♦Monk,  C.  J.,  M.P. 
Montagu,  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Robert,  M.P. 
Morley,  Samuel,  M.P. 
Mouat,  F.  J.,  M.D. 
Mozley,  Herbert  N. 
♦Musgrave,  James 

Napier  and  Ettrick,  Lord,  K.T. 
Napier,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Joseph,  Bart. 
Nelson,  Francis  G.  P. 
Newdegate,  C.  N.,  M.P. 
Newmarch,  William,  F.R.S. 
Newton,  A.  V. 

Northcoto,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Stafford,  Bart., 
C.B.,  M.P. 

♦O'Hagan,  Lord 
Oldlield,  Colonel 
O'Noill,  Hon.  Edward,  M.P. 
O'Reilly,  Myles  W.,  M.P. 


TEANSACTIONS 


OF  THM 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 


PROMOTION   OF   SOCIAL  SCIENCE. 


LOHDOV  }   PUHTH)   BY 

•POmiWOODB    AVD    00.,   HSW-ITBBR    tQUABa 

AVD    PABLIAMVSTT    WTWiWr 
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LOCAL  OFHCBBS  OF  THB  ABBBDEEN  GONGBBSS. 


j^Qnw  TbiBlEtam  or  Bichmohd  aitd 
CNioov,K.a. 

fbi   Hos^    Ho(u   Tl]i3  3ii.sqT!S38  or 

He  Rraar  Host,  ths  Eabl  of  Gbaw- 

TimR  AND    BAuIXA^RBBH. 

TItf  BiSHT  Ho>r.  THE  EaBl  of  Ehhou 
Tli^EictST  Hon',  rm£  Earl  ^^f  Kjntokk. 
Tb  Bi(*HT  Hon*  tub  Eaui.  or  Frris, 
He  RiiJirrHoN,  VrscouNT  ARiiuniifOTT. 
ham  Li3iui*AT,  M^. 
Tecoi^itT  Macduff*  M.P, 
Iiopliifjmima 
IiQo2)o«a4#  €kii9oir,  MJP. 
Ihd  B»fler  Hov.  Lobd^  Fobbbs. 
IheBmr  Hon.  Lobd  SiLtoim. 
Ihe  BnnHoii.  Lobd  Kuiwaibd. 
UbXaidei  I^jbotow  of  Abbbdbbk* 
I!liB»R  Hbv.  W.  E.  FoBBTBB,  H.P.» 
Laid  Bactor  of  the  UntrenH^'  of 


tkBrnqr  Host.  Hb  IiOBb  Aiyroc^nL 

ILB.     '     ■       ■ 
SrltaBtts  B^XAJOKom,  Babs.,  Losd 

liflotioaiit  of  £inoazdbieiliiz«w 
SrWnuAM  Pqbbh,  B4BT. 
Sr  AxaiAxnBB  Gbamt,  ]0abt^  Bdiiei- 

pil  of  te  I^YiRity  of  Edinlnixgh. 

^  AiBZAiiDBB  H.  Gobdok,  K.C.B., 

MP. 
Sir  Albxaitder  Anderson,  Ent. 
JoBic  Farley  Leith,  Q.G.,  M.P. 
ILRGbantDuff,  M.P. 
Jajob  W.  Barglat,  JkLP. 


WxujAlc  Cimian  BsocxKi,  M.P. 

BoBBBT  W.  Dm,  HB. 

The  Vbbt  Bbt.  thb  'S^ssffcnMs.  ov  tsb 

TTKivBBsiilr  o#  AWBIifiliXr. 
Sotai  OuvIlbib  8111111, 83bofiflrof  Abeif- 

deoB  Bttd  ZiBttttdiBA. 
BoiBBBT  HoBV,  Bean  of  tiio  EiM»lfy  of 

Advocates. 
Albxandbb  F0BBB8  Ikfiiai^  of  Brum, 

ConToner  of  the  Coonly  of  Abeir- 

deen. 
LiBor.«OaioMBL  gwiirtttininai^  «f  la- 

vefoanld. 

taftitiite  of  PerUiehire. 
Tem  Bbt.  FBoraeioB   Jqbk  Biacx, 

Ghaixmaii  of  the  Abeideeii  Sefaopl 

BoAxd. 
A.  BouGRLAs  AiNSLDE,  of  Bolgatj. 
JoHir  Amqus,  Adyooate. 
Albzaxdbb  Baibb,  of  tJxie. 
Oeabxjh  OBATJfBBs,  niTMsiiSktMSL 
W.   B.   OovnuM,    of    DMkfeie   and 

BleladL  *        . 

WiLUAx  FBBouaoir,  ofyimnimdy. 
John  Qobdon,  of  OOhuqr/ 
H.  WoLBiDOB  QasDoar,  of  Hallhttd 

and  BsaleaMmt. 
VfwuuM  HsMiiBBaoir,  of  BevaaliB. 
J.  T.  Mackenzib,  of  Eintail. 
John  Ramsat,  of  Barra. 
John  Smith,  Advocate. 
GsoBas  Thompson,  of  Pitmedden. 
John    Webster,     LL.D.,    of    Edire- 

hill. 


Blxecutive  Committee, 
Gborqe  Jamibson,  Lord  Provost  of  Aberdeen — Chairman. 


A  Ibyihb,  of  Drum,  Convener   of  the 

Coonty. 
Sheriff  CoMRiB  Thomson. 
Sbttiff  DovB  Wilson. 
Alsxakder  Wauler,  Dean  of  Guild. 
WiLUAM  Brucb. 

PATfiICK  COOPEB. 

William  Gordon. 


William  Henderson. 
Thomas  Innbs. 
Robert  Lumsdbn. 
John  Miller. 
Alexander  Nicol. 
WiLLUM  F.  Goo. 
John  Webster. 
John  F.  White. 


Treasurera. 


Prbb  M.  Gran,  City  ChamberkiD. 
fioBiBT  Lumsdbn,  North  of  Scotland 
Bank. 


William  Littlejohn,  Town  and  County 

Bank. 
Alexander  Walker,  Dean  of  Guild  of 

Aberdeen. 


General  Secretaries. 
The  Rev.  Pzofessor  Millioan,  D.D.       Alexaiojer  D.  Milne. 


WnxiAx  Paul. 
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Secretaries  of  Departments. 
International  and  Municipal  Law  Section. — John  P.  Ouionb.    Datid  Little- 

JOHK. 

Repression  of  Crime  Section. — Haryiit  Hall.    Chablbs  F.  Bumct. 
Education. — Thoxas  Hbctor.    Albxaicdhb  W.  Robertson. 
Health. — ^Robert  Bbybridob,  M.D.    William  Boulton,  C.E. 
Economy  and  Trade.^CnARLEs  A.  Molltsox.    Jambs  Tttleb,  C.A. 
Art. — ^Arthur  Cltnb.    G.  Hhbrwood  Hunter. 


PRESIDENTS  AND  VICE-PRESIDENTS  OF  DEPARTMENTS. 

I.— JURISPRUDENCE   AND  AMENDMENT  OF  THE   LAW. 

President. 

The  Hon.  Lord  Gifford,  One  of  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Session. 

Vice-Presidents. 


Professor  Sheldon  Amos. 
Joseph  Brown,  Q.C. 
W.  T.  S.  Daniel,  Q.C. 
George  Grub,  LL.D. 
D.  C.  Heron,  Q.C. 
Anderson  Kirkwood,  LL.D. 
John  M'Laren,  Sheriff  of  Chan- 
cery. 
Professor  James  Lorimer. 
Professor  ^neas  J.  G.  Mackev. 
A,  E.  Miller,  Q.C,  LL.D. 


Professor  James  Muirhead. 

William  F.  Ogo,  President  of 
the  Society  of  Advocates  in 
Aberdeen. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Pulling. 

Professor  James  Robertson. 

John  Dove  Wilson,  Sheriff-Sub- 
stitute of  Aberdeen  and  Kin- 
cardine. 

H.  T.  Young. 


REPRESSION  OF  CRIME  SECTION. 

Chairman. 
The  Right  Hon.  William  Watson,  M.P.,  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland. 

Vice-Chairmen. 


Right  Hon.  Lord  Kinnaird. 
Right  Hon.  Sir  Walter  Crofton, 

C.B. 
Lieut-Colonel  Sir  E.  F.  Du  Cane, 

R.E.,  K.C.B. 
Rev.  Daniel  Ace,  D.D. 
T.  B.  Ll.  Bakeb. 
Hugh  Babclat,  Sheriff-Substitute 

of  Perthshire. 
John  Hill  Burton^  LL.D. 
Mr.  Serjeant  Cox,  Deputy  Judge 

of  Middlesex  Sessions. 


Admiral  Maitland  Dougall,  R.N. 

James  A.  Jamieson,  W.S.,  Crown 
Agent  for  Scotland. 

William  Leslie,  of  Warthill. 

Major  John  Ross,  Chief  Constable 
of  Aberdeenshire. 

Mark  J.  Stewart,  M.P. 

John  Comrie  Thompson,  Sheriff- 
Substitute  of  Aberdeen  and 
Kincardine. 

William  Watson,  Late  Sheriff- 
Substitute  of  Aberdeen. 
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n.— EDUCATION. 

PresidenU 

The  Bt.  Hon.  Lord  Youko,  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Session. 

Vice-Presidents, 


Profeasor  Alexander  Baik,  LL.D. 
Hon.  George  BROD¥ncK. 
Professor  William  Geddes,  LL.D. 
Professor  W.  B.  Hodgson,  LL.D. 
John  Kerr,  LL.D. 
Alexander  Martin. 


Professor  Thomson. 


III.— HEALTH. 


William  M* Arthur,  M.P. 

James  McClelland. 

J.  DuGUiD  Milne. 

Sir  Christopher  Rawlinson,  Knt. 

Rev.  J.  H.  RiGG,  D.D. 

Professor  John  Struthers,  M.D. 


President. 

Edwin  Chadwick,  C.B.,  Member  of  the  Institute  of  France. 

Vice-Presidenta. 


H.  W.  D.  AcLAND,  M.D.,  F.R.S., 

D.C.I. 
Charles  Cameron,  M.D.,  LL.D., 

M.P. 

KoBEBT  Farquharson,  M.D.,  of 
Finzean. 

Andrew  Fergus,  M.D..  Presi- 
dent of  the  Faculty  of  Phy- 
acians  and  Surgeons,  Glas- 
gow. 

William  Hardwicke,  M.D.,  Coro- 
ner for  Central  Middlesex. 

Dr.  Stevenson  Macadam,  F.R.  S.E., 
F.C.S. 


Patrick  Jamieson,  M.D.,  Pre- 
sident of  the  North  of  Scotland 
Medical  Association. 

Professor  Francis  Ogston,  M.D. 

Francis  S.  Powell. 

Benjamin  W.  Richardson,  M.D., 
F.R.S, 

Professor  J.  W.  F.  Smith-Shand, 
M.D. 

Professor 
M.D. 

Major-General 
C.B.,  F.R.S. 

John  Willet,  C.E. 


William    Stephenson, 
Y.  D.  Scott, 


II. 


IV.— ECONOMY  ANJ)   TRADE. 

President, 

James  Caird,  C.B.,  F.R.S. 

Vice-Presidents. 


Sir  Aktonio  Brady,  Knt. 

W.  CuNLiFFE  Brooks,  M.P. 

Sir  Douglas  Forsyth,  Bart.  C.B., 

M.C.S.I. 
David  Chadwick,  M.P. 
Patrick    Cooper,     President    of 

the  Chamber     of    Commerce, 

Aberdeen. 
James  Crombie. 

Hon.  Arthur  Kinnaird,  M.P. 
Sir  Baldityn  Leighton,  Bart.,M.P. 


William  Leslie. 
Peter  M 'Lagan  M.P. 
John  Miller. 
James  Milne. 
Alex.  Nicol. 

F.  LOGIE  PiRIE. 

Provost  Robertson,  Dundee. 

Hardy  Robinson. 

George  Thompson,  Jun. 

J.  Forbes  Watson,  M.D.,  LL.D. 
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v.— ART. 

President. 
Lord  Ronald  Leveson  Gower. 

Vice-Presidents* 


William  Brodie,^R.S.A. 

James  Cassie. 

C.  Elphinstone  Dalryuple. 

CaptDouoLAsGALTOKyCB.,  F.R.S. 

ProfesBor  Kerr. 

John  Lornie,  F.S.S. 

Alex.  Macdonald. 


John  S.  Phen^,  LLJ).,  F.S.A. 
Philip  H.  Bathbone. 
Georqe  Reid,  R.S.A. 
Thomas  Sopwith,  F.R.S. 
J.  J.  Stevenson. 
John  F.  White. 


LAWS  OF  THE  ASSOOLSlTION. 


Object  aiid  Orga/iiisaiion, 

I.  The  object  of  the  Associatioii  is  to  aid  the  development  of 
Social  Science. 

n.  The  Association  comprises  four  Departments :  the  firsts  fcr 
Jurispmdence  and  Amendment  of  the  Law  ;  the  second,  for  Edu- 
cation ;  the  third,  for  Health ;  and  the  fourth,  for  Economy  and 
Trade. 

ni.  The  Association  consists  of  Ordinary  Members,  Corporate 
Members,  Forei^  Corresponding  Members,  and  Associates. 

Terms  of  Membership. 

lY.  Any  person  who  pays  an  Annual  Subscription  of  One  Guinea, 
or  a  Life  Subscription  of  Ten  Guineas,  to  the  Funds  of  the  ABSOcia- 
tion,  is  an  Ordinary  Member. 

y.  Any  Public  Body  paying  to  the  Funds  of  the  Association  an 
Annual  Subscription  of  Two  Guineas,  is  a  Corporate  Member. 

VI.  Foreign  Corresponding  Members  are  elected  by  the  Council, 
the  number  of  such  Members  being  limited  by  By-I^w.  Foreign 
Corresponding  Members  are  exempt  from  payment. 

VII.  Any  person  who  pays  Half  a  Guinea  to  the  Funds  of  the 
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Asaooiatiaii  is  an  Assooiate  for  the  Annual  Meeting  for  which  snch 
payment  is  made. 

Vui.  The  Annual  Subscription  is  payable  in  advance  on  the  first 
day  of  August  in  each  year. 

Officers  and  Oovernment, 

IX.  The  Association  has  a  President,  Vice-Presidents,  Presidents 
and  Vice-Presidents  of  Departments,  a  President  of  Council,  a 
General  Secretary,  a  Treasurer  or  Treasurers,  Foreign  Secretary, 
and  Secretaries  of  Departments,  who  are  annually  elected,  and 
bold  office  until  the  appointments  of  the  following  year  are 
made. 

X.  The  Association  is  governed  by  a  Council,  and  by  an  Execu- 
tive Committee,  subject  to  the  directions  of  the  Council. 

XL.  The  Council  consists  of  the  following  persons : — 

1.  The  President,  Vice-Presidents,  Presidents  and  Vice-Presi- 
dents of  Departments,  General  Secretary,  Treasurers,  Foreign 
Secretary,  and  Secretaries  of  Departments. 

2.  Every  Member  who  has  filled  the  office  of  President  or  Presi- 
dent of  a  Department,  or  who  has  filled  for  three  years  the  office  of 
General  Secretary,  Treasurer,  Foreign  Secretary,  or  Secretary  of 
Department. 

3.  Every  Member  who,  up  to  the  31st  of  July,  1862,  had  served 
for  three  years  as  a  Member  of  Council. 

4  Every  Member  of  either  House  of  Parliament  who  is  also  a 
Member  of  the  Association. 

5.  Such  Members,  not  exceeding  fifteen  in  each  Department,  as 
shall  be  annually  nominated  by  the  Standing  Committee  of  each 
Department. 

6.  Snch  Representatives  of  any  Branch  or  Local  Association,  not 
exceeding  two,  as  may  be  nominated  from  time  to  time  by  such 
Branch  or  Local  Association. 

7.  Such  Representative  of  any  Society  existing  in  connection 
with  the  Association  as  may  be  nominated  from  time  to  time  by 
such  Society. 

8.  Such  Representative  of  any  Learned  Society,  or  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  being  a  Corporate  Member  of  the  Association,  as  may 
from  time  to  time  be  nominated  by  such  Corporate  Member. 

9.  Such  Members  as  may  be  nominated  by  the  Association,  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  Council,  for  special  services  to  the 
Association. 

10.  Such  Members,  not  exceeding  twelve,  as  shall  be  annually 
nominated  by  the  Council,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Executive 
Committee. 

Xn.  The  Executive  Committee  consists  of  the  President  of 
Comicil,  the  General  Secretary,  the  Treasurer,  the  Foreign 
Secretary,  one  Secretary  from  each  Department  nominated  by 
the  Council,  and  Twelve  Members  elected  annually  by  the  Council 
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XIII.  Tbe  Council  meets  at  the  time  of  the  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  Association,  at  three  other  times  during  the  year,  and  also  wnen 
specially  summoned  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

Antiiml  and  other  Meetings. 

XIV.  An  Annual  Meeting  for  the  reception  of  the  Address  of 
the  President,  and  of  the  Reports  of  the  Council  and  Standing 
Committees,  and  for  the  reading  and  discus&ion  of  Papers,  is  held  in 
such  place,  and  at  such  time,  as  may  be  appointed  by  the  Counoil. 

XV.  A  Business  Meeting  of  the  Members  is  held  in  each  year  at 
the  office  of  the  Association,  at  such  time  as  may  be  appointed  by 
the  Council,  to  receive  a  Report  from  the  Council  on  the  financial 
and  other  business  of  the  Association,  to  elect  the  Officers  and 
Standing  Committees  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  to  enact  such  Lawa 
as  may  from  time  to  time  be  required. 

XVI.  The  Council  has  the  power  of  summoning  a  General 
Meeting  of  Members,  on  fourteen  days'  notice,  for  such  purpose, 
and  at  such  time  and  place,  as  it  thinks  fit. 

XVII.  The  General  Secretary,  on  receiving  a  requisition  signed 
by  twenty  Members,  summons,  at  such  time,  being  within  thirty 
days,  and  at  such  place  as  he  thinks  fit,  a  General  Meeting  of  the 
Members,  for  the  purposes  stated  in  such  requisition. 

XV III.  Special  Meetings  are  held  in  London,  under  the  regu- 
lation of  the  Executive  Committee,  for  reading  Papers,  and  for 
discussion,  on  specific  questions. 

Rights  and  Privileges  of  Members, 

XIX.  Every  Ordinary  Member  has  the  right  of  attending  and 
voting  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  the  Business  Meeting  of  Members, 
and  all  other  General  Meetings  of  the  Association,  of  being  eligible 
to  any  of  its  offices,  and  of  receiving  gratuitously  its  Transactions, 

Xa.  Any  Ordinary  Member,  whose  name  has  been  submitted  for 
that  purpose  to,  and  approved  by,  the  Executive  Committee,  and 
who  pays  an  additional  annual  subscription  of  One  Guinea,  or  an 
additional  life  subscription  of  Ten  Guineas,*  has  the  privileges 
of  attending  and  voting  at  the  Special  Meetings  mentioned  in  Law 
XVIII.,  of  receiving  all  publications  issued  in  connection  with 
such  Meetings,  and  of  using  the  Library  at  the  office  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

XXI.  Every  Corporate  Member  receives  gratuitously  a  copy  of 
the  Transactions^  and  may  nominate  two  Representatives  to  attend 
the  Meetings  of  the  Association. 

XXII.  Every  Foreign  Corresponding  Member  has  all  the  rights 
of  an  Ordinary  Member,  except  that  of  eligibility  to  the  Council. 

XXIII.  Every  Associate  has  the  right  of  attending  and  voting  at 
the  Annual  Meeting,  held  by  Law  XlV. 
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Standing  and  other  Committees, 

XXIV.  A  Standing  Committee  for  each  Department  is  annually 
elected  at  the  Business  Meeting  of  Members.  A  Standing  Com- 
mittee has  the  power  to  appoint  Sub-committees. 

XXV.  Special  Committees  are  appointed  by  the  Association  or 
by  the  Gonncil,  to  consider  and  report  on  specific  subjects  of 
reference. 

XXVI.  The  President  of  Council  is,  ex  officio^  a  Member  of  every 
Standing  Committee,  and  the  General  Secretary  and  the  Foreign 
Secretary  are,  ex  officio^  Members  of  every  Committee  and 
Sub-committee.  The  Secretary  of  each  Department  is,  ex  officio^ 
a  Member  of  every  Committee  and  Sub-committee  of  such 
Department. 

OonstUnduyn  and  Conduct  of  Meetings, 

XXVn.  For  General  Meetings  of  the  Association  twenty  Mem- 
Iwrs,  for  Meetings  of  the  Council  seven  Members,  for  those  of  the 
Executive  Committee  five  Members,  and  for  those  of  other  Com- 
initteeB  and  Sub-committees  three  Members,  form  a  quorum. 

xxviiT  At  all  the  aforesaid  Meetings  the  Chairman  has  a  vote ; 
if  ilie  votes  be  equal  he  has  also  a  casting  vote. 

XXIX.  No  original  motion,  of  which  previous  notice  has  not 
been  given,  is  put  from  the  Chair  at  any  Meeting  of  *the  Association 
held  under  Laws  XIV.,  XV.,  or  XVI. 

Finances. 

XXX.  The  funds  of  the  Association  are  kept  in  its  name  at  a 
Bank.  All  sums  received  on  account  of  the  Association  are  paid 
into  the  Bank  ;  and  all  cheques  on  the  Bank  are  drawn  by  order  of* 
the  Council  or  of  the  Executive  Committee,  signed  by  the  Treasurer, 
and  countersigned  by  the  General  Secretary. 

XXXI.  At  the  Business  Meeting  of  Members  two  Auditors,  not 
being  Members  of  the  Executive  Committee,  are  appointed  on 
motion,  by  show  of  hands,  to  audit  the  accounts  of  the  ensuing 
year. 

XXXII.  The  accounts  of  the  Association  are  made  up  to  the  end 
of  June  in  each  year;  and,  after  being  duly  audited,  are  appended 
to  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Council. 

Vacancies  in  Offices. 

XXXIII.  The  Council  fills  up  any  vacancy  occurring  during  the 
year  in  any  of  the  ofiBces  named  in  Law  IX. 
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THE  Twenty-first  Annual  Congress  of  the  Association  was 
held  in  Aberdeen,  from  September  19  to  26,  1877,  and 
was  the  fourth  occasion  on  which  the  Association  had  met  in 
Scotland.  The  meeting  proved  a  success,  over  1,000  tickets 
being  issued,  so  that  the  magnitude  of  the  gathering  will  bear 
fkyourable  comparison  with  any  of  those  of  recent  years. 
Undoubtedly,  much  of  this  success  was  to  be  attributed  to  the 
zeal  and  energy  with  which  all  the  preliminary  organisation 
was  carried  out  by  the  Local  General  Secretaries — the 
Rev.  Professor  Milligan,  Mr.  J.  D.  Milne,  and  Mr.  William 
Paul — and  the  assiduous  manner  in  which  these  gentlemen 
devoted  themselves  to  their  respective  duties  during  the  week 
of  the  Congress  was  apparent  to  all.  In  an  assembly  of  this 
character  everything  depends  on  the  spirit  with  which  the 
local  officials  throw  themselves  into  the  work,  as  this  gene- 
rally detei-mines  whether  the  visitors  are  made  to  feel  them- 
selves at  home,  and  in  this  respect  nothing  more  could 
be  desired  than  our  members  experienced  at  Aberdeen. 

Previous  to  the  general  work  of  the  Congress,  a  service 
was  held  on  the  afternoon  of  Wednesday,  Sept  19,  in  the 
West  Parish  Church.  The  church  was  well  filled,  and  the 
sermon,  preached  by  the  Rev.  Professor  Milligan,  is  printed 
at  length  in  a  subsequent  portion  of  this  volume.  In  the 
evening,  the  Inaugural  Address  of  the  President  of  the 
Association — the  Right    Hon.    the  Earl  of    Aberdeen — was 
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delivered  in  the  Music  Hall^  to  a  brilliant  and  enthusiastic 
audience.  The  Marquess  of  Huntly,  the  retiring  President, 
before  vacating  the  chair^  briefly  referred  to  some  of  the 
work  of  the  Association,  and  then,  in  a  few  well-choBen 
words,  introduced  to  the  meeting  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen, 
urging,  that  though  he  would  have  a  critical  audience,  it 
would  at  the  same  time  be  a  kind,  sympathising,  and  genial 
one.  The  Noble  Marquess  having  left  the  chair,  it  was  taken 
by  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  who  then  delivered  an  Address, 
which  was  exceedingly  well  received. 

On  the  morning  of  one  of  each  of  the  following  days,  the 
Presidents  of  Departments  delivered  their  Addresses  in  the 
Marischall  College,  in  which  buildings  the  usual  daily  meet- 
ings of  the  Association  were  held.  The  meetings  on  the 
whole  were  well  attended,  and  the  accommodation  the  build- 
ings afforded  proved  sufficient.  The  Addresses  of  the  Pre- 
sidents of  Departments,  and  the  questions  discussed  in  each 
section,  will  be  found  recorded  at  length  in  another  portion 
of  this  volume. 

The  Working  Men's  Meeting  was  held  in  the  Music 
Hall  on  Monday  evening,  Sept.  24.  The  Lord  Provost  pre- 
sided, and  in  opening  the  proceedings  read  a  letter  from  the 
Right  Hon.  R.  Assheton  Cross,  M.P.,  the  Home  Secre- 
tary, expressing  regret  that  his  duties  at  Balmoral  would 
prevent  him  being  present.  His  Lordship  said  it  was  mainly 
in  the  interests  of  the  working  classes  that  the  Congress  had 
met,  the  objects  it  had  in  view  being  the  bettering  the  con- 
dition of  mankind  in  general,  in  all  the  relations  of  life  ;  pro- 
moting the  cause  of  education  whenever  it  could  ;  improving 
the  sanitary  condition  of  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  country ; 
urging  the  necessity  of  pure  water,  of  pure  air,  of  better 
homes  and  of  less  overcrowding ;  and  furthering  the  equitable 
administration  of  justice.  Though  admitting  the  great  evils 
of  intemperance,  he  stated  that  the  deposits,  chiefly  of  working 
men,  in  the  Post  Office  and  other  Savings  Banks,  had  increased 
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fimn  45fl00ft00L  in  1867  to  64,000,000/.  in  1877,  which  wm 

%  proof  that  the  real  stamina  and  backbone  of  our  country,  in 

the  persona  of  the  working  men,  could  not  be  charged  with 

fanprcmdenoe  and  drunkenness.    Mr.  G.  W.  Hastings,  in  the 

eonrse  of  his  Address,  rebutted  the  charge  made  by  some 

dial;  the  members  of  the  Association  were   mere  scientists. 

He  was  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  any  body  of  men  so 

tfaoionghly  practical,  and  so  entirely  versed  by  their  daily  work 

in  tiie  fubjeotB  they  took  up,  as  the  members  of  the  Associa- 

tioiu    There  were  among  them  judges,  magistrates,  heads  of 

colleges,  and  other  educational  institutions,  medical  officers 

cf  health,  sanitary  engineers,  physicians,  and  members  of  the 

nedioal    profession,  capitalists,  employers,  and    persons    of 

Besrly  every  relation  of  life.      Could  it  be  said^  therefore, 

thst  the  members  of  the  Association  were  not  justified  in 

deiUng  with  social  questions,  and  coming  before  the  public 

and  saying  they  have  some  useful  suggestions  to  offer?  Free 

and  firiendly  debate,  and  the  interchange  of  opinion,   were 

calculated  gradually  to  lead  to  something  higher  and  better 

in  national  life.     The  object  of  the  meeting  was  not  to  ask 

it  to  agree  with  the  Congress  or  to  support  all  its  views,  but 

to  believe  that  the  Congress  wished  well  to  every  class  of  the 

community ;  that  it  desires  nothing  but  the  improvement  of 

all;  and  that  more  particularly  the  great  class  which  supports 

the  industry  of  the  country  by  its  labours,  its  exertions,  and 

its  self-denial,  should  be  as  far  as  possible  benefited.      The 

Earl  of  Aberdeen,  in  his  observations,  referred  to  the  oft-used 

expression  *  dignity  of  labour,'  which  he  thought  should  have 

a  wider  meaning  than  was  often  given  to  it,  and  be  recognised 

not  so  much  in  the  quantity  of  labour  as  in  the  way  labour 

was  performed.     If  a  man  does  his  work  well  and  to  the  best 

of  his  ability,   he  should   be   respected  in   the  performance 

of  it     His  Lordship  alluded  to  the  strike  in  America  among 

railway  servants,  which  reminded  him  of  a  strike  of  a  similar 

kind  in  this  country  some  few  years  since,  the  result  of  which 

b 
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was  that  the  men  lost  the  sympathy  of  the  public.  He 
believed  that  the  public  were  ready  to  sympathise  with  railway 
men  as  long  as  they  did  not  resort  to  acts  resulting  in  publio 
inconvenience.  In  reference  to  a  recent  strike  in  Aberdeen^ 
which  had  resulted  as  most  strikes  did  in  a  compromise,  hie 
Lordship  said  he  regretted  that  the  compromise  could  not  heve 
been  made  firsts  so  as  to  dispense  with  the  strike.  Mr.  Joseph 
Brown^  Q-C,  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  objects  of  the 
Association,  and  its  disclaiming  connection  with  any  particular 
party,  religious  or  politicaL  The  Association  had  furnished 
materials  for  l^islation  over  and  over  again  for  the  last  twenty 
years,  and  many  of  its  projects  had  been  passed  into  law. 
Mr.  David  Chadwick,  M.P.,  after  alluding  to  some  passages 
contained  in  the  Addresses  of  the  President  and  Presidents 
of  ^Departments,  confined  himself  principally  to' the  subject  of 
co-operation,  and  recommended  each  particular  class  of  men 
to  establish  a  business  of  their  own,  and  have  none  connected 
with  it  but  those  who  were  workers.  If  one-third  of  any 
amount  of  capital  were  collected,  he  would  venture  to  say 
that  he  could  undertake  to  find  the  other  two-thirds.  He 
totally  objected  to  the  restrictions  which  Trades  Unions 
placed  upon  labour.  They  did  not  encourage  efficiency  in 
any  department,  and  in  some  cases  did  not  allow  a  man  to  do 
as  much  work  as  he  could  with  the  ordinary  appliances. 
Mr.  Farley  Leith,  M.P.  for  Aberdeen,  referred  briefly  to 
the  present  general  depression  of  trade,  which  he  attributed 
to  the  successful  competition  of  foreign  countries  against 
British  manufactures,  by  reason  of  the  superior  inteUeetual 
culture  and  practical  art-training  of  the  artizans  and  skilled 
labourers  abroad.  It  was,  therefore,  our  duty  to  avail  our* 
selves  of  all  the  opportunities  and  means  of  education,  to 
stand  against  the  competition  of  the  whole  world.  The  Bev. 
Brooke  Lambert  did  not  believe,  as  was  alleged,  that  educa* 
tion  would  put  men  above  labour,  and  instanced  that  the  two 
peoples  of  the  world  who  had  had  the  longest  system  of 
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national  education,  the  Germans  and  the  Scots,  were  at  the 
head  of  the  professions  of  manual  labour  and  of  positions  of 
trust,  but  he  believed  that  half  education  did  verj  often  make 
men  disgusted  with  the  needful  restrictions  of  authority.  He 
urged  the  meeting  to  use  their  endeavours  to  strengthen  the 
links  which  lead  from  one  kind  of  education  to  another,  and, 
in  ooneluBion,  hoped  one  day  to  see  a  sort  of  Jacob's  ladder, 
on  which  all  working  men  might  ascend  to  intelligence  and 
poiition.  Mr.  Gill,  President  of  the  Trades  Council,  moved 
i  TOte  of  thanks  to  the  Association,  which  Mr.  Taylor,  Vice- 
president,  seconded,  the  former  commenting  on  the  necessity  of 
better  house-accommodation  for  the  working  classes,  in  which 
they  might  at  a  reasonable  rent  live  in  comparative  comfort. 
The  vote  of  thanks  was  acknowledged,  and  the  meeting, 
which  had  throughout  been  a  most  enthusiastic  one,  broke  up. 

On  the  evening  of  Thursday,  the  20th,  a  large  number  of 
the  members  were  invited  to  dinner  by  the  Lord  Provost, 
Migistrates,  and  Town  Council  of  Aberdeen.  The  dinner  was 
given  in  the  large  hall  of  the  Town  and  County  Buildings, 
which  had  been  magnificently  decorated  for  the  occasion. 

During  the  Congress  a  conversazione  was  given  in  the 
Town  and  County  Hall  by  the  Society  of  Advocates,  and  on 
a  subsequent  evening  another  was  given  by  the  members  of 
the  Philosophical  and  Microscopical  Societies,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Musical  Association.  On  both  occasions  a  large 
and  brilliant  audience  assembled. 

The  members  of  the  Association  were  invited  by  the 
Marquess  of  Huntly  to  Aboyne  Castle,  and  by  tlie  Earl  of 
Aberdeen  to  Haddo  House,  and  on  each  occasion  were  enter- 
tained in  the  most  hospitable  manner.  Excursions  were  also 
organised  to  Balmoral,  Dunottar.  and  Old  Mill  Reformatory, 
and  during  the  meeting  most  of  the  places  of  interest  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  the  principal  works  and  manufactories  in 
the  town,  were  open  for  the  inspection  of  visitors. 

At  the  General  Concluding  Meeting  (Wednesday,  Sept. 
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26th )5  an  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  varioiis  departments 
was  presented^  ^  and  the  business  of  the  Congress  brought  to  % 
most  satisfactory  tei*mination. 

During  the  last  Session^  the  following  subjects  were  dis- 
cussed at  the  evening  meetings  of  the  Association : — *  The 
Office  of  Coroner,'  *  The  Capture  of  Enemy's  Goods  on  the 
High  Seas,'  *  The  Procedure  in  Magistrates'  Courts,'  '  The 
Decay  of  the  City  Guilds,'  '  Spelling  and  School  Boards,' 

•  Crown  Prosecutors,'  *  The  Law  of  Evidence,'  *Fire  Inquests,* 

*  Physical  Geography  in  relation  to  Sanitary  Science,'  *  Limi- 
tation of  Entails  and  Settlements,'  ^  Extension  of  the  Jurisdic- 
tion in  the  Admiralty  Division  to  the  other  iKvisions  of  the 
High  Court  of  Justice,' '  Turnpikes  and  Highways,'  *  Trained 
Teachers  for  Secondary  Schools,'  and  '  Codification  of  Law 
in  connection  with  the  Administration  of  Justice  in  India.' 

In  connection  with  the  question  of  Coroners,^  it  was  resolved 
to  refer  the  subject  to  a  Joint  Committee  of  the  Jurisprudenoe, 
Health,  and  Economy  Departments.  The  Committee  met, 
considered  the  question,  and  reported  to  the  Council  that  a 
Parliamentary  inquiry  into  the  mode  of  appointment,  the 
office,  duties,  and  jurisdiction  of  coroners,  was  imperatively 
demanded*  The  Committee  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  office  of  coroners  was  one  of  high  antiquity  and  great 
utility ;  that  it  had  been  the  subject  of  much  intricate  legis* 
lation,  and  had  come  in  process  of  time  to  be  attended  with 
inconveniences  in  respect  to  the  constituency  by  which  the 
coroner  is  elected,  the  manner  of  election,  the  abolition  of  a 
standard  of  qualification,  the  mode  of  remuneration,  the  pro- 
cedure and  place  of  holding  the  courts*  as  well  as  many  points 
relating  to  functions,  procedure,  and  responsibility.  The 
Committee  were  of  opinion  that,  in  consequence  of  various 
social  changes  since  the  time  of  the  original  creation  of  tlie 
coroner's  office,  the  expediency  of  retaining  the  coroner's  jury> 


*  Sc«  Appeudix  A*         '  See  Sessional  VrotudiinjH,  1870-77i  p.  1. 
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mifaer  at  all,  or,  at  least,  in  its  present  form,  tlie  eixisting 
relations  of  the  coroner  to  the  Justices  of  the  Peace,  and  the 
provisions  for  the  use  of  expert  witnesses,  have  become  matters 
demanding  fresh  and  special  arrangements. ,  They  also  recom- 
mended that  the  question  of  inquiry  into  the  cause  of  fires 
was  one  of  urgency,  and  should  be  considered  in  regard  to 
die  appointment,  duties,  and  functions  of  coroners.  Besolu- 
ttoDB  embodjring  the  report  were  ordered  by  the  Council 
\o  be  presented  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department. 

The  Committee  of  the  Municipal  Law  Section  had  referred 
to  it  the  subject  of  the  ^  Extension  of  the  Jurisdiction  in  the 
Admiralty  Division  to  the  other  Divisions  of  the  High  Court 
of  Justice.' '  The  Committee  recommended,  that  in  any 
cause  instituted  in  a  Common  Law  Division,  relating  to  a 
dispute  between  co-owners  of  ships,  or  relating  to  a  claim  for 
necessaries  furnished  to  ships,  or  for  repairs  to  ships,  or  for 
damages  in  cases  of  collision,  or  for  remuneration  for  salvage 
services,  or  for  master's  or  seamen's  wages,  a  Judge  at 
Chambers  shall  have  power  to  refer  all  questions  of  quantum 
to  the  Registrar  of  the  Admiralty  Division,  with  or  without 
merchants  to  report  upon.  The  Council  adopted  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Committee,  and  forwarded  a  resolution  to 
the  Lord  Chancellor. 

A  resolution  was  passed  at  the  Liverpool  Congress  refer- 
ring the  question  of  the  appointment  of  a  Public  Prosecutor 
to  the  Council,  with  a  view  to  pressing  on  the  Government 
the  importance  and  necessity  of  taking  such  a  step  as  a 
means  of  aidin^^  in  the  repres.sion  of  crime.  The  subject  was 
referred  tn  the  Municipal  JiRw  Committee,  Jiiul  a  Paper  waji 
read  upon  it  at  an  evening  meeting,  with  reference  more 
especially  to  the  system  in  Ireland.^  The  Government  having 
promised  to   take   the  subject  up,  the  Committee    will  wait 

*  Set"  ^nMotuil  I'ntffdinys^  187G-77,  p.  ?.')').  '■'  Ihul.  p.  121'. 
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until  the  introdaction  of  the  Bill  before  it  reports  to  the 
Council. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  State  Medicine  of  thiB  ABSooia* 
tion  and  the  British  Medical  Associationy  presented  a  Memo* 
rial  to  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Beacohsfield,^ 
urging  the  necessity  of  some  further  action  on  the  port  of 
the  L^slature  in  order  to  protect  the  Public  Health  by 
remodelling  the  Laws  relating  to  Local  Govemment,  so  as  to 
remove  the  distinctions  which  now  exist  in  the  powers  and 
obligations  vested  in  urban  and  rural  sanitary,  authoritiefl. 
Also  the  need  of  economy  in  carrying  out  sanitary  improve- 
ments, and  generally  in  the  administration  of  the  functions  of 
local  government,  by  a  reconstruction  of  sanitary  agency 
consistent  not  only  with  complete  efficiency,  but  with  the 
accomplishment  of  a  much  larger  amount  of  work  done  at  a 
less  cost  than  at  present.  The  suggestions  contained  in  the 
Memorial  were,  that  the  present  existing  distinctions  be- 
tween urban  and  rural  sanitary  districts  should  be  removedj 
that  all  sanitary  authorities  should  be  clothed  with  simi* 
lar  powers,  and  that  these  powers  should  be  extended  in 
order  to  enable  them  to  carry  out  all  purposes  of  local 
administration  within  their  district.  That  in  each  county  or 
division  of  a  county,  a  representative  authority  of  a  high  order 
should  be  constituted  for  the  execution  of  joint  works,  to  aid, 
and  in  case  of  default,  to  exercise  control  over  district  sanitary 
authorities. 

The  County  Administration  Bill,  brought  in  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  discussed  at  an  evening  meeting  of  the  Association, 
will,  it  is  trusted,  carry  out  some  of  the  recommendations  con* 
contained  in  the  Memorial. 

The  subject  of  the  Social  and  Sanitary  Condition  of  the 
Canal  and  Biver  Population  was  considered  by  the  Health 
Committee,  which  recommended  that  a  representation  should 


>  See  Sessional  Proceedings,  1876-77,  p.  343. 
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be  made  to  the  GDTernment  suggesting  immediate  action. 
The  Council  thereupon  communicated  to  the   Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department  that,  in  its  opinion,  the  condi* 
tibn  of  the  Canal  and  Biver  Population  was  such  as  to  demand 
the  early  attention  of  the  Legislature,  in  order  to  prevent  over- 
crowding, the  spread  of  infectious  diseases,  the  evasion  of  the 
Acts  for  the  registration  of  births  and  deaths,  and  vaccination, 
the  n^lect  of  education  and  the  deterioration  of  morality,  as 
neoetsarily  prejudicial  to  health  and  social  advancement.     An 
Act  has  since  passed  the  Legislature. 

The  Special  Committee  appointed  last  year  on  the  Storage 
and  Snpply  of  Water  has  still  the  subject  under  consideration. 
A  Paper  was  read  at  an  evening  meeting  on  January  14 
last)  on  the  ^  London  Water  Supply,'  ^  and  an  interesting  dis- 
cnanon  was  held  upon  it. 

The  subject  of  Infanticide  was  discussed  at  the  Liverpool 
Congress,  and  a  resolution  passed  referring  it  to  the  Council 
for  inquiry.  The  Health  Committee  had  the  matter,  there* 
fore,  under  consideration  for  some  time,  and  it  was  subse- 
quently chosen  by  the  Repression  of  Crime  Section  as  one  of 
the  special  questions  for  discussion  at  Aberdeen.  In  pursuance 
of  a  resolution  passed  at  the  late  Congress,  the  subject  is  now 
before  a  Committee  of  the  Municipal  Law  and  Repression  of 
Crime  Sections. 

In  addition  to  the  presentation  of  a  series  of  resolutions 
on  the  subject  of  the  Social  Condition  of  Seamen,  presented 
to  the  Board  of  Trade  last  year,  the  Standing  Committee  oi 
Economy  and  Trade  have  made  further  representations  to  the 
Board,  which  has  resulted  in  the  introduction  of  a  clause  in 
the  Merchant  Seamen's  Bill,  now  before  Parliament,  for  an 
improved  system  of  paying  seamen's  wages. 

In  addition  to  the  subjects  already  mentioned,  those  of 
Criminal  Appeal,  Compulsory  Imprisonment  before  Detention 

'  See  Sessional  Proceedings,  1877-78,  p.  19, 
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in  a  Beformatorj^  Open  Spaces  in  Towns,  Cottage  Aooom- 
modation  in  Rural  Districts  and  others,  have  been  referred 
to  Committees  for  consideration* 

In  deference  to  local  desire,  an  Art  Department  was  again 
added  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Congress.  It  was  presided 
over  by  Lord  Ronald  Gower,  and  met  with  considerable' 
success.  The  oflBcers  of  this  Department  have  been  placed 
on  the  same  footing  as  those  of  the  other  Departments, 
by  election  to  the  Council  on  the  nomination  of  the  Ezecu* 
tive  Committee,  under  Clause  XI.  of  the  Laws  of  the 
Association.  The  question  of  the  desirability  of  creating  a 
permanent  Department  of  Art  will  be  submitted  to  the 
Annual  Business  Meeting  in  July  next. 

A  conference  of  head  masters  of  institutions  and  other 
workers  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  was  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Association,  on  July  24th,  25th,  and 
26th,  under  the  presidency  of  Hugh  Birley,  Esq.,  M.P,  The 
conference  was  well  attended  by  representatives  from  all 
parts.^ 

The  Association  was  represented  at  the  Art  Congress,  and 
the  International  Code  Congress,  both  held  at  Antwerp,  by 
Mr.  C.  H.  E.  Carmichael,  who  reported  to  the  Council  The 
report  on  the  Art  Congress  was  referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Art  Department,  who  recommended  that  the  subject  of 
international  copyright  in  works  of  Art  should  be  referred  to 
a  Special  Committee,  with  a  view  to  assist  in  carrying  the 
suggestions  made  at  the  Congress  to  a  practical  result  A 
Special  Committee  was  accordingly  appointed,  which  has  now 
the  question  under  consideration. 

The  Association  was  represented  at  the  International 
Congress  at  Brussels,  for  the  discussion  of  subjects  relating  to 
the  Prevention  of  Accidents,  the  Preservation  of  Health,  and 


>  A  foil  Report  of  this  Conference  may  be  had  of  the  Hon.  Secretaiyi  Biehaid 
Elliott,  Esq.,  Eaat  Margate. 
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Saving  of  Life,  by  Edwin  Chadwick,  Esq.,  C.B.,  H.  H, 
Collins,  Esq.,  William  Hardwicke,  Esq.,  M.D.,  John  S. 
Phene,  F.S.A.,  LL.D.,  and  Benjamin  W.  Richardson,  Esq.,* 
M.D.,  F.R.S. 

At  seyeral  of  onr  Congresses,  the  Papers  of  members  of  the 
American  Social  Science  Association  haye  been  read,  and  in 
the  spring  of  last  year  the  Executive   Committee  of  that 
Association  requested  that  some  of  our  members  ■  would  re- 
ciprocate, by  contributing  Papers  for  their  Congress  to  be 
held  at  Saratoga  in   September  last       In  compliance   with 
this  request,  Papers  were  contributed  by  Professor  Sheldon 
Amos  on  ^Extradition  Treaties,'  and  by  Professor  Stanley 
Jevons  on  *  The  Silver  Question  from  a  British  point  of  view,' 
In  the  course  of   the  Session,  many  valuable  books  and 
pamphlets  were  presented  to  the  Library  of  the  Association, 
and  the  name  of  Dr.  Jarvis,  of  Dorchester,  Massachusetts, 
may  be  especially  mentioned  for  the  gift  of  numerous  blue 
books  of  that  State. 

The  Council  regrets  the  resignation  of  Mr.  William  Clode 
as  one  of  the  Hon.  Secretaries  of  the  Health  Department,  a  jwst 
he  filled  with  much  satisfaction  to  the  Association  for  ten  years. 
It  is,  however,  gratifying  to  know  that  Mr.  Clode's  services 
are  still  retained  on  the  Standing  Committee  of  Health. 

Since  the  issue  of  the  last  volume  of  the  *  Transactions,' 
the  Council    has  to  record   with  sincere   regret   the   deaths 
of  several   members   of   the    Association,   prominent   among 
whom,  as  having  afforded  valuable  assistance  to  the  Associa- 
tion, are  the  late   Lord   Justice   Mellish,    Sir   James   Kay- 
Shuttleworth,  Bart.,  Sir  Edward  S.  Creasy,  Mr.  Edwin  Hill, 
Mr.    Arthur    Symonds,   Mr.    Arthur    Ryland,   Mr.   J.    A. 
Brenmer,  Mr.  W.  Strickland  Cookson,  and  Miss  Mary  Car- 
penter.    Lord  Justice  Mellish  became  a  Member  of  the  Law 
Amendment  Society  many  years  ago.     He  presided,  in  1870, 
at  a  meeting  of  this  Association,  when  the  High  Court  of 
Justice  and  the  Appellate  Jurisdiction  Bills  were  discussed. 
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Sir  James  Kay-Shuttleworth^  Bart.^  was  President  of  the 
Economy  and  Trade  Department  at  the  Bradford  Congress,  in 
1859,  and  at  Glasgow,  in  1860,  and  of  the  Education  Depart- 
ment at  Manchester,  at  1866.  Sir  Edward  Creasy  presided 
over  the  Jurisprudence  Department  at  the  Brighton  Congress. 
Mr.  Edwin  Hill  and  Mr.  Arthur  Symonds  had  been  members 
from  the  earliest  days  of  the  Law  Amendment  Society,  the 
latter  having  served  as  Secretary  of  that  Society,  and  was  for 
many  years  a  very  active  member  of  it,  and  contributed  many 
valuable  Papers  to  that  and  the  united  Associations.  Mr. 
Edwin  Hill  also  contributed  to  both  the  Law  Amendment 
Society  and  to  this  Association,  and  attended  regularly  to  the 
business  of  the  Committees.  Mr.  Arthur  Ryland  was  an 
original  member,  and  was  for  many  years  Secretary  of  the 
Municipal  Law  Section  of  the  Association.  Mr.  J.  A. 
Bremner  contributed  several  Papers  to  the  Congresses,  chiefly 
upon  Elementary  Education  and  Prison  Discipline,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  Kepression  of  Crime  Committee,  and  of  the 
Council  at  the  time  of  bis  death.  Mr.  W.  Strickland  Cookson 
was  a  Member  of  the  Association  from  its  commencement,  and 
was  much  esteemed.  He  was  also  for  many  years  Treasurer, 
an  office  he  resigned  shortly  before  his  death,  in  consequence 
of  ill  health.  Miss  Mary  Carpenter  was  an  active  honorary 
member  of  the  Association,  and  rendered  it  great  services. 
Many  Papers  were  contributed  by  her  on  Reformatory  and 
Educational  subjects.  She  abo  took  great  interest  in  social 
questions  as  regards  India. 

The  other  members  whom  the  Society  have  lost  by  death 
are,  John  Baily,  Q.C. ;  W.  S.  Burton,  London;  William 
Ecroyd,  Burnley;  Nathaniel  Caine,  Liverpool;  William 
Dicker,  John  Forster,  J.  Harris  Heal,  London;  William 
Johnston,  C.E.,  Glasgow;  H.  N.  Nisson,  H.  Danby  Seymour, 
London ;  William  Saunders,  F.R.S.,  Clifton ;  Henry  Spicer, 
Benjamin  Shaw,  Edward  Wilson,  London. 

The  Council  append  to  the  Report  a .  statement  of  the 
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aoooimts  for  the  past  yeax.  At  the  end  of  the  financial  year 
the  only  liability  was  2062.  for  printings  against  which  there 
is  a  balance  in  hand  of  329/.  7^.  Id. 

In  the  present  issue  of  the  volume  of  ^  Transactions/  the 
editing  has  been  entrusted  to  the  President  of  the  Council^ 
and  the  Honorary  Secretaries  of  the  Departments^  the  former 
kindly  undertaking  the  Addresses  of  the  different  Presidents^ 
and  the  latter  the  Papers  and  discussions  relating  to  their  own 
departments.  However^  I  am  sure  I  only  express  the  feeling 
of  my  colleagues  when  I  record  the  valuable  assistance  we 
have  received  from  the  Assistant-Secretary  of  the  Associa- 
tion. 

Francis  G.  P.  Neison, 

Hon.  Gen.  Secretary. 


February  y  1878. 
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PREACHED   BEFORE   THE  ASSOCIATION 

IN  THE 

WEST  PARISH   CHURCH,  ABERDEEN, 

Oir  Wedkesdat,  September  19, 1877, 
By  the  Rev.  Professok  MILLIGAN,  D.D. 


When  he  was  come  down  from  the  mountain,  great  multitudes 
followed  him.  Andy  behold,  there  came  a  leper  and  worshipped 
him,saj/inff,  Lord,  if  thou  wilty  thou  canst  make  me  clean.  Arid 
Jesus  put  forth  his  hand,  and  touched  him,  saying,  I  will ;  he 
thou  clean.  And  immediately  his  leprosy  was  cleansed.  And 
Jesus  saith  unto  him,  See  thou  tell  no  man  ;  hut  go  thy  way, 
shew  thyself  to  the  priest,  and  offer  the  gift  which  Moses  com- 
manded, for  a  testimony  unto  them, — Matt.  viii.  1-4. 

The  words,  brethren,  that  1  have  now  read  tell  us  of  a 
leper:  and  you  know  that  it  has  always  been  the  custom 
of  the  Church  to  regard  leprosy  as  a  symbol  of  the  moral 
and  spiritual  diseases  that  afflict  mankind.  The  comparison 
is  at  once  natural,  scriptural,  and  just.  I  propose  to  avail 
myself  of  it  on  the  j)resent  occasion,  and  to  direct  your 
thoughts  to  two  points  suggested  by  my  text. 

I.  The  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  not  law  alone,  the  true  healer 
of  our  social  ills. 

II.  The  homage  which,  in  healing,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
pays  to  law. 

I.  The  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  not  laic  alone,  the  true 
healer  of  our  social  ills.  Such,  at  least  so  far  as  regarded 
hunself,  was  the  experience  of  the  leper  in  the  text.  We 
cannot  doubt  for  a  moment  that  he  had  been  under  the  dis- 
cipline of  law,  for  there  was  nothing  upon  which  the  Mosaic 
law  gave  more  specific  and  peremptory  directions  than  the 
disease  of  leprosy.     The  law,  and  the  priest  as  its  ref)re«on- 
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tative,  had  visited  him,  examined  him,  pronounced  sentence 
upon  him.  But  they  had  been  unable  to  effect  his  cure. 
One  hope  alone  remained,  and  the  leper  felt  this.  There  is 
the  pathos  of  a  man  grasping  at  the  last  chance  in  his  ex- 
clamation, *  Lord,  if  thou  wilt,  thou  canst  make  me  clean  * ; 
and  Jesus  said, '  I  will,  be  thou  clean.  And  immediately  his 
leprosy  was  cleansed.' 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  the  fact  that  we  are  in 
the  presence  of  many  evils  of  which  leprosy  may  be  regarded 
as  the  type  or  emblem.  There  is  great  danger  of  exagge- 
ration, or,  at  all  events,  of  one-sidedness,  in  doing  so.  We 
may  not  sufficiently  acknowledge  that,  in  the  very  classes 
seeming  most  to  stand  in  need  of  aid,  there  is  often  a  genuine 
worth  of  feeling  and  soundness  of  principle,  presenting  a  strik- 
ing contrast  to  the  temptations  that  beset  them.  We  may 
fail  to  allow  with  sufficient  distinctness  that,  notwithstanding 
many  lamentable  exceptions,  there  is  in  the  community  at 
large  a  widespread  progress  towards  higher  intelligence,  juster 
views,  greater  decorum  and  propriety  of  life.  We  may  not 
estimate  aright  the  more  than  readiness,  the  longing  upon 
the  part  of  thousands  and  even  tens  of  thousands  to  spare 
no  exertion  and  no  sacrifice  if  only  they  may  hope,  by  means 
of  them,  to  restore  to  the  true  dignity  and  happiness  of  their 
nature  such  as  have  fallen  beneath  the  one,  or  know  little  or 
nothing  of  the  other.  The  thought  of  these  things  is  not  less 
essential  to  the  spirit  of  the  true  Social  Reformer  than  is 
that  of  the  evils  which  surround  us ;  and  they  ought  never 
to  be  forgotten  when  we  seek  to  compare  the  present  with 
the  past.  Yet,  after  all,  no  one  will  deny  that  there  is  enough 
of  sin  and  wretchedness  in  society  to  fill  the  heart  with  sadness, 
not  unfrequently  with  something  approaching  to  despair. 

Even  upon  that,  however,  I  am  not  to  dwell.  It  is  again 
unnecessary  to  do  so.  We  know  that  the  evil  is  there,  at  our 
gates,  knocking  at  our  doors,  in  the  midst  of  us.  It  is  offen- 
sive, infectious,  stubborn,  sure  to  spread,  unless  checked  by 
proper  remedies.  Is  not  that  enough  ?  How  we  are  to  deal 
with  it  is  the  great  question  that  concerns  us  all. 

The  answer  of  multitudes  to  this  question  is.  Law  must 
cure  it.     How  fai*  is  the  answer  sound  ? 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  law  can  accomplish  much.  It 
can  remove  temptations.  It  can  make  indulgence  in  vice  less 
easy.  It  can  punish  the  transgressor  with  quick  and  appro- 
priate punishment.  Then  it  can  support  the  weak  against  the 
btrong.  It  can  place  a  limit  to  the  demands  made  by  selfish 
power    upon  those  who  are  practically  compelled  to  do  its 
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bidding.  It  can  improve  a  vast  number  of  those  material  re- 
lations that  have  the  closest  possible  bearing  upon  the  moral 
and  religious  condition  of  man.  Nay,  more.  Law  has  a  direct 
educative  and  training  influence  upon  many  not  yet  ready  for 
higher  things.  A  wise  and  good  law  is  like  the  hand  of  a 
grown-up  man  laid  upon  the  head  of  a  wayward  child.  It 
checks  it,  calms  it,  awes  it  with  the  thought  of  a  power  greater 
than  itself;  and  as  the  child  looks  up  into  the  countenance 
of  him,  the  pressure  of  whose  hand  it  feels,  it  gains  a  sense 
of  the  dignity,  of  the  majesty  of  something,  which  it  ought  to 
obey. 

I  had  a  striking  illustration  of  this  when  speaking  not 
long  ago  to  a  member  of  the  London  School  Board,  upon 
what  seemed  to  me  the  tendency  of  the  time  to  depend  too 
much,  in  all  circumstances,  upon  compulsion  as  an  educational 
force.  It  was  not  so,  at  all  events,  he  said,  in  the  East  end 
of  London.  He  had  seen  that  the  effect  of  compulsion  there 
was  to  create  a  belief  that  there  must  be  value  in  what  the 
law  took  pains  to  compel.  The  remark  was  interesting  in 
itself;  was  doubly  interesting  as  a  fresh  illustration  of  the 
wisdom  of  Him  who  had  of  old  prepared  His  people  by  law 
for  the  higher  dispensation  of  the  Gospel.  Yes:  law  can 
do  much.  It  is  a  great  thing  for  a  statesman  to  have  his 
name  associated  with  the  passing  of  a  wise  and  good  law.  It 
is  a  great  thing  for  a  judge  to  administer  a  wise  and  a  good 
law  wisely. 

But  law  alone  cannot  heal  the  moral  and  religious  evils 
with  which  we  have  mainly  to  contend.  Neither  in  its  more 
limited  sense,  nor  in  that  wider  sense  in  which  the  word  may 
be  understood,  can  it  do  so. 

Let  us  think  for  a  moment  of  one  or  two  different  forms  in 
which  law  presents  itself.     First  of  all  there  are  enactments  of 
the  Legislature,  and  it  cannot  be  said  that,  in  matters  of  social 
relationship,  they  are  not  in  our  day  numerous  enough.      The 
floor  of  Parliament  indeed  threatens  to  become  the  grand  arena 
of  social  reform.     Bring  any  evil  prominently  before  the  eye 
of  the  community,  and  the  immediate  exclamation  of  a  million 
mouths  is.  Let  it  be  put  down  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  civil 
power.     The  mere  enumeration  of  Acts  passed  within  the  last 
few  years  upon  matters  of  social  an-angenient  would  occupy  no 
inconsiderable  space;  and  many  other  measures  of  a  similar 
kind  are  either  at  this  moment  in  contemplation,  or  are  advo- 
cated throughout  tlie  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  with   all 
the  resources  of  the  printing  press  and  the  autumnal  oratory 
of  the  day. 

B  2 
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Then  there  is  the  wider  idea  of  law  which  leads  us  to  the 
thought  not  of  human  merely  but  of  divine  law.  On  every 
side  of  us,  meeting  us  at  every  point,  there  are  laws  of  Gtxl 
by  which  the  wilfulness  of  individual  action  is  restrained  or 
punished.  Our  private,  social^  civil,  political,  international 
life  is  controlled  by  laws  operating  with  irresistible  power 
within  the  sphere  to  which  they  properly  belong.  We  may 
violate  these  laws,  but  we  cannot  do  so  with  impunity.  We 
may  think  for  a  time  that  we  have  vanquished  them,  but  sooner 
or  later  they  assert  themselves.  And  the  wonderful  thing  is 
that  they  all  ^  make  for  righteousness.'  They  all  tend  to  the 
gradual  suppression  of  sin  and  wretchedness,  to  the  gradual 
evolution  of  good  and  happiness.  So  much  is  this  the  case 
at  times  that  no  enthusiasm  for  nature  rightly  interpreted 
seems  too  great.  Would  all  men  submit  themselves  wholly  to 
her  guidance,  would  they  catch  the  key-note  which  she  strikes, 
and  not  be  jarring  and  dissonant  things  amidst  her  minstrelsy, 
it  seems  as  if  we  might  hope  for  a  time  when,  instead  of  the 
*  oppression '  and  *  cry  '  heard  by  us  as  by  the  prophet  (Isaiah 
V.  7),  we  might  hear  one  universal  song  of  contentment  and 
joy.  Teach  men  these  things,  it  is  said ;  let  men  learn  the 
character  of  the  system  of  which  they  are  a  part,  which,  like 
the  atmosphere,  is  above  them  and  beneath  them  and  around 
them,  invigorating  life  when  it  is  pure,  distorting  and  destroying 
life  when  it  is  made  impure  by  human  folly  and  sin. 

Still  farther,  there  is  another  form  in  which  not  a  few  in 
our  day  seek  to  enforce  law  as  the  chief  means  of  curing 
social  disease.  They  change  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  the  Revela- 
tion of  the  New  Testament,  into  law.  They  reduce  it  to  a 
system  of  practical  morality.  The  Redeemer  of  the  world 
becomes  a  new  although  higher  Moses  in  their  hands. 

Such  are  the  main  forms  in  which  law  is  often  set  before  us 
as  our  best  instrument  of  social  reform.  But  law  may  be 
understood  in  a  still  wider  sense,  as  including  all  outward 
organisations,  institutions,  arrangements  by  which  we  would 
benefit  or  improve  men  ;  all,  in  snort,  that  is  in  contrast  with 
that  Gospel,  which  appeals  not  to  the  outward  but  to  the 
inward,  which  endeavours  first  of  all  to  put  a  new  spirit  into 
man,  to  change  his  heart,  to  make  the  tree  good  that  the  fruit 
may  be  good  also. 

In  none  of  these  forms  can  law  effect  a  thorough  cure  of 
evil.  Not  as  Acts  of  Parliament,  for  these  deal  only  with 
external  symptoms.  No  doubt  even  that  is  valuable.  Let  a 
man  be  simply  restrained  from  doing  evil,  and  he  may  come  to 
acknowledge  the  wisdom  and  propriety  of  the  n^straint.     Place 
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him  in  the  midst  of  good  arrangements,  and  he  may  come  to 
admire  and  love  them.  The  process  may  be  slow ;  yet  if  that 
were  the  whole  account  of  the  matter  it  might  be  sure,  and 
the  end  to  be  accomplished  might  be  only  a  work  of  time. 
The  misfortune  is  that,  in  dealing  with  men,  we  have  to  deal 
with  sin,  with  perverted  wills,  with  a  power  which,  if  merely 
repressed  and  not  brought  over  to  our  side,  will  escape  our 
repression  and  gratify  itself  in  some  other  way.  To  attack, 
therefore,  external  symptoms  alone,  to  check,  or  even,  to  all 
appearance,  to  extinguish  them,  is  not  enough.  The  apparent 
extinction  will  not  last.  The  evil  will  break  out  in  some  other 
quarter.  You  must  penetrate  deeper  than  the  symptoms  in 
order  to  heal  bodily  disease.  There  the  symptoms  may  be 
often  necessary.  They  may  be  a  positive  relief  to  the  com- 
plaint. If  they  are  too  suddenly  checked,  while  the  source  of 
the  evil  is  not  reached,  the  evil  may  be  thrown  farther  in  and 
may  become  worse  than  ever.  It  is  the  same  with  morals. 
Take  any  evil  that  affects  society,  and  though  it  may  be 
restrained,  it  cannot  be  cured  by  law.  Suppressed  in  one  form 
it  will  burst  forth  in  another;  and  it  may  be  with  greater 
▼iralence  than  before. 

The  same  want  of  results  will  follow  when  men  are  told 
only  of  the  great  system  of  law  amidst  which   they  move. 
That  teaching  will  not  heal  them.     If,  amidst  it,  they  are  left 
to  believe  that  they  are  free,  the  danorer  is  that  they  will 
simply  listen  and  discard  the  teaching.    They  may  acknowledge 
that  it  is  true  ;  but  they  may  add — We  prefer  to  please  our- 
selves and  to  take  the  consequences  ;  or  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  are  brought  to  believe  that  they  are  mere  creatures  of 
circumstances,  mere  victims  of  an  irresistible  order  of  things, 
piere  specks  of  foam  upon  a  whirling  raging  river,  the  most 
powerful  impulses  to  improvement  disappear.      Why  should 
men  either  care  for  it  themselves  or  try  to  make  others  care  for 
it?    If  at  the  best  we  are  no  more  than  leaves  of  the  forest, 
why  try  to  make  fallen  leaves  green  again  ?     Why  not  let  them 
lie?    Their  work  is  done.     It  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  they 
are  wholly  lost.     They  are  a  part  of  the  progress  of  the  race. 
They  are  a  generation  out  of  which  another  generation  will 
spnDg  when  their  short-lived  story  has  been  closed  for  ever  in 
the  grave.     Let  them  rot  where  they  lie.     It  is  the  very  end 
of  their  existence ;  and  not  far  off  is  the  silent  home  for  all  of 
U8,  where  *  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling  and  the  weary  are 
at  rest' 

The  results  can  hardly  be  different  when  the  Gospel  is  pre- 
sented as  if  it  were  law.     It  matters  little  that  it  is  called  a 
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Gospel  if  it  be  really  a  law,  only  a  law  higher,  holier,  purer, 
more  boundless,  and  therefore  more  hopeless  of  attainment 
than  before. 

Nor  can  it  be  otherwise  with  any  institution  or  organisation 
that  does  not  rise  to  the  springs  of  life. 

All  such  things  fail  and  must  fail.  The  remedy,  if  it  is  to 
be  complete,  must  be  sought  elsewhere.  It  must  be  connected 
with  a  renovation,  with  a  new  beginning,  with  a  revolution  not 
BO  much  of  the  conduct  as  of  the  principles  from  which  the 
conduct  flows.  Then  only  will  there  be  healing  worthy  of  the 
name,  when,  instead  of  being  compelled  to  abstain  from  evil 
and  to  do  good,  man  learns  in  the  free  exercise  of  his  own 
choice  to  reject  the  one  and  to  adopt  the  other,  when,  instead 
of  being  controlled  only  by  outward  law  he  becomes  a  law 
unto  himself. 

Now  such  healing  is  to  be  found  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
alone.  '  What  the  law  could  not  do  in  that  it  was  weak  through 
the  flesh,  God  sending  His  own  Son  in  the  flesh,  and  for  sin, 
condemned  sin  in  the  flesh,  that  the  righteous  ordinance  of 
the  law  might  be  fulfilled  in  us  who  walk  not  after  the  flesh 
but  after  the  Spirit.'  By  that  one  fact,  Jesus  Christ  come  in 
the  flesh,  our  whole  relation  alike  to  God  and  to  goodness  is 
changed.  We  see  the  Almighty  reconciled  to  us.  We  hear 
His  voice  of  pardon,  we  believe  in  His  eternal  and  unchanging 
love.  Then  it  becomes  a  pleasure  to  us  to  walk  in  His  ways, 
to  hold  conununion  with  Him,  to  behold  Him  in  every  depart- 
ment of  nature,  in  every  arrangement  of  society,  in  the  circle 
of  the  family,  in  the  privacy  of  our  most  secret  and  solitary 
hours.  *  Perfect  love  casteth  out  fear.'  We  have  the  con- 
fidence of  children,  the  spirit  of  adoption,  the  desire  to  do  every 
part  of  a  Father's  will,  and  to  drink  whatever  cup  a  Father 
puts  into  our  hand. 

Nor  is  this  all ;  for  in  the  Lord  Jesus  we  obtain  also  con- 
stantly fresh  supplies  of  strength  for  the  life  thus  begun,  but 
difficult  to  pursue.  He  bestows  His  spirit  upon  us.  He 
strengthens  us  with  all  needful  grace,  so  that  we  can  overcome 
the  world,  and  be  more  than  conquerors  through  Him  that 
loved  us. 

This  is  true  healing :  aiid  experience  has  proved  that  it  is 
due  not  so  much  to  Christ  the  Moralist,  as  to  Christ  the 
Saviour.  It  would  be  an  instructive  line  of  thought  to  look 
back  upon  the  past,  and  to  ask  what  has  been  the  secret  of 
Christ^s  power  in  the  world,  I  cannot  do  this  now ;  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  answer  would  be — not  the  moral  precepts 
which  he  uttered ;  not  even  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  inter- 
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{ireted  as  a  system  of  practical  morality  (although  it  is  really 
ieur  more  than  that),  but  words  like  these,  '  Come  unto  me  all 
yc  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest.' 
Under  the  influence  of  these  words  morality  lives,  enlarges, 
deepens,  but  the  words  themselves,  and  the  spirit  which  they 
awaken,  precede  it,  mould  it,  beautify  it.  To  them  the  eye 
turns  amidst  surrounding  darkness ;  the  ear  listens  amidst  the 
cries  of  misery  of  which  earth  is  full ;  the  heart  clings  when  in 
the  very  desperation  of  perplexity  one  is  tempted  to  long  for 
death  rather  than  life.  In  them  and  words  like  them  rest  has 
been  found  for  the  weary,  comfort  for  the  sorrowful,  a  softening 
grace  for  the  hardened,  an  attractive  power  to  make  the  publi- 
can and  the  sinner  draw  near  in  awakened  sensibility  to  the 
thought  not  only  of  what  Jesus  was,  but  of  what  they  them- 
sdves  may  be.  Take  them  out  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
out  of  the  mouths  of  Christian  ministers ;  and  experience 
would  say.  You  have  taken  away  what  in  every  age  has  most 
of  all  healed  the  leper  and  laid  the  foundation  for  his  gift 

II.    The   homage   that,  in  healing,  the  Lord  Jesus   Christ 
poys  to  law.     When  the  leper  in  the  text  was  cleansed  Jesus 
said  to  him,  *  See  thou  tell  no  man ;  but  go  thy  way,  show  thy- 
self to  the  priest,  and  offer  the  gift  that  Moses  commanded,  for 
a  testimony  unto  them.'  Think  for  a  moment  of  the  object  for  the 
sake  of  which  this  testimony  was  to  be  given.    Not  to  proclaim 
the  glory  of  Him  by  whom  the  miracle  had  been  wrought,  so 
that  the  man  might  be  a  living  witness  of  the  divine  power  and 
grace  of  the  Redeemer,  for  then  the  mention  of  it  would  not 
have  been  preceded  by  the  words,  '  See  thou  tell  no  man.' 
Neither  was  it  to  secure  for  the  man  admission  to  society,  to 
the  Temple,  to  all  the  privileges  of  Israel's  covenant  relation- 
ship to  God,  for  then  Jesus  would  not  have  spoken  of  '  a  testi- 
mony unto  them,'  i.e.  unto  the  people.     Jesus  must  have  had 
another  object  in  view  than  either  of  those  now  mentioned.    It 
was  to  honour  the  law.     There  was  a  risk  that,  in  tl>e  extra- 
ordinary circumstances  of  the  case,  the  law  might  be  forgotten. 
Here  was  a   leper  cleansed,  and  pronounced  clean,  without 
regard  to  any  ordinance  of  the   law,   by  one  who  was  not  a 
priest,  not  even  a  member  of  the  synagogue,  by  one  who  had 
immediately  before,  in  His  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  placed  His 
teaching  in  decided  contrast  with  that  which  Israel  had  been 
accustomed  to  receive — *  Ye  have  heard  that  it  hath  been  said 
to  them  of  old  time  ' — '  But  I  say  unto  you.'     Was  there  not 
danger  lest  the  law  which  dealt  so  carefully   with    leprosy, 
might  be  lost  sight  of?     In  amazement  at  the  miracle  the  man, 
the  multitude,  might  have  made  short  work  of  Moses  and  the 
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kw.  That  was  not  the  purpose  of  Jesus.  *  He  came  not  to 
destroy  but  to  fulfil ';  and  that,  in  the  very  instant  of  estab- 
lishing His  new  kingdom ,  the  law  might  be  duly^  publicly, 
honoured,  He  said  *  Go  thy  way,  and  offer  the  gift  that  Moses 
commanded,  for  a  testimony  unto  them.' 

Thus  also,  if  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  if  the  Christian  Church 
seems  at  first  sight  to  undervalue  law,  it  only  brings  us  back 
to  it,  although  in  a  sense  deeper  and  more  important  than  be- 
fore. There  is  an  impression  on  the  minds  of  many  that  when 
a  Christian  minister  occupies  himself  with  what  he  describes  as 
the  preaching  of  the  Gospel^  or  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  he  is  concemea  only  about  what  they  call  a  meta- 
physical theology.  He  is  supposed  to  spend  the  chief  part  of 
his  time 

In  wandering  mazes  lost, 

writing  theories  of  God  and  of  divine  things  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  comprehend ;  to  have  no  knowledge  of  the  world,  no 
sense  of  its  value,  no  appreciation  of  its  actual  struggles,  and 
difficulties,  and  temptations,  and  sorrows.  Men  go  to  church 
not  expecting  to  hear  anything  that  will  come  home  to  them, 
that  will  warn  them  against  the  little  daily  sins  into  which  they 
fall  most  easily,  encourage  them  in  the  common,  homely  virtues 
that  they  are  most  prone  to  neglect,  touch  the  springs  of  life 
in  those  scenes  of  work  and  trial  in  which  all  must  move. 
They  expect  what  they  stigmatise  as  theology — or  nothing. 

Now,  I  shall  not  spend  time  in  asking  how  far  men  mistake 
their  own  feelings  when  they  speak  thus,  or  how  far  there  is 
some  truth  in  their  complaint.  It  seems  to  me  that  to  a  certain 
extent  they  do  mistake  their  own  feelings.  Few  will  be  so 
foolish  as  to  think  that  they  could  be  satisfied  with  pulpit  ser- 
vices from  which  theology  was  expelled.  Imagine,  if  you 
can,  a  minister  whose  sermons  are  occupied  with  the  best 
methods  of  house-building,  ventilation,  and  drainage;  with 
germs  of  disease  floating  in  the  atmosphere  ;  with  public  parks 
and  gymnastic  exercises  ;  even  with  higher  things,  the  organi- 
sation of  elementary  schools  or  the  problem  of  secondary  edu- 
cation ;  what  would  it  all  come  to  ?  *  A  field  to  bury  strangers 
in.'  It  is  not  because  there  is  too  much  theology  in  the  pulpit 
that  people  tire  of  what  they  hean  It  is  because  there  is  often 
either  no  theology  at  all,  or  because  its  expression,  however  suit- 
able once,  is  less  suitable  now ;  because  it  is  cast  in  a  mould  of 
thought  different  from  that  which  marks  our  day ;  because  many 
of  its  words  have  ceased  to  have  a  real  meaning  to  us.  It  was 
a  noble  fabric  in  its  time ;  and  estimated  in  tne  light  of  the 
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particular  errors  it  was  designed  to  meet,  it  is  for  ever  true. 
But  it  needs  reworking  in  the  light  of  the  thoughts  and  wants 
of  the  present  These  considerations  also  show  us  that  the 
complaints  to  which  I  have  referred  are  not  entirely  without 
foundation  ;  and  that  the  Church,  confident  in  the  power  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  within  her,  might  do  well  to  try  the  remedy  in 
her  hands. 

But  apart  from  this  the  complaints  have  no  real  ground  to 
rest  on*  When  we  look  at  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  Himself, 
His  whole  life  and  words  and  actions  are  a  tribute  to  law  in 
it8  best  and  highest  sense.  He  honours  even  the  Mosaic  law 
while  in  the  act  of  expanding  and  perfecting  it  He  makes  it 
His  great  aim  to  establish  a  kingdom  of  righteousness  in  the 
breasts  of  men,  to  lead  them  into  all  holy  affections,  devout 
resolutions,  beautiful  and  gracious  deeds.  The  severest  lan- 
guage that  He  employs  is  addressed  to  those  who  know  and  do 
not ;  to  those  who  substitute  the  letter  for  the  spirit,  the  formal 
for  the  real ;  not  to  publicans  and  harlots,  but  to  Scribes  and 
Pharisees,  priests  and  lawyers,  the  elite  of  the  mechanical  reli- 
gious society  of  Jerusalem,  the  rulers  of  her  synagogues,  the 
members  of  her  presbyteries.  His  own  life  was  the  love  which 
sums  up  within  it  all  law  and  order,  and  His  aim  was  to  make 
His  disciples  love  God  and  man  as  He  did.  He  did  not  so 
much  teach  as  live  the  Gospel.  ^  In  Him  was  life,'  says  the 
beloved  apostle,  *  and  the  life  was  the  liorht  of  men.' 

When  we  look  at  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  the  same  thing 
comes  home  to  us  with  equal  {)ower.  At  the  very  instant  when 
he  proclaims  with  all  his  energy  and  zeal  that  '  the  righteous- 
ness of  God  without  the  law  is  manifested,'  and  that  we  *  are 
saved  by  faith,'  he  cries,  '  Do  we  then  make  void  law  through 
faith  ?  God  forbid  !  Yea,  we  establish  law.'  His  epistles  are 
a  storehouse  of  reproofs  of  sin  in  every  form,  of  incentives  to 
every  virtue  that  adorns  private  or  social  or  public  life. 

It  is  not  otherwise  with  the  whole  New  Testament ;  and  if 
we  come  down  to  later  times  it  is  still  the  same.  '  Of  law  there 
can  be  no  less  acknowledged  than  that  her  seat  is  the  bosom  of 
God;  her  voice  the  harmony  of  the  world.  All  things  in 
heaven  and  earth  do  her  homage,  the  very  least  as  feeling  her 
care,  and  the  greatest  as  not  exempted  from  her  power ;  both 
angels  and  men  and  creatures  of  what  condition  soever,  though 
each  in  different  sort  and  manner,  admiring  her  as  the  mother 
of  their  peace  and  joy.'  ^  The  man  who  used  these  words  was 
a  Christian  minister.     His  enthusiasm  for  law  had  touched  his 

»  Hooker's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  240. 
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lips  with  an  eloquence^  when  he  spoke  of  it,  that  neither  philo- 
sopher nor  lawyer  has  ever  equalled. 

Tes,  my  brethren,  it  is  so.  There  is  no  language  too  strong 
in  which  to  repudiate  the  idea  that  the  Christian  Church  values 
doctrine  more  than  life,  or  that  it  is  the  business  of  her  ministers 
to  go  about  only  trying  to  save  in  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the 
word  the  souls  of  men.  They  have  a  higher  aim  and  issue  of 
all  their  efforts — to  call  men  to  a  better  and  a  sweeter  and  a 
nobler  life  than  that  which  they  naturally  lead ;  to  save  them,  not 
in  the  mere  sense  of  plucking  their  souls  out  of  eternal  misery 
and  putting  them  down  into  the  midst  of  eternal  joys,  but  in  the 
sense  of  bringing  them  out  of  sin  into  righteousness,  out  of 
self-seeking  into  self-sacrifice,  out  of  life  in  the  world  alone  into 
life  in  God.  That  is  their  aim.  That  is  what  they  mean  by 
salvation.  Salvation  is  true  life.  True  life  is  salvation.  They 
value  doctrine  for  that  They  preach  doctrine  because  it  leads 
to  that.  They  magnify  theology,  because  when  it  is  a  theology 
springing  out  of  the  living  convictions  of  the  present,  finding 
its  answer  in  the  heart  of  the  present,  it  means  those  views  of 
the  nature  of  God,  and  of  His  mode  of  dealing  with  us  which 
alone  draw  out  the  heart  to  Him  and  implant  within  us  that 
love  which  is  the  root  of  all  acceptable  service,  the  spring  of  all 
sustained  obedience,  the  spirit  of  all  cheerful  submission,  love 
to  One  who  first  loved  us.  But  it  ought  never  to  be  said  that 
either  Jesus  Christ,  or  the  New  Testament,  or  the  Christian 
Church,  cares  for  doctrine,  for  theology,  apart  from  life,  or 
except  as  a  means  to  life.  While  we  proclaim  the  insufficiency 
of  law  in  all  its  forms  to  cleanse  the  leper  that  is  before  us 
whether  in  town  or  country,  we  yet  exalt  law  as  that  into 
which,  when  cleansed,  he  is  to  be  raised.  We  say  that  to 
live  well,  in  conformity  with  God's  perfect  law,  is  the  chief 
duty  of  man,  and  that  well-living  will  be  the  grand  charac* 
teristic  of  the  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth,  wherein  dwelleth 
righteousness. 

I  must  draw  to  a  conclusion,  and  I  do  so  with  two  brief 
remarks: — 

1.  The  social  reformers  of  the  day  will  always  do  well  to 
take  along  with  them  the  influences  of  the  Christian  Church.  It 
is  a  notable  fact  that  the  Association  whose  annual  Congress 
opens  here  to-day  has  done  80  from  the  first.  But  that  is  not 
the  opinion  of  all  social  reformers.  Many  of  them  are  disposed 
to  go  on  without  the  Church,  and  to  trust  to  law,  to  organisa- 
tion, to  better  social  arrangements  to  effect  their  end.  Let 
them  consider  well  what  this  means.  They  will  have  nothing 
to  do  with  a  Gospel  whose  message  is  pardon  to  sinful  roan. 
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They  will  go  back  to  law.  Are  they  quite  sure  that  they  will 
always  get  law  to  go  back  to  ?  Israel  did  not  find  it  so.  That 
people  rejected  Christ.  They  rose  in  indignation  at  the  thought 
that  He  spoke  blasphemous  words  against  Moses  and  the  law 
and  the  temple.  They  crucified  Him,  thinking  to  continue,  it 
may  be  even  to  raise  to  a  higher  point  than  ever,  the  old  glories 
of  the  law.  Did  they  gain  their  point  ?  Let  the  blackened 
wallsy  the  bamed  up  homes,  the  ruined  heaps  of  their  city  and 
temple  say.  Let  themselves  say,  as,  scattered  over  the  surface 
of  Uie  earth,  they  are  everywhere  *  a  byword  among  the 
heathen,  a  shaking  of  the  head  among  the  people.'  They  re- 
jected the  one,  but  they  did  not  keep  the  other.  How  often 
does  this  happien.  A  little  blossom  rejoicing  in  its  bright  colour 
said,  I  will  not  ripen  into  fruit.  I  will  keep  my  beauty  to  be 
an  object  of  admiration  to  every  eye  that  sees  me.  It  succeeded 
in  arresting  its  further  progress ;  but  did  it  keep  its  beauty  ? 
Its  bright  colour  faded.  Its  petals  fell.  In  a  short  time  there 
was  neither  fruit  nor  blossom.  We  may  refuse  God's  plan, 
but  it  does  not  follow  that  we  can  keep  our  own.  The  world 
changes.  Time  rolls  on.  What  was  well  adapted  to  one  stage 
of  human  history  is  not  equally  adapted  to  another.  We  may 
refuse  the  new  just  to  find  that  the  old  has  passed  or  is  passing 
from  our  grasp. 

It  may  be  so  here.  The  Gospel  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
may  not  be  trusted.  Many  may  place  their  dependence  upon 
Acts  of  Parliament,  upon  general  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
nature,  upon  the  practical  precepts  of  the  New  Testament 
apart  from  the  doctrinal  truths  out  of  which  they  flow,  and  could 
the  experiment  be  carried  out  to  its  full  length,  the  chances 
are  that  they  would  discover  that  just  as  they  seemed  to  grasp 
what  they  were  aiming  at,  it  was  gone.  There  are  forces  in 
the  world  which  no  science  of  physical  force  has  yet  been  able 
to  measure.  There  are  agencies  in  the  heart  of  man  which  no 
physiologist  has  been  able  to  detect.  There  are  strange  diffi- 
culties apt  to  come  up  in  the  way  of  the  most  perfect  theory 
which  rests  upon  human  observation  only ;  and  the  end  is 
failure,  the  very  best  calculations  put  to  shame. 

It  is  well,  therefore,  to  get  into  God's  plan,  and  when  we 
find  Him  superseding  the  law  by  the  Gospel  and  putting  new 
wine  into  new  bottles,  we  may  be  sure  that  here,  as  in  all  other 
things,  there  is  a  deep  philosophy,  true  alike  to  the  purposes 
of  God  and  the  nature  of  man. 

2.  The  Christian  Church  will  do  well  to  feel  increasing 
interest  in  questions  of  social  reform.     There  are  none  indeed 
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in  whom  these  questions  ought  to  awaken  a  greater  interest, 
for  all  of  them  relate  only  to  what  elevates  and  enriches  life. 
Municipal  and  International  Law,  the  Repression  of  Crime, 
Education,  Economy  and  Trade,  Health,  Art, ought  to  be  as  dear 
to  the  ministers  and  members  of  the  Church  of  Christ  as  thej 
can  be  to  any  social  reformer.  To  regulate  them  aright,  to  remove 
what  hinders,  to  promote  what  furthers  their  due  development, 
is  to  advance  that  kingdom  of  God  in  the  world  which,  founded 
upon  faith  in  Him  as  a  righteous  and  loving  Father,  consists 
of  order,  harmony,  beauty,  all  that  is  pleasant  to  the  eye  and 
good  for  food.  The  Church  of  Christ  cannot  fail,  therefore, 
to  take  an  interest  in  them.  They  were  her  own  ideas,  the 
plans  that  her  fathers  sketched,  the  labours  that  her  fathers 
urged  to,  centuries  before  social  reform,  as  a  cause,  was  heard 
of.  It  is  not  possible  that  she  should  view  them  with  indiffe- 
rence. And,  my  brethren,  in  the  name  of  the  ministers  of 
Christ  I  say  that  we  do  not.  We  behold  in  every  honest 
effort  to  make  men  live  better  a  part  of  the  spirit  of  our  Divine 
Master.  We  feel  that  we  are  in  the  path  of  duty  when  we 
can  substitute  knowledge  of  any  kind  for  ignorance,  health  for 
sickness,  cleanliness  for  dirt,  a  pleasure  in  the  fair  and  beauti- 
ful for  acquiescence  in  ugly  forms  and  ill-matched  colours; 
when  we  can  do  anything  to  improve  the  relations  between  the 
employer  and  the  employed;  when  we  can  strengthen  the 
foundations  of  liberty  at  home  ;  when  we  can  draw  into  closer 
bonds  with  one  another  the  different  nations  of  the  earth.  It  is 
a  terrible  mistake  to  think  or  say  that  we  do  not  care  for  these 
things.  Not  one  of  them  is  strange  to  us.  All  that  we  cannot 
forget  is  that  we  are  entrusted  with  a  particular  method  of 
attaining  them,  and  that  we  think  we  can  show,  not  from 
Kevelation  only,  but  from  history  and  experience,  that  our 
method  is  the  true  one.  Certainly  it  is  not  to  stand  alone, 
but  it  is  to  leaven  every  other  effort,  to  be  the  soul  of  every 
other  plan.  We  preach  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  His  holy 
incarnation,  in  His  divine  life,  in  His  loving  sacrifice  even 
unto  death,  in  His  resurrection  from  the  grave,  in  His  living 
now,  a  Redeemer  not  of  the  past  merely  but  of  the  present. 
Then  we  come  to  you,  social  reformers ;  and  we  ask  you  to 
give  us  the  benefit  of  your  knowledge  of  men,  of  your  expe- 
rienc^e  of  life,  that  we  may  mingle  that  knowledge  with  the 
lessons  of  the  Bible,  and  may  thus  be  helped  to  speak  to  the 
men  of  our  own  day  in  such  a  manner  that  they  shall  answer 
us,  as  the  statue  of  Memnon  answered  with  its  sounds  to  the 
rays  of  the  morninsc  sun.     Let  us  therefore  unite  our  efforts. 
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Then  we  shall  all  go  back  to  law  again — only  to  law  better 
understood,  more  freely  adopted  than  before.  The  City  of  the 
Law  will  be  our  home,  but  far  more  glorious  than  of  old — a 
new  Jerusalem ;  and,  living  in  law  and  up  to  law  in  its  highest 
form,  we  shall  find  that  perfect  law,  walked  in  with  a  perfect 
heart,  is  perfect  freedom. 
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BT  THE 

RIGHT   HONOURABLE   THE    EARL    OF   ABERDEEN, 

PRESIDENT   OF   THE   ASSOCIATION. 


WHEN  I  received  your  most  cordial  invitation  to  occupy  the 
President's  chair  at  this  Congress,  the  natural  feeling  of 
diffidence  which  made  me  reluctant  to  accept  so  prominent  a 
position  would  have  prevailed  in  causing  me  to  decline  it,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  consideration  urged  upon  me  by  more  than 
one  valued  friend,  that  circumstances  of  local  connection  coun- 
terbalanced in  some  degree  the  want  of  more  direct  qualifica- 
tions for  the  office  which  I  have  now  the  privilege  to  hold- 
Gladly,  therefore,  do  I  at  the  outset  take  advantage  of  the  fact 
of  my  connection  with  the  town  and  county  of  Aberdeen,  as 
conferring  upon  me  in  some  sort  a  representative  character  on 
this  occasion,  and  thus  enabling  me  to  express  on  the  part  of 
this  city  and  district  a  cordial  welcome  to  the  members  of  The 
National  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Social  Science,  on 
their  assembling  for  the  first  time  in  the  North  of  Scotland  and 
in  the  Granite  City. 

When  I  allude  to  my  personal  connection  with  Aberdeen  I 
must  not  be  understood  to  claim  any  direct  relations,  either 
municipal  or  commercial,  with  this  city.  In  former  times,  the 
county  families  in  Scotland  often  took  an  active  part  in  local 
urban  affairs ;  but  during  the  last  thirty  years  a  great  change 
has  taken  place  in  this  respect,  and  as  a  rule  the  landed  pro* 
prietors  are  not  now  to  be  found  taking  a  share  in  the  regular 
business  and  social  affairs  of  their  county  town.  But  as  regards 
Aberdeen,  at  any  rate,  there  seems  to  be  nothing  to  regret  in 
the  change.  The  affairs  of  the  city  are  ably  administered  by  a 
body  elected  from  the  most  enlightened  and  enterprising  of  the 
citizens.  The  municipal  government  thus  devolves  upon  those 
who  are  best  qualified  to  administer  it,  and  most  immediately 
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interested  in  its  success,  while  the  county  gentlemen  are  at 
leisure  to  attend  to  the  affairs  of  the  rural  districts.  There  is 
at  the  same  time  ample  scope  for  a  hearty  interchange  of  sym- 
pathy and  interest  in  matters  which  concern  the  moral  well- 
being  or  material  prosperity  of  either  town  or  country,  and  it 
may  truly  be  said  that  this  satisfactory  relationship  was  never 
on  a  more  solid  and  enduring  basis  than  at  present. 

On  succeeding  to  a  chair  which  has  been  filled  by  men 
distinguished  for  their  learning,  ability,  and  culture,  I  have 
found  that  a  reference  to  the  Transactions  of  the  Association 
has  only  served  to  increase  my  difficulty  in  preparing  to  address 
you  to-night,  not  only  because  my  appreciation  of  the  brilliancy 
and  force  of  many  of  the  addresses  to  which  you  have  listened 
on  former  occasions,  increases  the  feeling  of  doubt  as  to  whether 
I  could  hope  to  offer  you  an  address  which  should  not  be  wholly 
unworthy  of  the  occasion  and  the  audience,  but  also  because  it 
has  become  increasingly  difficult  to  select  a  topic  of  sufficient 
importance,  which  has  not  been  fully  treated  of  in  previous 
addresses  to  the  Association. 

The  great  question  of  education,  for  example,  at  once  sug- 
gests itself  as  being  ostensibly  a  suitable  topic  for  this  occasion  ; 
but  the  events  of  the  past  twelve  months  afford  no  adequate 
ground  for  again  taking  up  a  theme  which  was  handled  in  so 
able  and  exhaustive  a  manner  in  the  strikinor  address  delivered 
at  Liverpool  last  year  by  my  noble  friend,  Lord  Huntly.  On 
several  previous  occasions  also  this  subject  held  a  prominent 
place  in  the  addresses  which  inaugurated  your  meetings ;  no- 
tably in  1871,  when  Lord  Hampton  (then  Sir  John  Pakington) 
occupied  the  President's  chair  at  Leeds,  and  also,  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  in  the  previous  year  at  Newcastle,  when  the  noble 
Duke  who  presided  at  that  Congress  made  special  reference  to 
the  question  of  religious  teaching,  in  respect  of  which  his  re- 
marks appear  to  me  to  be  both  weighty  and  trenchant — recent 
experience  having  by  no  means  weakened  their  force.  But  the 
whole  matter  is  in  fact  at  present  in  a  stage  which  renders  it  a 
subject  for  careful  observation  rather  than  for  new  suggestions, 
important  changes  having  been  made  in  our  whole  system  of 
National  Education,  upon  the  effects  of  which  it  is,  as  yet, 
perhaps  too  soon  to  form  a  definite  opinion. 

The  present  occasion  would  be,  in  a  very  exceptional  man- 
ner, opportune  for  a  general  retrospect  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Association  since  its  formation,  because,  in  entering  upon 
the  Session  which  has  been  this  day  inaugurated,  the  Associa- 
tion attains  its  majority  —  this  being  the  one-and-twentieth 
Congress  since  the  first  meeting  was  held  at  Birmingham,  under 
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the  presidency  of  the  great  scholar,  statesmaD,  and  orator,  whoee 
name  and  influence  secured  a  distinguished  position  for  the 
Society  even  in  its  infancy.  But  not  only  do  the  limits  of  time 
at  my  disposal  forbid  my  entering  on  such  a  review,  but,  fur- 
ther, I  feel  that  it  may  more  fitly  devolve  on  some  one  who  has 
followed  the  proceedings  and  fortunes  of  the  Society  during  the 
last  twenty  years,  and  who  is  therefore  in  that,  as  well  as  in 
other  respects,  better  qualified  than  I  can  pretend  to  be  to 
perform  the  task. 

Among  the  questions  to  which  public  and  legislative  atten- 
tion is  at  present  directed,  and  which  therefore  fitly  takes  a 
place  in  your  programme,  is  that  of  prison  labour,  and  I  am 
glad  to  notice  that  it  is  one  of  the  specific  questions  to  be  dis- 
cussed in  the  section  presided  over  by  the  Lord  Advocate. 
The  matter  is  one  in  respect  of  which  I  can  take  no  other  place 
than  that  of  a  learner,  and  if  I  offer  a  few  remarks  upon  it,  it  is 
solely  with  the  view  of  stimulating,  not  of  anticipating,  the 
discussion  of  which  it  will  doubtless  form  the  subject  But  it 
seems  to  me  that  labour  in  connection  with  imprisonment  has 
hitherto  been  regarded  too  exclusively  as  an  aggravation  of 
punishment,  and  therefore  as  an  additional  degradation  imposed 
upon  the  prisoner.  It  may  be  this,  doubtless,  and  in  many 
cases  it  ought  to  be  so.  To  the  ill-conditioned  idler,  who  spends 
his  life  either  on  the  streets  or  in  the  Bridewell,  all  work  is 
irksome  ;  and  for  certain  classes  of  criminals  it  is  but  right  that 
prison  labour  should  be  essentially  penal.  But  when  prisoners 
are  employed  at  trades  which  they  have  followed  before  their 
conviction,  or  by  which  they  may  earn  their  living  after  the 
expiration  of  their  sentence,  such  labour  is  in  no  respect  de- 
grading, and  in  numerous  instances  it  cannot  fail  to  operate  as 
a  positive  alleviation  of  the  prisoner's  lot.  Enforced  idleness 
in  a  bare  and  solitary  cell  would  be  to  many  a  more  grievous 
punishment  than  enforced  labour  in  any  probable  circumstances. 
To  administer  prison  labour  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  be  puni- 
tive to  the  undeserving,  and  a  boon  to  those  who  give  proof  of 
their  desire  after  reformation — this  is  one  of  the  problems  which 
claim  solution.  The  difficulty  in  dealing  with  it  is  vastly  in- 
creased by  the  fact,  that  not  only  the  prisoner  but  his  work,  is 
isolated.  Gaol  labour  is  entirely  separated  from  kindred  labour 
outside  the  prison  walls,  and  it  is  denied  a  free  market  for  its 
productions,  as  at  present  the  prison  authorities  are  compelled 
in  a  sense  to  smuggle  their  wares  into  the  market,  and  thus  to 
dispose  of  them  at  a  serious  disadvantage.  But  it  may  be 
reasonably  hoped  that  ere  long  the  public  intelligence  will 
revolt  against  the  idea  that  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  community 
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that  the  inmates  of  our  gaols  should  be  kept  at  useless  toil  during 
their  imprisonment,  and  then  turned  out  upon  society  unfit  for 
anything  save  to  thieve  or  beg.  It  is  probably  impossible  to 
msike  prison  labour  either  remunerative  to  the  community  or 
beneficial  to  the  prisoner,  in  the  case  of  persons  committed 
for  the  very  short  terms  which  form  so  large  a  proportion  of 
the  sentences  on  summary  conviction,  recorded  in  the  judicial 
statistics  of  every  year.  But  the  experience  of  the  working  of 
our  convict  establishments,  alluded  to  by  Lord  Aberdare  in 
1875,  at  Brighton,*  and  even  of  some  of  our  large  local  gaols, 
tends  to  show  that  no  similar  difficulty  exists  in  cases  where 
longer  sentences  are  imposed.  The  Prison  Acts  of  last  session 
will  perhaps  prepare  the  way  for  some  advance  in  this  direction, 
as  the  power  conferred  on  the  Secretary  of  State  to  distribute 
prisoners  among  the  various  gaols,  appears  to  indicate  an  inten- 
tion to  group  together  the  pnson  population  according  to  the 
length  of  sentence  imposed,  or  to  the  character  of  the  labour  to 
be  exacted. 

It  is  not,  however,  from  legislation  that  a  decided  reform 
need  be  expected,  but  rather  from  the  cultivation  of  a  more 
healthy  and  intelligent  public  opinion  on  the  subject.     Hence 
the  great  value  of  the  aid  which  this  Association  can  afford  in 
the  matter,  and  the  importance  of  free  discussion  at  meetings 
like  the  present.     If  all  restrictions  on  prison  labour  were  re- 
moved, it  is  possible  that  many  persons  might  be  temporarily 
prejudiced,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  must  be  remembered  that 
it  is  the  interest  of  the  prison  authority  to  employ  prisoners  in 
the  manner  which  is  most  profitable,  and  therefore  with  a  free 
market  there  would  be  less  tendency  than  at  j)resent  to  an 
unfair  pressure  on   any  particular  trade.      If  the  term  of  a 
prisoner's  sentence  be  spent  in  teachinfjr  him  a  trade  which,  by 
reason  of  its  being  either  over-stocked  or  over- weigh  ted  by 
prison  labour,  will  not  afford  him  the  means  of  earning  a  liveli- 
hood on  his  discharge  from  gaol,  one  great  object  of  prison 
administration  has  failed.      On  the  other  hand,  if  once  the 
labour  of  a  prisoner  be  made  really  [)rofitable  to  the  prison 
authority,  it  will  probably  be  profitable  to  himself  when  he 
ceases  to  be  a  prisoner ;  and  if  any  help  be  needed  to  secure 
this  end,  it  may  easily  be  aff^orded  by  voluntary  societies  estab- 
lished outside  the  j)risons,  and  independent  of  them,  but  con- 
nected with  the  same  market  at  which  the  productions  of  prison 
labour  are  disposed  of.     An  industrious  and  well-conducted 
prisoner  would  then  be  enabled  to  secure,  immediately  on  his 
discharge  from  custody,  em[)loyment  precisely  similar  to  that 
which  occupied  him  in  the  gaol,  and  thus  relieved  from  the 
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special  dangers  and  difficulties  which  at  present  beset  the  dis- 
charged prisoner  during  the  period  in  which  he  is  seeking 
employment,  he  would  be  enabled  ultimately  to  pass  into  the 
ranks  of  his  particular  trade. 

The  new  Prison  Acts  give  special  interest  and  importance 
to  the  general  question  of  the  management  of  prisons,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  they  render  a  discussion  upon  it  somewhat  in- 
opportune,  for  it  would  be  undesirable  to  deal  by  anticipation 
with  the  work  of  the  several  Commissions  which  have  just  been 
appointed  to  administer  the  local  prisons  throughout  the  king- 
dom.    We  may  confidently  hope  that  many  of  the  abuses  and 
defects  which  at  present  mark  the  administration  of  the  smaller 
gaols  will  at  once  disappear,  and  that  the  large  statutory  powers 
now  created  will  be  exercised  in  the  introduction  generally  of 
some  radical  reforms.    But  there  are  certain  matters  connected 
with  prisons  which  remain  unaffected  by  recent  legislation,  save 
perhaps  that  the  impending  changes  resulting  from  it  will  pro- 
bably clear  the  way  for  further  reforms.     One  of  the  chief 
difficulties  at  present  experienced  in  regard  to  the  employment 
of  prisoners,  and  even  to  the  maintenance  of  discipline  among, 
them,  arises  from  the  fact,  already  noticed,  that  the  majority  of 
the  inmates  of  our  gaols  are  persons  committed  on  summary 
conviction  and  for  very  short  terms.     The  total  number  of 
persons  committed  to  prison  in  England  on  summary  conviction 
in  1875,  according  to  the  judicial  statistics  of  that  year,  was 
90,287,  and  of  this  number  66,100  were  imprisoned  for  various 
periods  not  exceeding  a  month.     Lord  Aberdare  made  a  start- 
ling statement  when  he  said,  at  Brighton,  that  in  most  caues 
such    prisoners  Meave  prison   morally  worse  than  they  en- 
tered it,'  and,  though  great  improvements  in  this  respect  may 
be  hoped  for  from  State  control  of  prisons,  his  statement  re- 
mains  that   ^  after  all  that   has  been,   or  can  be  done,  im- 
prisonment for  comparatively  short  terms  must  ever  remain  an 
unsatisfactor}'  method  of  punit^hment.'      In  describing  it  as 
unsatisfactory,  I  judge  from  the  context  Lord  Aberdare  intended 
to  express  the  opinion  that  imprisonment  under  such  circum- 
stances never  can  be  made  reformative.  But  it  will  be  admitted 
that  when  imprisonment  is  simply  punitive,  it  fails  of  its  most 
important  function,  if  it  be  not  at  the  same  time  deterrent ;  and 
that  punishment  for  brief  terms  does  entirely  fail  in  this  respect 
is  amply  established  by  the  records  of  our  courts,  and  the 
figures  afforded  by  the  annual  volumes  of  judicial  statistics. 
The  total  number  of  commitments  to  English  prisons  in  1875 
amounted  to  170,300,  and  of  these  as  many  as  65,871  were  of 
persons   who  had  been  previously  committed.      There  is  no 
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abstract  moral  connection   between    offences  against  human 
laws,  and  the  particular  punishments  which  particular  laws  have 
prescribed,  and  therefore  when  punishment  proves  notoriously 
inadequate  either  to  reform  the  criminal  or  to  deter  from  crime, 
it  becomes  rimply  useless,  if  not  worse  than  useless.     That  the 
same  individual  should  be  sent  to  prison  for  a  week,  or  a  month 
for  the  10th,  20th,  or,  as  sometimes  occurs  in  London,  even  for 
the  50th  or  100th  time,  can  only  serve  to  bring  prisons  and  the 
administration  of  the  criminal  law  into  contempt.     Surely  it 
would  be  for  the  interest  not  only  of  the  community,  but  of  the 
offenders  themselves,  that  the  mere  fact  of  a  certain  number  of 
successive  convictions  should  render  the  delinquent  liable  to  be 
arraigned  before  a  higher  tribunal,   and  committed   for   the 
maximum  term  of  imprisonnvent,  or  even  to  be  sent  to  penal 
servitude.    When  such  habitual  offenders  are  reclaimable,  they 
would  thus  be  afforded  at  least  a  reasonable  chance  of  reforma- 
tion ;  and  if  they  be  incorrigible,  it  is  only  right  that  they 
should  thus  be  practically  outlawed.      The  suggestion  here 
offered  deserves  neither  discredit  nor  praise  on  the  score  of 
novelty  ;  for  it  is  in  fact  but  an  extension  of  a  principle  which 
is  as  old  as  the  Vagrancy  Laws. 

By  thus  eliminating  from  the  population  of  our  common 
gaols  the  class  of.  habitues,  now  so  numerous  in  large  towns, 
the  number  of  prisoners  committed  for  short  terms  would  in 
time  be  considerably  reduced.  And  if,  as  seems  probable,  the 
power  of  imprisoning  for  debt,  and  of  committing  in  default 
of  paying  money  penalties,  is  ere  long  to  be  further  curtailed 
by  legislation  in  the  sense  indicated  by  the  Home  Secretary 
during  the  session  before  last,  the  prison  will  become  more 
essentially  an  institution  for  the  punishment  and  reformation  of 
criminaUy  and  prison  administration  will  thereby  be  further 
simplified.  It  would  probably  excite  the  surprise  of  many 
even  in  this  audience  to  be  informed  that  a  not  inconsiderable 
section  of  the  inmates  of  our  gaols  are  charged  with  no  crime, 
and  that  not  only  the  regulations  in  force  for  the  discipline  of 
prisons,  but  the  statutes  under  which  those  regulations  are 
framed,  carefully  distinguish  between  criminal  and  non-criminal 
prisoners.  Of  the  latter  class,  debtors  constitute  a  considerable 
proportion ;  for  though  the  gross  anomalies  and  abuses  of  the 
debtors'  prison  are  now  becoming  matter  of  history,  imprison- 
ment for  debt  practically  remains  as  an  EnoHsh  institution. 
It  is  true,  people  are  no  longer  imprisoned  simj)ly  for  owinir 
money,  but  they  are  committed  for  not  paying  it  when  ordered 
to  do  80  by  a  competent  tribunal.  The  theoretical  distinction 
is  clear  enough,  but  in  many  cases  the  practical  effect  is  the  same. 

c  3 
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A  man  who  refuses  or  neglects  to  pay  a  debt  which  it  is 
in  his  power  to  discharge,  may  justly  be  sent  to  prison.      But 
the  case  is  very  different  when  the  obligation  is  created  without 
suspicion  of  fraud,  and  when  misfortune  may  have  produced  a 
real  incapacity  to  meet  it     In  such  circumstances  it  is  illogrical 
and  inconsistent  to  imprison  at  all,  now  that  imprisonment  for 
debt  has  been  ostensibly  abolished.     Whereas,  in  the  other 
case  supposed,  the  debtor's  conduct  is  essentially  fraudulent, 
and  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  why  the  severity  of  imprison- 
ment should  for  him  be  so  carefully  mitigated.     I  am  not  un- 
mindful of   the  practical   difficulties   which   must   beset    the 
administration  of  such  laws,  no  matter  how  wisely  they  may 
be  conceived  and  how  carefully  they  may  be  framed :  but  I 
venture,  nevertheless,  to  submit  that  legislative  reforms,  in  the 
sense  I  have  indicated,   are   urgently  required.     Moreover, 
while  the  Legislature  ought  to  be  solicitous,  in  the  interest  of 
good  citizens,  to  afford  ready  and  adequate  means  of  enforcing 
the  obligations  contracted  in  commercial  life,  the  concomitant 
evil  of  inducing  carelessness  in  giving  credit  should  likewise  be 
avoided.     There  is  some  reason  to  fear,  lest  on  account  of  the 
cheap  and  expeditious  procedure  of  the  County  Courts,  many 
persons  are  allowed  to  lapse  into  the  position  of  debtors,  and 
ultimately  to  reach  the  debtor's  ward  of  the  common  gaol, 
who    would  probably  escape   if   credit  were   nut  so    easily 
obtained. 

A  reform  in  the  management  of  our  workhouses,  similar  to 
that  now  proceeding  in  respect  of  prisons,  is  probably  some- 
what remote  ;  for  the  question  is  beset  with  many  difficulties, 
including  that  of  the  relative  functions  of  local  and  imperial 
taxation.     And  yet  it  is  to  be  feared  that  in  the  administra- 
tion of  our  Poor  Laws  abuses  exist  as  great  as  those  which 
have  led  to  the  new  Prison  Acts.     The  idle,  and  those  who  are 
scarcely  deserving  of  pity,  are  allowed  to  be  a  serious  burden 
upon  the  rates,  while  our  poorhouses  seem  to  be  in  many 
respects  conducted  on  the  assumption  that  such  as  these  alone 
will    claim  admittance.       The   unfortunate   who    lapse    into 
poverty  through  no  fault  of  their  own  are  thus  repelled,  and 
as  the  result,  the  public  sense  is  occasionally  shocked  by  the 
record  of   bitter  privations  and  even  of  deaths  incurred  to 
avoid  the  poorhouse.     Is  it  reasonable  to  hope  that  some  day 
the  masters  of  our  large  workhouses  will  be  men  of  the  same 
calibre  as  the  governors  of  our  best  ordered  prisons,  and  that 
the  constant  supervision  of  visiting  committees  of  magistrates 
will  further  insure  due  discrimination  in  the  administration  of 
such  institutions,  not  forgetting  the  sad  but  certain  fact  that 
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'  the  poor  shall  never  cease  out  of  the  land/  and  that  there  are 
some  whose  poverty  ought  to  command  unmingled  pity,  and 
secure  to  them  compassionate  relief?  As  a  single  illustration 
of  my  meaning  I  may  mention  the  enforced  separation  of  all 
married  paupers.  Such  a  requirement  for  instance,  though 
•generally  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  order  and  discipline, 
might  surely  be  dispensed  with,  at  all  events  in  the  case  of  the 
aged  and  infirm.  To  sum  up  the  matter  in  a  word,  while  for 
the  many  the  workhouse  properly  partakes  of  the  character  of 
a  reformatory,  there  are  those  for  whom  it  ought  rather  to  be 
regarded  as  an  asylum. 

This  Association  has  always  evinced  an  interest  in  the  pro- 
gress of  Industrial  Schools,  and  if  I  mention  the  subject  in 
passing,  it  is  merely  to  notice  what  ought  not  to  remain  un- 
noticed in   the  circumstance   of    our    present  meeting,   that 
Aberdeen  may  almost  claim  to  be  the  birthplace  of  such  insti- 
tutions.   I  am  now,  of  course,  alluding  to  events  which  occurred 
before  my  own  time,  and  I  am  speaking  doubtless   in  the 
presence  of  some  who  took  part  in  them ;  but  I  believe  I  may 
state  with  confidence  that  the  Industrial  Schools  established  in 
this  city  some  thirty-three  or  thirty-four  years  ago  were  the 
origin  of  the  movement  in  Scotland,  and  further  that  the  great 
success  of  the  early  efforts  made  in  this  town  and  district  were 
the  means  of  stimulating  charitable  enterprise  of  a  similar 
kind  throughout  the  United  Kingdom.     I  find  that  the  number 
of  juvenile  beggars  committed  to  the  local  gaols  for  vagrance 
la  1843  amounted  to  397,  whereas  in  1846,  as  the  result  of  the 
operations  of  the  schools,  the  number  fell  to  fourteen,  and  in 
1849  there  was  not  a  single  committal  of  a  vagrant  under 
sixteen  years  of  age.      These  figures  teach  a  double  lesson 
which  greatly  needs  to  be  enforced,  first  as  to  the  amount 
which  may  be  done  in  preventing  pauperism   and  crime,  and 
secondly  what  great  results  may  flow  from  small  beginnings 
and  from  individual  effort,  for  to  Sheriff  Watson  and  the  late 
Dr.   Guthrie,    whose   names   are  still    connected   with    these 
schools,  must  be  accorded  the  chief  share  of  credit  for  their 
origin. 

There  is  another  subject  also  to  which  I  wish  here  to  make 
brief  but  special  reference,  namely,  that  of  increased  house 
accommodation  for  the  labouring  classes  and  for  the  poor. 
The  recognition  of  a  great  want  in  this  respect  as  regards 
towns  led  to  the  formation  years  ago  of  the  Metropolitan 
Association  for  Improving  the  Dwellings  of  the  Working  Classes. 
This  Society,  founded  by  several  enlightened  men  from  purely 
philanthropic  motives,  has  accomj)lished  much  useful  work,  and 
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continues  to-day  in  a  flourishing  condition  ;  while  it  has  been 
the  pioneer,  if  not  the  agent,  in  promoting  a  number  of  schemes 
having  ostensibly  the  same  object. 

The  general  recognition  of  the  need  of  further  steps  in  the 
same  direction,  which  led  so  many  to  co-operate  in  this  move- 
ment, took  shape  as  regards  legislation  in  the  Labourers' 
Dwellings  Act  of  1875.  This  Act,  while  it  endorses  and 
adopts  much  that  has  been  attempted  by  private  or  voluntary" 
effort,  gives  increased  scope  and  facility  for  similar  exertions  in 
the  future,  and  at  the  same  time  it  provides  safeguards  against 
their  failure  or  miscarriage. 

Turning  to  another  aspect  of  the  same  subject,  namely,  the 
want  of  improved  dwellings  in  rural  districts,  we  find  that  in 
this  department  also  the  need  has  been  to  some  extent  recog- 
nised by  the  Legislature ;  for  the  loans  administered  under  the 
management  of  The  Inland  Enclosures  Commission  have 
special  reference  to  the  building  of  cottages,  as  well  as  to  other 
agricultural  improvements.  But  in  speaking  of  the  recognition 
of  a  need  in  this  respect,  whether  in  urban  or  rural  districts, 
we  arc  reminded  somewhat  sadly  that  such  recognition  has  not 
availed  to  lead  to  an  energetic  and  comprehensive  effort  to 
I)rovide  a  remedy.  In  this  particular  district  the  need  of 
improved  cottage  accommodation  exists  probably  to  as  great  an 
extent  as  in  any  other  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  it  has  accord- 
ingly been  the  subject  of  a  good  deal  of  attention  and  of  much 
discussion.  But  it  seems  clear  that  before  any  extensive  im- 
provement can  be  effected  there  must  be  more  co-operation 
between  all  the  parties  concerned.  The  landlord,  the  tenant 
farmer,  and  the  labourer  must  all  contribute.  It  is  not  enough 
for  a  landlord  to  make  up  his  mind  that  he  will  not  look  for  a 
mere  money  return  from  expenditure  incurred  in  the  building 
of  fftrm  cottages.  The  farmer  must  rise  to  take  an  interest,  in 
some  measure  at  least,  in  the  moral  and  physical  well-being 
of  his  men  ;  and  surely  the  responsibility  accruing  from  the 
position  of  a  master  applies  here  as  well  as  in  other  cases. 
While,  lastly,  the  farm  labourer  must  recognise  the  advantages 
offered  by  an  opportunity  of  forming  a  settled  home  in  con- 
trast with  the  roving  and  independent  life  which  in  this  country 
is  unfortunately  too  characteristic  of  that  class. 

There  Is  another  topic  upon  which  I  have  not  yet  touched, 
which,  while  it  has  an  important  bearing  upon  each  of  the 
social  questions  I  have  alluded  to,  surpasses  them  all  in  mag- 
nitude, affecting,  as  it  does  most  seriously,  our  national  well- 
being,  and  therefore  deserving  in  a  special  degree  the  attention 
of  an  Association  which  has  lor  its  object  the  promotion  of  the 
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moral  and  physical  welfare  of  the  people.     I  refer  to  intempe- 
rance in  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks. 

The  claim  which  this  question  has  upon  the  notice  of  your 
Association  will  appear  still  more  plainly  by  analysing  the 
various  heads  of  inquiry  under  which  the  subjects  which  are 
to  receive  consideration  at  this  Congress  are  grouped.      Thus, 
in  dealing  with  the  state  of  our  laws,  especially  the  criminal 
law,  the  treatment  of  criminals,  and  questions  connected  with 
prisons,  the  question  arises  whether  there  is  any  one  tendency 
or  influence  which,  more  than  any  other,  brings  that  criminal 
law  into  operation,  and  fills  our  prisons  with  inmates  of  both 
sexes  and  all  ages,  drawn  from  every  class  of  life  ?    Or,  turning 
to  the  Department  of  Education,  is  there  any  special  influence 
which  mars  our  progress  in  this  respect,  especially  as  regards 
the  humbler  classes  of  society,  rendering  them  either  indifferent 
to  the  opportunities  afforded  them  of  educating  their  children, 
or  incapable  of  giving  free  scope  to  such  opportunities — an 
influence,  moreover,  which,  at  the  same  time,  often  reduces  to 
the  lowest  social  grade  those  who  have  received  an  elaborate 
education  and  pass  as  men  of  culture.     And  once  more,  under 
the  subject  of  Health,  I  would  ask,  Is  there  any  one  habit  or 
vice  which  has  unquestionably  caused  an  overwhelming  amount 
of  disease  and  debility — debility  which  is  often  transmitted  to 
future  generations  ?     The  answer  given  to  these  inquiries  by 
the  vast  majority  of  those  who  are  qualified  to  form  an  opinion 
on  the  subject  differs  only  as  to  the  extent  to  which  other 
causes,  in  addition  to  the  one  now  before  my  mind,  have  con- 
tributed to  the  mischief.     Whether  we  appeal  to  those  by  whom 
the  criminal  law  is  administered  or  enforced,  or  to  physicians, 
philanthropists  and  ministers  of  religion,  their  voice  is  unani- 
mous in  declaring  that  these  evils  must  very  largely  be  attri- 
buted to  one  definite  source — intemperance  in  the  use  of  strong 
drink. 

Here  I  wish  to  state  plainly  that  I  do  not  come  before  you 
as  the  author  of  any  panacea  or  the  advocate  or  representative 
of  any  special  scheme  for  eradicating  this  plague  spot  in  our 
social  life.  The  very  fact  that  so  large  a  number  of  schemes 
have  been  devised  for  this  end  is  in  itself  a  proof  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  evil ;  but  I  am  at  present  unpledged,  either  by 
conviction  or  by  promise,  to  any  project  of  the  kind,  and, 
moreover,  my  connection  with  the  Committee  appointed  by  the 
House  of  Lords  to  consider  this  very  subject  would  preclude 
me  from  pronouncing  a  definite  preference  for  any  particular 
line  of  action.  My  desire  and  purpose  is  rather  to  suggest 
whether  it  would  not  be  both  appropriate  and  opportune  that 
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your  Association  should  consider  this  great  subject — a  subject 
which^  so  far  as  I  know,  has  not  hitherto  formed  a  special 
topic  for  discussion  at  your  meetings,  though,  as  I  have  endea- 
voured to  show,  it  must  be  regarded  as  coming  directly  within 
the  scope  of  your  deliberation. 

I  have  referred  incidentally  to  the  opinions  held  upon  this 
matter  by  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  enforcement  and 
administration  of  the  law,  under  which  general  terms  I  would 
include  functionaries  of  every  rank,  from  the  Judges  of  Assize 
down  to  the  police  officials  of  the  kingdom.  Their  opinions 
cannot  be  regarded  as  a  mere  general  impression,  attribut- 
able to  professional  or  individual  prejudices.  They  are  un- 
doubtedly based  upon  the  special  opportunities  of  observation 
which  belong  to  their  professions,  and  on  the  facts  and  figures 
which  it  is  part  of  their  duty  to  collect  or  to  consider. 

As  regards  the  physical  effects  of  strong  drink,  ample 
opportunities  have  been  afforded  for  obtaining  the  opinions  of 
the  most  eminent  physicians  on  the  subject,  and  the  pre- 
ponderance of  their  testimonv  is  very  decided  that  the  health 
of  the  community  is  seriously  prejudiced  by  the  prevailing 
excess  in  the  use  of  alcohol. 

There  is  yet  another  class  of  testimony  which  I  propose  to 
notice,  and  if  I  refer  to  it  last,  it  is  most  assuredly  not  because 
I  consider  it  to  be  of  less  intrinsic  importance.  For  if  the 
vice  of  intemperance  is  forced  upon  the  attention  of  those 
who  have  to  administer  human  laws,  and  to  deal  with  the 
cause  and  cure  of  physical  diseases,  how  much  more  must  it 
be  a  subject  of  thought  and  care  to  those  whose  more  imme- 
diate duty  it  is  to  work  and  watch  for  the  welfare  of  the  souls 
of  men?  I  believe  it  is  sometimes  said  that  the  Christian 
Church  in  this  land  has  only  recently  awakened  to  a  recog- 
nition of  the  magnitude  of  the  evil  of  intemperance,  and  this 
reflection  is  presumably  held  to  apply  more  particularly  to  the 
clergy ;  but  whatever  may  have  been  the  case  in  time  past, 
the  ministers  of  Religion  speak  to-day  with  no  uncertain  voice — 
and  not  only  speak,  but  act,  and  that,  too,  with  remarkable 
imanimity. 

You  are  doubtless  aware  that  the  labours  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary Committee,  to  which  I  have  alluded,  were  the  result 
of  a  movement  originating  with  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of 
England.  It  was  in  consequence  of  his  receiving  a  memorial 
on  that  subject,  signed  by  many  thousands  of  the  clergy,  that 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  moved  the  House  of  Lords  to 
appoint  a  Select  Committee  '  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into 
the  prevalence  of  habits  of  intemperance,  and  into  the  manner 
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in  which  those  habits  have  been  affected  by  recent  legislation 
and  other  causes.'  A  large  amount  of  valuable  evidence  has 
already  been  taken  by  this  Committee^  but  the  inquiry  is  as 
yet  far  from  complete,  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  under  the 
courteous  and  juaicious  management  of  the  noble  Duke  who 
prides  at  the  investigation,  its  results  will  fully  justify  the 
action  of  the  Primate  and  of  the  House. 

It  is  foreign  to  my  present  purpose  to  treat  of  the  various 
societies  ami  organisations  which  have  been  formed  to  deal 
with  this  evil  of  intemperance,  though  I  heartily  acknowledge 
the  good  they  are  effecting,  especially  as  preventive  agencies. 
Not  that  I  have  any  sympathy  with  those  who  appear  to 
oonsider  such  movements  as  in  some  sense  a  substitute  for 
Christianity  ;  and,  indeed,  the  tendency  to  speak  in  that  tone 
has  certainly  decreased,  or  rather  it  has  been  overpowered, 
BOW  that  in  every  rank  of  life  men  of  earnest  piety  are  to  be 
foand  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  temperance  reformers.  But 
we  are  often  apt  to  forget  that  all  our  efforts  to  reclaim  those 
who  have  lapsed  into  vicious  practices  will  seldom  avail  to 
produce  even  an  outward  reformation  without  the  Divine 
blessing  to  effect  an  inward  change,  and  to  assist  in  remov- 
ing whatever  obstructs  or  runs  counter  to  this  Divine  influence 
is  at  once  our  privilege  and  our  duty. 

It  is  wholly  unnecessary  that  I  should  weary  you  by 
appeals  to  statistics  upon  this  subject,  or  to  the  opinions 
concerning  it  expressed  by  persons  whose  judgment  is  entitled 
to  respect.  In  no  controversy  of  our  day  are  facts  and  figures 
collected  and  tabulated  with  greater  diligence,  or  the  dicta 
of  eminent  persons  recorded  with  more  care ;  and  the  results 
are  within  the  reach  of  all.  Indeed,  it  may  fairly  be  assumed 
that  the  wide  differences  which  exist  in  the  views  held  upon 
the  drink  question  are  due  in  a  very  small  degree,  if  at  all, 
to  any  doubt  respecting  the  facts,  but  mainly,  if  not  alto- 
gether, to  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  responsibilities  of  the  community  and  the  State  in  view 
of  those  facts.  The  petulant  retort,  '  Am  I  my  brother's 
keeper  ? '  is  indigenous  to  our  breasts,  and  in  some  form  or 
other  springs  to  our  lips  whenever  the  misfortunes  or  the 
faults  of  others  around  us  seem  to  demand  from  us  either  cost 
or  self-denial.  But  the  practical  answer  comes  back  to  us 
again  and  again  in  language  which  all  can  appreciate,  teach- 
iug  us  that  such  a  position  is  not  more  selfish  than  it  is  foolish. 
The  ties  which  bind  us  to  our  fellow  men  are  not  of  our  own 
making,  and  it  does  not  rest  with  us  to  decide  whether  we  shall 
acknowledge  or  repudiate  them.     If  the  State  neglects   the 
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Rocial  and  moral  welfare  of  the  masses  of  the  people^  and, 
as  Lord  Beaconsfield,  I  think,  has  expressed  it,  allows  Govern- 
ment to  become  a  mere  matter  of  police,  it  will  not  fail  to  reap 
the  natural  fruit  of  its  neglect  in  an  ever-increasing  amount  of 
pauperism,  disease,  and  crime.  True  enlightenment  in  the 
government  of  a  nation  will  not  display  itself  in  the  erection 
of  hospitals,  lunatic  asylums,  workhouses,  and  gaols — ^institu- 
tions which  no  civilised  community  can  dispense  with — but  in 
dealing  with  the  evil  causes  which  tend  to  undermine  the 
health,  prosperity,  and  virtue  of  the  people.  I  am  not  about 
to  abandon  the  position  I  have  already  taken,  or  to  proceed 
to  indicate,  or  even  to  suggest,  means  by  which  the  national 
evil  of  intemperance  may  be  mitigated.  My  object  is  purely 
to  justify  the  plea  I  have  ventured  to  offer,  that  the  subject  is 
entitled  to  a  prominent  place  in  the  deliberations  of  a  society 
such  as  yours.  I  do  not  dissemble  my  conviction  that  Chris- 
tianity in  its  deeper  sense  is  the  only  panacea  for  moral  as 
well  as  for  spiritual  disease  among  a  people.  But  when,  as  in 
this  case,  a  national  vice  attains  such  a  development  as  to 
assume  the  proportions  of  a  great  social  question,  affecting  the 
well-being  and  prosperity  of  the  community,  it  is  but  right 
that  it  should  claim  the  attention  of  an  Association  formed 
expressly  to  deal  with  questions  of  this  character.  Your  past 
Congresses  have  operated,  sometimes  to  promote,  often  to  ex- 
pedite, amendments  of  the  law,  which  have  helped  on  gocial 
reform ;  but  nothing  you  have  accomplished  in  the  past  could 
more  justly  secure  for  your  Association  the  respect  and  grati- 
tude of  wise  and  good  men,  than  would  your  success  in  this 
respect,  if  by  taking  up  this  question  without  regard  to  the 
dreams  of  enthusiasts,  or  the  projects  of  specialists,  and  grap- 
pling with  it,  not  in  its  religious,  or  even  in  its  moral  bearings, 
but  solely  in  its  social  aspect,  you  succeeded  in  attracting  to  it 
the  due  attention  of  Parliament,  and  above  all,  if  you  secured 
for  it  for  the  first  time  the  consideration  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  on  a  basis  and  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  subject  and  the  high  position  and  character  of 
that  great  Assembly. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  only  express  my  appreciation  of  the 
courtesy  and  attention  with  which  you  have  listened  to  these 
remarks,  and  my  hope  that  the  Congress  which  has  been  to-day 
inaugurated,  will  prove  as  useful  and  as  interesting  as  previous 
meetings  of  the  Association ;  and  that  the  members  will  have 
much  cause  for  satisfaction,  and  none  for  regret,  in  the  recol- 
lection of  their  first  visit  to  Aberdeen. 
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JURISPRUDENCE   AND    THE   AMENDMENT  OF 
THE    LAW. 

BY  THE 

HON.  LORD  GIFFORD, 

ONE  OF  THB  JTDGES  OP  THE  COURT  OF  SESSION. 


THE  address  of  this  morning  is  to  be  devoted  to  what  is 
called  *  The  Jurisprudence  Section  '  of  Social  Science,  and 
inordinary  rotation  it  has  fallen  to  me  to  ask  your  attention, 
for  one  short  hour,  to  this  most  important  department  of  our 
enterprise,  if  perchance  I  may — by  the  very  magnitude  and 
majesty  of  the  subject,  rather  than  by  any  words  of  mine — 
stimulate  your  interest,  and  excite  your  efforts,  to  bring  about 
and  realise  in  society  that  which  is  eternally  true,  and  just,  and 


In  commending  to  you,  therefore,  jurisprudence  as  a  mighty 
instrument  for  the  elevation  and  amelioration  of  man,  I  have 
selected  two  thoughts— two  related  thoughts,  which  if  I  can 
but  present  them,  even  in  rudest  outline,  and  in  faintest  light, 
may  profitably  occupy  the  dedicated  hour. 

I  would  venture  to  entitle  the  present  lecture  thus, 

*  Law  a  science,'  and 

'Legislation  not  arbitrary.' 

I  have  just  two  propositions  to  announce — the  first  a  posi- 
tive and  affirmative  proposition — 

1.  Law  or  Jurisprudence  is  a  Science, 

And  the  second  a  negative  proposition,  but  not  the  less  practical 
and  far  sweeping,  perhaps  all  the  more  so  for,  and  by  reason  of 
its  negation — 

2.  Legislation  is  not,  and  must  never  he,  in  the  smallest  de- 
gree, arbitrary. 

The  first  proposition  announces  the  divinity,  the  dignity. 
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and  the  descent  of  law  or  jurisprudence — its  peerage  by  an 
eternal  and  uncreated  patent ;  and  the  second  is  the  practical, 
and  ought  to  be  the  ever-present  inference^  that  the  function  of 
the  legislator  is  a  priesthood,  whose  office  is,  not  to  form  and 
devise  the  god,  l)ut  only  to  lead  the  worship,  and  whose  highest 
attainment  is  only  humbly  to  report, '  Thus  saith  the  Lord/ 

Jurisprudence  thus,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  is  indeed,  worthy 
of  the  place  which  you  have  given  it,  as  a  department  of  Social 
Science.  As  truly  as  mathematics,  or  astronomy,  or  optics, 
law  is  indeed  a  science — a  thing  to  be  reverently  sought  out,  to 
be  discovered,  to  be  known  and  to  be  rejoiced  in.  and  not  a 
thing  to  be  devised  and  constructed,  or  invented,  or  imagined. 
Its  principles  are  as  fixed,  and  their  action  as  inevitable  as  those 
of  gravitation,  or  of  any  of  the  laws  of  matter,  and  its  students 
must  enquire  as  humbly  and  as  reverently,  and  must  wait  as 
I)atiently  for  its  revelations,  as  the  fevered'alchemist  poring  over 
his  glowing  crucible,  or  the  pale  astronomer  feeling  for  the 
throbbings  of  the  unknown  planet  ^vhich  outcircles  Aeptune, 
in  regions  where  the  sun  is  but  a  star ! 

And  the  practical  lesson  to  be  learned  from  all  this,  is  para- 
mount and  supreme.  Legislation — law-making — is  not  a  manu- 
facture, a  trade,  a  handicraft;  not  an  aiiair  of  cunningly 
devised  mechanism,  and  of  ingenious  and  complicated  machinery, 
with  weights  and  counterweights,  and  stuffing  boxes  and  well- 
oiled  pinions,  and  smooth  bearings  and  journals.  It  is  not  the 
product  of  man's  mind,  or  the  result  of  man's  skill.  But  it  is 
the  transcript  of  the  heaven-delivered  tablets,  every  letter  burn- 
ing from  the  finger  of  the  Almighty,  and  glowing  with  Heaven's 
own  light.  Legislation,  if  true,  is  simply  the  right  reading  of 
the  ^  handwriting  that  is  on  high  ! ' 

I  propose,  then,  to  ask  your  attention  very  shortly — 

First,  to  the  great  truth,  that  law  or  jurisprudence  is  a 
science,  and  to  one  or  two  consequences  which  result  therefrom ; 
and 

Second,  to  the  bearing  which  this  great  truth  has  on  prac^ 
tical  legislation. 

And  let  no  one  say  that  I  am  merely  stating  truisms,  or 
self-evident  propositions.  I  believe,  indeed  I  know,  that  no 
truths  are  more  constantly  lost  sight  of  and  practically  denied  ; 
and  perhaps  there  are  no  truths,  the  denial  or  non-recognition 
of  which  involves  consequences  more  deplorable.  The  greatest 
evils  often  arise  from  the  neglect  of  the  simplest  truths. 

In  order  to  prevent,  as  far  as  it  is  possible,  misunderstand- 
ing or  confusion,  it  will  be  well  to  fix  and  define  with  some 
precision  the  two  leading  words  with  which  we  are  to  deal  in 
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the  present  address — the  word  *  science,^  and  the  word,  ^juris- 
pmdencty  or  *  /aw?.'  The  time  spent  in  defining  our  words  or 
our  thoughts  is  seldom  lost  time  ! 

Science^  in  its  original  and  widest  acceptation,  simply  means 
knowledge — every  kind  of  knowledge.     It  is  just  the  Latin 
word,  seientia,  knowledge.      The  mental  apprehension  of  all 
kinds  of  phenomena — of  their  sequences — and  of  their  results. 
But  the  word  has  come  to  have  a  much  more  limited  meaninr^ 
and  application,  and  when  used  technically  and  strictly  Science 
»gnifies,  not  every  kind  of  knowledge,  but  only  the  knowledge 
of  the  general  principles  or  laws  trhich  regulate  all  phenomena y 
and  in  accordance  with  which  all  facts  or  phenomena  arise.    For 
it  was  very  early  found  that  the  facts  and  occurrences  in  nature 
are  not  presented  at  random ;  absolutely  fortuitously,  isolated 
and  unconnected  with  each  other,  without  order,  without  resem- 
blances, and  without  plan.     On  the  contrary,  men  early  recog- 
nised that  all  events  (or,  as  was  at  first  thought,  most  events) 
and  all  phenomena,  were  under  the  reign  of  law  and  not  of 
chance ;  that  there  was  causation  in  the  progress ;  and  that  the 
fixed  rules  of  Nature  were,  to  some  extent  at  least,  discoverable 
by  man.     Now  the  knowledge  of  these  fixed  rules  constitutes 
Science. 

I  define  science,  therefore,  as  *  the  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
nature,''  in  contradistinction  to  the  mere  knowledge  of  any 
number  of  the  isolated  facts  or  phenomena  of  nature.  The  facts 
or  phenomena  are  no  doubt  the  data  from  which  the  laws  are 
to  be  deduced  and  learned  ;  but  if  once  the  general  law  be  truly 
and  rightly  read,  it  will  be  found  to  be  universal,  and  under  it 
will  gladly  range  themselves  the  countless  millions  of  nature's 
facts.  So  that  he  who  really  masters  and  rightly  conceives  one 
of  nature's  laws,  is  sure  of  it  for  ever,  and  has  mastered,  in  no 
mere  figurative  sense,  all  its  phenomena  through  a  past  and 
through  a  coming  eternity. 

In  order  to  bring  out  my  meaning  more  fully,  let  me  put  the 
definition  of  science  into  theological  language,  which  I  cannot 
help  thinking  is  in  this  case  really  the  most  strictly  correct 
and  logical  language  which  can  be  employed.  I  say  then, 
*  Science  is  the  knotvledge  of  the  fixed  methods  of  Gods  working 
in  the  universe,"*  for  God  worketh  in  all  things,  and  science  is 
nothing  else  than  *  Man^s  knowledge  of  Go(fs  wags.^ 

Nay,  further,  for  I  am  tempted  to  carry  out  in  a  single 
sentence  this  theological  view.  Christian  optimism  can  even 
answer  the  question,  Why  are  God's  mt  thods  of  procedure 
fixed  and  unalterable  ?  and  the  answer  is  this,  Because  they 
are  the  best ;    absolutely  and  for  ever  the  best ;    the    very 
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summit  and  acme  of  infinite  possibilities.  Any  alteration,  any 
variation,  even  the  slightest,  would  be  a  change  for  the  worse, 
and  that  to  a  believer  in  absolute  perfection  is  impossible. 

If  *  Science '  then  is  the  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  the  Uni- 
verse, *  A  science '  will  be  any  department  or  section  of  those 
laws ;  and  so  *  Social  Science^  the  theme  of  our  Association, 
will  be  *  the  knowledge  of  those  Laws  of  Nature  which  affect 
men  in  Society' — of  those  laws,  the  observance  of  which 
secures  social  well- being;  and  it  needs  no  more  than  the 
announcement  of  such  a  definition  as  this  to  awaken  the  en- 
thusiasm and  to  stimulate  the  efforts  of  all  the  members  of  our 
Congress. 

The  other  word  with  which  we  are  now  more  immediately 
concerned  is  the  word  *  Jurisprudence^^  or,  as  it  is  often  more 
concisely  put,  ^  Law,'  as  forming  a  section  or  department  of 
Social  Science. 

Now  by  *  Jurisprudence  '  or  *  Law,'  as  forming  a  section  of 
Social  Science,  I  understand  '  those  rights  and  duties  which 
any  given  community  ought  to  fix  and  enforce  among  its 
members — including  the  methods  of  enforcement.' 

I  intend  every  word  of  this  definition  to  have  force  and 
meaning ;  every  string  must  sound.  *  Rights  '  are  what  every 
member  of  the  community  may  demand  and  enjoy.  ^  Duties^ 
include  everything  which  any  member  of  the  community  ought 
to  do.  I  use  the  expression  ^  a  given  community,'  because 
laws  cannot  be  the  same  for  every  community  and  for  all  con- 
ditions; they  must  necessarily  vary  with  the  civilisation,  with 
the  advancement,  and  even  with  the  feelings  of  each  individual 
society ;  and  even  the  mechanism  for  the  enforcement  of  laws 
must  be  suited  to  the  genius  and  to  the  condition  of  the  nation, 
and  so,  to  repeat  the  definition,  when  I  speak  of  Jurisprudence 
or  of  Law,  I  shall  always  mean,  *  The  system  of  rights  and 
duties,  or  that  selection  of  rights  and  duties  which  m  exist- 
ing circumstances  our  Government,  that  is,  the  nation  itself, 
should  define  and  enforce  among  all  its  members.' 

So  much  for  definition,  and  it  only  remains  that  we  be 
careful  not  to  forget  our  definitions,  but  keep  them  constantly 
and  steadily  in  view  in  our  farther  progress. 

I  do  not  stay  to  prove  what  is,  liowever,  susceptible  of  the 
most  rigorous  demonstration,  that  Law  or  Jurisprudence  is  a 
science  in  the  strictest  sense  in  which  we  have  defined  these 
words.  I  think  this  may  be  fairly  assumed,  at  least  in  this 
place,  from  the  very  fact  that  you  and  I  are  here  to-day,  and 
that  this  is  the  Jurisprudence  Section  of  the  Social  Science 
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Association.  I  may  take  it  for  granted  that  we  are  all  satis- 
fied of  this.  Law  is  a  science^  or,  to  put  it  in  other  words, 
and  simply  to  expand  the  proposition  by  a  reference  to  our 
definitions,  thus : — 

The  rights  and  the  duties  which  England,  which  Britain 
oi^ht  to  define  and  enforce  are  to  be  discovered  and  deduced 
iram  the  eternal  and  immutable  Laws  of  Nature. 

Does  this  proposition  startle  as  it  rises  before  us  in  its 
full  breadth  and  meaning  ?  I  hope  not.  It  is  simply  what 
yott  and  I  are  committed  to  by  being  here !  Let  us  thank 
God  and  take  courage  ! 

I  shall  confine  myself  in  this  part  of  my  subject  (my  limits 
in  time  forbid  me  to  do  more)  to  merely  naming  one  or  two  of 
the  leading  inferences  or  consequences  which  result  from  the 
troth  that  Law  or  Jurisprudence  is  indeed  a  science. 

Is  Law  a  science  ?  then  : — 

FirU, — Its  rules  and  principles  must  be  reverently  enquired 
into  and  discovered,  and  are  not  to  be  cleverly  invented  or 
deTised. 

There  were  at  one  time  philosophic  sects,  who  held  that  it 
WM  possible  to  discover  all  kinds  of  truth,  merely  by  the  opera- 
tion of  their  own  minds  without  any  assistance  from  external 
observation,  and  the  illumijiati  of  these  sects  were  prepared  at 
ftDj  time  to  evolve  either  the  motions  of  the  solar  system  or  the 
habits  of  an  elephant  or  of  an  insect,  from  the  depths  of  their 
inner  consciousness.  Members  of  these  sects  still  survive  here 
and  there,  and  although  they  are  not  often  found  among  natu- 
ralists or  physicists,  specimens  of  them  are  not  yet  very  rare 
amoDg  speculators  or  even  in  both  Houses  of  the  Legislature. 

I  am  not  sure  if  the  very  same  fallacy  does  not  still  lurk 
among  us,  for  example,  in  the  familiar  expressions  which  we  all 
Mse—law-makinc/,  or  the  framing  and  construction  of  statutes, 
or  when  we  speak  of  the  skill  with  which  a  statute  or  an  Act 
has  been  devised,  and  is  there  not  a  latent  idolatry  of  human 
power  when  we  boast  of  the  *  omnipotence  of  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment?' 

Of  course  all  these  expressions  are  allowable,  and  all  have 
a  truth  and  a  meaning  ;  but  let  us  never  forget  that  no  law  is 
right  or  will  long  be  powerful  which  does  not  rest  on  an  eternal 
harmony  and  on  an  uncreated  fitness. 

And  hence  it  is,  that  every  right  law  must  be  developed 
rather  than  devised.  It  must  spring  from,  and  be  dictated  by, 
rather  the  obvious  emergent  necessities  of  the  actual  case,  than 
from  the  theories  and  preconceived  a  priori   notions  of  the 
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systematist  or  the  lawmongcr.  Above  all,  experience  and 
observation  must  be  constantly  appealed  to,  for  the  legislator 
must  only  be  *  minister  et  interpres  naturts,* 

The  importance  of  a  constant  reference  to  nature  is  perhaps 
better  seen  in  its  negative  than  in  its  positive  aspect  Let  no 
municipal  law  be  enacted  which  is  in  the  slightest  degree  con^ 
trary  to  or  inconsistent  with  the  eternal  law  of  nature.  Let 
no  right  be  ever  conferred  by  positive  law  which  nature,  that 
is,  which  God  has  not  conferred  and  created  as  a  right.  Let 
no  duty  be  enforced  which  is  not  written  down  as  a  duty  in  the 
law  Divine.  No  matter  what  may  be  the  seeming  expc^ency : 
no  matter  what  the  dangers  are  which  seem  to  threaten  and  to 
call  for  a  temporary  shield;  no  matter  what  the  emergency 
is  which  seems  to  demand,  however  imperiously,  a  temporary 
device,  the  wrong  can  never  be  the  expedient ;  and  he  who 
dares  to  be  just  need  not  fear  that  the  Heavens  should  fall. 

And  may  I  not  add  as  a  safe  advice  that  we  should  always 
view  with  suspicion,  cunningly  devised  measures, — exquisite 
contrivances  in  law,  with  checks  and  counterchecks,  weights 
and  counterpoises,  wheels  within  wheels  in  endless  complica- 
tion !  The  great  laws  of  nature,  when  fairly  reached^  are 
generally  simple.     The  secret  is  the  open  secret, 

Oh,  how  unlike  the  complex  works  of  man 
Heaven's  easy,  simple,  unencumbered  plan  \ 

And  when  matters  are  doubtful,  as  they  often  are,  it  is  no  bad 
rule  to  remember,  that,  other  things  being  equal,  the  simplest 
rule  is  likeliest  to  be  nearest  nature. 

Second. — If  law  is  a  science,  then  its  rules  must  be  univer* 
sal  and  unalterable. 

Universality  is  perhaps  the  most  striking  attribute  of  all 
scientific  truth.  There  is  no  better  test  of  a  true  law  of  nature 
being  reached,  than  that  it  rules  everywhere.  Take  for  ex- 
ample the  law  of  gravitation.  Yonder  it  is  working  in  the 
nebula  of  Orion, 

The  very  law  that  moulds  a  tear 

And  bids  it  trickle  from  its  source, 
That  law  maintains  the  earth  a  sphere, 

And  guides  the  planets  in  their  course. 

Or  take  the  refraction  of  light  in  the  prismatic  spectrum.  It 
announces  the  composition  of  the  grain  of  matter  in  the  forceps 
or  under  the  microscope,  and  it  tells  the  same  tale  of  the 
vai)Our3  that  bicker  in  Sirius. 
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And  80  of  all  true  legislation.  It  must  be  universally  ajv 
plicable — not  one  law  to-day  and  another  to-morrow,  one  law 
at  Borne  and  another  at  Athens, — but  the  same  in  every  place 
and  time  and  nation ;  that  is,  if  llie  circumstances  are  the  same, 
for  I  have  already  admitted  that  all  laws  must  be  adapted  to 
the  conditions  and  nature  of  the  people  to  whom  they  are  pre- 
scribed. 

This  feature  of  every  true  law — its  universality— commends 
to  us  the  usefulness  and  the  necessity  of  the  historical  study  of 
the  jurisprudence  of  the  past.  What  was  found  to  be  true  and 
good  and  just  in  Rome  2,000  years  ago,  will  be  still  true 
and  good  and  just  now  in  London  or  in  Aberdeen,  careful 
aUowance  being  always  made  for  everything  wherein  the  people 
difo.  And  so, — and  perhaps  this  is  not  less  important, — old 
injoBtice  which  was  tried  and  found  wanting  long  ago,  or  which 
piodoced  explosion  and  ruin  in  communities  long  since  vanished, 
should  not  surely  with  its  effects  be  repeated  here  and  to-day. 
Let  not  the  lessons  of  the  past  be  in  vain ! 

The  inherent  unchangeableness  of  every  true  law  further 
snggestB  two  enquiries  which  should  always  be  made  and 
answered,  when  any  question  arises  regarding  a  proposed 
amendment  of  the  law.  These  two  enquiries  are,  first,  was  the 
law  as  originally  enacted  a  bad  law  ?  and  if  so,  in  what  respects 
and  what  mischief  has  it  done  ?  And  the  second  is,  have  cir- 
cumstances altered  since  the  law  was  originally  enacted ;  and 
if  80,  in  what  respects  and  how  is  the  law  affected  thereby  ? 
Until  full  satisfaction  is  given  in  answer  to  these  two  questions, 
no  alteration  of  an  existing  law  should  be  carried  out,  for 
every  alteration  Avithout  sufficient  reason  or  merely  by  way  of 
experiment  is  wrong. 

Third. — I  hasten  to  observe  in  the  third  place,  that  if  law 
be  a  science,  then  its  ultimate  rules  in  their  true  and  perfect 
form  must  have  no  exceptions.  Probably  this  is  simply  a 
corollary  from  the  universality  of  law ;  but  it  is  so  important 
as  to  merit  separate  notice. 

It  is  often  said  that,  exception  confinns  the  rule.  Exceptio 
fimat  regulam.  But  while  this  is  true  as  to  mere  arbitrary  and 
artificial  rules  resting  upon  no  principle  and  upon  no  scientific 
truth,  it  has  no  application  to  the  laws  of  nature  or  the  princi- 
ples of  science.  It  is  the  character  and  the  test  of  these  that 
they  admit  of  no  exception  whatever. 

We  smile  at  the  plea  of  the  old  sinner,  who  when  charged 
with  having  transgressed  the  laws  of  God,  defended  himself 
by  declaring  that  he  was  an  exception  to  the  law,  and  that 
God  Almighty  was  as  much  entitled  to  his  exceptions  as  to  his 
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general  rules.  But  are  we  not  apt  in  our  every-day  practice 
to  admit  the  same  fallacy,  and  has  it  not  almost  become  a  pro- 
verb with  us,  that  there  is  no  rule  without  its  exception  ? 

But  the  strict  rules  of  every  science  fairly  and  rightly 
reached,  know  no  exceptions,  no  real  exceptions.  One  single 
exception,  one  undoubted  unyielding  exception,  vrill  destroy 
the  supposed  rule  or  law,  or  rather,  will  show  that  it  is  not 
the  rule  or  law  at  all.  The  true  law  has  not  been  reached. 
Something  is  wrong  in  the  statement  of  it.  Some  condition 
has  been  omitted,  some  necessary  qualification  has  been  over- 
looked ;  and  so  long  as  a  single  exception  remains  unexplained, 
or  out  of  harmony  with  the  hypothesis,  the  lesson  is  that  we 
must  go  farther  and  look  deeper  and  remodel  our  theory  till  all 
exceptions  disappear,  or  rather  till  they  all  blend  and  unite  in 
implicit  obedience  to  some  wider  and  larger  canon. 

I  know  it  will  be  said,  that  to  disallow  all  exceptions,  is  to 
fix  far  too  high  a  standard  for  merely  human  laws,  and  to  re- 
quire of  them  a  perfection  which  is  practically  unattainable. 
I  cannot  help  this.  I  am  merely  pointing  out  one  of  the  quali- 
ties of  a  truly  scientific  principle  or  law  of  nature;  and  if  juris- 
prudence or  municipal  law  be  really  a  science,  it  must  conform 
to  every  scientific  requirement. 

But  I  do  not  think  it  is  Utopian  to  expect  that  ultimately  all 
municipal  laws  will  be  absolute  and  general,  and  will  need  and 
will  admit  of  no  exceptions.  Many  of  these  have  this  charac- 
ter already,  and  it  is  the  excellence  and  the  glory  of  a  system 
of  law,  that  it  is  made  for  all  the  members  of  the  community 
without  exception,  and  that  it  is  so  expressed  and  framed  as  to 
apply  in  all  places,  at  all  times,  and  in  all  circumstances  alike. 

Fourth. — I  think  that  my  fourth  observation  maybe:  That 
if  law  is  a  science,  then  its  rules  should  be  deary  precise,  ctnd 
sharp, — free  from  all  vagueness  and  indefiniteness,  and  should 
fix  with  an  exactness  that  cannot  be  mistaken  both  what  is  to 
be  done  and  what  shall  be  the  consequences  of  failure. 

It  is  said  in  reference  to  the  physical  sciences,  that  none 
of  them  can  properly  claim  the  name  of  *  science  '  until  they 
have  become  quantitative,  that  is,  until  they  can  not  only  an- 
nounce universal  laws  but  until  they  can  measure  the  applica- 
tion of  these  laws  in  terms  of  number,  volume,  weight,  and 
time. 

For  example,  it  is  not  enough  for  chemistry  to  say  that 
oxygen  combines  with  iron  to  form  oxide  of  iron.  It  must  go 
on  to  say  how  and  in  what  weights  and  quantities,  and  it  can 
only  rest  when  it  is  able  to  tell  us  exactly  how  many  atoms  of 
what  weight  and  volume  of  oxygen  unite  with  so  many  atoms 
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t)f  iron — ^not  one  single  atom  more  or  less — to  form  a  molecule 
t>f  the  oxide.  This^  and  nothing  short  of  this^  is  the  quantita- 
tive law. 

Now  I  need  not  say  how  far  the  most  perfect  Jurisprudence 
is  from  attaining  this  standard,  or  anything  like  this.  Of 
<X)iirBe  scales,  and  weights,  and  measures  are  only  figuratively 
applicable  to  moral  and  mental  subjects,  but  something  like  a 
eoiresponding  accuracy  is  conceivable,  desirable,  and  to  an 
enlightened  hope,  attainable,  when  Law  takes  rank  as  a 
science. 

Let  me  illustrate,  by  one  single  instance,  what  I  may  call 
the  quantitative  imperfection  of  law — its  failure  to  define  with 
exactness  and  precision.    I  refer  to  that  numerous  and  perhaps 
increasing  class  of  cases,  where  the  matter  is  left  to  the  ^  dis- 
cretion '  as  it  is  called  of  the  judge  or  of  the  jury  or  of  the 
tdministrator  of  any  particular  law.      Now   whenever  this 
liappens,  whenever  anything  whatever  is  left  to  anyone's  dis- 
cretion, to  the  discretion  of  anybody,  whether  it  be  a  committee 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  or  to  magistrates  of  boroughs,  or  to 
Justices  in  Petty  Sessions, — whenever  this  happens  the  real 
state  of  the  case  is  this,  the  Legislature  frankly  says  to  the 
judge,  or  other  party  on  whom  it  confers  discretion,  *  We  really 
do  not  know  what  the  law  ought  to  be,  we  have  not  discovered 
any  fixed  and  equitable  rule,  we  cannot  find  out  the  true  and 
eternal  principle,  we  are  quite  in  the  dark;    and  so  we  just 
leave  it  to  you,  who  are  more  or  less  in  the  dark  too,  to  guess 
at  it  the  best  way  you   can,  and   God  help  you  to  a  right 
conclusion  !'     And  this  is  called  leaving  the  matter  to  dis- 
cretion. 

Now  I  do  not  say  that  this  is  wrong ;  it  is  often  the  best 
thing,  and  sometimes  is  the  only  thing  that  can  be  done  when 
the  precise  rule  cannot  be  laid  down.  It  is  at  least  a  frank 
confession  of  ignorance,  and  is  far  better  tlian  rashly  laying 
down  a  wrong  rule.  But  it  affords  a  very  good  illustration  of 
the  unscientific  vagueness  of  law,  for  nothing  is  more  certain 
than  that  strict  science  knows  no  discretion.  The  elements 
have  no  discretionary  power,  and  no  discretion  to  do  or  to 
forbear. 

Right  laws  therefore  when  full  and  perfect  will  be  complete 
and  precise,  and  this  will  not  prevent  their  being  short  and 
simple. 

Fifth, — If  law  be  a  science  it  must  be  a  progressive  and  an 
advancing  science. 

All  true  sciences  are  susceptible  of  continual  progress  and 
advancement,  of  a  progress  and  advance  which  is  practically 
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and  with  relation  to  man  without  limit  and  without  end.  It 
can  never  be  said  of  any  natural  science.  Now  then  that  science- 
is  perfect ;  our  knowledge  of  it  is  complete ;  there  is  no  more 
to  DC  learned  of  it ;  no  farther  laws  to  be  discovered,  no  wider 
generalisations  to  be  made,  no  hidden  arcana  to  be  investigated^ 
no  ulterior  causes  to  be  sought  for ;  we  have  got  to  the  deepeat 
deep  and  there  is  nothing  more  t  That  will  never  be  said  ot 
physical  science,  or  of  any  science,  for  nature  is  infinite  in. 
relation  to  man.  It  is  infinite,  for  it  is  the  expression  and 
manifestation  of  God,  and  it  partakes  of  his  nature,  and  is,  to 
the  finite,  unfathomable. 

Even  human  law  shares  in  this  quality.  It  is  susceptible 
of  progress  which  we  cannot  limit,  and  as  civilisation  advances,, 
and  the  relations  of  men  become  more  and  more  complicated 
and  involved,  as  man's  nature  rises  and  his  requirements  in- 
crease, the  adjustments  of  his  rights  and  duties,  and  the  ques- 
tions how  far  and  in  what  manner  shall  these  be  defined  and 
enforced,  become  increasingly  difficult,  and  will  always  tax  to 
their  utmost  the  administrative  faculties  of  man. 

Nor  let  it  discourage  us  that  the  progress  is  slow — *  Slow 
grows  the  palm  and  slow  the  pearl.'  Methinks  we  have  only 
lately  learned  the  true  principle  on  which  our  progress  must 
depend,  and  that  is — patient  search  for  and  faithful  adherence 
to  rules  that  are  eternal. 

It  would  be  easy  to  continue  this  enumeration  of  inferencea. 
which  necessarily  result  from  our  fundamental  proposition 
that  jurisprudence  or  municipal  law  is  really  a  science,  an 
integral  part  and  an  important  branch  of  Social  Science.  But 
I  have  said  enough,  x  ou  can  easily  follow  out  and  complete 
ihe  thought  for  yourselves. 

I  shidl  only  add  the  rather  humiliating  truth,  which  must 
have  pressed  upon  you  ere  now,  that  if  law  be  indeed  a  science^ 
it  is  at  present  in  a  vert/,  very  imperfect  condition. 

How  imperfectly  have  the  laws,  even  of  the  most  advanced 
countries,  accomplished  their  purposes  !  How  imperfectly,  for 
example,  have  the  laws  of  our  own  country  fulfilled  Uieir 
appointed  functions !  How  ill,  and  often  how  falsely,  have  they 
defined  or  misdefined  the  rights  and  duties  which  citizens  have 
and  owe  in  relation  to  each  other !  How  imperfectly  and  blun- 
deringly have  they  attempted  to  protect  these  rights  and  to 
enforce  these  duties !  How  difficult  it  is  to  ascertain  what  the 
law  really  is !  How  expensive  to  invoke  its  aid !  How  slow  it 
moves  to  the  rescue ;  how  uncertain  the  result  of  its  interven- 
tion! Have  not  the  law's  delay,  and  the  law's  uncertainty^ 
and  the  law's  expense,  and  the  law's  injustice,  been  groaned 
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under  as  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to,  and  that  through  all  geuer- 
utions  ? 

Think  of  the  multitude  of  open  and  unsettled  questions 
which  throng  and  fill  up  every  department  of  the  law  !  It  is 
not  in  the  least  agreed  upon — on  die  contrary,  it  is  the  subject 
of  angry  dispute — what  classes  of  right  ought  the  law  to 
recognise  ?  and  what  classes  of  duties  should  it  try  to  enforce  ? 
Certainly  there  are  many,  very  many,  rights  and  duties  where 
it  cannot  safely  intermeddle,  and  where  are  the  lines  to  be 
drawn  ?  what  is  the  proper  province  of  civil  government  ?  *  You 
cannot  poind  for  charity ! '  You  cannot  compel  or  enforce  love,  or 
kindness,  or  consideration,  or  courtesy !  What  contracts  shall 
the  State  recognise,  and  what  shall  she  ignore  ?  Has  the  State 
■any  paternal  function  ?  And  if  so,  where  does  it  begin  ?  And 
where  does  it  end  ?  What  shall  she  do  with  the  poor,  the  unem* 
•ployed,  and  the  idle  ?  What  protection  shall  she  give  to  the 
helpless ;  to  the  woman,  the  child,  the  lunatic,  and  the  thought- 
less ?  Shall  the  State  undertake  by  inspection  or  otherwise, 
that  all  ships  shall  be  seaworthy,  that  all  mines  shall  be  safe, 
that  all  trams  shall  travel  securely,  and  that  all  houses  shall  be 
sanitary  ?  Shall  it  undertake  to  feed  its  peoples,  either  in  oft^ 
recurring  periods  of  scarcity,  or  in  the  extraordinary  and 
desolating  lamine  ?  and  what  shall  it  do  when  want  of  employ- 
ment takes  from  thousands  the  means  of  purchasing  even  the 
bread  that  is  abundant?  These  and  a  thousand  such  ques- 
tions stand  at  the  very  threshold  of  the  enquiry — what  ought 
the  law  to  be  ?  and  all  of  them  are  unanswered  1  The  per- 
plexity increases  as  we  advance.  The  conflict  of  private  rights, 
the  opposition  of  private  duties,  the  inconsistency  between 
public  benefit  and  private  interest;  the  clash  of  hostile 
classes ;  the  battle  between  capital  and  labour ;  the  right 
of  property  in  land,  and  the  property  and  rights  of  the  tenant, 
and  many  other  topics,  each  surrounded  by  many  problems — 
and  all  unsolved ;  produce  when  viewed  together,  an  impres- 
sion of  confusion  and  disorder,  and  the  result  is,  that  many  doubt 
and  many  deny  that  law  is  or  ever  can  be  a  science  at  all. 

But  let  us  dismiss  our  doubts  and  quench  our  fears.  Law 
is  a  science  after  all.  Imperishable  foundations  underlie  the 
apparently  formless  mass !  Order  will  by  and  by  assert  its 
sway.  ^  The  mighty  maze  is  not  without  a  plan ! '  and  undis- 
mayed by  diflSculties  and  unappalled  by  labour,  we  advance  in 
the  certain  confidence  that  the  laws  of  the  universe  are  dis- 
<:overable,  and  that  these  laws  are  just. 

So  much,  then,  for  jurisprudence  regarded  as  a  science  in 
the  strictest  sense  of  the  word. 
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And  this  brings  us  to  the  second  thought,  or  second  topic 
which  I  proposed  to  include  in  this  address.  If  jurisprudence 
is  a  science  founded  on  eternal  and  immutable  principles,  what 
ou^ht  to  be  the  character  of  our  legislation ;  and  what  ou^t 
to  be  the  qualifications  and  procedure  of  our  legislators?  For 
conciseness  I  venture  to  put  this  second  thought  thus : 

Leffislation  must  not  be  Arbitrary, 

By  arbitrary  I  mean  dependant  upon  the  mere  will  or 
decree  of  the  Legislature,  and  not  governed  and  dictated  by 
fixed  and  immutable  principles.  An  arbitrary  law  is  one  which 
can  only  justify  itself  by  an  appeal  to  the  will  of  Parliament 
or  to  the  vote  of  a  majority,  and  not  to  reason  or  justice. 
Hoc  volo — sic  jubeoy — sit  pro  rations  voluntas.  *  May  it  please 
your  majesty.'  If  a  law  has  done  nothing  more  than  '  pleased ' 
Parliament  or  'pleased'  majesty,  without  being  founded  on 
reason,  then  it  is  arbitrary.  If  any  Act  is  passed  or  any  vote 
given,  from  any  other  motive  than  an  honest  and  reasonable 
conviction  that  it  will  benefit  the  whole  community,  I  call  that 
law  or  that  vote  '  arbitrary.'*  Laws  passed  at  random,  and 
without  due  enquiry  or  knowledge,  laws  passed  at  the  dictate 
of  faction,  or  at  the  mere  behest  of  party,  or  in  the  crisis  of  a 
panic,  or  to  promote  partial  interests  or  serve  private  ends,  are 
all  arbitrary  laws,  and  can  only  be  right  by  chance. 

Of  course  any  attempt  to  consider  the  subject-matter  of 
law,  or  of  any  particular  law,  would  be  quite  out  of  place  in  an 
address  like  the  present ;  and  perhaps  instead  of  remarks  upon 
the  law  itself,  wnich  would  necessarily  be  vague  and  general^ 
I  may  best  utilise  our  few  remaining  minutes  by  asking  you  to 
consider,  in  the  light  of  our  great  truth, '  that  law  is  a  true 
science,' — I  say  to  consider  in  the  strong  light  of  this  truth 
one  or  two  points  in  regard  to  the  qualifications  and  procedure 
of  our  legislators.  I  have  nothing  new  to  say  here ;  but  old 
truths  are  often  useful  truths. 

Firsty  then,  if  law  is  a  vast  and  complicated  science,  and  if 
statutes  are  to  be  made  in  accordance  with  its  profound  but 
unchanging  truths — if  this  be  so,  then  legislators  should  be 
men  of  Targe  and  strong  intelligence,  of  ample  information  and 
acquirements,  and  of  wide  and  general  culture. 

I  do  not  suppose  that  anybody  will  deny  this,  or  will  assert 
that  legislators  should  not  be  sucn  men.  Nothing  else,  nothing 
less,  will  do.  Law  touches  everything ;  nothing  escapes  it.. 
Like  kinffs,  it  has  long  hands  I  It  strikes  far,  and  if  those  who 
wield  it  do  not  see  far,  they  are  sure  to  do  far-stretching  wrong. 
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Even  a  good  lawyer,  whoee  business  is  only  to  administer,  or 
help  to  administer  the  law,  and  not  to  enact  it,  even  he  re- 
quireB  to  be  a  wide  man,  with  wide  knowledge  and  wide  sym- 
pathies, or  he  will  never  succeed ;  but  legislation  is  a  far  higher 
thing  than  a  mere  lawyer's  practice,  and  it  demands  a  higher 
and  a  better  man  than  even  a  good  lawyer.  I  repeat,  then,  that 
every  member  of  the  Legislature  ought  to  be  a  man  of  strong 
intelligence,  of  ample  information,  and  of  wide  and  general 
culture. 

But,  secondy  if  law  is  a  wide  and  difficult  science,  then  be 
who  has  to  discover  and  declare  its  principles,  besides  possessing 
general  intelligence  and  culture,  should  have  special  and  appro^ 
priate  training. 

Successfully  to  advance  and  cultivate  science  requires 
special  scientific  education.  No  one  can  become  scientific  at 
once  or  by  instinct.  I  do  not  mean  that  members  of  Parlia- 
ment should  be  physicists  or  metaphysical  philosophers,  or 
should  be  masters  or  professors  of  any  special  science  whatever, 
either  material  or  immaterial,  but  they  should  have  education 
and  experience  in  the  search  for,  and  in  the  pursuit  and  attain- 
ment of  truth,  and  this  is  what  I  call  in  all  departments  sden- 
tijie  culture.  For  the  discovery  of  truth  does  demand  special 
ph  and  special  skill.  Truth  does  not  usually  lie  on  the  surface 
of  things-'She  hides  herself,  though  willing  to  be  discovered! 
She  is  found  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  well ;  and  shall  the 
special  and  fitting  training  which  is  exacted  from  the  student 
of  nature,  and  from  the  student  of  mind,  be  easily  dispensed 
with  when  the  work  to  be  achieved  is  the  discovery  and  the 
promulgation  of  a  people's  laws  ? 

Third,  as  law  is  a  science,  legislators,  all  legislators,  should 
be  animated  by  a  scientijic  spirit ;  and  if  anyone  asks  me. 
What  is  a  scientific  spirit '/  I  answer,  It  is  a  spirit  filled  with 
the  deepest  and  most  ardent  love  of  truth,  and  with  indomitable 
patience  and  perseverance  in  its  pursuit. 

*  Oh  give  me  truth  !  for  I  am  weary  of  appearances  I '  should 
be  the  aspiration  and  the  cry  of  every  lover  of  science ;  and  have 
we  not  agreed  that  every  legislator  should  be  a  scientific  man  ? 
In  the  presence  of  and  hearing  the  voice  of  truth,  the  lawmaker 
must  be  deaf  to  the  voice  of  party,  blind  to  the  promptings  of 
interest,  unmoved  by  the  threats  of  constituents,  unswayed  by 
the  acclamations  of  multitudes,  and  undazzled  by  the  allure- 
ments of  power. 

I  do  not  dispute  or  deny  the  expediency,  perhaps  the  neces- 
sity, of  government  by  parties ;  there  must  be  parties  or  op- 
posing sections  everywhere.  Only  let  the  parties  be  marshalled 
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under  principles  in  which  the  followers  implicitly  and  sincerelj 
believe,  and  let  not  these  followers  degenerate  into  partisans. 
Let  the  discipline  of  party  never  be  pressed  when  the  jpnn- 
ciples  of  the  party  are  not  at  stake,  or  when  other  principles 
may  reasonably  divide  its  members,  and  let  the  bonds  of  party 
be  easily  and  often  relaxed,  whenever  issues  arise  on  whicn  the 
known  principles  of  the  party  give  no  certain  decision. 

Fourth,  and  leaving  the  mere  qualifications  of  the  lawgiver, 
I  next  remark,  that  on  each  particular  proposed  law,  the 
Legislature  before  being  called  on  to  act,  must  be  furnished 
with  the  fullest  and  most  detailed  information  specially  pro* 
vided  with  reference  to  the  occasion. 

The  best  and  most  widely  informed  man  will  oft^n  neces- 
sarily be  in  the  dark  on  multitudes  of  subjects,  on  which  he  is 
called  on  to  legislate.  On  such  subjects  he  is  entitled  to  de- 
mand the  fullest  and  the  minutest  information  in  the  best  and 
in  the  most  thoroughly  digested  form.  All  the  necessary  facts 
must  be  arrayed  and  arranged  before  him,  and  indexed  for  easy 
and  ready  reference.  Witnesses  who  have  special  knowledge 
must  be  examined  by  committees  or  by  commission,  and  their 
evidence  digested  and  compared.  Experts  must  be  at  hand  to 
assist  with  ueir  skill  and  experience,  and  to  point  out  minute 
but  important  details  which  would  otherwise  escape  notice. 
Even  theorists  must  be  listened  to  who  have  made,  the  subject 
their  theme  or  their  study.  And  it  will  be  well  if,  after  all,  the 
projected  law  is  only  a  dim  and  faint  and  distant  approximation 
to  the  true  I  It  is  no  easy  matter,  even  in  the  simplest  cases,  to 
read  aright  the  hidden  meaning  and  the  dark  sayings  of  nature ; 
and  yet  upon  that  right  reading  depend  the  safety,  the  peace, 
and  the  well-being  of  nations. 

I  will  confine  myself  to  only  one  further  observation  (for 
the  deductions  from  our  one  great  truth  that  law  is  a  science 
might  be  pursued  almost  indefinitely)  and  it  is  this :  that  the 
debates  and  discussions  in  Parliament  as  to  the  enactment  or 
improvement  of  our  laws  should  be  pervaded  and  transfused  with 
a  scientific  spirit — and  what  a  scientific  spirit  is  I  have  already 
explained.  It  is  a  spirit  animated  only  by  the  Love  of  Truth 
and  by  the  determination  to  attain  it  I 

The  object  to  be  attained  by  the  debate  and  the  discussion 
is  truth — nothing  else — the  attainment  of  pure,  unmixed,  prac- 
tical truth.  Truth  must  always  be  sought  in  the  love  of  it ; 
and  this  love,  while  it  will  undoubtedly  produce  earnestness 
and  zeal,  will  unite  with  these  gentleness,  patience,  long- 
sufferinff  and  peace. 

Bead  or  listen  (if  you  can)  to  the  debates  in  Parliament 
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How  seldom  oan  you  detect  the  presence  or  the  power  of  a 

truly  adentifio  spirit?    How  Belaom  is  there  a  commanding 

tefinenoe  to  principle  or  to  truth  at  all  ?    How  seldom  is  there 

a  oalm  conaiaeration  of  the  experiences  of  the  past  or  of  the 

urobafaQitieB  of  the  future  ?    How  seldom  do  we  feel  the  desire 

wt  the  ^ood  of  the  whole  people  throbbing  in  the  sentences 

cf  the  muuBter  or  member,  and  glowing  like  light  through  his 

fpeeoh?    The  orator  confines  his  appeal  to  partial  or  load  cir- 

cmnBtances.  He  tells  of  the  public  meetings  of  his  constituents 

or  of  others.     He  points  to  the  monster  petition.    He  specu- 

ktei  ou  the  issue  of  the  contest  for  seats  that  happen  to  be 

vacsntk    He  abuses  or  taunts  his  opponents,  or  at  last,  boldly 

STOwingOT  shamelessly  showing  his  carelessness  and  his  igno- 

lanee  S  die  whole  matter,  he  opposes  the  measure,  and  with 

bitien  inanity  talks  against  time  merely  because  Government 

wiUnot  pEopose  or  pass  some  other  measure  which  is  as  Utopian 

•ad  visionarjr  as  it  would  be  vicious  or  base.     And  so,  the 

bonies  of  legislation  become  the  arena  of  faction  and  of  party,  if 

not  of  personal  fight,  where  none  but.unworthy  or  low  and  in- 

nlBoient  motives  reign. 

Where  feU  Obstruction  takes  his  dogged  stand, 

To  disoonoert  what  Policy  has  planned. 

Where  Policy  is  busied  all  night  long 

In  putting  right  what  Faction  has  put  wrong. 

Where  flails  of  oratory  thresh  the  floor 

That  yields  us  chaff  and  dust  and  nothing  more ! 

and  the  county  or  the  burgh  member  answers  to  the  picture 
given  by  our  own  Bums,  who  when  honest  Luath  supposes 
Uiat  the  young  Laird  is 

thrang  a  Parliamentin, 
For  Britain's  guide  his  saul  indentin, 

replies  through  the  comrade  dog, 

Haith !  lad — ye  little  ken  about  it ! 

For  Britain's  guid. — Good  faith  ! — I  doubt  it  1 

Say  rather  gaun  as  Premiers  lead  him 

And  sayin*, — Aye  I  or  no  I — as  they  bid  him. 

For  Britain's  guid  !     For  her  destruction  ! 

Wi*  dissipation  !  feud !  and  faction ! 

But  I  hear  my  audience  say,  How  are  we  to  get  such 
model  members  of.  Parliament  as  you  describe  ?  How  shall  we 
find,  how  shall  we  select^  how  shall  we  appoint  men  who  will 
80  constitute  and  so  conduct  a  Legislature  that  it  shall  be  the 
great  sublime  I  draw  ? 
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Ah !  my  lords  and  gentlemen.  This  very  problem  I  Is  it  not 
the  greatest  problem  of  all  science,  whether  of  social  or  of  any 
other  science  ?  How  shall  we  secure  our  noblest  and  highest 
and  best  men  for  our  noblest  and  highest  and  most  needful  work? 
If  this  question  were  but  rightly  answered,  all  others  would  be 
solved  or  superseded.  But  no  one  has  as  yet  given  the  answer. 
Only  to  the  Sage  of  Chelsea  and  to  some  others,  it  has  already 
appeared  that  counting  heads  and  sending  round  ballotr-boxes  is 
hardly  likely  to  succeed.  How  to  call  the  noblest  and  the- 
ablest  and  the  fittest  to  the  highest  functions — that  is  indeed 
the  very  question  of  the  time,  if  not  of  all  time,  emphatically 
the  Patronage  Question !  The  Sphinxes'  question  1  and  we  are- 
only  living  by  sufferance  and  by  makeshifts  till  it  is  answered. 

But  that  question  is  not  for  me  here.  I  am  not  speaking^ 
here  as  a  politician  or  as  a  State  theorist,  with  plans  for  deve* 
loping  a  pure  and  efficient  electorate.  I  am  here  now  only  as 
a  scientist,  and  all  I  have  humbly  suggested,  is,  that  certain 
modest  scientific  qualifications  are  advisable  for  the  right  dis^ 
charge  of  a  strictly  scientific  function. 

it  is  easy  to  find  fault  with  our  existing  system  of  appointing^ 
our  legislators.  And  yet  perhaps  it  is  only  by  patiently  elimi-> 
natin^  faults  that  that  system  can  be  amended. 

That  I  may  not  be  altogether  silent,  let  me  mention  one 
fault  which  may  serve  as  an  example  of  many.  Is  it  not  pos-  - 
sible,  for  instance,  that  something  might  be  done  to  diminish  the 
influence  of  mere  w^ealth  in  the  election  of  representatives  to. 
Parliament?  Mere  wealth,  wealth  and  nothing  else,  is  cer^ 
tainly  not  a  qualification  of  a  legislator.  Mere  wealth,  wealtlk 
and  nothing  else,  does  not  make  a  man  wise.  It  does  not  make 
him  a  botanist,  or  a  chemist,  or  a  physician ;  and  is  it  not  some- 
what of  a  scandal,  that  in  too  many  instances  mere  wealth  and 
nothing  but  wealth  has  been  held  sufficient  to  make  a  man  a 
legislator  ?  I  do  not  refer  to  bribery  in  its  coarse  form ;  that 
is  rare ;  but  is  it  not  notorious,  that  some  seats  at  least,  if  not 
many  seats  are  at  the  command  of  any  man  whose  purse  is  long 
enough  and  who  is  ready  to  dip  into  it  deep  enough  ?  It 
almost  awakens  indignation,  not  easily  repressed,  to  think 
that  it  is  possible,  even  yet,  for  a  man  to  buy  his  way  into 
Parliament — indignation  for  the  system  and  something  very 
like  scorn  for  the  man,  if  such  a  man  there  be  ! 

I  bow  to  the  noble — of  noble  birth  I 
Whose  aires  have  led  us  in  peace  or  war ! 
I  bow  to  the  worker  I  whose  innate  worth 
Has  gained  him  coronet  or  star. 
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But  to  him  who  enters  by  fraud  or  stealth, 
And  such  things  have  been  or  records  lie  ! 
Or  storms  by  the  mere  brute  force  of  wealth 
The  Palace  of  Honour  ! — In  faith  not  I. 

But  I  fear  I  am  forgetting  my  own  limits^  and  I  forbear. 

And  now,  my  lords  and  gentlemen^  I  declare  the  Jurispru* 
dence  Section  of  our  Congress  open  and  in  force,  and  I  invite 
you  to  its  meetings  and  deliberations.  We  expect  differences 
of  opinion^  for  on  subjects  so  vast  and  so  complicated  unity  is 
impossible.  We  expect  and  we  invite  discussion  keen  and 
earnest,  for  the  well-being  of  nations  is  involved  in  the  sub- 
jects we  discuss ;  but  I  am  sure  you  will  find  no  obstruction 
and  no  faction  in  our  rooms,  for  I  know  I  have  truly  described 
the  spirit  which  animates  us.  We  seek  but  to  discover  and  to 
prodaim  Eternal  Truth. 
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ON 

THE    REPRESSION    OF    CRIME, 

BY   THS 

RIGHT  HONOURABLE   WILLIAM  WATSON,   M.P., 


LOMJ   AtJVOCATR   OF    SCOTLAND* 


THE  observations  with  which  the  President  of  the  Council 
has  introduced  me  to  this  assembly  render  it  imperatively 
necessary  that  I  should  protest  against  the  assumption  that 
the  holding  of  the  office  of  public  prosecutor  renders  one 
familiarly  acquainted  with  those  intricate  problems  which  it  is 
the  duty  and  pleasure  of  the  Repression  of  Crime  section  of 
this  Association  to  endeavour  to  solve.  I  must,  in  view  of  what 
has  been  said,  ask  your  indulgence  whilst  I  venture  to  solicit 
your  attention  for  a  brief  space  of  time  to  some  desultory 
observations  which  I  have  to  offier  you  on  the  subject  of  *  The 
Repression  of  Crime.'  My  observations  must  necessarily 
be  somewhat  desultory  for  these  two  very  sufficient  reasons — 
first,  because  the  subject  itself  is  so  comprehensive,  and  involves 
the  consideration  of  so  many  different  agencies,  all  of  which 
tend  more  or  less  to  cheek  the  growth  and  development  of 
crime,  tliat  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  deal  with  it  in  detail:  and 
secondly,  because  I  liavc  not  the  courage  to  usurp  the  position 
of  a  teacher  in  matters  regarding  which  I  feel  that  I  have  yet 
much  to  learn  from  the  hps  and  from  the  writings  of  gentlemen, 
many  of  them  members  of  this  Congress,  and  now  in  the  city 
of  Aberdeen,  who  have  made  the  subject  their  life-long 
study,  and  who  have  lost  no  opportunity  and  spared  no  effort  to 
carry  into  practice  the  '  Repression  t^f  Crime,'  by  rescuing  and 
reforming  our  juvenile  crirainal  population.  But  the  subject 
has  certain  broad  aspects  which  cannot  fail  to  strike  even  a 
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casual  student  like  myself.     The  first  of  them,  perhaps^  is  its 
yast  importance  to  the   present  and  future  well-being  and 
happiness  of  the  human  race.     Can  crime  be  repressed  in  the 
sense  of  its  being  wholly  eliminated  from  our  social  life  ?  or  if 
not,  what  is  the  ultimate  degree  of  success  which  is  of  possible 
attainment  ?     These  are  questions  upon  which  it  may  be  rash 
to  speculate ;  and  certainly  I  do  not  think  that  it  would  be  wise 
for  me  at  present  to  attempt  to  give  them  a  definite  answer.  Still 
the  experience  of  recent  years  has  conclusively  shown  that  the 
education  of  criminal  youth  to  honest  and  industrial  pursuits, 
and  a  more  humane  and  reformatory  system  of  punishment  for 
old  offenders,  are  capable  of  diminishing  and  have  sensibly  and 
wonderfully  diminished  the  average  of  crime  and  criminals  in 
Great  Britain.      Ragged  and  reformatory  schools,  and  the 
improved  discipline  of  our  convict  prisons,  have  succeeded  in 
producing  results  which  the  hulks  and  the  gallows  failed  to 
accomplish.     And  it  must  be  steadily  borne  in  mind  that  these 
new  methods,  effective  as  they  have  proved  to  be  in  the  reforma- 
tion of  criminals  and  the  repression  of  crime,  are  yet  of  com- 
paratively recent  growth;  and  some  of  them  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  have  passed  beyond  the  stage  of  experiment.     Their 
success  hitherto  has  made  it  palpable  to  all  that  the  harsh  and 
cruel  punishments  which  our  forefathers  most  conscientiously 
inflicted  upon  convicted  prisoners  were  a  grievous  mistake — 
that  reformation  of  the  criminal  is  of  higher  value  to  the  State 
than  the  deterrent  effect  of  his  punishment  upon  others ;  and 
above  all,  that  in  the  criminal  world,  as  elsewhere,  prevention 
is  better  than  cure. 

The  establishment  of  these  principles  beyond  the  reach  of 
controversy  has  been  of  great  gain  to  the  cause  of  criminal 
reform,  but  it  hardly  admits  of  dispute  that  the  methods  of 
preventive  training  and  of  reformatory  discipline — by  which 
these  principles  have  been  illustrated  and  enforced — are  still 
in  the  first  stages  of  their  development.  It  must  be  a  pleasant 
thought  to  all  connected  with  it,  that  the  services  of  this 
Association,  through  the  section  over  which  I  have  the  honour 
lo  preside,  have  in  the  past  been  of  signal  use  in  promoting  the 
improvement  and  expansion  of  voluntary  efforts  for  the  reclama- 
tion of  the  criminal  classes,  and  in  moulding  the  administration 
of  the  various  authorities  who  have  hitherto  been  charged  with 
the  management  of  our  State  prisons.  And  I  can  confidently 
say  that  the  discussions  which  have  taken  place  this  year  in 
Aberdeen  upon  these  important  problems,  within  the  Repres- 
sion of  Crime  section,  by  gentlemen  who  combine  personal 
experience   with  thorough   knowledge   of  detail,  abundantly 
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justify  the  anticipation  that  the  labours  of  the  Association  in 
this  department  of  science  vdW  prove  to  be  not  less  useful  in 
the  future  than  they  have  been  effective  in  the  pnj^t. 

But  it  is  time  to  consider  somewhat  more  closely  what  is 
the  full  significance  of  the  term  '  Repression  of  Crime*'  By 
crime  I  apprehend  must  necessarily  be  understood  those 
offences  against  social  morality  of  which  the  law  of  the  State 
takes  eognisaoce,  and  to  which  it  attaches  the  character  and 
the  penalties  of  guilt,  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  *  repression  * 
of  these  offences  may  be  legitimately  construed  so  as  to  extend 
to  and  include  every  means  or  agency  by  which  the  perpetration 
or  repetition  of  such  offences  ami  be  abated.  One  other  con- 
sideration  must  be  taken  into  account  before  we  can  justly 
estimate  the  full  significance  of  the  *  Ilepression  of  Crime  * 
according  to  the  enlightened  ideas  of  modem  times.  In  the 
good  old  days  crime  was  regarded  as  a  sjiecies  of  evil  which  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  civil  authority  to  stamp  out  at  all  hazards, 
with  little  or  no  regard  to  the  physical  or  moral  welfare  or 
even  to  the  lives  of  the  unfortunate  beings  who  were  convicted 
of  its  perpetration.  But  under  the  influence  of  more  enlightened 
views  we  have  begun  rather  to  look  upon  crime  as  a  disease 
which  affects  the  social  and  moral  nature  of  the  prisoners,  and 
tx)  recognise  the  fact  that,  whilst  in  the  interests  of  society  we 
are  bound  to  remove  the  disease  and  ita  contagion,  it  is  no  less 
our  sacred  duty  to  do  all  that  in  ns  lies  to  cure  the  diseased 
ones,  and  to  restore  them  to  moral  health  and  vigour  ;  and  in 
the  discharge  of  that  humane  duty  we  have  also  begun  to 
learn  that  as  it  is  easier^  pleasanter,  and  vastly  cheaper  to 
take  effective  means  for  preventing  an  outbreak  of  the  epidemic 
than  to  cure  its  victims,  so  also  the  wiser  and  more  economical 
method  of  dealing  with  our  criminal  classes  is  to  use  preventive 
means,^ — to  save,  if  possible,  the  lower  strata  of  our  population 
from  falling  into  crime  instead  of  confining  our  endeavours  to 
their  punishment  and  reformation  after  they  have  fallen. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  Repression  of  Crime,  when  taken  in 
its  vridest  sense,  will  comprehend  all  those  numerous  and  com- 
plicated agencies  which  save  or  deter  from  the  commission  of 
crime  individuals  who,  but  lor  the  operation  of  these  agencies, 
would  have  become  criminals.  To  enumerate  all  these  agencies 
on  the  present  occasion,  if  it  were  possible,  w^ould  certainly  be 
tedious.  To  a  few  of  the  leading  ones  I  venture  short  I  v  to 
refer,  and  tliat  mainly  lor  this  reason,  that  much  as  I  do  value 
the  reformatory  discipline  now  applied  to  prisoners  under 
sentence,  I  entertain  the  firm  personal  conviction  that,  taken 
by  themselves,  all  merely  punitive  methods  are  comparatively 
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Inefficacious,  and  that  we  must  in  the  future  mainly  depend  on 
preventive  measures  for  the  effectual  Repression  of  Crime.  First 
and  foremost  among  these  general  agencies  stand  religion  and 
education.  Of  the  two,  religion  is  beyond  dispute  the  far  more 
(X>werful.  You  cannot  check  or  eradicate  criminal  tendencies 
unless  you  reach  a  man's  moral  nature.  Religion  stands  in 
direct  antagonism  to  crime,  and  if  its  principles  are  once  im- 
planted in  the  mind  and  heart  of  man  they  can  never  aid,  but 
will  unftiilingly  resist  all  disposition  towards,  criminal  thought 
vA  action.  Education,  on  the  other  hand,  is  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  great  levers  available  for  raising  the  masses  of  mankind 
in  the  scale  of  social  morality,  but  it  may,  when  unassisted  by 
fAiet  elevating  tendencies,  become  the  very  slave  of  crime. 
No  man  is  competent  fully  to  discharge  his  social  duties  as  the 
dtizen  of  a  free  country  who  is  destitute  of  education :  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  is  no  more  dangerous  pest  of  society  than 
a  well-educated  thief.  Along  with  education  as  an  influential 
agent  in  checking  the  growth  of  a  criminal  population  must, 
in  my  opinion,  be  classed  sanitary  reform — in  all  its  various 
branches.  That  high  tone  of  social  morality  which  alone  can 
operate  as  an  effective  check  will,  I  fear,  be  practically  un- 
attainable so  long  as  the  struggling  masses  who  occupy  the 
debateable  land  which  separates  respectability  from  crime  are 
bnddled  together  in  ill-drained,  ill-ventilated  dwellings,  con- 
demned to  adulterated  food  and  foul  water,  with  the  inevitable 
consequences  of  feeble  health  and  pestilent  disease.  And  I 
cannot  but  feel  that  the  Health  Department  of  this  Association, 
who  are  striving  to  secure  for  our  poorer  classes  the  ines- 
timable benefit  of  the  mens  sana  in  cor  pore  sano,  ought  to  be  re- 
garded as  our  active  and  efficient  coadjutors  in  the  Repression 
of  Crime. 

I  shall  only  allude  to  one  other  agency  of  this  class.  I 
refer  to  the  efforts  which  are  being  made  throughout  the 
country  by  individuals  and  by  associations  to  promote  the 
cause  of  temperance.  Upon  this  fertile  and  somewhat  contro- 
versial topic  I  need  not  enlarge,  because  the  subject  was,  though 
hriefly,  yet  most  ably  and  exhaustively  treated  by  your  noble 
president  in  his  opening  address.  I  do  not  venture  to  assert 
that  excessive  indulgence  in  strong  drink  will  in  every  case— 
and  certainly — lead  to  other  immoralities  or  crimes ;  but  no 
one  who  has  had  experience  in  dealing  with  the  criminal  classes 
of  the  population  can  entertain  the  least  doubt  that  intemper- 
ance is  the  dead  weight  which  keeps  these  classes  sunk  in 
poverty  and  vice,  that  it  is  the  very  atmosphere  in  which  crime 
thrives  and  spreads,  and  that,  whilst  it  fosters  guilt  of  every 
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description,  a  large  proportion  of  the  most  serious  crime,  sayag* 
assaults,  and  even  murders  are  directly  traceable  to  its  in 
fluence.  The  words  *  Repression  of  Crime '  are,  however,  sus 
ceptible  of  a  less  comprehensive  meaning  than  that  which  ha 
been  indicated  in  the  foregoing  remarks,  and  within  the  com 
pass  of  that  narrower  signification  will  probably  be  found  mor 
of  the  practically  important  questions  which  engage  the  atten- 
tion oi^this  department  of  the  Association.  It  is  exceedingl] 
difficult  to  draw  an  accurate  line  of  demarcation  between  those 
agencies  which  ought  and  those  which  ought  not  to  be  regardec 
as  operating  in  the  Repression  of  Crime.  For  all  practical  pur- 
poses, however,  it  is  convenient  to  limit  the  deliberationB  o1 
this  section  to  the  effects  of  preventive  and  punitive  measurec 
upon  those  members  of  the  community  who  either  are  convicted 
criminals  or  who  earn  their  livelihood  by  the  habitual  commis- 
sion of  crime,  or  upon  those  \\\\o  from  their  connection  witli 
criminals,  convicted  or  unconvicted,  must,  unless  some  one 
come  to  the  rescue,  certainly  become  criminals  themselves. 
The  fact  is  known  to  all  of  you — ^it  forces  itself  most  disagree- 
ably upon  the  senses  of  everyone  who  has  watched  the  habitf 
of  ^e  populations  of  our  cities — that  there  is  a  large  class  whc 
live  upon  the  very  borderland  of  crime.  With  me  criminid. 
after  ne  is  convicted,  you  must  necessarily  deal ;  but  the  im- 
portant questions  that  arise  for  the  consideration  of  those  who 
arc  charged  with  the  Repression  of  Crime,  are  in  the  first  place 
— How  shall  we  prevent  those  who  are  not  yet  criminak  from 
becoming  criminals  ?  /Secondly — How  shall  we  prevent  those 
who  are  criminals  from  exercising  their  vocation  and  committing 
crime  ?  Thirdly — How,  if  they  do  commit  crime,  can  we  best 
bring  them  to  justice  and  convict  them  of  the  offence  ?  And 
lastly — How,  when  they  are  convicted,  are  we  to  deal  with 
them  in  the  interests  of  society  ? 

Now,  I  have  said  that  the  first  question  which  must  be 
dealt  with  concerns  those  who  are  not  yet  criminals.  Generally 
speaking,  that  class  consists — and  it  is  fortunate  for  society  and 
for  the  efforts  of  those  who  have  the  cause  of  humanity  at 
heart  that  it  is  so — mainly  of  young  children  who  are  bom 
and  reared  in  the  atmosphere  of  crime,  children  who  know  not 
right  from  wrong,  and  who  look  forward  to  crime  as  their  pro- 
fession. They  are  destitute  of  education,  not  only  of  that 
education  which  consists  in  the  acquisition  of  the  three  B% 
but  of  the  higher  education  which  consists  in  the  knowledge  erf 
moral  duty.  You  know  very  well,  and  I  need  not  therefore 
dilate  upon  the  means  which  have  been  taken  for  preventim; 
those  children  from  falling  into  crime.  I  regret  to  say,  although 
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at  the  same  time  I  am  proud  to  say  it,  that  what  has  been  ac- 
complished, although  not  by  any  means  all  that  might  have 
been  accomplished,  has  been  chiefly  due  to  the  noble  efforts — 
Yolantary  efforts — of  leading  citizens  in  our  large  towns — and 
it  would  be  presumption  m  me,  in  addressing  an  assembly 
within  any  hall  in  Aberdeen,  to  dilate  upon  the  merits  of  that 
Bcheme  wnich  has  been  so  generously  aided  by  the  citizens  of 
this  town,  and  which,  I  believe,  has  proved  as  effectual  here  as 
in  any  city  in  the  country.  Our  ragged  schools,  wherever  they 
have  been  founded  in  a  right  spirit  and  have  been  maintained 
and  fostered  by  the  inhabitants  of  any  city,  have  already 
wrought  a  great  reformation,  ani  no  wonder,  because  the 
necessary  result  of  their  establishment  is  to  clear  the  streets  of 
all  juvenile  thieves  and  mendicants,  and  to  convert  them  into 
respectable  and  honest  nSembers  of  society. 

Such  experiments  as  these  may  sometimes  fail,  but  it  is  a 
pleasant  thing  to  think  that  you  are  cutting  off  the  supply  of 
crime  and  criminals  at  the  fountain-head,  and  that  by  the  re- 
clamation of  each  child,  you  have  not  only  saved  one  criminal, 
bat,  at  the  same  time,  removed  a  source  of  contagious  danger 
to  other  young  persons  with  whom  he  might  come  in  contact. 
He  becomes  from  that  moment  an  instrument  useful  for  the 
spread  of  good  instead  of  evil.  The  only  doubt  upon  this 
point  which  sometimes  troubles  my  mind  is  whether  the  State 
has  fully  recognised  its  duties  in  this  particular.  I  think  it  is 
matter  for  careful  and  earnest  consideration,  whether,  seeing 
you  have  established  elementary  schools  throughout  the  country 
and  are  desirous  of  establishing  secondary  schools  also,  the 
State  should  not  make  some  provision  for  the  education  of 
those  who  are  still  less  able  than  the  classes  so  provided  for  to 
educate  themselves,  and  in  the  results  of  whose  education,  I 
venture  to  say,  the  State  has  the  greatest  possible  interest. 
And  even  from  a  commercial  point  of  view  it  does  occur  to 
one  that  the  cost  of  maintaining  a  single  criminal  in  our  convict 
establishments  would  cover  the  expense  of  educating  many 
who,  if  not  educated,  will  go  one  day  certainly  to  these  estab- 
lishments ;  and  I  therefore  think  that  is  a  subject  well  worthy — 
I  merely  throw  out  the  suggestion  as  I  pass — very  well  worthy 
the  attention  of  such  an  Association  as  this. 

Then  you  have  another  preventive  in  the  case  of  criminals 
with  regard  to  which  the  State  has  acknowledged  its  duty.  I 
refer  to  the  establishment  throughout  the  country  of  an  effec- 
tive police  force.  I  do  not  think  that  in  dealing  with  the  *  Re- 
pression of  Crime '  the  efforts  and  the  service  of  that  force  are 
always  recognised  at  their  true  value,  but  the  fact  is  undoubted 
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that  that  agency^  which  has  been  made  much  more  effective  bj 
recent  legislation ,  has  proved  one  of  the  best  means^  noiff  only  of 
aiding  in  the  detection  and  punishment  of  guilt — for  that  is 
one  only  of  its  functions — but  also  in  preventing  the  criminal 
classes  from  committing  crimes  which  otherwise  they  would 
have  perpetrated ;  and  to  so  prevent  a  man  from  committing  a 
crim  eis  a  benefit  to  the  man  as  well  as  to  society. 

If  all  these  means  are  ineffectual — if  you  can  neither  educate 
the  boy  to  an  honest  livelihood  nor  prevent  the  adult  from  com- 
mitting crime,  the  next  question  is — What  is  to  be  done  with 
him  ?  He  must  have  justice  administered  to  him,  he  must  be 
prosecuted,  and  that  in  Scotland  is  the  occasion  of  the  office 
which  I  have  at  present  the  honour  of  holdingi  an  office  which 
entails  very  serious  responsibilities,  because  I  can  honestly  say 
that  no  part  of  my  professional  duties  has  caused  me  so  much 
anxiety  as  the  consideration  of  how  certain  individual  cases  of 
crime  ought  to  be  dealt  with.  It  is  impossible  to  treat  all  crimi- 
nals alike.  It  is  impossible  even  for  the  public  prosecutor  to 
do  so.  He  would  commit  a  great  wrong  were  he  to  follow  that 
course,  because  there  are  criminals  who  are  forced  into  the 
perpetration  of  crime  by  circumstances  which,  in  the  mind  of 
every  member  of  this  meeting,  I  am  sure  would  go  far  to  ex- 
cuse their  guilt. 

I  am  not  going  to  say  anything  about  the  propriety  of 
having  a  public  prosecutor.  That  is  a  question  which  has  been 
fully  discussed  by  this  Association,  and  I  rather  think  that  our 
English  friends  are  beginning  to  consider  whether  it  would 
not  be  right  to  take  a  leaf  out  of  the  Criminal  Procedure  Book 
of  Scotland,  and  to  have  a  public  prosecutor  also.  I  am  sure 
that  every  Scotchman  will  do  what  he  can  to  aid  them  in  that 
endeavour,  because  it  is  not  a  seemly  thing  that  private  in- 
dividuals should  become  the  avengers  of  their  wrong  upon  those 
who  have  wronged  them.  And,  accordingly,  the  practical 
result  in  England  has  been  that  although  the  private  prosecutor 
is  bound  over  to  proceed  against  the  criminal,  the  Treasury, 
whenever  an  important  offence  is  committed,  step  in  and  take 
proceedings  at  the  cost  of  the  nation.  But  there  is  one  matter 
which  I  would  venture  to  suggest,  and  it  is  this,  that  some  con- 
sideration is  absolutely  necessary  before  you  can  conveniently 
or  expediently  combine  the  present  system  of  prosecution  in 
England  with  the  institution  of  a  public  prosecutor.  I  know 
very  well  that  the  objection  taken  to  the  Scotch  system  is  that 
the  resolution  to  prosecute  is  formed  after  a  private  inquiry, 
while  the  English  love  of  fairness  and  justice  leads  them  to 
prefer  that  before  a  man  becomes  the  object  of  prosecution 
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there  should  be  an  inquiry  in  open  daylight,  and  that 
have  an  opportunity,  by  cross-examining  the  witnesses 
speak  a^nst  him,  of  showing  that  there  is  no  foundation  for 
Buch  a  charge  as  would  warrant  the  institution  of  proceedings 
against  him.     Each  system  certainly  has  both  its  advantages 
and  its  disadvantages,  and  it  will  be  the  duty  of  those  who  in- 
stitute the  office  of  public  prosecutor  in  England  to  weigh  very 
carefully  those  advantages  and  disadvantages,  because  so  far 
as  I  can  judge — I  do  not  pretend  to  judge  definitely  upon  the 
matter  at  present — I  think  that  a  combination  of  the  two, 
without  a  great  deal  of  careful  adjustment,  would  simply  lead 
to  enormous  cost  and  m*eat  confusion.     The  disadvantages  of 
the  English  system  do  indeed  become  very  apparent  now  and 
then.  '' 

For  months  past  it  has  been  impossible  to  open  a  newspaper 
without  having  your  attention  directed  to  several  columns,  and 
sometimes  a  page  or  two,  headed,  ^  Proceedings  against  three 
detectives  and  a  solicitor,'  ^  Extraordinary  charge  against  three 
detectives  and  a  solicitor.'     And  after  all  that  waste  of  print, 
and  waste  of  time,  and  waste  of  money,  you  must  unfortunately 
be  told  that  is  not  the  play  which  is  being  acted,  it  is  only  the 
rehearsal,  and  it  all  requires  to  be  gone  over  again  if,  at  the 
conclusion  of  this  inquiry,  the  judge  before  whom  it  proceeds 
shall  be  of  opinion  that  there  is  a  fair  case  against  the  prisoners 
such  as  to  warrant  their  being  tried  by  a  jury  of  their  country- 
men.    That  is  one  of  the  extravagant  instances  on  one  side, 
and  we  must  not  judge  or  condemn  the  system  on  that  account ; 
but  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  it  would  have  been  much 
better  for  the  men  themselves  in  a  case  like  that  to  be  tried  at 
once,  because  it  is  a  painful  system  of  torture  to  keep  them  in 
the  dock  day  after  day.     Not  only  30,  but  there  are  other 
considerations,  which,  to  gentlemen  of  the  law,  at  once  suggest 
themselves.     At  the  beginning  of  the  proceedings,  if  you  take 
the  trouble  to  read,  not  the  whole  of  the  depositions  that  are 
daily  printed,  but  the  paragraph  which  generally  heads  the 
report,  you  will  see  that  the  prisoner  A  is  represented  by 
Mr.  B,  and  the  prisoner  C  is  represented  by  Mr.  D,  and  the 
prisoner  E  by  somebody  else.     One  is  often  led  to  speculate 
on  how  much  money  these  unfortunate  men  are  possessed  of, 
that  they  manage,  and  are   compelled,  to  bring  an  array  of 
counsel  and  agents  day  after  da}",  not  to  defend  themselves 
against  the  charge  upon  which,  in  all  likelihood,  they  will  be 
tried,  but  simply  to  dress  up  the  evidence  the  best  way  they 
can  before  their  trial  begins. 
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Well,  then,  I  say  nothing  about  the  functions  of  the  jury. 
One  has  an  ideal  of  a  juryman,  which  is  very  frequently  come 
up  to;    and  I  must  say  this,  that  it  does  not  require  in  a 
criminal  jury,  according  to  my  experience,  a  high  ideal  to  lead 
to  just  and  beneficial  verdicts.     You  do  not  require  a  man  of 
great  education,  or  skill,  or  logic,  or  culture  in  order  to  make 
a  perfectly  good  juryman.     He  must  be  a  man  of  sense  ;  but 
the  great  thing  to  be  secured  in  a  criminal  jury  is  a  representa- 
tion of  all  classes  of  the  community.     There  is  an  amount  of 
right  feeling  which  I  almost  call  instinct — it  is  a  higher  sense 
and  a  higher  power  than  intellect  itself — and  I  venture  to  say, 
from  a  pretty  wide  experience  upon  both  sides  of  the  criminal 
bar,  that  in  the  majority  of  criminal  cases  I  would  take  the 
verdict  of  fifteen  men,  drawn  from  all  grades  of  society,  rather 
than  that  of  fifteen  of  the  best-trained  lawyers  in  Scotland. 
And  whether  the  verdict  of  the  latter  tribunal  might,  or  might 
not,  be  more  satisfactory  to  the  legal  mind,  I  will  venture  to 
say  this  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the  verdict  of  the 
first  tribunal  I  have  mentioned  is  always  much  more  satisfactoiy 
and   beneficial   to   the  prisoner.      He  believes  that  in   theur 
verdict  he  has  got  justice,  he  has  confidence  in  his  tribunal,  he 
knows  the  jury  are  quite  acquainted  with  his  ways  of  thinking, 
his  temptation,  and  his  circumstances,  and  that  they  will  not 
press  the  case,  at  least  too  far,  against  him,  and  that  they  will 
do  that  which  juries  are  always  told  to  do,  but  which  educated 
juries  are  sometimes  very  unwilling  to  do,  namely,  to  give  the 
prisoner  *  the  benefit  of  the  doubt'    Well,  then,  you  have  got 
your  prisoner  prosecuted  and  convicted,  and  the  next  questioni 
and  it  is  perhaps  the  most  important  question  of  all,  is,  what 
are  you  to  do  with  him  ?  You  know  how  to  deal  with  the  young, 
you  know  how  to  prevent  the  adult  prisoner  from  committing 
crime;  but  how  to  deal  with  the  adult  or  juvenile  prisoner 
after  he  is  convicted,  is  a  problem  that  has  long  engaged,  and 
will,  I  fear,  long  continue  to  engage,  the  attention  of  those  who 
have  the  interests  of  humanity  at  heart.     You  must  punish 
him,  but  punishment  does  not  adequately  express  the  process 
to  which  he  should  be  subjected.     It  expresses  but  one  half  of 
it.     Punishment  without  reformation  was  the  old  panacea  for 
the  repression  of  crime,  but  it  proved  worse  than  useless.   You 
must  have  something  more  than  the  mere  punishment  of  the 
man,  you  must  reform  him,  if  possible,  and  the  question  is  how 
to  combine,  if  it  be  possible  to  combine,  these  two  objects 
how  you  shall  deter  others  from  exposing  themselves  to  a  like 
fate  with  the  convict,  at  the  same  time  making  the  convict  feel 
that  he  still  belongs  to  your  human  brotherhood,  that  you  do 
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not  wish  to  destroy  his  moral  nature  or  his  self-respect,  that 
you  desire  to  train  him^  and  educate  and  elevate  him. 

The  problem  is  an  exceedingly  diflScuIt  one,  and  I  regret 
to  saj  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  attention  the  subject  has 
hitherto  engaged,  at  this  moment  we  have  only  one  piece  of 
machinery — and  a  very  clumsy  and  unsatisfactory  piece  of 
machinery  it  is  at  the  best — we  have  nothing  but  the  jail  to 
work  out  that  reform  by.  I  believe  it  is  a  necessity  that 
we  should  have  the  jail.  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  to  be  got  rid 
of  unless  you  turn  those  criminals  at  large  upon  the  country. 
And  I  do  not  believe  that  so  long  as  the  criminal  class  exist 
pa  can  have  jail  discipline,  however  improved,  that  will 
reform  the  criminal  as  he  ought  to  be  reformed,  unless  you  can 
introduce  into  the  system  of  prison  management  some  touch  of 
human  feeling,  some  touch  of  human  sympathy — until  you  can 
insdl  into  the  mind,  aye,  and  the  heart  too,  that  you  are 
wiUing  to  recognise  him  as  a  brother,  that  you  are  interested  in 
his  regeneration,  that  he  is  still  regarded  as  one  of  the  social 
fiunily  of  man,  and  that  he  is  not  to  be  treated  as  a  degraded 
outcast.  The  best  way  to  destroy  a  man's  moral  nature  is  to 
take  away  his  sense  of  self-respect,  and  when  a  criminal  has 
necessarily  lost  his  sense  of  self-respect  by  falling  into  the 
abyss  of  crime,  and  suffering  the  punishment  that  follows,  you 
never  will  raise  him  in  the  scale  of  human  beings  until  yon 
restore  that  self-respect,  and  assure  him  that  he  will  be 
received  anionor  you  as  a  man  who  has  come  through  a  fiery 
trial,  but  who  has  come  out  without  any  such  stain  as  should 
lead  to  his  being  looked  down  upon  by  his  brother  men. 

I  shall  not  refer  at  any  length  to  the  recent  legislation  upon 
the  subject  of  prisons,  though  it  will  lead  to  great  changes  in 
the  administration  of  prisons  in  Scotland — changes  which  I 
trust  will  be  beneficial.     I  merely  desire  to  point  out  to  a 
meeting  having  that  interest  in  our  jails  which  your  presence 
here  to-day  testifies,  that  the  Act  leaves  what  is  called,  and 
may  fairly  be  called,  a  very  wide  discretion  in  the  Secretary  of 
State.     It  is  as  diflScult  to  lay  down  hard  lines  for  the  manage- 
ment of  prisons  as  it  is  to  lay  down  stringent  principles  to  cor- 
rect the  possible  vagaries  of  a  judge — accordingly  the  greatest 
possible  latitude  is  given,  and  in  regard   to  one  of  the  most 
important  enactments  of  the  new  statute  the  latitude  is  greatest. 
I  refer  to  the  question  of  prison  labour.     The  Secretai-y  of 
State  is  authorised  to  introduce  labour  into  our  prisons  and  \o 
enter  into  competition  in  the  open  market,  provided  he  pays  a 
certain  due  respect  to  trades  which  complain  grievously  of  the 
competition  of  prison  labour ;  but  that  is  the  only  fetter  upon 
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the  discretionary  power  which  authorises  him  to  bring  prison 
labour  into  competition  with  any  trade^  in  any  market.  I  have 
no  doubt  if  he  does  institute  and  carry  out  to  any  great  extent 
that  new  system  of  prison  labour^  we  shall  hear  a  great  deal 
about  it  Matmakers  and  brushmakers  are  the  only  claBses 
who  hitherto  have  stated  strong  objections  to  its  introduction : 
but  its  general  introduction  may  lead  to  still  wider  objection, 
because  there  are  men  of  many  classes  who  find  their  way  into 
a  jail^  and  if  you  are  to  utilise  skilled  jail  labour,  it  may  lead 
to  very  great  resentment  on  the  part  of  those  skilled  labourers 
who  are  not  in  jail.  Suppose,  for  instance,  an  advocate  were 
to  find  his  way  into  jail,  would  it  be  a  fair  and  legitimate  thing 
on  the  part  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  say  that  gentleman 
had  better  have  a  set  of  law  books,  and  that  he  might  give 
opinions,  at  a  guinea  apiece,  or  half  a  guinea  apiece.  That 
might  add  considerably  to  the  receipts  of  the  jail  and  go  far  to 
diminish  the  average  cost  of  prison  maintenance ;  but  I  am 
afraid  that  the  Secretary  of  State  would  have  to  listen  to  not 
a  few  remonstrances  upon  the  subject.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  system  is  one  which  will  be  attended  with  its  difiiculties, 
and  will  require  the  earnest  and  anxious  assistance  of  such 
ladies  and  gentlemen  too  as  have  interested  themselves  in  these 
subjects,  to  reduce  it  to  a  successful  and  orderly  system. 

I  fear  that  I  am  dwelling  too  long  on  each  stage,  and  I 
must  therefore  pass  to  the  next — the  time  when  the  prisoner  is 
dismissed — and  it  humbly  appears  to  me  that  is  the  most  criti- 
cal period  of  the  man's  existence.  We  have  prison  aid  societies, 
I  rejoice  to  say,  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  who  are  doing 
at  this  moment  a  great  and  a  good  work.  I  had  heard  of 
their  usefulness,  but  upon  the  subject  I  could  not  personally 
judge  until  I  happened  to  hold  the  ofiSce  of  public  prose- 
cutor. Since  then,  not  once,  nor  twice,  nor  even  three  times 
has  it  occurred,  but  it  is  a  thing  occurring  every  day,  that 
I  have  men  brought  before  me — at  least  their  case  is  sub- 
mitted to  me — men  who  are  prisoners  discharged  from  prisonj 
and  immediately  falling  into  crime  in  circumstances  where  no 
man  could  doubt  that  a  word  of  human  sympathy,  a  single 
hand  to  stretch  out  to  guide  and  save,  would  have  made  thai 
man  an  honest  man,  instead  of  his  turning  for  a  second  time  tc 
crime.  1  must  ask  you  to  bear  with  me  whilst  I  tell  you  th( 
circumstances  of  one  case  that  is  upon  my  t^ble  at  the  present 
moment.  A  young  man  of  25,  some  years  ago,  fell  into  dis- 
grace with  his  family.  Leaving  his  home,  which  was  humbk 
though  respectable,  he  fell  into  the  company  of  thieves,  and 
joined  with  them  in  a  very  bad  case  of  housebreaking — whal 
in  England  would  be  termed  burglary.     He  was  sentenced  to 
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Beven  years'  penal  servitude.     His  behaviour  in  the  prison  was 
admirable.    He  was  sent  back  to  Scotland  through  the  medium 
of  the  ^Prisoners'   Aid  Society  in  the  autumn  of  last   year. 
After  his  dismissal  he  regularly  reported  himself  to  the  police, 
as  is  required  by  his  licence ;  he  at  once  set  about  looking  for 
employment^  and  at  last  he  was  taken  into  the  service  of  a 
railway  company.     From  being  a  porter  he  was  promoted  to 
the  post  of  stoker  upon  the  engine,  and  he  was  about  to  become 
an  engine  driver,  when  it  leaked  out  somehow — I  fear  through 
the  medium  of  reporting  himself  to  the  police  —that  he  was  a 
discharged  convict.     The  Railway  Company  had  to  dismiss 
him,  and   they  justified  their  proceedings  upon  the  ground 
that,  notwithstanding  all  the  vigilance  they  could  put  forth, 
thefts  were  constantly  going  on  in  their  Goods  Department. 
After  his  dismissal  by   the    Company  he  secured  four  other 
situations  and  was  again  dismissed  from  them,  simply  because 
it  came  to  the  ears  of  his  employers,  through  those  employed 
along  with  him,  that  he  was  a  discharged  convict,  and  the  con- 
sequence was  his  services  were  dispensed  with.      The  man 
became  hopeless  and  took  to  drink  for  excitement,  and  he  then 
committed   another  aggravated  crime   under   which    he    lies 
charged  at  the  present  moment.     His  condition  of  mind  was 
such  that  the  prison  doctors  feared  for  his  reason  for  weeks. 
That  man  was  as  anxious  and  as  desirous  to  place  himself  in  a 
proper  position  in  relation  to  his  fellows  as  any  one  could  be. 
Nothing    could  exceed  his   determination  to  do  so;  nothing 
could  have  exceeded  the  honest  way  in  which  he  proposed  to 
work  out  his  own  reformation,  and  earn  his  livelihood.     An 
utter  want  of  sympathy — and  I  blame  those  who  worked  aloug 
with  him  for  it,  because  instead  of  encouraging  and  promoting 
his  efforts,  they  turned  a  cold  shoulder  to  him, — has  led  to  tlie 
man,  who  might  at  this  moment  have  been    an  industrious 
honest  man,  being  a  second  time  charged  with  an  offence  as 
bad  as  that  which  he  had  previously  committed.     Now  many 
such  results  have  been  prevented  by  the  Prisoners'  Aid  Society, 
and  I  commend  that  Society  and  the  subject  with  which  I  have 
last  dealt   to    the  earnest  consideration  of  this    great   meet- 
ing.   There  are  few ;  nay,  let  me  go  further  and  say,  there  are 
none  among  you   who  cannot  give  some  help.     If  you  can 
neither  give  time  nor  personal  service,  give  money.     Aid  those 
who  are  willing  to  give  both ;  and  I  venture  to  say  that  if  the 
Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Social  Science  should  succeed 
in  promoting  these  Aid  Societies,  and  in  establishing  some  wider 
system  of  surveillance — I  mean  friendly,  not  police  surveillance 
over  a  prisoner  after  he  is  discharged,  that  one  work  would  be 
sufficient  in  itself  to  earn  for  them  the  gratitude  of  the  nation. 
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IN  considering  what  particular  topics  connected  with  the 
general  subject  of  this  section  it  was  most  fitting  that  I 
should  deal  with  in  my  introductory  address,  I  have  borne  in 
mind  that  the  probable,  or  certain,  reason  why  I  was  chosen 
for  the  position  which  I  now  occupy  is  the  part  which  I  had  in 
preparing  and  carrying  through  Parliament  the  Scotch  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1872.  There  is  no  other  fact  in  my  life  which 
identifies  me  with  the  subject  of  education,  or  gives  me  any 
right  to  solicit  attention  to  my  views  upon  it ;  and  I  acknow- 
ledge the  truth  at  the  outset  of  my  remarks  to  modify  your 
expectations,  if  that  be  necessary,  and  to  bespeak  the  indul- 
gence which  is  seldom  withheld  from  those  who  make  no  undue 
professions. 

You  are  doubtless  prepared  by  what  I  have  said  to  hear 
the  Act  of  1872  announced  as  the  text  of  my  discourse,  and  to 
conclude  that  I  have  chosen  it  for  these  two  reasons,  which  if 
they  run  into  each  other,  are  only,  on  that  account,  the  more 
likely  to  be  valid,  \iz. ^Jirst^  that  I  am  j)resumably  more  com- 
petent to  deal  with  it  than  with  any  other  M-ithin  the  range 
necessarily  prescribed  to  me ;  and  secondly ,  that  on  the  ground 
which  it  maps  out  I  am  more  likely  than  on  any  other  to 
satisfy  the  reasonable,  and  I  hope  moderate,  expectations  of 
those  who  are  responsible  for  giving  me  the  opportunity  of 
addressing  you. 

You  will,  however,  be  good  enough  to  bear  in  mind,  what 
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is  weekly  illustrated  to  you, — that  texts  are  naturally  elastic, 
and  to  consider,  if  you  please,  that  it  is  especially  fitting  that 
the  text  of  an  introductory  discourse  should  be  so.  Mine, — 
the  reading  of  which  you  will,  I  am  sure,  gladly  dispense  wdth — 
is  so  comprehensive,  that  the  preacher  may  without  wandering 
from  it  touch  upon  almost  any  thing  within  the  limits  of  the 
subject  to  which  this  section  is  devoted.  I  notice  this,  not  be- 
cause I  am  naturally  disposed  to  be  erratic,  or  now  foresee  that 
I  shall  be  so,  but  to  warn  you  that  I  consider  it  within  my 
promce  and  the  bounds  of  the  subject  which  I  have  specially 
chosen,  to  submit  views  and  offer  suggestions  on  anything  re- 
lation to  education. 

The  laws  and  practice  of  Scotland  in  this  matter  prior  to 
1872  are  too  familiar  to  you,  at  least  in  their  results,  to  render 
it  necessary  for  me  to  detain  you  with  even  a  general  account 
of  them.  I  may,  however,  be  permitted  to  observe  that  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  in  each  parish  of  a  school, 
which  however  humbly  or  parsimoniously  equipped  was  open 
to  all,  and  of  which  all  might  avail  themselves  at  a  cost  which 
was  only  just  sufficient  to  exclude  the  notion  of  charity,  had 
effects  the  value  and  importance  of  which  it  is  impossible  to 
exaggerate.  The  circumstances  of  the  country,  and  more  par- 
ticmarly  the  character  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  the 
classes  of  the  people  to  which  its  modest  livings — the  ambition 
for  distinction  in  its  pulpits — and  the  desire  to  serve  God  and 
do  good  to  man  in  the  exercise  of  its  ministry,  were  chieflly 
attractive,  long  powerfully  and  conspicuously  operated  to  fur- 
nish the  parish  schools  with  teachers  who  in  point  of  scholarship 
Trere  qualified  to  be  charged  with  the  higher  forms  of  a  classi- 
cal school.  They  were  young  men  struggling  with  poverty  on 
their  way  upwards  from  a  labourer's  cottage  to  a  parish  manse. 
Some  achieved  success  and  became  lights  in  the  Church — not 
a  few  of  them  the  most  brilliant,  while  others  stuck  on  the 
way  and  settled  down  for  life  as  masters  of  the  little  schools 
which  they  had  intended  should  be  for  them  only  resting 
stations  by  the  roadside  on  the  forward  journey  which  they 
were  making. 

I  shall  not  here  stop  to  point  out  and  balance  the  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  to  education  of  this  state  of  things, 
which  was  not  designed  but  arose  and  grew  naturally  out  of 
circumstances.  I  may,  however,  point  out  that,  like  other 
natural  growths,  it  was  accompanied  by  a  tendency  to  self- 
perpetuation  while  the  circumstances  that  gave  rise  to  it  con- 
tinued, and  that  tliis  tendency  had  itself  a  great  influence  on 
the  teaching  and  character  of  the  parish  schools. 
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It  was  in  these  schools  thiit  such  teachers  as  I  now  refer  to 
w^ere  themselves  first  taught  hj  precisely  such  teachers  as  they 
afterwards  became,  and  it  was  only  natural  that  tliey  should 
sympathise  with  those  who,  whether  from  their  own  natural  in- 
clinations and  aptitudea  or  the  wishes  of  others,  were  then  enter- 
in*:^  on  the  same  course  which  they  had  follow ed.  To  assist  and 
bring  forward  such  was  to  them  a  labour  of  love,  and  more  con- 
genial to  their  tastes  and  accomplishments  than  the  humbler 
duties  of  the  sehooL  T  am  not  insinuating  that  these  last  were 
neglected,  and  1  do  not  even  suggest  that  the  hazard  of  the 
competition,  which  is  obvious  enough,  was  not  compensated  by 
the  advantage,  equally  obvious,  to  the  whole  school  of  possessing 
a  scholarly  teacher,  who  could  discover  and  lead  forward  such 
of  the  children  as  might  be  capable  of  profiting  by  the  higher 
instruction  which  he  was  competent  to  give.  One  manifest  and 
direct  effect  of  the  system^and  I  do  not  regard  it  as  slight  or  un- 
important, was  to  make  the  parish  schools  very  available  as 
nurseries  for  the  ministry  of  the  Presbyterian  churches.  To 
a  lesser,  but  still  quite  appreciable  extent,  they  were,  owing  to 
the  same  cause,  exce[)tionally  (compared  with  other  schools  of 
the  same  general  character)  avaihiblefor  the  early  groivth  from 
the  humblest  classes  of  some  who  had  ability  and  energy  to 
rise  therefrom  to  professional  life  other  than  the  clerical.  That 
there  was  advantage  in  all  this  no  one  will  deny  for  a  moment, 
although  some  will  be  found  who  think,  perhaps  not  unreason- 
ably, that  it  was  gained  in  practice  at  the  cost  of  some,  and  that 
not  inconsiderable,  loss  to  the  vast  majority  of  those  for  whose 
benefit  the  parish  schools  existed. 

But  the  great  benefit  to  the  community  of  tlie  parish  school 
system  consisted  in  the  public  opinion  which  it  created,  and 
which  accompanied  it  from  the  first  and  throughout,  that  it  was 
the  duty  of  every  parent  to  send  his  chiidren  to  school.  This, 
like  every  other  genuine  and  Avholesome  public  opinion,  waji, 
enforced  by  the  public,  or,  I  should  perhaps  rather  say,  wa* 
self-acting  and  enforced  itself.  The  school  was  there  available 
to  all,  and  everyone  felt  that  he  wcnild  be  acting  unworthily 
and  so  as  to  incur  the  reprobation  of  his  neighbours,  if  he  did 
not  avail  himself  of  it.  The  result  was  that  this  influence  of 
the  common  view  and  opinion  of  a  parent's  duty  operated  as  i| 
compulsor^^  law  upon  those,  and  they  were  few,  wln>  did  no| 
share  it.  They  could  not  afford  to  incur  the  contempt  of  theif 
neighbours.  Great  towns,  and  large  but  thinly  peo[>led 
highland  parishes,  are  for  obvious  reasons  exceptional, — but  ejt-^ 
cepting  these,  (though  only  partially)  and  confining  the  obser* 
vation  to  the  rural  and  village  po[mlation  of  the  lowlands,  1 
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venture  to  assert  that  for  many  generations  there  have  been 
few  parents  who  would  not  have  thought  it  shame  to  leave  their 
children  altogether  uneducated^  and  that  these  few  were  held 
in  little  esteem  by  their  neighbours. 

In  the  towns  the  legal  provision  for  education  was  scant 
and  imperfectly  enforced.  It  consisted  simply  in  this,  that 
eTery  royal  burgh  was  required  to  establish  and  maintain  a 
burgh  school  out  of  the  common  good,  that  is,  the  property  held 
under  its  charter  of  erection.  This  duty  was  discharged  to  some 
extent  in  most  towns,  and  in  some  towns  well  and  efficiently ; 
but  the  law^  which  was  somewhat  vague,  was  laxly,  and  never 
that  I  know  of  otherwise  than  incidentally  and,  I  might  say, 
accidentally  enforced.  Nevertheless  we  can  point  with  satis- 
faction and  even  pride  to  several  burgh  schools,  and  justly  pro- 
nounce them  to  be  first-rate  classical  and  commercial  academies. 
Aa  was  to  be  expected,  the  legal  provision  was  in  towns  sup- 
plemented to  a  considerable  extent  by  pious  foundations  and 
by  voluntary  enterprise. 

It  would  be  unjust  not  to  notice  the  great  addition  to  the 
educational  provision  of  the  country  which  was  made  by  the 
Free  Church'  after  the  disruption  of  1843.    It  may  be  that  the 
geographical  proximity  of  the  schools  planted  by  tiiis  church  to 
the  pre-existing  parish  schools  has  to  some  suggested  the  sus- 
picion that  a  spirit  of  ecclesiastical  rivalry  had  some  influence 
upon  the  costly  and  energetic  efforts  made  to  promote  education. 
For  my  part  I  shall  only  say,  that  I  wish  all  ecclesiastical  rivalry 
was  directed  to  so  good    an   end  and  with    similar   success. 
When  I  had  occasion  to  study  the  reports,  and  the  accompany- 
ing statistics  of  the  Education  Commissioners  which  preceded 
the  recent  legislation,  and  to  note  the  deficiency,  approaching 
in  some  places  to  destitution,  of  the  means  of  education  through- 
out the  country,  I  did  not  fail  to  appreciate  the  debt  of  grati- 
tude which  the   country  owed  to  the   Free  Church,  but  for 
whose  voluntary  efforts  during  a  period  of  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury the  deficiency  and  destitution  reported  must  have  been  so 
much  greater  than  it  was.     It  is  true,  no  doubt,  that  the  bene- 
fit to  the  country  was  not  commensurate  with  the  cost  of  affording 
it,  that  is  to  say,  that  the  Free  Church  schools  would  have 
been  productive  of  more  good  had  they  been  planted  with  a 
greater  regard  to  the  needs  of  the  people  than  was  perhaps 
compatible  with  the  ecclesiastical  views  of  those  who  instituted 
them,  which  apparently  required  that  they    should  compete 
with  rather  than  aid  and  supplement  the  parish  schools  then 
associated,  as  you  know,  with  the  Established  Church.     This 
affords  no  cause  of  comi)laint  or  reproach   against  the  Free 
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Church,  although  from  my  present  point  of  view  I  may  be 
excused  for  noticing  the  consequences  with  regret. 

I  shall  only  remind  you  generally  of  the  agitation  of  many 
years  which  preceded  the  legislation  of  1872.  We  possessed  a 
national  system  of  education — national  in  the  most  proper  sense 
of  the  term,  for  it  extended  over  the  whole  kingdom,  town  and 
country,  and  was  available  to  all  without  exception.  But  it 
was  old,  and  therefore  (having  regard  to  the  nistory  of  the 
country)  necessarily  ecclesiastical,  and,  notwithstanding  some 
amendments,  had  remained  substantially  stationary,  which  the 
country  and  the  people  had  not  by  any  means.  In  short,  the 
country  with  respect  to  its  educational  equipment  might  be 
compared  to  a  child  that  had  grown  out  of  its  clothes.  The 
garments  had  been  patched  and  let  out  two  or  three  times,  but 
the  growth  of  the  body  had  at  last  become  too  great  for  such 
thrifty  remedies,  and  the  deficiencies  so  conspicuous  that  a  new 
suit  was  needed  and  loudly  called  for.  But  what  was  to  be 
the  cut  or  pattern  ?  Here  was  of  course  room  for  serious  dis- 
cussion in  the  family,  and  there  was  assuredly  a  great  deal. 
Some  were  for  exactly  copying  the  old  suit,  only  making  the 
new  one  larger,  while  every  sort  of  novelty  found  more  or  less 
favour  with  others.  The  result  was  necessarily  a  compromise, 
and  now  that  five  years  have  elapsed  since  the  new  clothes  were 
sent  home  and  have  been  in  wear,  I  venture  to  assert  that  they 
fit  pretty  well,  and  are  an  improvement  on  the  old  in  )>otii 
appearance  and  comfort. 

I  will  not  consume  your  time  unprofitably  with  even  a  slight 
sketch- of  the  scheme  of  the  Act  of  1872.  I  may,  however, 
be  permitted  to  observe  that  the  most  important  features  of  it, 
in  my  judgment,  are  these  two,  viz. :  (1)  that  the  pre-existins 
educational  provision  of  the  country  is  thereby  largely  and,  I 
believe,  for  the  present,  sufficiently  increased  while  machinery 
is  provided,  without  the  necessity  of  any  further  resort  to  Par- 
liament, of  extension,  or,  if  need  be,  in  any  locality  of  contrac- 
tion according  to  the  varying  circumstances  of  times  and  places ; 
and  (2)  that  the  schools  which  it  comprehends  are  tnereb} 
dealt  with  as  popular  schools — ^that  is  to  say,  as  schools  to  be 
maintained  and  managed  by  those  who  have  the  benefit  ol 
them,  and  are,  therefore,  immediately  interested  in  theii 
efliciency. 

On  qach  of  these  two  great  features  of  the  Act  I  have  i 
few  remarks  to  make. 

1.  By  clause  26  of  the  Act  it  is  enacted  that  ^  There  sfaaL 
be  provided  for  every  parish  and  burgh  a  sufficient  amount  ol 
accommodation  in  public  schools  available  for  all  persons  resi- 
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dent  therein  for  whose  education  efficient  and  suitable  provision 
is  not  otherwise  made^  and  when  a  sufficient  amount  of  such 
accommodation  is  not  afforded  in  any  parish  or  burgh,  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  School  Board  thereof  to  supply  the  deficiency 
in  the  manner  provided  by  this  Act.'  Such  a  duty — the  means 
of  performing  it  being  affi)rded — was  not  likely  to  be  neglected, 
but  it  was  nevertheless  thought  a  prudent  precaution  to  pro- 
vide a  compulsitor  in  case  of  need.  This  was  originally 
proposed  to  be  done  by  conferring  upon  the  Education  De- 
partment of  the  Government  of  the  day  a  certain  power 
of  control  which  was  in  the  result  conferred,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, on  the  Board  of  Education,  but  to  pass  to  the  Govern- 
ment when  that  Board  should  cease  to  exist.  I  take  especial 
notice  of  this  power  of  control,  because  it  is  the  only  noticeable 
exception  to  the  supremacy  of  the  School  Boards  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  duties  committed  to  them.  I  am  not  now 
called  on  to  support  the  exception  by  argument,  and  only  ven- 
ture to  observe  that  the  subject  of  it  seems  to  be  of  an  excep- 
tional character,  and  that  although  it  may  be  true,  as  I  believe 
it  is  substantially  and  on  the  whole,  that  the  School  Boards 
haye  hitherto  discharged  the  duty  in  question  intelligently  and 
libendly  without  any  impulse  from  without,  it  does  not  follow 
necessarily  that  the  results  would  have  been  equally  satisfac- 
tory had  a  remedy  for  neglect  not  been  provided.  It  is  also 
obvious  to  remark  that  at  the  outset  of  the  new  system, 
when  new  schools  were  to  be  established  in  great  numbers, 
the  advantage  of  being  able  to  consult  with  a  central  Board, 
whether  a  department  of  the  Government  or  otherwise  con- 
stituted, was  one  to  which  School  Boards  were  reasonably 
entitled,  and  by  which  they  have,  no  doubt,  in  fact  greatly 
profited. 

I  will  not  confuse  you  with  statistics  in  order  to  show  the 
increase  which  has,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  been  made 
to  the  educational  establishment  of  Scotland  during  the  last 
four  years.  A  very  few  facts  and  figures  will  suffice  to  show 
how  great  that  increase  has  been.  Between  1872  and  1876 
646  new  schools  have  been  built,  and  nearly  as  many  more 
have  been  resolved  upon  by  the  School  Boards  and  sanctioned 
by  the  Board  of  Education,  while  about  400  schools  have  during 
the  same  period  been  enlarged,  and  the  enlargement  of  above 
100  more  has  been  resolved  on  and  sanctioned.  To  meet  the 
expense  of  these  building  operations  the  School  Boards,  besides 
direct  payments  from  the  rates,  the  amount  of  which  I  am 
unable  to  state,  had,  up  to  December  1876,  exercised  the  bor- 
rowing powers  conferred  on  them  by  the  Act  to  the  amount  of 
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1,851,350/.     The  Government  building  grants  have  been  as 
follows : — 

For  the  year  ending  March,  1876    .     .     .     77,846/. 

1877    .     .     .  130,000/. 
(As  voted)  1878    ..     .  145,000/. 

These  figures  show  that  the  operations  under  the  Act  hav^ 
been  vigorous,  and  on  a  great  scale,  and  also,  unless  the  ex- 
penditure has  been  extravagant,  which  is  not  presumable,  tha^ 
the  pre-existing  educational  provision  was  very  inadequate. 

Contrasting  the  years  1873  and  1876,  it  appears  that  tfa^ 
schools  under  inspection  in  the  latter  exceeded  those  of  th^ 
former  by  816  ;  that  there  was  accommodation  for  164,30S 
more  scholars  in  the  latter  year,  and  that  the  average  attendance 
exceeded  that  of  the  former  by  120,480. 

I  trouble  you  with  only  one  other  contrast — taking  the  three 
sources  of  the  school  fund,  viz.,  rates,  fees,  and  Goyemmene 
grant  as  one,  and  here  I  shall  give  you  round  numbers,  and 
contrast  only  the  years  1874  and  1876.  In  1876  the  excess 
over  1874  was,  in  the  rate,  above  100,000/.;  in  the  school  fees 
above  40,000/. ;  and  in  the  Government  grant  (excludii^ 
building  grant)  above  80,000/.  In  the  latter  year  the  scho^ 
funds  of  all  the  School  Boards  derived  from  these  three  sources 
amounted  to  within  a  fraction  of  650,000/..  and  it  is  a  safe  pre- 
diction that  it  will  steadily  increase.  No  account  is  here  taken 
of  pious  or  charitable  endowments,  or  of  the  revenues  of  the 
higher  class  schools,  which  although  under  School  Boards  do 
not  share  in  the  rates  or  Government  grants.  In  the  hist 
report  of  the  Board  of  Education  the  revenue  of  the  higher 
class  public  schools  is  stated  at  34,269/. 

It  is,  I  think,  impossible  to  attend  to  these  figures  without 
being  persuaded  that  we  are  now  provided  with  a  mighty 
engine  of  public  education  in  Scotland,  that  the  ratepayers 
show  no  disposition  to  be  niggardly,  or  Parliament  to  be  il- 
liberal, and  that  parents  are  willing  to  pay  according  to  their 
ability  for  the  education  of  their  children.  But  is  this  great 
machine,  whose  pulsation  is  felt  in  the  crowded  lanes  of  our 
populous  towns,  in  the  quiet  parishes  of  the  lowlands,  in  high- 
land valleys,  and  in  remote  islands,  used  to  the  best  advantage  ? 
If  it  is  not  we  are  not  guiltless,  for  the  direction  of  it  is  with 
ourselves. 

The  policy  of  the  Act  is  that  the  public  schools  of  each 
school  district  shall  be  maintained  and  managed  by  the  people 
of  the  district  who  are  immediately  interested  in  their  welfare. 
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I  will  never,  I  believe,  admit  that  the  people  of  a  Scotch  parish 
or  burgh  are  incompetent  to  choose  a  board  of  managers,  who 
maj  be  safely  and  advantageously  intrusted  with  the  manage- 
ment of  their  own  schools,  or  that  the  managers  of  their  choice 
require  to  be  put  under  the  supervision  and  control  of  any  cen- 
tral authority.     What  I  now  say  implies  no  opinion  on  the 
question  whether  the  Board  of  Education  for  Scotland  ought 
to  be  continued  or  not ;  for  that  board  has  no  power  to  super- 
vise or  control  School  Boards  in  their  school  management.     I 
understand  and  appreciate  the  arguments  in  support  of  the 
view  that  the  Parliamentary  grant  would  probably  be  better 
administered  by  a  Scotch  Board  than  by  a  department  of  the 
Government  of  the  day  ;  and  I  also  understand  and  appreciate 
the  arguments  on  the  other  side,  although  I  find  it  unnecessary 
here  to  enter  on  them  or  to  express  an  opinion  on  the  subject 
which  they  regard.     That  subject  is  as  foreign  to  the  supre- 
macy of  the  School  Boards  as  is  the  constitution  of  the  Baird 
Trust  or  the  conditions  on  which  grants  from  that  charity  may 
be  given,  and  the  body  to  which  is  entrusted  the  declaration 
and  enforcement  of  those  conditions.     As  the  law  now  stands 
Parliament  entrusts  the  Executive  Government  with  the  distri- 
bution of  certain  sums  annually  voted  to  aid  education  in  such 
public  (and  private)  schools  as  may  be  willing  to  accept  of  such 
aid  on  the  terms  which  the  Government  prescribes  as  the  con- 
ditions  of  affording  it.     In  prescribing  and  enforcing  these 
conditions  the  Government  acts  under  the  usual  responsibility 
of  every  Government  to  Parliament,  and  there  is  undoubtedly 
much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  this  system.     It  may  be,  however, 
that  Parliament  would    act  with   wisdom  if,  with  respect  to 
ScotIand.it  committed  the  trust,  not  to  the  Government,  but  to 
a  Board  in  Edinburgh  or  elsewhere  in   Scotland.     On  this  I 
express  no  opinion.     I  must,  however,  emphatically   protest 
against   any    proposal   to  subject  school  managers,    whether 
School  Boards  or  others,  to  direct  supervision  or  control  by 
Government  or  other  central  authority.     I  say  direct  control, 
because  it  is  manifest  that  any  body  or  individual  having  money 
to  distribute  may  and  must  exercise  an  indirect,  though  quite 
legitimate  control,  on  those  who  wish  to  have  a  share  of  it. 

It  does  not  really  affect  the  views  which  I  have  expressed 
that  in  certain  matters — one  of  which  I  have  already  adverted 
to—advantage  is  conveniently  taken  of  the  existence  of  a 
Government  department  or  Board  of  Education  to  which  resort 
may  be  made  in  matters  where  some  check  or  power  of  control 
is,  or  possibly  may  be,  exceptionally  needed.  I  might  point 
out  in  detail  what  I  exactly  mean,  but  it  is,  I  am  persuaded. 
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iinoecessary,  anil  would  be  tedious.  Let  me  only  lo  conclusion 
ou  this  topic  counsel  School  Boards  and  their  constituencies  to 
hold  by  tlie  inde[iendeiice  which  the  statute  ha.s  given  thern. 

One  particular  suhject  connected  with  it,  and  that  probably 
the  most  important,  I  ouglit  perhaps  not  to  omit.  I  refer  to  the 
appointment  and  removal  of  teachers.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  teachers  should  desire  security  of  tenure.  It  is  always  a 
natural  desire,  and  the  parish  schoolmasters  of  Scotland  had  in 
fact  a  freehold  in  their  offices^  and  the  people  of  Scotland,  how- 
ever they  may  have  suffered  from  the  fact,  were  so  used  to  it 
that  many  regarded  the  change  effi&cted  by  the  Act  of  1872  as  a 
rather  violent  innovation  on  the  establi^^hed  and  natural  order 
of  things.  Then  it  is  so  easy  to  make  a  plausible  special  case 
for  teachers.  They  are,  or  ought  to  be,  wiser  and  certainly 
more  learned  than  the  average  parent*  The  father,  and  still 
more  the  mother  of  a  dull,  idle^  or  bad  boy  may  be  sensitive, 
partial  and  unjust^  and  harbour  an  ill-feeling  against  a  consci- 
entious teacher  who  has  done  his  duty*  and  not  rest  til!  he  has 
got  him  dismissed  by  a  board  of  which  he  may  be  a  member,  or 
of  which  he  may  be  an  iufluential  and  active  constituent. 
Sensible  men  will  smile  at  such  an  argument,  but  I  assure  you 
that  it  was  addressed  to  me  quite  seriously  and  earnestly  a  score 
of  times  by  schoolmasters  individually  and  in  deputations*  It 
was  in  vain  with  them  to  urge  the  experience  and  practice  of 
other  countries — especially  of  England,  where  schoolmasters 
were  treated  exactly  like  other  people*  Of  course  private 
official  S3  euch  as  agents,  factrirs,  bank  managers,  railway  mana- 
gers, the  officers  of  assurance  companies,  and  such  like,  were 
not  to  the  purpose  at  all.  The  only  case  which  they  thought 
really  formidable  was  that  of  the  Free  Church  school  teachers, 
who  were  all  hired  by  the  half-year,  and  who  nevertheless  had 
practical  security  of  tenure  so  long  as  they  behaved  well  and 
were  efficient.  The  old  prejudice  has  been  greatly  shaken,  and 
the  only  demand  now  is  for  a  check  upon  capricious  removal. 
I  must  admit  that  such  removal  is  possible,  and  may  sometimes 
occur — just  as  it  is  possible  and  may  occur  in  any  department 
of  business.  But  admitting  this  1  cannot  think  it  doubtful 
that  the  retention  of  inefficient  teachers  will  always,  as  human 
nature  goes,  be  much  more  frequent  than  the  unjust  dis- 
missal of  efficient  teachers,  and  that  the  retention  of  a  teacher 
against  the  will  of  bis  School  Board  by  the  controlling 
power  of  a  central  authority  would  be  an  evil  of  dimensions 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  risk  of  rare  and  exceptional 
unjust  dismissal.  Take  any  public  school  in  England  or  Scot- 
land;    take  for  instance   Fettes  College.     It  is  conceivable, 
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liowever  improbable,  that  the  managing  body  may  act  capri- 
ciously and  unjustly  towards  a  teacher.  It  is  a  trifling  risk,  but 
suppose  it  were  ten  times  as  great  as  it  is — what  would  be  the 
position  of  the  managing  body  and  consequently  of  the  school, 
if  teachers  in  whom  they  had,  rightly  or  wrongly,  lost  confi- 
dence»  were  retained  in  spite  of  them,  by  some  foreign  autho- 
rity. It  is  perhaps  unlikely  that  the  power  of  control,  if  vested 
in  a  body  of  sensible  men  such  as  a  Government  department 
or  central  board  would  probably  consist  of,  would  be  exercised 
often  or  improperly,  but  I  venture  to  think  that  its  existence 
would  constantly  and  mischievously  operate  to  impair  the  au- 
thority and  diminish  the  responsibility  of  the  proper  mana- 
gers of  the  schools.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  power  to 
appoint  and  remove  teachers  is  involved  in  the  notion  of  school 
management,  and  that  a  managing  body  to  which  this  power 
was  denied  could  not  be  held  responsible  for  the  efficiency  of 
the  school.  The  directors  of  a  railway  company  or  of  a  bank  or 
insurance  office,  or  any  institution  you  choose  to  instance, 
must  as  the  condition  of  their  responsibility  have  the  direction 
and  control  of  all  the  officials  from  the  manager  downwards ; 
aod  the  sure  and  certain  knowledge  that  this  is  the  relation  in 
which  the  employes  stand  to  their  directors  is  not  merely  con- 
ducive but,  generally  speaking,  essential  to  the  smooth  and 
satisfactory  conduct  of  business.  I  am  not  myself  able  to  per- 
ceive any  reason  for  regarding  schools  as  exceptional  in  this 
respect,  and  I  am  fortified  in  my  opinion  that  there  is  none,  by 
the  fact  that  such  an  idea  has  not  occurred  except  with  reference 
to  a  certain  class  of  schools  in  Scotland. 

I  may  here  observe,  and  I  do  so  with  satisfaction,  that 
apart  from  this  question  of  tenure,  on  which  I  have  no  more  to 
gay,  the  schoolmasters  of  Scotland  taken  as  a  body  are  not  only 
much  better  off  than  they  ever  >vere  prior  to  the  Act  of  1872, 
but  without  making  comparison  with  the  former  state  of  things, 
are  well  and  liberally  treated  by  the  School  Boards  under  the 
Act,  The  number  of  certificated  teachers  employed  in  State- 
aided  schools  has  been  nearly  doubled  since  1872,  while  the 
average  emoluments  of  each  have  been  increased  above  30  per 
cent  The  greater  number  of  them  have  salaries  ranging  be- 
tween 75/.  and  200/.,  while  some  have  over  300/.  The  average 
salary  is  131/.  95.  In  England  the  average  is  only  1 1 2/.  2.9.  If/., 
and  I  venture  to  say  that  it  if.  The  only  case  in  which  Scotch 
officials  are  better  paid  than  the  corresponding  officials  in  Eng- 
land. In  all  other  departments  the  reverse  is  commonly,  I 
might  say  universally,  the  case.  I  have  been  speaking  of 
schoolmasters.      The  average  salaries  of  schoolmistresses  have 
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since  the  Act  of  1872  advanced  about  20  per  cent.^  and  are 
g^reater  than  the  corresponding  galaries  in  EDgland,  I  notice 
the^e  facts  with  pleasure,  because  they  realise  the  expectationg 
which  I  had  formed  and  express^ed  when  the  measure  was 
before  Parliament,  and  justify  the  resistance  which  I  offered 
to  the  proposal  so  frequently  urged  upon  me  in  the  supposed 
interest  of  teachers  to  fix  a  statutory  maximum  and  minimum 
salary. 

I  pass  now  to  the  subjects  of  instruction  in  the  statutory 
schools.  And  here  I  must  warn  you  that  I  shall  probably 
press  harder  than  I  have  hitherto  done  on  the  elasticity  of 
my  text>  althtmgh  I  shall  still  adhere  to  it  in  the  main  by 
dwellint^  chiefly  on  the  law  of  the  matter  as  it  standi  on  the 
statute  (which  you  will  remember  I  gave  out  as  my  immediiite 
8ub]cct),  and  the  power  thereby  conferretl  on  the  people  to 
turn  their  schools  to  such  account  as  they  please. 

Now,  the  key-note  of  this  National  Education  law  is  liberty, 
liberty  to  the  people  of  each  sch^jol  district  to  determine  not 
once  fur  all,  but  froui  time  to  time,  according  to  changing  cir- 
cumstances and  ripenitig  ex]iericncc  and,  presumably,  advanc- 
ing intelligence,  what  subjects  shall  be  taught  in  the  schools 
thereof.  This  liljerty  which  extends  to  religious  as  well  as 
secular  instruction  is  necessarily,  with  a  view  to  the  practical 
exercise  of  it,  delegated  by  those  who  possess  it  to  a  limited 
number  in  whom  they  have  con6dence.  But  the  respousibility 
of  the  delegates  is  direct  and  immediate,  and  I  think  that  I  do 
not  over-estimate  the  intelligence  of  the  people  in  any  district 
of  Scotland,  be  it  highland  or  lowland,  rural  or  burglial,  when  I 
say  that,  however  illiterate  many  of  them  may  be  individually, 
they  will  find  out  somehow,  and  know  for  certain,  whether  the 
schoiils  which  they  ]iay  lor  imd  tt*  which  they  send  their  chil- 
dren are  good  or  bad ;  whether  or  not  they  are  reasonably  well 
conducted,  and  fairly  serve  their  purpose.  I  am  therefore  dis- 
posed to  conclude  that  the  liberty  which  the  law  confers  is 
likely,  and  even  certain,  to  be  used  ac4?ording  to  the  circum- 
stances and  intelligence  of  each  district  for  the  time  being,  and 
these,  I  need  iiardly  add,  cannot  be  transcended  by  any  legis- 
lation, however  injperative  or  however  skilfuL 

Up  to  a  certain  point,  and  that  not  a  low  one  in  a  national 
education  point  of  view,  there  is  (religion  apart)  no  con- 
troversy. All  are  agreed  about  the  three  lis;  antl,  permit 
me  to  observe  that  a  natiooal  and  compulsory  system  of  education 
under  wliich  every  child  in  the  counlry  should  set  out  in  life 
with  ability  to  read,  write,  and  count,  would  be  in  advance  of 
any  that  has  yet  been  achieved  and  realised  in  this  planet  of 
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ours.    The  controversy  lies  beyond  anything  that  has  ever  yet 
been  reached  universally  by  any  nation  in  the  world. 

Now  of  course  I  don't  mean  to  suggest  that  none  should  in  the 
public  schools  get  anything  beyond  the  three  Ks  until  all  had  got 
these,  but  only  that  there  might  with  advantage  be  somewhat 
more  earnestness  about  the  vast  multitude  who,  although  they 
may  be  able  to  read  in  a  way,  find  too  much  difficulty  in  it  to 
read  with  pleasure  and  profit ;  who,  although  they  can  write  in 
a  way,  yet  find  it  a  painful  task  to  write  a  letter ;  and  whose 
arithmetic  would  not  enable  them  to  keep  decently  the  books 
of  a  village  shop  or  farm  dairy.     I  am  the  very  furthest  in 
the  world  from  being  disposed  to  refuse  attention  to  the  claims 
of  Greek,  and  Latin,  and  mathematics  as  subfects  of  instruction 
in  our  parish  and  village  schools ;  but  I  cannot  forget  that  these 
are  the  schools  *  in   which  are  educated  our   labourers,  farm 
and  domestic   servants,  small   tradesmen,  and  mechanics,  all 
of  whom  I  should  wish  to  be  able  to  read  with  pleasure  and 
profit,  to  write  with  facility,  and  to  count  with  such  promptness 
and  accuracy    that,    assuming  intelligence,    steadiness,    and 
industry,  they  might  have  a  reasonable  prospect  not  only  of 
happiness  in  a  lowly  sphere,  but,  opportunity  favouring,  of 
advancement  in  the  world.     When  this  point  has  been  reached 
not  for  a  few,  or  even  many,  but  for  the  mass  of  the  people,  I 
shall,  for  my  part,  be  still  more  disposed  than  I  am  now  to 
attend  to  the  controversies  about  higher  subjects  which  exist 
above  it.      I  am  not  now  speaking  of  all  the  schools  under  the 
statute,  for  these  include  a   great  variety,  up  to  the  burgh 
gchools  of  Edinburgh,   Glasgow,  and    Aberdeen,  and   many 
others  of  a  high  class,  and  which  have  no  share  of  local  rates 
or  parliamentary  grants,  but  of  the  vast   majority  of  those 
schools  to  which  we  look  to  provide  the  country  in  the  not 
remote  future  with  labourers,  servants,  tradesmen,  and  me- 
chanics better  instructed  for  their  own  happiness  and  prospects 
and  the  services  which   they  may  render  to  others  than  the 
same  classes  have  been  under  a  very  much  more  slender  and 
parsiraoiiious  system  of  national  education. 

I  have  not,  I  trust,  expressed  myself  so  awkwardly,  as  to 
induce  anyone  to  suppose  that  I  am  inimical  or  other  than 
friendly  to  the  very  highest  possible  education  in  our  public 
schools.  I  really  mean  no  more  than  this,  which  seems 
obvious  enough,  that  as  these  schools  exist  for  the  people 
they  ought  to  be  made  to  serve  their  purpose.  The  lower 
and  the  higher  education  are  on  the  common  foundation  of 
the  three  Rs,  and  this  common  foundation  rises  considerably 
higher  than  these.     When   the  building  has  been  raised   so 
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high,  say  to  the  height  of  the  three  Rs,  the  great  bulk  of  the 
j^holars  in  the  common  and  most  nunierous  schools  drop  off 
The  controversy  about  higher  subjects  only  then  begins, 
1  do  not  say,  or  think,  that  the  controversy  is  unini|H»rtimt^ 
even  although  I  am  persuaded  that,  with  respect  to  the  musses, 
the  level  at  which  it  arises  has  never  yet  been  reached.  What 
I  say  is  tliat  the  question  about  rait?ing  the  masses  to  that 
level,  has  nut  in  my  judgment  been  sutheiently  attended  to. 
I  see  and  appreciate  the  diflSeulties  in  the  way  of  that  result, 
and  concede  that  the  interests  of  the  more  intelligent  scholars 
who  have  been  carried  so  high,  ought  not  in  the  meantime  to  be 
neglected ;  only  qualifying  the  concession  with  the  remark 
that  I  think  these  difficulties  will  yield  to  a  more  determined 
and  vigorous  eftort,  and  that  by  making  this  eHWt  with  etiect, 
more  will  be  done  to  advance  national  education  than  by 
bestowing  an  equal  amount  of  energy  on  what  is  called*  and 
not  improperly,  the  higher  education  of  wliieh  comparatively 
few  can  avail  themselves,  That  portion  of  the  great  highway 
of  education  which  is  nsed  by  the  multitude,  and  along  which 
even  those  who  are  destined  to  journey  furthest  ninst  pass, 
ought  to  he  put  and  maintained  in  the  best  order.  Thits  is  no 
fixed  portion  J  but  is  capable  of  indefinite  extension  ^  and  I  am 
one  of  those  who  believe  that  it  will  be  greatly  extended,  not 
rapidly  perhaps,  but  steadily.  The  imi)rovemeut  and  exten- 
sion of  this  highroad  of  the  masses  is  the  chief  businea^  of  the 
schools  to  whicli  I  now  refer.  The  narrower  and  steeper  (laths 
beyond  need  not  thereft)re  be  neglected  even  in  these  schools,  but 
it  is  wxll  I  think  to  keep  in  view  that  these  are  the  schools  of  the 
people,  an  infinitesimally  small  number  of  whom  can  possibly,  as 
the  world  is  now^  constituted  or  is  Ukely  to  be  for  a  while  yet, 
enter  on  these  paths* 

You  will  perceive  from  the  tenor  of  these  remarks  that 
I  incline  to  apj>rovc  of  the  views  w  hich  have  influenced  the 
present  and  former  Governments  to  encourage,  by  their  dis- 
tribution of  the  sums  annually  placed  at  their  disposal  by 
Parliament,  increased  attention  to  those  elementary  subjects 
of  instrnction  in  which  the  great  body  of  the  pc<^i>lc  w^ho 
use  the  national  schools  arc  chiefly  interested*  It  is  not  my 
purpose  to  examine  the  details  of  the  existing  code,  or  to 
contrast  that  code  with  those  that  have  preceded  it,  I  there- 
fore only  notice  that  a  fair  account  seems  to  me  to  he  taken  of 
special  subjects  beyond  the  ctmvcntional  linrits  of  the  three 
Rs,  and  that  so  far  from  condemning  I  apjdaud  the  en- 
couragement given  to  special  subjects  of  a  more  pvtpular  and 
(for  the  schools  immediately  in  question)  useful  character  than 
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mathematics  and  foreign  languages.  I  venture  to  add,  that  in 
my  judgment  this  is  done  in  a  manner  which  is  beneficial  and 
wise,  inasmuch  as  the  choice  among  the  great  variety  of  special 
sabjects  specified,  and  which  include  mathematics  and  foreign 
languages  both  ancient  and  modem,  is  left  to  the  parents  and 
gaiurdians  of  the  pupils.  I  have  much  faith  in  the  judgment 
of  those  who  are  immediately  interested  in  the  individual 
children,  and  especially  in  the  judgment  of  the  parents.  There 
are  exceptions  no  doubt,  numerous  and  painful  enough,  but 
generally  and  on  the  whole  the  parents,  with  such  advice  and 
assistance  as  are  commonly  available,  can  best  determine  what 
subjects  of  instruction  their  children  are  in  their  circumstances 
and  with  their  prospects  most  likely  to  profit  by.  Up  to  a 
certain  point  tliere  is,  as  I  have  observed,  no  room  for  ques- 
tion, and  beyond  that  the  children  themselves  are  likely  to 
aid  their  parents  and  teachers  in  choosing  their  subjects,  and 
if  only  a  small  number  choose  mathematics,  Greek,  and  Latin, 
I  must  fairly  own  that  I  am  neither  surprised  nor  sorry. 

I  will  not  enter  upon  the  controversy  about  the  comparative 
value  of  the  dead  languages  as  educational  agents,  for  of  the 
absolute  value  of  such  to  those  who  can  be  made  to  learn  them 
there  is,  I  suppose,  no  question.  I  should  wish,  however,  with 
your  permission,  to  make  a  very  few  observations  on  the  really 
very  important  practical  question,  whether  the  time  devoted  to 
Latin  in  many  of  our  public  schools  might  not  be  more  pro- 
fitably employed.  I  know  the  delicacy  of  the  question,  and  I 
shall  trespass  on  it  only  so  far  as  necessary  for  the  few  obser- 
vations I  have  to  make,  which  will  not  carry  me  far  afield. 

A  synthetic  language,  inflective,  with  three  genders,  six 
cases,  and  a  most  logical  grammar  to  govern  its  syntax,  cannot 
fail  to  afford  ample  and  vigorous  mental  exercise  and  discipline 
to  those  who  study  it—  especially  when  the  prosody,  which  to 
us  moderns  is  mere  matter  of  memory,  is  added  to  increase  the 
perplexity.  For  the  purpose  of  mental  gymnastics  a  modern 
language,  French  for  example,  which  is  analytic,  and  has  only 
one  case  and  two  genders,  may  not  be  able  to  compete  with  it. 
But  then,  to  learn  the  language  is  the  necessary  condition  of 
reaping  the  intellectual  fruits  of  the  process,  and  it  is  pertinent 
to  ask  what  proportion  of  those  whose  time  is  spent  ui)on  it  (to 
in  fact  learn  it  ?  A  precise  answer  cannot  be  given  to  the 
question,  but  it  will,  I  suppose,  be  generally  admitted  that  the 
proportion  is  very  small — I  mean,  of  course,  of  those  v/ho  ever 
acquire  a  tolerable  knowledge  of  the  language,  and  of  whom  it 
can  truly  be  said  that,  by  the  process  of  learning  it,  their  minds 
have  been  better  exercised  and  disciplined  than  they  would 
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have  been  by  the  study  of  easier  and  more  practical  subjects. 
It  is  as  true  (perhaps  even  more  so)  of  children  and  youths  as 
it  is  of  men,  that  they  cannot  learn  anything  without  giving 
their  attention  to  it,  and  that  they  will  not  give  their  attention 
to  anything  in  which  they  do  not  for  some  reason  or  other  take 
an  interest.  Now,  as  simple  matter  of  fact  it  is  difficult  to 
interest  an  average  boy  in  Latin.  It  is  naturally  distasteful  to 
the  great  majority,  and  the  first  condition  of  learning  it  is 
only  fulfilled  in  exceptional  instances,  consisting  in  the  parish 
schools,  exclusively  or  nearly  so,  of  those  who  with  their  own 
goodwill  and  more  or  less  prospective  opportunity  are  destined 
to  some  profession  for  which  it  is  necessary.  It  is  well 
indeed  that  for  them,  comparatively  few  though  they  be,  the 
humblest  schools  of  the  country  to  which  alone  they  may  have 
access  at  the  outset  should  continue,  as  heretofore,  to  supply 
the  instruction  which  they  want ;  and  I  trust  that  this  will 
never  cease  to  be  the  case.  But  for  the  great  body  of  the 
pupils  in  these  schools,  and  even  in  higher  schools  than  these,  I 
venture  to  say  that,  what  is  to  them  a  fixed  quantity,  viz., 
their  school  time,  is  greatly  wasted  by  spending  it  on  Latin. 

With  an  affectionate  boy  the  desire  to  please  his  parents  or 
teacher ;  with  a  spirited  boy,  emulation  and  a  wish  to  excel  may 
excite  an  interest  and  induce  attention  with  its  results.  It 
still  remains  a  question  whether  you  do  the  best  for  them  by 
giving  them  Latin.  The  great  law,  that  nothing  is  to  be  had 
without  paying  for  it,  is  always  operating.  There  is  only  so 
much  time  to  be  spent,  and  those  who  spend  it  on  Latin  must 
go  without  what  tney  might  otherwise  have  bought  with  it 
With  some  exceptions  of  inconsiderable  magnitude,  the  children 
in  an  elementary  school  must  be  taught  in  large  classes.  Nume- 
rous subdivisions  and  small  classes  are  practically  impossible, 
however  unfortunate  the  impossibility  may  be.  The  question 
of  the  choice  of  subjects  requires  therefore,  before  it  can  be 
answered,  an  intelligent  consideration  of  the  position,  and  cir- 
cumstances, and  probable  prospects  of  those  whom  the  answer 
concerns.  They  are,  each  in  his  sphere  and  vocation,  which  you 
have  to  judge  of  and  guess  at  as  you  best  may,  to  carry  on  the 
business  of  life,  that  there  may  be  seed  to  the  sower  and  bread  to 
the  eater.  Man  does  not  live  by  bread  only,  but  without  bread  he 
cannot  live,  and  so  we  must  have  those  among  us  who  are  to 
produce  that  necessary  of  life ;  and  those  who  are  in  charge  of 
elementary  schools  have  to  prepare  multitudes  of  them  to  per- 
form this  their  part  in  life.  You  who  cultivate  your  intellects 
must  be  fed  and  clothed  and  lodged  by  those  who  cultivate  the 
soil  and  make  cloth  and  build  houses,  and  there  are  many  little 
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domestic  services  which  you  need  from  those  who  are  not  neces- 
sarily or  commonly  distinguished  by  accomplishments  beyond  the 
sphere  of  their  humble  duties.  Our  system  of  national  education 
comprehends,  and  in  the  schools  to  which  I  have  throughout 
been  chiefly  alluding,  mainly  regards  those  who  are  in  the  im- 
mediate future  to  furnish  this  part  of  the  world  with  those 
material  necessaries  and  comforts  without  which  we  should  be 
unable  to  exist,  however  spiritual  and  spiritually  disposed  we 
may  be.     It  is  not  a  little  thing  to  help  human  beings  to  be 
more  skilful  and  productive  workers  in  the  world,  and  to  speak 
contemptuously  of  the  parent  who  does  not  appreciate  education 
^  for  its  own  sake '  as  the  phrase  is,  but  would  have  his  child 
taught  what  will  enable  him  to  turn  sixpence  into  a  shilling 
—what  in  short  will  pay — is  to  manifest  a  misconception  of  the 
constitution  of  the  world.     For  my  part  I  firmly  and  fervently 
believe  that  there  is,  generally  speaking,  sufiScient  mental  exer- 
cise and  discipline,  and,  for  the  vast  majority  of  the  human  race, 
all  that  is  practically  possible,  in  the  acquisition  of  useful  infor- 
mation.   And  by  useful  information  I  mean  what  each  man  may 
turn  to  practical  account  in  the  business  of  his  life.     Great 
intellects,  whatever  may  be  their  particular  aptitudes — poetry, 
philosophy,   science,  statesmanship  or  strategy,  will  develope 
themselves  even  though  their  earliest  instruction  should  have 
been  in  a  parish  school  and   of  the  utilitarian  order  which  I 
suggest — so  that  the  regularity  of  the  planetary  system  need 
not  be  deranged  on  account  of  these  comets. 

In  conclusion  I  desire  to  say  that  although  I  have  only  just 
alluded  to  the  higher  class  j)ublic  schools,  1  regard  them  as  a 
most  important  feature  of  our  system  of  national  education  as 
by  law  established.  The  humbler  and  more  numerous  schools 
about  which  I  have  been  speaking  are  not  only  established  but 
endowed.  If  I  could  I  would  have  endowed  the  higher  schools 
also,  but  that  being  impossible,  I  did  what  I  could  by  including 
them  in  the  national  system  as  legal  establishments.  It  looked 
and  looks  a  small  thing.  If  it  had  not,  I  might  not  have  been 
able  to  persuade  Parliament  to  sanction  it.  To  support  with 
rates  or  Parliamentary  grant  classical  schools  for  the  education 
of  the  upper  middle  class  was  not  in  1H72,  and  probably  is  not 
now,  or  likely  soon  to  be,  possible.  The  idea  is  not,  however, 
a  startling  one  to  my  mind,  although  I  shall  not  now  attem])t 
to  enforce  or  illustrate  my  view  of  the  subject.  What  1  wish 
to  observe  is,  that  there  are  in  Scotland  many  large  voluntary 
foundations  of  an  educational  character  which  it  is  generally, 
although  perhaps  not  universally  admitted,  are  greatly  misspent 
in  the  sense  of  not  being  turned  to  the  best  account.    These  are 
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likely  to  be  the  subject  of  not  distant  legislation  ;  and  about,  or 
shortly  after,  the  time  when  the  Act  of  1872  was  passed,  I  was 
niysell'  insti-iimental  in  obtaining  the  appointment  of  a  Royal 
Commission  to  take  evidence  and  report  on  the  matter.  The 
Commissioners  have  given  in  their  report,  and  I  thick  it  probable 
that  when  the  most  proper  use  to  be  made  of  the  foutidations 
to  which  I  refer  comes  to  be  considered,  the  fact  that  our 
national  system  of  education  includes  higher  class  sehools  which 
have  no  share  of  rates  or  grants,  but  depend  entirely  on  volun- 
tary foundations  and  fees,  will  assist  and  simplify  tbe  solution 
of  the  problem.  The  Scotch  Education  Act  differs  from  that 
for  England  in  many  respects,  and  in  this  among  others  that 
the  Scotch  is  not  confined  to  elementary  education.  I  think, 
although  I  should  not  like  to  speak  positively,  that  the  word 
*  elementary' does  not  occur  in  the  Scotch  Act.  But,  how- 
ever this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
comprehend  and  apply  to  schools  of  the  highest  class.  These 
higher  schools  I  should  much  like  to  see  mngnified  and  multi- 
plied, and  if  any  of  you  should  think  that  1  have  spoken  dis- 
respectfully or  lightly  of  the  higher  teaching— of  mathematics 
and  classics — I  beg  to  say  that  my  remarks  had  special  reference 
to  the  schuols  to  which  I  was  imuiediately  referring,  and  that 
in  the  higher  class  of  schools  which  I  now  allude  to,  and  w^hich 
are  also  national  and  popular  schools,  I  am  as  much  disposed 
to  be  enthusiastic  about  these  branches  of  education,  and  to 
carry  them  high,  as  those  whose  zeal  for  them,  bi  my  judgment 
— which,  however,  I  desire  to  express  with  modesty,  but  at  the 
same  time  with  conviction — is  not  seldom  manifested  in  wrong 
places*  In  the  higher  schools  you  are  likely  generally  to  find 
a  sufficient  number  of  pupils  in  whom  the  requisite  interest 
may  be  awakened  — who  will,  therefore,  give  more  or  less 
attention,  and  make  advancement  aecordingly,  and  that  without 
any  extravagant  or  undue  sacrifice  of  time  which  to  them 
might  be  more  profitably  employed. 

I  have  expressed  myself  unfortunately  if  what  I  have  said 
has  induced  anyone  to  suppose  that  1  am  adverse  to  a  high 
standard  of  instruction  in  the  common  public  scliools.  I  desire 
as  high  a  standard  as  may  be  compatible  with  the  chief  end  of 
their  existence  as  I  regard  it,  and  it  is  with  profound  satisfac- 
tion that  I  observe,  from  the  reports  and  statistics  which  have 
been  published  by  tbe  Education  Department  and  the  Board 
of  Education,  that  this  standard  as  it  existed  before  the  Act  of 
1 872  has  not  been  lowered,  but,  on  the  contrary,  has  been 
notably  raised,  as  I  had  ventured  to  think  it  would  be,  under 
the   influence   of  the  more   powerful   educational   machinery 
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whicli  the  Act  put  in  motion.     It  would,  indeed,  be  strange  if 
a  much  larger  number  of  schools,  taught  by  a  far  greater 
number  of  more  carefully  trained  and  selected  and  better  paid 
teachers,  and  conducted  under  the  immediate  superintendence 
of  those  who  are  interested  in  their  efficiency  and  success,  did 
not  achieve  better  results  than  had  been  experienced  under  the 
more  limited  system  which  has  been  superseded.     It  is,  there- 
fore, no  matter  of  surprise  that  there  has  been  an  advance, 
and  that  in  all  directions.     It  has,  indeed,  been  said  that  the 
superior  instruction  in  the  elements  which  has  been  secured  to 
t  greatly  increased  number  of  pupils  has  been  purchased  by 
some  sacrifice  of  the  higher  instruction  which  used  to  be  im- 
ported to  some.     But  there  is,  as  the  returns  show,  and  as  I 
certainly  believe,  no  foundation  whatever  for  the  statement. 
The  reverse  is  the  truth,  as  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  it  should 
be.     The  advance  upon  ignorance  has  been  in  all  directions. 
I  venture  to  expect  that  it  will  continue  to  be  so,  and  with 
this  result,  that  in  the  future  as  in  the  past  the  more  efficient 
teaching  of  the  elements  to  an  ever-increasing  number  of  pupils 
will  be  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  advance  and  elevation 
of  the  standards  which  may  in  these  humbler  schools  be  attained 
by  those  of  exceptional  ability  or  energy,  and  that  such  ability 
and  energy  will  be  more  largely  developed  as  the  elementary 
teaching  is  improved  and  extended. 
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IT  will  be  my  duty  to  submit  to  you,  as  well  as  I  may,  from 
my  own    point  of  view,  the  pre;?ent  position  of  Sanitary 
Science,  for  its  future  practical  advancement* 

A  Stationajy  Death-rnte^  tvith  ft  L(irejrlt/  Increased Popnlfition ^ 
a  Et'ducid  Deutk-ratt, — It  has  been  I'eeently  put  for^vard  bv  a 
gentleuian  who  held  this  chair  at  LiverpooU  tliat  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  expense  incurred  by  local  autlioritics  for  sanitary 
works,  there  has  been  little  alteration  in  the  death-rate  during  the 
last  forty  years.  In  great  part  this  is  true,  and  I  may  show  why  it 
is  so  ;  but  the  figures  are  misleading^  fur  with  an  increase  of  the 
j>opulation  during  that  period,  from  about  fifteen  to  twenty- two 
millions,  with  extensive  condition!^  of  overcrowding  of  dwellings 
of  the  wage  classes,  and  of  cottages  which  formerly  served  for 
one  family,  but  which  have  now  frequently  one  family  to  each 
room,  there  have  been  augmentations  of  death-rates  at  manv 
] joints,  insufficiently  countervailed  by  reductions  at  others. 
It  will  l)e  IVmnd  that  a  stationary  death-rate  is,  relatively  to  a 
largely  increased  population,  a  reduced  death-rate.  But  the 
statement  is,  as  I  shall  show,  so  couched  as  unjustly  to  de- 
preciate our  increased  power  of  sanitation.  Then  we  have 
had  the  doctrines  of  Malthus  raised  against  us,  and  it  is  held 
forth  that  by  increasing  the  [lopulatJHu  we  shall  by  division 
diminish  its  subsistence  fund  and  intensify  misery.  Those 
doctrines  were  pressed  for  application  when  the  popula- 
tion was  one-third  what  it  now  is.  They  were  again  pressed 
as  of  increasing  necessity^  when  it  was  one-half  what  it  nuw 
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i«.  In  what  comparative  condition  of  comfort  would  the 
population  now  be,  and  of  prosperity  and  strength  would  the 
natioQ  be,  if  it  were  now  as  it  then  was?  In  my  service 
in  Poor  Law  administration,  I  had  to  deal  practically  with 
those  doctrines.  In  one  county  we  at  once  struck  off  10,000 
able-bodied  men  from  the  pauper  roll  of  out-door  relief  in 
aid  of  wages.  The  Malthusians  declared  that  wages  must 
be  reduced  by  that  measure,  and  that  its  working  must  be 
horrible.  But  lo  I  wages,  instead  of  falling,  rose  higher  than 
they  had  ever  been  before.  In  the  very  county  where  the 
objection  was  raised  the  population  has  been  increased  during 
the  last  half-century  from  half  a  million  to  upwards  of 
two  millions,  wages  have  been  doubled,  and — until  the  late 
check  to  manufactures  and  population — productive  population 
lad  become  scarce,  as  I  foretold  it  would  be.  I  might  add,  that 
if  by  sanitation  the  population  were  increased  to  the  extent  fore- 
boded, why  then,  as  it  is  estimated  that  of  the  habitable  parts 
of  the  globe  only  one-sixth  is  really  believed  to  be  inhabited, 
we  shall  have  sufficient  outlets  for  the  superabundance  of  a 
strengthened  population.  Noting  the  fact  that  at  the  period  of 
the  promulgation  of  the  population  doctrine,  epidemic  visitations 
were  regarded  as  *  positive  checks,'  absolutely  unpreventible  and 
uncontrollable, — I  beg  to  call  attention  to  the  progress  made  in  the 
development  of  the  powers  of  sanitation  in  absolute  prevention ; 
especially  as  bearing  on  those  visitations.  In  our  first  meeting 
at  Birmingham,  in  1857,  Lord  Stanley,  now  the  Earl  of  Derby, 
referred  to  my  official  Report  of  1842,  on  the  sanitary  condition 
of  the  labouring  population,  in  terms  with  which  subsequent  de- 
dications to  me  of  works  on  the  subject — of  which  I  prize  most 
the  dedications  by  officers  who  have  served  with  me — have  con- 
curred, in  accepting  that  Report  as  the  IStarting-point  oi  public 
effort  in  Sanitation.  I  therefore  propose  to  submit  examples 
of  the  development  of  those  powers  since  that  period.  Our 
general  death-registration  is  defective  in  itself;  and  it  is  yet 
more  defective  for  our  present  purpose,  because  in  the  same 
registration  districts  houses  situate  outside  sanitary  works  which 
have  had  no  amendment  are  mixed  up  with  others  in  areas 
which  have  been  so  amended,  and  it  is  hence  very  difficult  to 
obtain  distinct  and  just  conclusions  in  respect  to  the  results  of 
such  works.  We  may,  however,  see  more  clearly  the  operation 
of  principles,  and  obtain  more  satisfactory  conclusions,  by 
observing  their  working  on  similar  classes  of  persons  in  similar 
conditions,  as  in  the  Army  and  the  Navy ;  or  in  public  institu- 
tions under  distinct  professional  observation  and  care.  It  is  to 
such  instances  that  I  beg  to  solicit  attention.     And,  first,  as  to 
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the  prevention  of  x\\e  greatest  sources  of  preventible  diseases, 
*  the  chiltlren's  diseases'  and  *  clitldren''?  epidemics/ 

A  Norma  of  Sanitation  for  the  Infantile  Stages  of  Life, — 
In  1838  there  fell  to  the  direct  acl ministration  of  our  Poor 
Law  Bojird,  of  which  I  was  the  Secretary,  two  lar*:^e  insti- 
tutions for  the  care  of  destitute  orphan  children,  which 
sutfered  severely  from  passing  epidemics  or  typhus  fever. 
In  one,  at  Norwottd,  containing  700  children,  there  w^as  a 
severe  outburst  of  typhtis  fever,  by  which  more  than  a 
third  were  attacked*  and  more  than  30  yf^r^  killed.  The 
general  declaration  of  medical  men  at  the  time  was,  that  the 
mortality  was  occasioned  by  deficient  fotxh  But  the  food  was 
hotter  and  more  abtmdant  than  the  food  of  the  independent 
wage  classes*  I  got  the  case  examined  by  the  late  Dr,  Neill 
Arnott,  who  was  a  specialist  in  one  element  of  sanitation — 
ventilation.  He  pronounced  the  main  evil  to  be  not  defi- 
ciency of  food^  but  deficiency  of  pure  air,  and  that  the  remedy 
was  the  constant  removal  of  putrefying  matter  by  good  <lrainage, 
and  of  foul  air  by  ventilation.  TIds  was  adopted,  with  the  result 
of  a  reduction  of  the  deatb-rate  by  about  one-tbird.  Next 
followed  the  production  of  clean  skins,  by  regular  head  to  foot 
ablutions  with  tepid  water :  '  and  this  was  followed  by  the  reduc- 
tion by  about  another  tfiird  of  the  ordinary  death-rates*  Other 
improvements  in  detail  have  ft  allowed,  chiefly  in  physical  train- 
ing. As  sanitary  improvement  has  advanced  in  these  institutions 
there  have  been  fewer  inmates  of  the  sick  wards  to  the  extent  that 
not  a  fourth  of  the  beds  provided  for  sickness  are  now  usually 
occupied.  The  particular  institution  first  attacked,  and  now 
eight  other  large  orphan  institutions,  district  asylums, ^ — are  in 
fact  children's  hospitals,  where  nutnbcrs  are  received  only  to 
die.  All  the  inmates  as  a  class  are  of  the  most  wretched  type 
of  children,  all  weakly  and  susceptible  to  disease ;  but 
of  those  who  come  in  without  marked  disease,  there  is  now 
an  almost  absolute  imniuuity  from  the  *  Children *s  epidemics.' 
Cases  of  typhus,  at  one  time  scarcely  ever  absent,  have  not  been 
seen  there  for  several  years.  The  mean  death-rates  in  these 
institutions  have  been  steadily  reduced  to  about  3  in  1,000, 
that  is  to  say  to  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  general  death- 
rate  of  children  of  the  school  ages,  including  the  children  of 
the  weU-to-do  classes  of  the  population.  It  was  recently 
stated,  as  evidencing  the  success  of  the  *  boarding  out '  system^ 
that  the  deaths  had  not  exceeded  2  per  cent.;  and  this  pro- 

On  skin  cloimlinoss  genernlly  as  a  fiict-or  iu  jsanitation,  see  an  Exposttioti  of 
fninet  made  for  the  CongrfS^  oq  Dorae-ttie  EcoBomy,  held  at  Birmi  nghnni,  luid  pub- 
lished with  other  Pap ra  by  the  Society  of  ArtB. 
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bably  may  be  taken  as  an  average  children's  death-rate   for 
the  cottage ; — that  is  to  say,  20  per  1 ,000,  as  against  3  per  1,000 
in  the  district  orphan  institution,  with   little  variation  in  the 
separate  institutions.     Medical  officers  in  charge  of  them,  but 
•«fbo  are  in  private  practice,  have  repeatedly  expressed  to  me 
tleir  astonishment  at  these  results  of  sanitation  as  surprising  and 
-ifonderful  to  them.     I  was  lately  present  at  a  prize-giving  to 
agricultural  labourers  by  Lord  Shaftesbury,  where  one  prize 
man  was  a  shepherd  who  out  of  100  lambs  he  had  reared  had 
only  lost  one.     Such  emulation  may  well  be  directed  to  the 
preservation  of  the  human.     On  a  visit  to  one  of  these  orphan 
institutions,  I  told  the  governess  of  the  infants  that  the  Queen 
of  the  Belgians  had  offered  a  gold  medal  to  whichever  mana- 
ger of  such  institutions  should   rear  the  greatest  number  of 
infants,  and  I  asked  the  governess  whether  she  would  compete 
in  conservancy  of  life  against  that  shepherd  with  his  lambs. 
Ske  proudly  declared  that  she  would  do  more  than  that,  and 
with  the  infants  of  the  ages  under  her  care  she  really  has  done 
more.    It  is,  however,  to  be  noted  that  the  schools  are  on 
the  half-time  principle,  which  we  introduced  with  the  Factory 
Acts,  as  preventive  of  the  physical  injury  done  by  over-seden- 
tary work  in  the  long-time  schools  ;  and  I  may  add  that,  by  a 
better  adjustment  of  the  book  teaching  to  the  children's  mental 
powers  of  receptivity,  and  by  the  *  freshening  up  ^  of  the  facul- 
ties by  brisk  gymnastic  exercises  and  the  military  drill,  these 
children,  though  naturally  of  an  inferior  mental  tyj)e,  are  got 
well  through  the  three R's  in  less  than  four  years, as  against  seven 
in  the  common  elementary  schools,  and  at  half  their   cost  for 
teaching  power ;    and  with  the  economical  outcome,  that  the 
efficiency  of  three  is  imparted  to  two  for  industrial  occupations. 
Fomierly,  very  much  from  bodily  inaptitude,  not  one  out  of 
three  got  good  places ;   now  a  very  small  percentage  fail  to  do 
80.    Here  then   we  have  a  great  sanitary  norma  established 
with  factors  that  go   to  the  prevention  of  an  annual  excess 
of  upwards  of  50,000  deaths  in  the  school  stages  of  life,  in 
England  and  Wales. 

A  Norma  of  Sanitation  in  Adult  Stages  of  Life, — I  would 
now  call  attention  to  another  norma  of  sanitation,  for  adult 
staores  of  the  population. 

It  has  fallen  to  my  lot  in  the  course  of  my  early  service 
to  examine  and  compare  the  results  of  sanitation  in  our 
priftons.  Prisons,  I  need  not  remind  you,  were  in  the  time  of 
Howard,  seats  of  the  reputed  special  '  gaol  fever,'  to  which 
not  only  prisoners,  but  juries  and  judges  who  tried  them  have 
heretofore  fallen  victims.     But  now,  by  clean  air,  clean  per- 
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sons,  inire  water,  and  by  regulated  re<i:uneo,  prisons  are  made 
seats  of  liejdth,  anil  dkplay  the  most  coiispicunua  Dorma  to  be 
kept  in  view  of  the  power  of  Kunltation  in  adult  life.  Sir 
Robert  Christison,  the  diditingiiished  cowsulting-  physician  on 
the  prisons  of  Scotland,  declares  that  the  generd  prison  of 
Scotland,  that  of  Perth,  is  a[>|>arently  the  must  healthy  place 
in  tlie  world.  He  state*  to  me  i  *  The  healthiness  of  the 
general  prison  is  almost  marvellous,  I  have  down  totiie  present 
time  inspeeted  it  as  Government  inspector  six  times  aiinually 
for  thirteen  years  past,  and  have  very  seldom  indeed  found 
more  than  one  man  and  one  woman  in  bed  amongst  750 
prisoners — once  or  twice  no  one!'  In  the  common  condition 
previously  from  such  a  number  <jf  prisoners,  a  large  siek  ward 
would  be  occupied.  He  is  most  emphatic  in  hl^  expressions  of 
astonijihment  at  the  resuU.  I  have  heard  similar  exjjressions 
from  prison  surgefms  in  England,  and  that  they  are  wont  lo  say 
of  patients  in  tlielr  j>rivate  |iractice,  *  Oh,  if  I  couhl  oidy  have 
that  case  in  prisctn,  I  could  save  the  life.'  It  may  be  said  that 
the  epidemics  which  ravage  tlie  populationB  under  the  rule  of 
bailie  bodies,  vestries,  and  the  like,  do  not  now  touch  the 
|>opulations  in  the  prisons  under  the  care  of  the  State.  Epi- 
demics rage  around  them,  but  do  nut  enter  them,  unless  it  be 
by  some  extraordinary  accident,  or  some  very  culpable  neg- 
ligence. 

I  once  met  a  prison  surgeon  of  our  Model  Prison  at  Pen- 
ton  vi  lie,  who  appeared  to  be  in  trouble  of  mind,  I  asked  him 
if  anything  had  hjippcned  ?  He  had  got  a  case  of  small-pox 
in  the  prison !  The  disease  was  then  ravaging  the  courts  and 
alleys  in  the  vicinity  of  the  prison,  where  as  many  as  a  third  of 
the  wage  classes  in  simie  of  them  were  attacked.  But  this  by 
no  means  consoled  him ;  a  case  had  no  business  to  be  in  his 
prison*  A  case  of  cholera  occurred  in  one  of  the  Scotch 
prisons,  and  there  was  a  serious  consultation  about  it,  and  an 
elaborate  speculative  report  as  to  how  such  an  extraordinary 
event  could  have  occurred  there.  We  heard  at  tlie  Board  of 
Health  that  there  was  an  attack  of  dysentery  in  a  prison,  and 
on  hearing  of  it  we  were  perfectly  certain  that  there  was  mis- 
feasance or  culpability  somewhere.  On  inquiry  it  turned  out 
that  an  ill-constructed  prison  drain  had  burst  into  the  prison 
well,  from  which  the  prisoners  were  supplied  with  driuking 
water.  In  the  Millbank  Prison  cases  of  typhoid  fever  were  at 
one  time  frequent,  which  were  traced  to  sewer*tainted  water 
from  the  Thames.  For  the  protection  of  the  prison  popu- 
lation, this  source  of  supply  to  a  large  proportion  of  the 
outgide  jjopulation,   was  sto])ped,  and  spring  sources^  such  a;5 
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ire  recommended  for  the  metropolis,  were  resorted  to,  with 
the  result  that  typhoid  fever,  which  continued  to  prevail 
amongst  the  general  population  of  the  metropolis,  has  been 
loDg  extinguished  amongst  the  population  of  the  prison.  In 
another  prison  an  outbreak  of  typhoid  fever  took  place, 
vhich  was  found  to  have  arisen  from  the  overflow  pipes  being 
connected  direct  with  the  main  sewer,  which  conveyed  the  gas 
from  the  sewer  to  the  prison  water-tank,  so  that  those  gases  were 
absorbed  by  the  water  which  the  prisoners  drank.  This  con- 
nection was  severed,  and  the  prisoners  were  restored  to  their 
superior  health.  But  in  the  metropolis,  and  other  large  cities, 
from  the  work  of  ignorant  plumbers,  to  whom  is  left  the  uncon- 
trolled internal  distribution  of  water,  the  like  connections  are 
made  by  waste  or  overflow  pipes  opening  into  the  common 
sewers,  whence  the  sewer  ^ases  of  ill-constructed  sewers  of 
deposit  and  consequent  putridity  are  led  into  the  cisterns  of 
the  houses  under  vestry  rule, — with  the  continued  consequences 
to  the  general  population  from  which  the  population  under 
State  sanitary  rule  are  protected.  Temperance,  or  the  enforced 
exclusion  from  alcoholic  drinks  (as  well  as  from  tobacco)  may, 
it  is  observed,  have  claims  as  factors  in  the  great  sanitary 
results ;  but  to  what  extent  the  prison  surgeons  I  have  con- 
sulted cannot  determine,  for  they  have  observed  similarly 
good  results  manifested  in  the  health  of  female  prisoners 
who  have  not  been  gin  or  beer  drinkers,  but  chiefly  tea 
drinkers. 

To  prisons,  then,  we  should  accustom  the  health  authorities 
to  look  as  strongholds  of  attained,  and  attainable,  sanitation. 
About  two-thirds  of  the  prisoners,  as  appears  in  Scotland,  enter 
the  prisons  with  disease  upon  them,  often  in  advanced  stages. 
Eliminating  these  cases,  we  may  get  a  measure  of  progress 
from  the  military  prisoners  whose  death-rates  as  outsiders  we 
know.  Men  have  been  taken  from  the  ranks,  where  the  death- 
rates  were  17^  in  1,000,  and  put  into  the  prisons  where  the 
death-rates  were  only  3  in  1,000.  I  am  led  to  consider,  from 
various  evidences,  that  a  death-rate  of  3  in  1,000  may  be 
taken  as  an  attained  normal  death-rate  for  the  adult  stages  of 
the  life  of  the  ages  of  the  prison  populations. 

Here,  then,  we  have  two  great  sanitary  normas — one  of  a 
death-rate  of  little  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  common  death- 
rate  in  the  infantile  and  juvenile  stages  of  life,  and  the  other 
of  the  like  proportion  in  the  adult  stages.  These  results  of 
sanitation  in  the  exemptions  from  ordinary  as  well  as  extra- 
ordinary epidemics  excite  the  astonishment  of  the  professors 
of  the  curative  service.     Yet  these  results  are  obtained  by  very 
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nidiaientary  meana  a[>|>Iieil,  especially  in  the  juvenile  stages,  by 
agencies  for  which  high  refineuient  cannot  he  claimed.  On 
examining  these  same  renults  it  is  evident  that  tliey  are  yet 
susceptible  of  further  advances.  Undivided  professional  atten- 
tion (which  is  frustrated  by  the  administrative  arrange- 
ment which  neccsj^itates  anxious  attention  to  private  practice), 
and  close  observation  of  the  comparative  experience  of  several 
of  such  establishmentSj  would  evolve  important  contributioni 
to  sanitiu y  science.  Thus  the  effects  of  sanitation,  under  dif- 
ferent conditions  of  climate,  have  yet  to  be  observed  and  dis- 
criminated. In  one  children's  institution  at  Calcutta,  similar 
to  those  instances  cited  near  the  metropolis,  a  death-rate  of 
about  7  in  UOOO  — not  of  a  fourth—  but  of  one-half  the  ordi- 
nary death*ratc  herej  has  been  obtained,  wliich  gives  good 
i>romide  of  tire  practicability  of  rearing  children  Indian  born  of 
British  residents,  and  so  establishing  succession  in  our  Indian 
dominions. 

Different  Spet'ies  of  Disease  attendant  on  Different  Doses  aj'^ 
Aaiat  Impuritt/, — I  obtained  observations  of  one  large  prison* 
that  of  the  French  prisoners  of  war  in  this  con  [i  try,  who  were  con- 
fined on  the  high  and  fine  site  for  air,  the  granite  of  Dartmoor* 
As  the  number  of  prisoners,  and  the  crowding  of  the  prison,  was 
increased,  and  in  the  then  ignorance  of  the  principles  and  means 
of  sanitation,  typhus  Ijeoanie  rife  and  dreadfully  predominant. 
As  the  numbers  of  the  prisoners  were  reduced  by  exchanges, 
typhus  was  reduced,  and  finally  disappeared  ;  yet  phthisis  re- 
mained, and  was  prominent,  but  when  the  number  of  prisoners 
was  still  further  reduced,  phthisis  was  reduced,  and  on  the  prisoD 
being  further  thinned  finally  disappearah  The  apparent  im- 
munity from  phthisis  amongst  the  reduced  numbers  of  the 
prisoners  attracted  the  attention  of  r  ])hysician  who  was  a  very 
good  observer  (the  father  of  the  late  Dr.  Hunt),  who  applied  the 
fact  successfully  in  his  practice.  He  was  wont  to  send  patients 
who  were  smitten  with  ctmsumption  up  to  Dartmoor,  and  to 
[jrovide  that  they  should  be  kept  alone  in  rooms  carefully  aerated. 
Cases  occurred  of  whole  families  in  lower  sites  smitten  with 
phthisis,  of  whom  he  could  persuade  oidy  one  to  take  the  remedy 
of  pn re  aeration,  and  that  one  recovered,  whilst  the  rest  who 
reuuiiued  fell  one  after  another.  This  great  prison  presented  an 
example  on  a  large  scale  of  the  deterioration  of  the  finest  air 
and  water  by  insanitary  treatment;  and,  moreover,  of  another 
ijnportant  subject  needing  furth*n'  observation— the  production 
of  different  orders  of  disease  in  the  same  air,  by  diff'erent  doses 
of  aerial  inipurity  on  tlie  same  sites  and  under  the  same  atmo- 
spheric conditions. 
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Proffress  of  Sanitatimi   in   the   Armif. — I   now  beg  leave 
to  submit  to  your   attention    the  progress   of  the   principles 
of  sanitation  under  public  treatment   and    collective   observa- 
tion— namely,   of  our  military   forces  at   home   and    abroad. 
On  the  outbreak   of  the    Crimean    War   I   went  myself,  as 
the   chief   executive   officer   of   the   first    General  Board   of 
Health,  to  the  War  Office,  and  veutured  to  express  my  doubts 
IS  lo  the  sufficiency,  not  of  the  medical  or  cnrative,  but  of  the 
preventive  service,     I  was  met  by  assurances  of  perfect  confi- 
d«nee  in  the  completeness  of  all  preparations.     In  result,  how- 
ever, %  victorious  army  felL  not  by  the  sword   of  the  enemy, 
but  by  insanitary   adtnioistration.      The   first  outcry  was   to 
chaise  the  disaster  upon  the  insufficiency   of  the   rations  to 
sustain  force*     A   Commission  was   sent  out,  and  the  rations 
were  amended*     But  gocMl  food  does  not  suffice  against  bad 
lir;  the  food  was  improved »  but  sickness  of  the  troops  con- 
tin  aed«       Independent   remonstrances    were    made    by    Lord 
Shaftesbury  and  other;?,  and  by  myself  in  a  pamplilet  I    wrote 
on  the  subject  for  Loni   Falmerston,*     A  Koyul  Commission, 
fionned  ol'  the  Chief  Staff  of  trained  Officers  of  our  Board, 
WM    sent    out,   and    as    a    result   of   the   sanitary    measures 
propeTy  as  was  declared  by  the   then    War   Minister,  Lord 
ranmure,  the  second  army  was  saved,  and  returned  in  a  better 
oondition  of  health  than  the  army   at  home.      It  marks   the 
atipathy,  or  at  lesuit  the  apathy,  with  which  sanitatinn  has  to 
OOQtend^ — of  which  other  large  examples  may  be  adduced, — 
diat  whilst  every  official  through  whose  misfeasance  the  first 
watkj  was  lost^  was  decorated,  not  one  of  those  through  whose 
ttDitaiy  science  the  second  army  was  declared  to  have  been 
laved  received  then  or  since  the  slightest  notice  for  the  achieve- 
aieiit     Chiefly,  at  the  instance  of    Lord   Herbert,  under  the 
itifluenoe  of  structural  improvements  advised  by  the   Army 

»  Kef  *  Lift  of  Lord  ;PalnieTston,*  toI.  ii.  pp.  81-62.  On  FebruAry  22,  1855» 
1b»Ut«L(mJ  P^)",..P'^f..r»  wrote:— *  My  daar  Lord  Riiekn, — This  will  be  given 
»jw»  Wr>r  -  i.  Dr.  Oavin,  and  Mr.  R.  Rjiwlins^m,  whom  we  send  out 

tlpoE  the  bo-  port,  and    tho  camp    into  Vi  lesa   iinheultiiy  cotiditign 

vftbft*  fatth«rto  existed  ;  and  I  request  thiit  you  will  pve  tJiom  every  assistance 
wA  flimpnrt  \n  your  power.  They  willt  of  coorset  be  opposed  and  rhwatrtod  by  tha 
ai4ieM  afllmrft,  Ky  the  men  who  nave  charge  of  tho  port  arrHngonients,  and  by 
ikeav  who  biTe  the  cleaning  of  the  eiunp.  Their  mission  will  be  ridiciil lhI,  and 
iktit  rteo«iniMidAtions  and  directions  set  aside,  iinleitji  enforcod  by  tho  peremptory 
«M«»  of  yuQf  authority.  But  that  authority  I  must  requentyou  to  eiurt  in  tho 
■>*  psirtnipCofy  manner  for  tho  immefliate  and  wsact  carrying  into  execution 
vlhiiWimi  ciiaiigM)  of  armngement  they  may  recommend  ;  for  these  aru  maitertt  oa 
iWA  dtptsd  Ui«  health  and  lives  of  many  hundreds  of  men — I  may  indeed  say  of 
^^ff^Mttiig/  The  Comniiftsioners  landed  in  CoQi<itantinople  on  March  6,  and  immo- 
^»*«iy  ccviQiBnced  cleansing  operations  in  the  iikrge  hospitala  at  Scutari,  with 
■■■lli  tvXXf  Mt  forth  in  their  Repott. 
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Sanitary  Commission,  army  sanitation  has  advanced^  under 
more  or  leas  perfect  provisions,  from  a  death-rate  of  17 '5  in 
the  year  1858  to  a  death-rate  of  9 '06  for  the  whole  army  in 
1875.  The  death-rate  of  the  PVit  Guards  was  in  1858  20*4 
per  1,000 J  It  was  last  year  7 '72.  The  deatlis  amongst  them 
from  continued  fevers  have  been  reduced  from  2 '45  to  0*44,  and 
of  tubercular  diseases  from  12*53  to  1*69  per  1,000  of  mean 
strength.  New  hospital  accommodation,  provided  on  the  old 
experience  of  the  curative  service  of  a  constant  bed-lving  sick- 
ness of  100  per  1,000  of  force,  has  been  found  to  be  in  excess 
to  more  than  the  double  of  what  is  now  required.  The  effects 
of  sanitation  in  the  army  have  been  progressively  manifested 
in  the  army  on  foreign  stations,  in  some  instances  to  a  cx>n- 
siderable  degree,  of  which  I  will  mention  one — the  instance 
of  Gibraltar,  where  from  1818  to  1836  there  was  a  death- 
rate  of  21*4  per  1,000,  Progressive  reductions  have  followed 
barrack  improvements,  general  drainage,  water  supply,  and 
other  sanitary  works  there  until  1875,  when  the  death-rate 
was  5*50  per  1,000,  and  the  place  is  made  the  most  healthy  spot 
out  of  England  for  troops.  I  may  here  state  that  at  our  meet- 
ing at  Liverpool  in  1858, 1  read  a  Paper  demonstrative  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  application  of  sanitary  science  to  the  protection 
of  the  Indian  Army,  The  representations  then  made  met  with 
concurrent  support,  and  were  followed  by  the  appointment  of  a 
competent  and  efficient  Royal  Commission  of  inquiry  into  the 
state  of  the  Indian  Army,  in  1859.  The  Report  of  this  Com- 
mission stated  that  the  death-rate  of  the  British  soldier  since  the 
first  occupation  of  the  country  has  oscillated  round  69  per  1,000. 
Dr.  Cunningham  gives  the  present  death-rates  among  the  British 
troops  in  India  at  1 7*48,  The  average  rate  of  the  preceding  four 
years  has  been  17*65, though  1 875  was  a  great  choleraic  epidemic 

•  It  it  duo  to  Bttttethat  Lord  Forteicup,  in  1856.  gave  notice  of  four  resolationi, 
on  Army  Sanitary  Reforms^  of  wliieh  the  first  wits,  *That  the  continued  exce«- 
siTe  mortiility  of  tliB  British  army  hiibB  been  mainly  caused  by  the  Imd  sanitary 
condition  of  thf  barrack  accommodation  * ;  and  the  luat  was,  '  That  in  the  opinioo 
of  the  ITotiM  such  incrani*c  and  impr^iTemmt  of  the  barrfw^k  accfmimo^hition  Are 
imp^mtiTely  callwl  for  not  hna  hy  gowl  pyliey  and  true  econooiy  than  by  justice 
and  humanity/  In  {!oIlecting^  DiattTiiilfi  for  his  speech  he  viBitf^  mtiuy  barmcks 
and  military  hospital;  and  only  a  yttiek  befure  the  motion  wa»  to  como  i>n  hard 
Forteecuo  caught  the  ophthalmia  in  one  of  the  howpittilst  by  which  he  lost  the  use  of 
one  eye.  Wliilat  uu  a  wick  bf?d^  he  was  grutiiied  to  hear  that  a  Roynl  C<»m mission 
hml  been  issned  to  inquiri*  into  the  subject,  which  presented  &  very  ablu  Report* 
drawn  up  by  ita  chairniaa,  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert,  before  Lord  Fortciscue  was  able  to 
miike  the  motion  which  had  been  stiinding  in  t^ttenm  on  the  notic«  paper  before  be 
waa  taken  ill  in  185 til.  That  Jteport  led  to  greuit  impnwementa  being  at  onc4 
made  by  Lonl  Derby's  Govornmpnt  in  1868,  which  was  followed  up  by  subsequent 
GoTernments ;  and  on  May  II,  1858,  Lord  Fortescue  niovod  and  carried  witiiout 
a  diriBion  the  four  resKjlutionfl  which  he  bad  giren  notice  of  in  1H66. 
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year.    These  are  the  death-rates  in  India,  but  as  some  die  on 
the  voyage  home  and  others  at  Netley,  the  total  death-rate 
has  been  18*52.  On  a  threatened  invasion  of  our  West  Indian 
possessions  by  cholera,  we  were  called  upon  at  the  General 
Board  of  Health  to  organise  a  Sanitary  Commission  for  defence. 
One  result   of  that  examination,  chiefly  conducted  by  Dr. 
Gavin  Milroy,  was  to  show  that  the  excessive  ordinary  death- 
rates  there  (50  in  1,000),  and  the  assumed  impossibility  for 
the  white  races  to  live  and  have  succession  there,  were*  mainly 
the  results  of  insanitary  conditions.     The  army  sanitary  sta- 
tistics are  confirmatory  of  that  view.     In  the  Leeward  com- 
mand the  death-rate  was  from   1819  to  1836  no  less  than  96 
per  1,000.     Great  improvements  have  been  made  at  all  the 
stations  of  late  years,  and  the  management  of  white  troops  has 
been  much  improved.     In  1875  the  death-rate  was  5*98  per 
1 ,000.    As  in  the  prisons  so  in  the  barracks,  it  may  now  almost 
be  said  that  epidemics  are  not  permitted  there.     Whensoever 
any  occur  there  an  inquiry  is  made  as  to  the  causes,  with  a 
view  to  their  removal ;  whilst  epidemics  caiTy  away  thousands  of 
the  civil  population,  the  industrial  forces  of  the  country,  with- 
out any  proper  inquiry  whatsoever. 

shortcomings  in  Army  Sanitation. — The  foregoing  results 
may  be  accepted  as   great  and  telling  demonstrations  of  the 
power   of  sanitation,  but  in  the  service  of  this  science,  we 
should    reckon    nothing  done   whilst  aught   remains    to    do. 
Tor    sound  fault-finding  is    promotive    of  further    progress, 
stnd   w^ith   our  knowledge  of  the  subject,   we  should    change 
our  aspect  of  felicitation  to  an  aspect  of  severe  discontent  with 
the  shortcomings  of  the  administration.     It  may  be  demanded 
why  the  d«ith-rate  of  the  Foot  Guards  should  be  7 "72  ?    Why 
it  should  be  above  that  of  the  much  exposed  service,  the  police, 
which  has  now  a  death-rate  of  only  5  in  1,000,  instead  of  11  as 
formerly?  Why  it  should  be  above  the  death-rate  of  the  garrison 
of  Gibraltar,  which  in  1875  was  5*50  ?    There  are  yet  fevers  in 
the  barracks  combined  with  other  diseases, which  ought  not  to  be 
there  any  more  than  in  the  prison — there  are  some  50  per  1,000 
constantly  sick  amongst  the  selected  strong  lives  of  the  bar- 
rack, and  not  above  10  per  1,000  amongst  the  unselected  and 
low  and  bad  lives  of  the  prison,  even  with  the  diseases  brought 
with  them.     Then  we  have  yet  a  death-rate  of  9*36  for  the 
whole  of  the  home  army  !  such  a  contrast  to  Gibraltar — strong 
selected    lives  a  death-rate    even  threefold   greater   than    the 
wretched  population  of  the  prisons !     This,  surely,  ought  not 
U)  be,   and  with  due  support  to  the  sanitary  administration, 
which  has  done  so  much,  it  would  not  be. 
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A  Norm  ft  of  General  Sanitation  in  a  Tropical  Climate, — 
In  respect  to  the  sanitation  of  the  Indian  army,  I  may  pre- 
sent one  norma  for  use.  Some  time  a^o  I  was  informed  of  an 
example  of  the  power  of  sanitation  on  a  tract  of  land  in  Alj^eria* 
which  it  was  necesisary  to  occupy,  and,  if  possible,  to  colon ij^e  for 
stratefTical  pur  poses ;  where,  however,  three  seta  of  colonist.^ 
had  been  swept  away,  and  three  sets  of  military  force  dislodged 
by  a  death-rate  hit^her  tlian  the  wor^t  that  ei'er  prev«iled 
amongst  our  army  in  India.  Subsequently  the  place  wjis  bIciI- 
fuUv  drained,  supplied  with  water ,  and  appropriately  cultivated, 
witli  the  result  that  the  malaria  and  the  malarial  fevers  were 
nearly  abolished,  and  the  birth-rate  made  as  good  as  in  a  rural 
district  in  France,  and,  indeed,  to  exceed  the  death-rate  of  the 
colonists;  and  the  death-rate  of  the  soldiers  was  reduced  to  about 
13  in  1,000,  At  my  instance,  our  then  Minister  of  War,  Lord 
Itipon,  directed  the  place  to  be  visited  and  the  work  to  he 
exarniued  by  a  special  Conmiis&ion,  on  which  were  Dr,  John 
Sutherland,  Lieut,-CoL  Ewart,  li.E.,  Dr.  Paynter,  and  Mr* 
Robert  Ellis,  C.B.,  of  the  Sanitary  Commission  of  Madras, 
But  that  I  was  prevented  by  illness,  I  deemed  the  example 
so  important,  that  I  fejbould  have  accompanied  them.  By 
them  the  results  were  veriiied,  and  pronounced  to  be  gene- 
rally applicable  to  India.  It  showed  that  for  the  protection  of 
soldjers,  sanitation  must  extend  beyond  the  four  walls  of  the 
barracks  to  the  cantonments  and  to  the  habitations  of  the  con- 
nee  ted  populations. 

To  go  with  an  army  under  insanitary  commands  is  to  incur 
threefold  greater  danger  of  death  from  disease  than  from  the 
sword.  To  go  with  a  working  army,  for  settlement  under 
Bound  sanitary  commands,  is  for  the  settler  to  go  with  three- 
fold greater  security  for  liiraself  and  family  against  disease, 
— tropical  disease — than  if  be  went  alone. 

Not  solely  by  the  one  recited  uorra:^  of  sanitation,  but  on  other 
evidence  too  long  to  recite,  I  believe  that  the  death-rate  of  the 
Indian  army  and  its  sickness-rate  are  yet  at  least  full  one-third 
higher  than  they  ought  to  be,  or  will  be  hereafter  under  a  good 
administration.  The  present  loss  from  defective  army  sanitation 
amounts  to  between  four  to  five  hundred  deaths  annually,  and 
the  preventible  sickness  of  some  l,fiOO  or  more  of  our  small  and 
valuable  force.  Added  to  these  are  the  enormous  losses  of  civil 
[>opulation  from  the  tlereliction  of  govenimental  duty  in  respect 
to  them,  and  the  inaction  arising  frrtm  administrative  ignorance 
and  apathy,  which  has  its  pretext  for  inaction  in  the  assumed 
didiculty  of  overcoming  the  habits  of  the  population,  and  the 
ignoble  assumption  that  ignorance  is  impregnable. 
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Economics  from  Past  Army  Sanitation. — All  the  shortcom- 
ings  may  be  treated  as  waste  of  military  as  well  as  of  civil 
force,  which  have  to  be  measured  by  the  gains  derived  from 
ptst  sanitation.  Let  me  state  some  of  the  gains  of  military 
force  BO  obtained,  as  indications  of  futare  practical  economy 
firom  sound  sanitary  administration. 

The  death-rate  of  the  home  army  was  17*5  per  1,000  up  to 
1857.  This,  on  a  man-strength  of  88,147  men,  gives  1,542 
deaths.  But  the  actual  deaths  were  only  870,  showing 
a  saving  of  672  men — a  battalion  nearly.  At  1002.  per  man 
duB  represents  a  saving  of  67,0002.  per  annum  in  the  home 
army.  As  to  the  Indian  army,  the  latest  return  shows  that  it 
amounts  in  round  numbers  to  60,000  men.  A  death-rate  of 
69  per  1,000  implies  4,140  deaths  per  annum  ;  but  at  the  pre- 
eelit  rate,  all  told,  at  18  per  1,000  per  annum,  there  would  be 
required  only  1,080,  or  3,060  fewer  deaths  than  under  the  old 
death-rate,  and  on  the  calculation  of  the  Koyal  Commission 
this  gives  an  annual  saving  of  306,0002.  per  annum,  which 
ought  to  be  half  a  million  under  effective  sanitary  administra- 
tioD.  The  army  was  smaller,  but  under  the  old  insanitary 
and  merely  curative  rule,  there  would  have  been  10  per  cent, 
of  sick,  that  is  to  say,  6,000  men  out  of  an  army  of  60,000 
always  in  hospital.  At  present  the  numbers  are  3,360,  too 
many  by  one  half,  but  it  shows  nevertheless  three  battalions 
of  men  more  in  the  effective  of  the  army  than  would  have  been 
the  case  formerly  with  an  army  of  the  y)resent  strength. 

Progress  of  Sanitation  in  the  Royal  Navy. — I  now  advert 
to  the  progress  of  sanitation  in  the  Royal  Navy.     Dr.  John- 
son, now  just  a  century  aojo,  thus  spoke    of  it :  *  As  to  the 
sailor,  when  you  look  down  from  the  quarter-deck  to  the  space 
below,  you  see  the  utmost  extremity  of  human  misery  ;  such 
crowding,  such  filth,   such  stench.     A  ship  is  a  prison  with 
the  chance  of  being  drowned  ;  it  is  worse,  worse  in  every  re- 
spect ;  worse  air,  worse  food,  worse  company.'    This,  which  was 
said  of  the  Royal  Navy  then,  may  be  said  of  the  Mercantile 
Marine  now.     Such   events  as  occurred  in  Anson's  time  may 
le  stated  to  be  impossible  in  the  Royal  Navy,  in  which  now  the 
death-rate  from  disease  alone  in  the  total  force  was,  according 
to  the  last  report,  6*9  per  1,000.     This  is  little  more  than  one- 
lialf  the  death-rate  prevalent  amongst  the  men  of  the  same  ages 
of  the  civil  |K)pulation.    Nevertheless,  it  appears  to  me  that  the 
progress  of  sanitation  in  the  navy  is  yet  unsatisfactory.    It  was 
6  per  1,000  as  early  as  1830.     In  1835  it  had  been  got  down 
to  4'9.    Some  observation  in  experience  of  the  preventive  vigi- 
lance exercised  in  the  transport  of  pauper  emigrants  when  pay- 
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ments  were  made  only  on  the  numbers  landed  alive,  and  a 
consideration  of  the  epecies  of  disease  yet  too  prevalent  in  the 
Royal  Navy,— under  former  condiliong  denoted  by  Dn  Johnson*6 
expression,  the  mortality  on  board  transijort  ships  was  terrific* 
The  Indian  Government  ha%-e  now  Jiowever,,  sanitary  truupships 
for  the  outward  voyage  In  which  the  death-rate  jjer  annum  from 
disease  is  under  3^0  per  1,000.  Indeed,  the  transport  returns 
ibr  1876-7  show  a  death-rate  of  2 '6  per  1000 — that  is  to  say, 
about  the  same  death-rate  as  in  the  best-ordered  prison  on  shore, 
and  less  than  half  the  death-rate  in  barracks; — less  than  a  third 
of  the  death-rates  of  the  wage  classes  under  corporate  rule,  and 
this  with  no  greater  than  50  cubic  feet  of  spaoe^  Of  course  en- 
forced temperance  in  the  floating  prison,  as  in  the  stationary 
prison  on  shore,  has  much  to  do  with  this  ;  but  there  are  no  epi- 
demic outbreaks  in  these  ships.  On  tlie  return  voyage  many  of 
the  men  who  are  sent  home, as  invalids  or  on  sick  leave,  land  quite 
recovered.  Making  all  allowances  for  differences  of  exposure  to 
external  contagion  ; — the  death-rate  and  the  sickness-rate  preva- 
lent amongst  the  selected  population  of  the  movable  prisons 
ufloat  ought,  I  consider,  to  be  brought  much  nearer  to  the 
normal  sickness  and  death-rates  of  the  unselected,  primarily 
diseased,  and  altogether  inferior  populations  of  the  fixed  prisons 
on  shore.  Witli  assured  normas  for  his  guidance,  a  Minister 
of  Health  would  require  '  explanations,'  and  it  might  be,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  it  would  be  found  in  some  instances,  the 
defaults  of  sanitation  were  not  with  tlie  ships  but  with  the 
ports. 

State  of  Sanitation  iti  the  Mercantile  Marine  as  affect'- 
inf/  Quarantinejt. — But  what  is  the  state  of  sanitation  for  the 
conservancy  of  force,  for  the  maintenance  of  our  great  Mer- 
cantile Marine,  in  its  competition  with  the  mercantile  navies 
of  the  world,  of  the  U>tal  tonnage  of  which,  according  to  the 
last  returns  (whilst  only  2%57  was  Dutch,  5'51  French,  6*3U 
German,  1503  American,)  not  less  than  37 '51  was  British^ 
worked  by  200,000  seamen,  of  whom  about  10  per  cent,  were 
foreigners?  What,  since  1849,  when  on  the  General  Board 
of  Health  examining  tor  tlie  settlement  of  the  question  of 
quarantines,  we  found  our  Mercantile  Marine  subject  to  fre- 
(juent  outbursts  of  epidemic  diseases  on  long  voyages,  aniongst 
animals  as  well  as  human  beings,  long  after  reputed  periods 
of  incubation  iind  under  conditions  sufficient,  apparently,  tor 
spontaneous  generation  of  the  disciises  assumed  to  have  been 
introduced  and  conveyed  from  far  distant  land  sources  ;— What 
in  tltese  states  of  things  have  been  the  advances  made, 
and  the  sanitary  normas  obtained^if  any — in  this  great  field 
for  sanitation  ?     The  only  answer  that  statistics  give  is  the 
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Cfititinuance  of  a  nearly  threefold  death-rate  beyond  that  in  the 

Bayal  Navy,  aad  the  continued  prevalence  of  dlseasee  banished 

thence  in  the    Mercantile    Marine*      Our   Report  was  trans- 

latt^l  into  French  and  Italian,  and  our  evidence  was  examined 

arid    discussed,    and    its    sanitary   application    to    ships    was 

adopted,  by  a  congress  of  the  consular  and  sanitary 

1.,.    ].-  of  twelve  of  the  States  of  Europe  in  1851,  when  Dr.  J. 

Sutherland   appeared   aa   representing  our  principles.      Since 

then  a  reactionary  movement  took  place  in  support  of  the  hypo- 

tlieeis  of  the  exclusive  propagation  of  disease,  from  person  to 

person  by  human  intercourse,  and  for  prevention,  not  by  sani- 

trttion,  by  the  cleansing  of  places  or  pei'sons  on  shipboard  or  on 

«hore,  but  mainly  by  checking  that  intercourse,  by  quarantines, 

by  burning  clothes,  by  disinfecting  goods,  and  by  destmying 

germs,  the  assumed  agents  of  contagion.     Subsequently,  how- 

erer,  it  has  been  seen  that  human  intercourse  on  shipboard  has 

be€ti  speeded  by  steam,  and  on  shore  by   railway   transit  of 

people  in  masses,  unrestrained  by   any   quarantiues  ■  yet  the 

spread  of  pestilence  has  not  been  proportionately  speeded   and 

Fpread  as  it  should  have  been,  according  to  the  contagionist 

theory.     On  shipboard  in  large  transports,  we  have  seen  that 

tie  passengers  have  been  conveyed  with  as  much  safety  from 

epidemic  attacks  almost  as  if  they  had  been  in  a  well-mauaged 

prison.    On  shore,  I  remember  the  time,  when  in  a  town  in  the 

iQ06t  insanitary  condition,  even  a  medical  officer  has  ascribed 

outburst  of  an  epidemic   to  its  introduction  by  a  tramp  from 

common  lo<lging-house  where  it  first  appeared.     Here  in 

Scotland  people  and  police,  on  the  alarm  of  a  coming  visitation, 

have  given  their  whole  attention  to  keeping  out  tramps.   Now, 

I  may  show,  well-regulated  common  lodging-houses  have 

St  an   immunity  from  epidemic  attacks,  and  the  tramp's 

rior  security  will  be  in  not  going  to  an  ill-regulated  place, 

^r  into  any  dwelling  in  a  low  neighbourhood  occupied  by  the 

wage  cla^ssea.     In  India  it  has  always  been  held  that  pestilence 

has  been  carried  about  and  introduced  by  pilgrimages,  verified, 

nA  is  natural,  by  the  disease  being  i-ife   amongst  the  moving 

niasses,  and  the  remedy  was,  if  possible,  to  arrest  them ;  but 

Mr.  Robert  Ellis,  C.B.,  a  sanitary  commissioner  of  Madras, 

who  unfortunately  for  our  cause  has  been  suddenly  removed 

from   amongst  us,  attacked  with  sanitary   regulations  one  of 

them  whicb  had  been  the  source  of  frightful   epidemics,  and 

eiisured  protection  and  freedom  to  the  moving  musses.     Even 

in  France   no    better   views    have   obtained   until  lately.     It 

iMis  a  belief  that  the  King  Louis  Philippe  conveyed  typhus 

iiWut ;  for  was  it  not  seen  that  year  after  jear,  so  sure  as  he 

w^tit  to  Versailles,  there  was  an  outbreak  of  typhus !  as  there 
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certainly  was  under  the  common  military  insanitary  oommands, 
until  a  medical  officer,  conversant  with  sanitation,  pointed  out 
that  the  evil  was  due  to  the  overcrowding  of  the  bianracka  by 
a  double  population,  composed  of  the  King's  band  and  em- 
touraffey  and  other  conditions,  which,  being  amended,  the  accus- 
tomed visitation  of  fever  was  prevented,  and  health  was  main- 
tained. We  know  too  well  the  losses  incurred  in  the  movement 
of  military  forces  under  insanitary  commands  in  tropical  climateiu 
On  the  announcement  of  the  visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to 
India,  serious  apprehensions  were  entertained,  which  were  well 
founded  (under  the  common  conditions  of  such  a  progress  under 
which  seasoned  men  have  suffered)  until  it  appeared  that  a  good 
sanitary  body-guard  and  a  sanitary  escort  were  provided  for  his 
security,  and  that  a  sanitary  force  prepared  the  way  for  him  ; 
and  as  the  event  proved  gave  to  him  and  his  entourage  securitv 
against  dangers,  which  the  strongest  merely  military  or  insani- 
tary escort  of  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery  would  in  all  proba- 
bility have  aggravated.*  It  is  observed  that  by  the  application  of 
sanitary  principles,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Prince's  visit  to 
Calcutta,  when  there  was  an  immense  influx  of  foreign  popula- 
tion into  that  city,  such  as  to  have  engendered  an  epidemic 
outburst  under  insanitary  conditions,  the  public  health  in  no 
way  suffered.  Continued  observation  of  the  movement  of 
cholera,  in  its  great  source  and  constant  seat,  have  negatived 
distinctly  the  reactionary  hypotheses,  and  maintained  onr  con- 
clusions. Amongst  other  points  it  is  shown  that  cholera  paiiaes 
over  wide  tracts  almost  desert  and  with  sparse  population  quite 
away  from  all  highways  of  intercourse.  Closely  quarantined 
districts  there  have  suffered  severely  from  the  epidemics,  whilst 
unquarantined  districts  have  suffered  little.  The  Commissioners 
state  in  their  last  Report '  that  facts  regarding  the  movement  of 
cholera  show  that,  whether  or  not  cordons  be  drawn  round 
stations,  no  dependence  can  be  placed  on  them  as  a  protection 
against  cholera,  while  the  employment  of  troops  may  be  a  direct 

>  By  sanitary  commandB  every  arrangement  was  made  for  his  pasn^  thTOOgh 
highly  dangerous  districts  before  a  tent  whs  pitched.  *  Camps  fell  into  their  placM 
in  perfect  order,  and  surplus  animals  were  removed  to  the  open  country.  Thers 
was  no  over-crowding  anywhere.  Surface  sweepings  were  at  once  buried  in  shalloir 
pits.  The  trench  system  of  latrines  with  the  immediate  burial  of  the  sewage 
under  a  covering  of  dry  earth  was  resorted  to,  and  officers  were  told  off  to  see 
that  no  nuisances  were  anywhere  permitted.  Wells  for  drinking  water  were 
marked  by  Sags,  and  care  was  taken  that  no  other  water  was  drawn  for  the  pur- 
pose. Two  temporary  hoapiUls  were  provided,  and  provisions  made  for  immedi* 
ately  reporting  all  cases  of  sickness.  The  consequence  was  that  not  a  ainglA  case 
of  any  epidemic  disease  occurred  in  the  camp :— that  the  daily  sick  lists  contained 
reports  of  trivial  cases  of  sickness  or  accident  only,  and  were  blank  for  many  days.' 
—Indian  Sanitary  Reports  for  1677,  p.  210. 
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^meang  uf  augmenting  the  mortality/  They  say  that  *  the  entire 
chain  of  facts  shows  the  necessity  of  coping  w  ith  the  disease  in 
the  localities  themselves,  for  upon  the  continued  progress  of 
tary  improvement,  especially  in  the  purity  of  drinking 
r  and  of  the  atmoftphere,  cleanliness,  surface-drainage,  &c., 
in  the  towns  and  villages  of  India,  it  depends  whether  the  in- 
tensity of  each  succeeding  epidemic  shall  be  less  or  greater 
than  that  which  has  preceded  it ;  so  far,  at  leasts  as  past  expe- 
rier  ^les  us  to  judge/    Of  minor  subsequent  observations, 

c<H  ly  of  the  declaration  that  in  none  of  the  quarantine 

stations  was  there  an  instance  of  the  proj>agation  of  the  plague 
by  goods,  it  was  shown  in  the  liivers  Pollution  Enquiry,  that 
opw&rdfi  of  70,000,000  pounds  of  woollen  rags  are  annually 
iin|)orted  largely  from  districts  where  plague,  fever,  small-pox, 
asd  loathsome  diseases  prevail,  and  that  tliese  uncleansed  ragi 
gre  there  (in  Yorkshire)  sorted  by  human  fingers,  before  being 
plaanl  in  machines  which  tear  and  separate  and  cleanse  the  fibre 
for  manufacture  into  *  shoddy,'  and  that  for  fifty  years  the 
manipulation  has  not  been  found  injurious  to  the  health  of  those 
engaged  in  it.  A  similar  enquiry  made  at  Paris  amongst  the 
paper  manufacturers,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  propagation 
of  small-pox  by  unclean  cotton  and  flax  rags,  was  attended  by 
Eimilar  results.  These  factjs  are  stated  simply  as  confirmatory 
of  our  conclusion,  that,  be  it  as  it  might  ^\'ith  any  other  means 
of  transmitting  disease,  there  was  no  justification  for  staying 
the  tran!*it  of  manufactured  goods,  from  any  infested  place  at 
ODC  of  them,  W  the  means  proposed  for  prevention  by  disin- 
fectants^ as  they  are  assume<l  to  be,  we  had  strong  evidence 
dmt  they  were  only  deodorants.  Powdered  charcoal  was  put 
Sorth  as  a  powerful  disinfectant*  The  crew  of  a  ship  loaded 
with  it  for  the  Crimea  were  severely  attacked  by  cholera,  when 
thf  blue  stagee  of  the  disease  were  almost  masked  by  the  char- 
coal-jK»wder  on  their  faces.  One  inventor  of  a  preparation  of 
icetate  of  lead*  who  almost  threatened  us  with  condemnation 
for  manslaughter  if  we  did  not  exei-cise  our  authority  to  en- 
force itB  general  use,  died  from  the  epidemic,  poor  man,  amidst 
i  magazine  of  his  confidently  declared  infallible  preveiitive. 
Admitting  fully  the  infectiousness  of  certain  febi'ile  diseases, 
it  would  be  unjustifiable  t^  trust  to  any  supposed  disinfeetanta 
for  protection.  But  nature  has  given  us  the  means  always  at 
hwid,  without  cost  or  difficulty,  of  perfect  safety :  by  complete 
^►ersotial  cleanliness  of  clothing  as  well  as  of  persons,  abundance 
of  water,  and  by  replacing  the  fou!  infected  air  round  the 
ftickby  dilution  in  the  boundless  external  atmosphere.  In  the 
urotds  of  Miss  Niglitingale,  *  cleanliness  and  fresh  ai^*  are  the 
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only  protection  which  a  nurse  requires.'  ^  True  nursing  (she 
says),  knows  nothing  of  infection  except  to  prevent  it.  Clean- 
liness and  fresh  air  from  open  windows  are  the  only  defences  a 
true  nurse  either  asks  or  needs.'  What  is  true  of  a  sick  room 
or  a  hospital  is  equally  true  of  all  sources  of  infection.  Clean 
skins,  clean  clothes,  clean  ships,  clean  houses,  and  clean  Mr 
are  the  only  disinfectants,  because  they  prevent  infection.  The 
special  commission  appointed  in  France  to  determine  what 
course  should  be  taken  for  its  protection  against  cholera,  after 
reciting  our  statements  with  approbation,  say :  '  Ce  sont  lea 
vues  et  les  pratiques  en  Angleterre  dans  ces  matidrea,  vuei 
bien  fondles,  pratiques  parfaitement  rationnelles,  que  le  General 
Board  of  Health  s'eiTorce  de  faire  pr^valoir,  et  qui,  il  faut  le 
croire,  deviendront  la  base  de  tout  systdme  sanitaire.'  The  sum  of 
the  observation  of  facts  has  been  a  re-vindication  of  the  general 
conclusion  of  our  Report  as  regards  shipping,  viz.,  ^  that  the 
substitution  of  general  sanitary  regulations  of  ships  in  port  for 
the  existing  quarantine  regulations  would  far  more  effectually 
extinguish  epidemic  disease,  and  afford  better  protection  to  the 
uninfected  on  shipboard,  whilst  it  would  relieve  passengers  and 
crews  from  grievous  inconvenience,  abate  the  motives  to  con- 
cealment of  sickness  and  to  false  representations  as  to  its  nature, 
greatly  lessen  commercial  expenses,  and  remove  obstructions  to 
the  free  transit  of  goods  and  uninfected  persons,  which  the 
existing  system  of  quarantine  occasions.  It  follows  that  we 
propose  the  entire  discontinuance  of  the  existing  quarantine 
establishments  in  this  country,  and  the  substitution  of  sanitary 
regulations.'  At  a  late  Congress  it  was  found  necessary  to 
abate  reactionary  measures  and  return  towards  our  doctrine. 

The  evils  of  unfounded  hypotheses  in  the  maintenance  and 
propagation  of  disease — amongst  others,  in  directing  exclusive 
attention  to  minor  means  of  security  and  in  diverting  attention 
from  the  proved  means  of  security,  by  sanitation — have 
operated  most  injuriously  in  the  maintenance  of  the  com- 
paratively low  condition  of  our  great  Mercantile  Marine. 
The  elements  of  efficient  sanitation — cleanliness,  good  dietii^, 
good  clothing,  and  care  for  their  regular  and  orderly  appU- 
cation — tend  to  comfort,  to  sobriety,  and  security,  and  alto- 
gether constitute  in  sanitation  a  factor  opposed  to  drunkenness, 
disorder,  and  insecuritv,  and  the  waste  of  property  as  well  as 
the  waste  of  life  and  offeree.  The  statistics  for  one  year  will 
serve  to  indicate  the  conditions  of  our  Mercantile  Marine 
in  respect  to  the  waste  of  life  and  force  as  well  as  the  waste  of 
property.  Of  the  total  number  of  persons  in  the  Mercantile 
Marine  (203,000)   there  died  2,700,  being  a  death-rate  from 
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disease  of  about  13    per    1,000,  as   against  6   per  1,000  In 
the  Boyal  Navy.     An  excessive  proportion  of  the  deaths  in 
the    Mercantile  Marine  were  from    the  preventible   foul-air 
diseases — fevers,    cholera,  dysentery,    diarrhoea.       The  total 
deaths  from  all  causes  were  4,076,   the   rest  of  the  deaths 
being  about    two-thirds    from    shipwreck,   and    about    one- 
diird  from  violence  and  accidents.     The  mean  death-rate  of 
seamen  in  the  Mercantile  Navy,  on  the  returns  of  the  last 
three  years,  appears  to  be  about  20  per  1,000  from  all  causes, 
SB  against  8  per  1,000  from  all  causes  in  the  Koyal  Navy ;  but 
these  rates  for  seamen  in  the  Mercantile  Marine  do  not  include 
the  deaths  of  passengers,  who,  so  far  as  may  be  distinguished  in 
in  average  of  eight  years  and  a  half  would  be  one-third  more, 
making  up  the  total  death-rate  of  the  Mercantile  Navy  to  three- 
fold that  of  the  Royal  Navy.     It  may  be  mentioned,  as  indi- 
cting the  state  of  moral   and   economical   disorder  of   the 
Mercantile  Marine,  that  the  total  number  of  desertions  within 
the  year  (1876)  was  28,800,  that  3,700  were  imprisoned,  that 
23,900  were  discharged,  and  that  a  total  of  60,000  left  before 
the  period  for  which  they  had  signed  articles,  and  that  49,600 
were  engaged  subsequently  to  the  commencement  of  the  voyage, 
apparently  to  make  up  for  the  desertions. 

The  contemplation  of  such  results,  with  kuQwledge  of  the 
insanitary  conditions,  and  of  the  economical  and  other  conditions 
involved  in  them,  is  very  painful ;  and  on  my  appointment  as 
a  political  economist  to  preside  over  the  Department  of  Eco- 
nomy and  Trade  at  our  meeting  at  Sheffield  in  1865,  I  could 
not  help  making  the  losses  of  life  and  property  at  sea  the 
subject  of  my  address,  especially  to  call  attention  to  the  eco- 
nooaical  aspect  of  the  great  waste  involved,  and  particularly 
to  the  lethal  influence  of  full  insurance  in  reducing  respon- 
ribiUties  for  ignorance  in  the  commands,  and  the  bad  con- 
ditions of  the  crews.  I  believe  that  Mr.  PlirasoU  was  one  of  our 
audience.  The  facts  were  well  known  to  the  officers  of  the 
Department,  who  were  aggrieved  at  their  failure  to  gain  atten- 
tion to  them  and  action  upon  them  from  their  changing  poli- 
tical chiefs ;  and  I  was  not  more  successful.  But  where  quiet 
but  strong  and  earnest  remonstrance  failed,  passionate  sym- 
pathy has  succeeded  in  getting  public  and  legislative  attention 
to  the  tragical  losses  by  shipwreck  and  to  some  of  the  griev- 
ances of  the  men.  There  has  not  been  time  yet  to  judge 
of  the  results  of  the  measures  obtained,  and  statistics  show 
as  yet  no  reduction  of  these  casualties.  Nevertheless,  the 
hulls  of  vile  craft  are  now  to  be  seen  rotting  in  ports,  that 
but  for  the  measures  already  taken  would  have  been  at  sea. 
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with  fully  insured  cargoes,  to  the  destruction  of  life  by  disease 
as  well  as  by  disaster.  I  hope  and  believe  that  the  number 
of  the  losses  on  the  coast  has  been  materially  reduced  bj 
these  measures. 

But  the  death-rates  continue  to  show  that  the  great  insani* 
tary  evils  remain  in  almost  unmitigated  force  in  our  Mer- 
cantile Marine.  I  do  not  advance  the  normal  deatb-rate  of 
the  Koyal  Manne  as  immediately  and  strictly  applicable  to 
the  Mercantile  Marine.  The  Mercantile  Marine  has,  I  believei 
normas  within  itself  which  I  had  not  the  means  of  eliminating. 
Indeed,  ships  of  those  great  and  grand  mercantile  or^nisa* 
tionsy  the  Cunard  Line,  which  has  never  lost  a  mad  or  a 
passenger;  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company;  and  the 
Koyal  Mail  Companies'  fleet,  which  become  our  maritime 
position,  may  well  compete  in  sanitation  as  well  as  general 
security  with  the  best  of  the  Royal  Navy.  I  believe  that 
other  less  public  mercantile  organisations  may  rank  with  them. 
But  the  elimination  of  these  important  instances  only  make 
the  common  death-rates  the  heavier  and  the  preventible  causes 
of  evil  the  more  gross.  The  continued  evil  of  the  Mercantile 
Marine  and  the  great  obstruction  to  its  sanitation  is  the  ignorance 
of  its  commands.  When  we  were  charged  with  the  sanita- 
tion for  the  prevention  of  cholera,  measures  for  the  provision 
of  protection  of  persons  on  shipboard,  we  sent  inspectors  and 
transmitted  instructions  to  our  Consuls  at  the  chief  foreign 
ports  to  communicate  them  to  ship-captains  for  execution. 
We  were  then  told  in  despair  by  the  Consuls  that  we  should 
be  surprised  if  we  had  their  experience  of  the  ignorance, 
ruffianism,  and  recklessness  of  much  of  our  mercantile  com- 
mands. This  corresponded  with  what  I  learned  in  our  inquiiy 
under  the  Constabulary  Force  Commission  into  the  practice 
of  wrecking  on  our  coasts.  The  extensive  continuance 
of  such  conditions,  notwithstanding  such  measures  as  have 
been  taken  to  ensure  fitting  qualifications  for  command,  ie 
displayed  by  the  results  of  the  most  recent  inquiries  into  the 
causes  of  wrecks,  a  large  proportion  of  which  are  proved  to 
have  been  occasioned  by  culpable  recklessness  or  incapacitv. 
A  late  statement  by  our  Consul  at  PernambucD  of  his  ob- 
servations of  the  mercantile  commands  may  be  cited  as  cor- 
roborative of  our  earlier  information  on  the  topic  He 
states  that  ^  numbers  of  British  shipmasters  are  no  better  than 
ignorant,  pugnacious,  and  obdurate  seamen,'  and  that  to  their 
unfitness  to  be  placed  in  charge  of  men  and  property  the  loss 
of  many  lives  and  a  large  quantity  of  property  annually  must 
be  attributed ;  and  he  quotes  an  illustrative  instance  of  disorder 
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from  the   log-book  of  a  yessel  which  left  the  Mersey  with 
•11   the   crew   except  two   boys   in   a  state   of   intoxication, 
*  with   a  crew  in   a  condition    in   which  a  cabdriver  would 
not  be  allowed  to  proceed   along  a  street.'     A    fact  came 
to  my   knowledge  which   is    pregnant    with    large    promise 
for   the   future    for   sanitation   and    for    economical    results, 
namdy,  in  practical  training  on  the  half-time  school  principle. 
In  some  of  those  district  half-time  schools  to  which  I  have 
referred  as  primary  normas  of  sanitation,  the  boys  have  much 
of  their  requisite  physical  training  at  the  mast.      Those  at  the 
Limehouse  school  were  orphans  and  destitute  children  of  the 
▼er;  scum  of  the  port,  which  supplies  material  such  as  we  see 
for  the  Merchant  Navy.      They  were  free   to   choose  their 
eoorse.     Many  had  tempting  offers  of  good  wages  on  board 
Merchant  vessels,  but  the  great  majority  of  those  who  were 
bodily  fit  volunteered  for  the  Royal  Navy.     I  inquired  why 
tbey  did  sa    Was  it  the  martial  glare  of  the  Royal  Navy  that 
ifiicted  the  imaginations  of  these  boys  ?     No,  their  choice  was 
deliberate.      The  general  ground  assigned  for  the  rejection  of 
the  Mercantile  Marine  was,  ^  that  it  was  so  dirty  and  so  dis- 
orderly.*    This  was  from  boys  the  children  of   parents  who 
were  ^e  scum  of  the  streets. 

The  practical  outcome  from  the  mixed  physical  and  mental 
taiining  in  a  high  order  of  sanitation  on  the  half-time  principle 
(some  of  which  we  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  in  Sheriff 
Watson's  school  and  the  training  ship  at  Aberdeen),  in  begetting 
a  repugnance  to  filth  and  disorder,  and  a  preference,  even  at  a 
pecuniary  sacrifice,  for  cleanliness  and  order,  is  an  outcome 
for  national  exertion  to  make  generally  prevalent  amongst  the 
whole  population.  I  reserve  it,  to  submit  it,  as  a  foremost 
topic  for  the  special  attention  of  the  Section  of  Education. 

I  could  not  but  inquire  what  sort  of  owners  they  were  of 
these  merchant  ships  who  could  appoint  such  commands,  so 
dangerous  and  so  wasteful  of  the  capital  embarked  in  them. 
They  were,  so  far  as  was  known,  chiefly  small  shopkeepers  in 
the  ports,  people  of  the  smallest  means  as  capitalists,  and  of 
very  narrow  views.  It  would  be  well  if  this  smaller  service  of 
single  shi|)s  could  be  superseded  by  collectivity,  in  joint-stock 
organisation,  such  as  that  of  the  great  companies  to  which 
I  have  adverted,  by  which  alone  existing  evils  can  be  abated. 
I  shall  not  be  understood  as  assuming  that  the  smaller  craft  of 
the  Mercantile  Marine  may  be  brought  up  to  the  sanitary 
condition  of  the  Royal  Navy.  Nevertheless,  some  observations 
which  I  made  on  the  transport  of  pauper  emigrants  under  the 
authority  of  our  first  Poor  Law  Board,  warrant  a  confident 
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expectation  that  far  greater  sanitary  as  well  as  other  ben< 
ficent  results  are  obtainable  than  may  be  readily  imagine! 
under  the  operation  of  the  great  master  principle  of  adminii 
tration  to  which  I  have  adverted  of  making  interest  coiod 
dent  with  duty — by  only  paying  for  results.  In  the  fin 
voyages  of  transport  ships  the  skippers  were  paid  per  head  oi 
the  numbers  embarked,  and  the  explosions  of  epidemic  aoc 
the  losses  of  life  on  some  of  the  long  voyages  were  terrifici 
By  a  happy  and  simple  change  of  the  terms  of  the  contract 
they  were  paid  only  per  head  on  the  numbers  landed  aliveyan^ 
to  the  terms  on  this  principle  we  adhered.  On  going  on  board 
one  of  the  first  pauper  emigrant  ships  under  this  form  of  con- 
tract, I  was  charmed  by  the  way  in  which  I  was  received  by 
the  skipper;  he  was  so  desirous,  so  pressingly  anxious  to 
receive  any  suggestion  for  the  improvement  of  the  sanitary 
condition  of  the  ship.  Of  their  own  accord  the  skippers  under 
this  form  of  contract  engaged  ship  surgeons  for  the  care  of  the 
passengers,  and  transferred  to  these  sui^eons,  medical  officen 
of  health,  the  pressing  responsibilities  of  the  contract,  by 
making  their  emoluments  dependent  solely  on  the  number  of 
the  passengers  landed  alive.  The  working  of  the  principle  was 
excellent.  I  was  otherwise  occupied  and  obtained  no  statistical 
evidence ;  but  my  belief  is,  that  the  sanitarv  condition  of  tlie 
floating  prison  was  brought  very  close  to  the  norma  I  havo 
adduced  of  the  stationary  prison,  and  I  am  very  certain  that 
there  were  no  longer  any  epidemic  visitations  upon  the  pasaen* 
gers.  The  perceptions  and  observations  of  points  of  sanitatioa 
by  the  ship  surgeons  acting  under  these  conditions,  wm 
acute,  original,  and  highly  instructive.  Moreover,  under  these 
conditions,without  benevolence  and  with  the  common  everyday 
principle  of  interest,  we  did  the  work  of  uncommon,  active, 
and  enlightened  benevolence.  We  at  all  events  secured  finr 
every  lone  emigrant,  who  might  after  all  be  lost,  at  least  one 
sincere  mourner.  If  we  could  get  the  Legislature  or  hd 
authorities  to  appreciate  and  apply  the  principle  of  the  payment 
for  results,  and  augment  the  salaries  of  officers  in  proportion  to 
the  reduction  of  oeath-rates,  we  should  only  have  an  advance 
in  sanitation,  that  to  the  public  would  be  wonderful. 

In  tracing,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  do,  the  advance  of  8ani« 
tation  for  the  protection  of  the  population  on  the  sea,  and  also  for 
the  protection  of  moving  populations  on  land,althou(^h  we  may 
not  at  present  develop  distinct  normas  specially  applicnbleto 
them,  as  in  the  instances  of  the  Army  and  of  the  Royal  Navy, 
yet  we  have  established  the  power  of  giving  full  protection  to 
those  moving  populations^  and  of  a^lvancing  the  security  oi 
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transit  and  the  freedom  of  trade*  To  thi^  end  it  is  proved  that  effi- 
cient measures  may  be  taken  to  remove  the  remaining  obstrue- 

ns  created  by  reaction  ism  on  false  and  pernicious  hypotheses. 

Normas  of  Sanitation  obtained  hf/  Improved  Civic  and 
Private  Constructions. — I  now  proceed  to  notice  the  normas  of 
sanitation  evolved  by  local  or  private  effort  for  the  protection 
of  civic  populations. 

In  about  thirty  of  the  smaller  towns  sanitary  works  were 
attempted  by  local  authorities  on  lines  adopted  by  our  first 
General  Board  of  Health,  for  systematic  sanitation,  namely, 
by  the  removal  of  damp  by  the  drainage  of  sites  with  per- 
meable agjieultural  drains, — by  pure  supplies  of  water,  if  pos- 
sible from  spring  sources,  delivered  direct  into  houses  on  the 
eonstant  system  of  supply,  without  cisterns  and  without  waste, — 
W  the  e^justant  removal  from  within  the  house  of  all  putres- 
cible  or  fsucal  matter  by  the  water-closet,  together  \rith  all  the 
fooled  water  from  the  kitchen  or  the  laundry,  from  the  house, 
through  self-cleansing  house  drains, — -by  the  constant  removal  of 
sach  matter  from  beneath  the  site  of  the  town  through  self- 
deaosing  sewers,  and  by  the  constant  and  direct  application  of 
ill  such  foul  or  waste  matter  as  was  removable  in  a  liquefied 
form  (j>erfectly  fresh)  or  free  from  advanced  decomposition,  as 
manure  on  to  the  land  for  agricultural  production.  There  was  to 
be  no  stagnation  anywhere,  no  time  given  for  advanced  dccom- 
poaitiDD^  and  no  production  of  putrid -sewer  gases  to  be  dis- 
ehaqged  either  into  the  houses  or  into  the  streets,  or  above  them 
iBto  ihe  general  atmosphere.  Normas  of  the  sel  [-el  causing 
leirerB,  and  of  the  application  of  the  sewage  to  the  land, 
utere  separately  considered,  and  separately  estaldished  at  great 
psins.  Trial  works  were  got,  as  to  the  forms,  sizes,  and 
mcEnations  of  channels,  that  should  be  self-cleansing  with  the 
least  quantity  of  water,  O^ir  objective  points  of  sanitation 
were,  first  the  house,  next  the  street,  then  the  town  area, 
lad  last  of  all  the  river.  It  was  establish cd»  that  as  a  rule 
pure  supplies  of  water  could  be  brought  to  the  door  for  rates 
imountiDg  to  a  penny  per  week,  and  carried  into  the  house  for 
another  penny  per  week  ;  and  the  waste  water  of  the  scullery  or 
the  laundry  removed  for  another  penny;  and  the  cesspit  ab*»lished 
ukI  the  water-closet  added  for  anothcir  halfpenny,  or  in  the  whole 
threepence-halfpenny  per  week,  or  a  half|*enny  per  diem,  for  a 
contplcte  system,  in  which  there  should  be  no  putrid-sewer 
gases,  and  in  which  you  might  test  the  competency  of  the  sani- 
tarr  engineer  by  the  smelL  We  showed  that  three  houses 
tmi  three  towns  could  be  sewered  well  at  the  cost  hereto- 
^)re  incurred  for  draining  one  t^wn  ill  on  the  old  plan  of  brick 
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drains  of  deposit  and  large  man-sized  sewers  of  deposit,  which 
were  only  extended  cesspools  for  the  generation  of  putrid-sewer 
gases,*  At  these  prices  works  were  done  then,  and  allowing 
lor  tlie  advant'ed  price  of  labour,  may  be  done  under  eompetent 
administration  now.  To  this  work  for  tlie  removal  of  putres- 
cibic  matter  from  within  houses  and  from  beneath  streets  and 
towns,  was  added  the  covering  of  footways  and  the  roadways 
of  streets  with  some  impermeable  surface,  and  the  cleansing 
of  it  by  a  jet  of  water,  from  a  hose  and  hydrant,  to  be 
nscd  on  occasions  for  the  extinction  of  fires.  In  blocks  of 
houses  and  whole  towns  cesspools  have  been  removed,  and 
water-carriage  tlirough  the  water-closet,  with  self- cle-an sing 
drains  and  self-cleansing  sewers,  has  been  substitntei 
Physicians  in  practice  in  such  localities  liave  testified,  on  their 
experience,  that,  house  to  house,  as  the  improvements  were 
completed,  and  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  was  altered,  low 
headaches  were  removed,  the  appetites  improved,  and  the 
symptoms  premonitory  of  advanced  disease  were  abated,  and 
that  their  practice  was  largely  affected.  But  it  is  diflicult  to 
get  satisfactory  statistical  estimates  of  the  results,  because  they 
have  not  been  appreciated  or  regarded  by  the  ignorant  local 
authorities,  and  the  returns  are  not  avadable  distinctly  for 
the  houses  where  sufferings  have  been  alleviated ;  and  even  in 
respect  to  the  towns  where  such  works  have  been  effected, 
the  registration  includes  outlying  houses  and  undrained  detached 
villages,  which  are  unimpro v ed.  Ne ve rtheless ,  in  the  statistics  for 
the  places  where  the  works  have  been  carried  out  in  principle, 
even  in  a  rudimentary  manner,  reductions  of  death-rates  by  one- 
fourth,  and  even  by  one-third  are  frequently  shown.  In  1866, 
an  examination  of  25  of  these  towns  was  made  by  the  Medical 
Department  of  the  Privy  Council,  but  without  a  due  know- 
ledge, as  it  appeared  to  me,  of  the  nature  of  the  works  or 
of  what  was  to  be  expected  from  them,  or  of  their  defects.  It 
came  to  my  knowledge  subsequently  that  the  works  of  some 
of  them  were  grossly  defective,  and  wretched  houses,  rooms,  and 
roora-tenements  had  remained  unimproved.     Nevertheless,  the 


*  Some  of  the  prineiplefl  were  flret  developed  under  the  MotpopolitAti  Souitai^ 
Commissioo,  1848,  and  in  trial  irorka  carrie^l  out  in  that  and  the  neil  year  under 
the  Metropolitan  Sanitary  Cijmmisaion,  As  to  the  priucipltss  of  wattr  supply  thej 
were  expounded,  in  iho  Report  on  thu  Supply  of  Water  to  the  Metrpolia  in  1850; 
neJtt,  in  the  'Miiiul:4ia  of  InformaTiori  on  the  ilmitmge  of  land  forininf;  the  sites  of 
towiiN,  in  the  dminage  of  suburban  htu  i,  and  ou  rawd  dminage,  ij»(«aed  by  tho 
General  Board  of  Health  in  1^52.  a!§o  '  Mirmt<?«i  of  irifnrmMtioii  on  thts  remoTJil 
of  »ml  water  and  the  dndnttijo  ot  dwellingr-houses/  and  '  Miuut^^s  of  infnrmatioa 
on  the  pmctiml  application  of  «ewer  water  to  agri cultural  production,'  isstitrd  by 
that  Board  during  the  frame  year. 
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general  results  obtained  were  redactions  of  the  general  death- 
rttes — (after  excluding  small-pox  and  infantine  epidemics)  about 
12  per  cent.,  of  typhus  fever,  41  per  cent,  of  phthisis  (in  a 
Domber  of  cases  more  than  40  per  cent),  and  of  diarrhoea  a 
mean  of  18  per  cent.,  and  a  reduction  of  the  general  death- 
rate  of  more  than  9  per  cent.  The  commentary  by  Mr.  Simon 
OD  these  results,  was  that  *  they  may  serve  to  fulfil  very  im- 
portant provisional  uses,  not  only  to  confute  persons  who  have 
despaired  or  affected  to  despair  of  any  great  preventibility  of 
disease ;  but  still  more  to  justify  in  the  public  eye,  and  to 
enooarage  in  some  of  the  noblest  of  human  labours,  those  who 
for  long  weary  years  have  been  spending  their  powers  in  this 
endeavour,  and  to  whom  it  will  be  the  best  of  rewards,  to  see 
the  demonstration  of  the  good  they  have  wrought' 

More  is  to  be  lamented  for  the  good  that  has  been  frustrated, 
than  is  to  be  rejoiced  at  for  the  shortcomings  obtained,  and  it 
will  be  proper,- in  the  interest  of  the  future,  to  display  hereafter 
the  obstructions  continued  against  the  complete  and  extended 
applications  of  settled  principles  of  sanitation.  But  for  the 
present  I  must  confine  myself  to  the  showing  the  progress 
of  the  power  of  sanitation,  and  the  demonstrations  of 
Boch  distinct  normas  as  have  been  got  For  the  reasons 
heretofore  stated,  I  deem  the  available  statistical  evidence 
derivable  from  the  experience  of  whole,  even  of  improved 
t<^m8,  at  present  insufficient  to  display  the  full  power  of 
ganitation.  In  my  experience,  however,  the  statistics  may 
be  inferred  from  the  aspects  of  the  places,  and  from  the  aspects 
of  the  people.  After  traversing  different  districts  and  observing 
the  difference  of  their  conditions  as  to  cleanliness,  drainage, 
and  other  sanitary  points,  when  I  have  been  enabled  to  get 
out  the  statistics  of  the  death-rates  street  by  street,  I  have 
found  they  have  corresponded  closely  to  what  might  have  been 
anticipated  from  their  relative  conditions.  Nay,  from  the 
contrasts  of  the  classes  of  destitute  orphan  children  in  the 
district  half-time  schools,  I  could  anticipate,  where  there  were 
marked  contrasts  in  their  conditions,  very  much  of  the  different 
death-rates  of  the  places  whence  they  came.  And  here  I 
prould  mention  an  experience  from  my  own  observation.  I 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  visiting  those  institutions  at  long 
intervals  of  time.  At  a  late  visit  to  one  of  them,  I  was 
Btruck  with  the  improvement  of  the  type  of  the  children.  I 
observed  to  the  manager,  ^  Why  you  have  a  different  class 
of  children  to  those  I  last  saw  here.  Where  do  they  come 
from?'  The  answer  was,  *  They  come  from  the  same  dis- 
tricts, the  lower  districts,  but  since  sanitary  improvements  have 
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been  matle  in  those  districts*  we  are  getting  a  different  type 
of  children,  as  you  see/  I  found  that  the  medical  officers, 
as  well  as  managers  of  other  institutions,  confirmed  these  ob- 
servations by  similar  experiences.  Others  than  myself  have 
made  the  observation  that  since  the  cleai-ances  of  bad  dwell- 
ings, and  the  wider  spreading  of  the  habitations  of  the  wage 
classes  in  Paris,  they  are  changing  that  leathery  com- 
plexion— so  much  like  the  inner  soles  of  old  shoes^which  they 
formerly  had,  for  one  cleiirer  and  fresher.  Such  changes  are 
in  accordance  with  our  anticipations,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to 
observe  distinct  appearances  of  their  realisation  for  future 
promise  of  large  improvements  in  the  types  of  pojMdutions. 

I  sliould  anticipate  with  confidence,  from  such  appearances, 
a  reduction  of  the  death-rates  to  be  marked  by  statistics  if  they 
were  got  out.  The  blocks  of  model  dwellings  in  Lowlon, 
erected  by  voluntary  associations,  present  better  observed  and 
clearer  instances,  serving  to  some  extent  as  normas  of  the 
preventive  power  of  sanitatioDp  In  these  the  death-rates  range 
separately  from  14  to  17  per  1,000*  I  assume  that  in  the  me- 
tropolis 10  per  IjOOO  may  be  taken  as  the  mean  death-rate  of 
similar  improved  habitations;  that,  I  need  not  say,  is  an  im- 
portant advance  upon  the  general  death-rate  of  23  in  1,000.  But 
a  death-rate,  which  is  a  mean  of  the  deaths  of  a  large  city,  is 
almost  always  a  delusive  misrepresentation,  especially  of  the 
extremes.  Thus  we  have  part  of  a  sub-district  in  Lond(^, 
comprising  houses  in  good  condition,  wliere  the  death-rate 
does  not  exceed  10  in  1,000^  whilst  there  are  adjacent  dwellings 
cliiefly  occupied  by  the  wage  classes,  where  the  death-rates  from 
year  to  year  keej)  up  to  the  extent  of  38  per  1 ,000.  Important 
returns,  with  which  I  am  favoured  by  Dr.  Russell,  the  medical 
officer  of  health  of  Glasgow,  show,  for  the  last  year*  a  range  of 
death-rates,  from  one  district  at  15  in  l^OOO,  to  another  district 
at  40  in  1,000.  Now,  a  mean  of  these  two,  or  the  general  routine 
mean  (25  in  1,000,  with  sub-districts  of  17  in  1,000,  24,  26, 
aiid  33  in  1,000)  is  a  misrepresentation  of  each.  It  has  lately 
been  proved  that  in  some  of  the  dwellings  condemned  under 
Mr,  Cross's  Act,  the  death-rates  were  as  high  as  50  and  60  in 
1,000,  It  has  been  objected  to  the  conclusions  from  the  lower 
death-rates  in  the  model  dwellings  that  the  people  living  thero 
are  generally  of  a  better  class  in  position  and  habits.  The  answer 
is,  that  if  tlie  same  people  were  taken  into  the  inferior  tenements 
their  habits  would  deterioratCj  as  the  habits  of  artisan  families 
from  the  rural  districts  deteriorate,  whatsoever  may  be  the  in- 
creased amount  of  wages  they  obtain.  But  the  power  of  sanita- 
tion is  displayed  upon  people  of  the  lowest  condition  and  habits 
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i  the  metropolis — namely^  the  tramps  who  occupy  the  common 
)dgiiig-hou8e8,  regulated    under    Lord    Shaftesbury's    Act. 
Chese  places  were  formerly  distinguished  for  the  first  outbreaks 
»f  typhus  and  epidemic  diseases.  Drainage,  water  supply,  and  the 
netns  of  cleanliness  and  ventilation  are  now  enforced,  and  over- 
crowing is  prevented  in  them,  and  they  are  now  distinguished 
by  an  immunity  from  common  epidemics.      Medical  officers 
of  the  districts,  where  these  lodging-houses  are  situated,  have 
testified  to  the  better  sanitary  condition  of  their  occupants  than  of 
the  wage  classes  dwelling  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  common 
Teetries.     Dr.  Russell  states  to  me  that  '  in  the  large  model 
lodging-houses  of  the  Corporation  a  case  of  fever  is  the  greatest 
rarity,  and  it  never  spreads.  In  the  common  lodging-houses  be- 
longing to  private  individuals,  we  have  fever  oftener,  but  there 
igtm  It  never  spreads ' — that  is  to  say,  as  it  does  in  defective 
booses  of  the  wage  classes.     '  We  are  informed  of  a  case  at 
once,  and  remove  it  immediately  to  the  hospital.     Fever  of  any 
kind  never  spreads  in  any  of  our  institutions  where  I  can  do  as 
1  please  to  cut  it  short.'     Why  should  not  similar  protection 
be  extended  to  the  wage  classes  ?     Accepting  my  norma  of 
nmtation  in  the  prison,  Dr.  Russell  says : — ^  If  I  had  perfect 
command  over  all  the  Irish  in  Glasgow,  as  the  governor  of  a 
prison,  I  would  reduce  the  death-rate  one-half  in  five  years,' 
and  in  less  time  than  that  I  expect.    On  the  whole,  death-rates 
in  the  model  dwellings  may  be  fairly  placed  in  opposition  to  the 
common  death-rates  prevalent  amongst  the  wage  classes  of  the 
metropolis,  where  it  is   upwards  of  30  in   1 ,000 ;    or,  as  an 
example,  of  a  gain  of  one-half  upon  that  special  death-rate  by 
thepower  of  sanitation.  His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Belgians 
has  offered  an  international  prize  which  is  calculated  to  be  of 
high  service,  as  conducing  to  a  better  determination  of  the 
power  of  sanitation,  and  its  vindication  before  Europe.     He 
offers  *  a  gold  cup  of  the  value  of  5,000  francs  to  that  municipal 
or  local  authority,  or  private  association,  which  shall,  by  an 
improvement  of  the  dwellings  of  the   wage  classes,  effect  the 
greatest  reduction  of  their  death-rates  at  the  lowest  cost.'     I 
have  been  informed  of  instances  of  model  dwellings  on   the 
Continent  where  a  lower  death-rate  has  been  attained  than  of 
those  in  London.     But  an  instance  is  stated  by  Dr.  Tatham, 
the  medical  otficer  of  Salford,  which,  if  correct,  would  gain  the 
cup  for  England.     It  is  of  a  block  of  model  cottages,  a  model 
village,  erected  for  the  work-people  of  Messrs.  Price  &  Co.,  near 
Liverpool,  where  the  average  death-rate  for  the  last  five  years 
has  been  8  in  1,000. 

On  a  review  of  the  facts  I  have  adduced,  I  think  I  have 
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proved  that  by  sanitary  meaeures  under  such  regulations  it  i 
quite  possible  considerably  to  reduce  the  common  death-nta 
I  state  that  we  can  so  arrange  common  conditions  as  to  mnltipl 
the  most  fatal  orders  of  disease,  and  that  we  can  commii 
conditions  to  induce  them  as  effectually  as  to  pre?<B 
them.  If  I  might  resort  to  the  Hindu  mythology,  as  fti 
mulating  or  embodying  maleficent  and  beneficent  principlei 
I  may  say  that  if  *  Siva  the  Destroyer  *  were  to  require  it,  v 
could  certainly  build  a  city  in  which  we  could  ensure  a  dnth 
rate  of  40  per  1,000,  or  far  more  than  double  the  gencn 
mortality  of  the  country.  For  that  purpose  we  should  oop; 
literally  and  closely  the  old  parts  of  Whitehaven,  thoB 
of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and  the  wynds  of  Glasgow  aa 
of  Edinburgh,  which  I  have  heretofore  traversed,  and  som 
edifices  in  Paris  and  Berlin,  and  some  tenement-houses  aa 
crowded  slums  reported  of  in  New  York  and  Boston.  W 
can  reproduce  conditions  of  damp  and  of  filth,  and  of  dark 
ness  and  of  confined  stagnant  air,  and  induce  the  q)eciii 
diseases  found  in  those  conditions.  I  have  asked  relMfiD) 
ofiScers  in  London  whether  they  could  take  a  dozen  cab 
and  fill  them  with  fever  cases,  of  which  particular  caaei 
they  had  received  no  notice.  Yes,  they  replied ;  they  ooak 
readily  find  enough,  though  they  might  not  be  quite  son 
of  the  sort :  the  cases  might  be  of  typhus,  they  might  be  scarifl 
fever,  they  might  be  measles,  they  might  be  small-pox.  Ba 
some  cases  of  the  eruptive  diseases  they  were  sure  to  fiad 
Let  those  places  be  looked  to  and  copied.  There  wen 
instances  even  of  particular  houses,  which  the  medical  oflbxn 
were  sure  would  be  the  first  to  be  attacked  on  any  renewd 
epidemic  visitation.  There  was  one  house,  or  street,  in  York, 
of  which  we  were  informed  by  tradition,  that  it  was  the  finl 
attacked  by  the  great  sweating  sickness  ;  then  the  first  by  th 
great  plague,  and  lastly  the  place  which  cholera  selected  on  iti 
first  visitation  to  this  country.  On  the  second  visitation  dm^ 
ing  my  service  we  had  an  outlook  whether  the  place  would  be 
true  to  its  traditions,  and  it  was  so  I  Let  that  be  copied.  Ai 
a  short  cut  to  get  at  the  places  for  sanitation,  I  have  instructed 
sanitary  inspectors  to  go  into  the  primary  schools,  to  put  asidfl 
the  most  squalid  and  inferior  children,  ascertain  their  resideneeii 
and  examine  them.  They  have  done  so,  and  as  a  class  thejf 
have  found  the  most  wretched  tenements  to  be  the  fever-nesti 
of  the  city,  I  remember  that  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair,  then  a  pupB 
in  sanitation,  told  me  that  he  had  with  other  visitors  acted 
on  this  suggestion,  and  noted  amongst  the  class  of  squslic 
children  two  whose  faces  were  blotched  from  disease.     The^ 
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tlieir  habitation  was  over  the  confluence  «  t    i  li 
c  of  putrid  sewage.     Let  such  places,  too,  be  in'  Iml^^l, 
copying  these   place;*  and  repeating  these  conditiong  with 

Kly,  we  may  ensure  with  certainty  that  more  than  half  tliuse 
shall  be  m  their  graves  by  the  fifth  year,  and  that  thcise 
survive  shall  be   stunted,   ^r|uatid^   irritable,  and  weakly. 
I  We  may,  by  such  insanitary  conditions,  reduce  the  proportion 
(jf  the  tged  and  of  the  middle- aged   and  of  persons  of  mature 
eiperience,  and  increase  tlie  proportions  of  the  young  and  of 
I  t)ei»>T*s  of  immature  experience   to  the  rest  of  the  community, 
■feinay  reduce  the  steadying  influence  of  experience  and  auo^- 
^^Pft  the  preponderance  of  passion  and  of  blind  impulse.     We 
iDiy,  hy  the  excesaive  sickness  and  dearth-rates,  produce  a  sense 
of  the  shortness  of  life,  of  its  pains,  and  its  worthlessness,  and 
generate  a  reckless  avidity  for  immediate  gratification ;  such  aa 
lli$t  which  characterises  inferior  soldiers  in  time  of  wan     We 
may,  indeed,  compound  a  •  hell  broth  '  of  *  powerful  trouble '  U» 
tbe  police,  a^  well  as  to  the  administrators  of  relief  to  human 
I  misery.     We  may  prx>ducc  sucli  results ;  for  they  are  produced 
I  fmra  such  conditions,  and  are  displayed  in  outbursts  that  alarm 
[  ind  endaoger  the  negligent  administrations  under  which  thry 
bve  arisen. 

kOh  tlie  other  hand,  if  the  beneficent  principle  worshipped  an 

Pp$hnu  the  Preserver'  ehouhl  command,  we  can  undertake  tu 

erect  a  city  which  shall  in  time  be  the  reverse  of  all  this,  and  in 

wliich  the  death-rate  shall  not  exceed  10  in  1,000,  or  one-half  of 

itlie general  average  of  sickness  and  mortality,  a  city  which  shall 

■M  fever-proof  afi  we  have  made  our  orphan  half-time  asylums 

^^^:»ur  prisons,  without,  indeed,  materially  altering  the  popular 

Sabits,  except  as  to  overcrowding ;  w^ith  houses  freed  from  the 

cesspool  smell,  from  the  bad  drain  and  the  sewer  gases,  from  the 

idainp  wall  and  from  the  foul  wall  smell,  and  from  wall  vermin, 

sta^ant  and  vitiated  air,  and  from  the  too  prevalent   ex- 

from  sunlight — houses  that  should,  by  their  construe- 

be  ccKil  in  summer  and  warm  in  winter,  with  good  water 

ies  undeterioraied  hy  bad  mixles  of  delivery,>     I  say  with 

Iconfidence  that  we  might  ensure  an  advance  upon  the  hitherto 

Jiwvmial  death-rate  of  15  or   16  in  1,000  of  the  present  model 

d^cllinirs  •  because  those  dwellings  are  in  my  view^  not  yet  up 

rJnciples  of  const  ruction,  as  the  Prince  Consortia  model 

'nvi;..:-   -s  wore,  in  some  important  points, 

|^BFi<2f  -for  pArtiiniltir  t'li'mplificatioo  ray  Report  'on  the  dwellings  chuniet^rised 
p^«!!ifliipiief«,  combined  with  conditions  necewsary  for  liealth  and  coniforf,'  as  dift- 
^fkjftd  At  the  Itiurnatiouai  Exliibition  of  l&67r  ^  Pari&,  pre«eoted  to  Purl  tarn  tsnt, 
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Moreover  that  reduced  death-rate  of  16  in  1,000,  . 
against  30  or  more,  good  though  it  is,  must  be  considenb! 
affected  by  the  condition  of  the  general  urban  atmospbe 
in  which  thej  are  situate,  as  well  as  by  particular  in^sanitaj 
conditions.  As  to  the  general  urban  atmosphere  surgeoi 
will  be  well  aware  that  if  an  accident  requiring  a  serioi 
operation  were  to  occur  to  the  occupier  of  any  of  those  arha 
dwellings,  his  chances  of  recovery  would  be  considerablyjn 
proved  by  removal  into  a  purer  suburban  atmosphere.  Wit 
respect  to  the  conditions  of  urban  and  country  hospital 
a  celebrated  physician  remarked :  ^  In  the  city  ho8pital-w» 
the  most  expert  surgeon  cannot  cure ;  whilst  in  the  count] 
hospital-ward  the  greatest  bungler  cannot  kill.'  Of  the  pa 
ticular  insanitary  conditions  to  which  the  occupiers  of  the 
urban  model  sanitary  dwellings  are  mostly  exposed,  are  a 
tainte<l  with  sewage  gas  from  bad  general  drainage,  ai 
indeed  much  sewer-tainted  water,  by  the  dung-dust  of  i 
cleansed  streets,  befouling  skins  and  clothes,  by  the  childn 
being  compelled  to  go  to  long-time  schools,  and  to 
massed  together  with  filthy- skinned  children,  the  centi 
of  children's  epidemics,  and  by  the  adults  being  compell 
to  labour  in  ill-conditioned  workshops  not  under  the  Ff 
tones  Regulation  Act.  By  the  elimination  of  these  i 
sanitary  conditions,  a  reduction  of  the  death-rates  of  t 
model  dwellings  by  full  one-third  may  be  confidently  i 
sured.  It  might  indeed  be  anticipated,  that  some  approa 
might  be  made  as  to  children  to  the  condition  of  the  ha 
time  schools,  or  as  to  the  adults  to  the  sanitary  conditions 
those  great  normas  of  sanitation,  our  prisons; — that  is 
say,  a  condition  in  which  two  years  out  of  every  three  the 
should  be,  as  it  were  a  sanitary  jubilee,  in  which  there  shov 
be  no  disease,  and  no  death  ;  a  condition  under  which  all  mi 
shall  attain  the  promised  term  of  threescore  years  and  ten. 

It  is  not,  however,  necessary  to  wait  for  the  constructif 
of  Hygeias,  to  make  large  advances  in  urban  sanitation.  Wh 
has  already  been  done  m  old  cities,  such  as  Salisbury,  who 
the  death-rate  has  been  reduced  from  some  28  in  1,000 
17  and  18  per  1,000;  what  has  been  done  with  the  comnM 
lodging-houses ;  what  has  been  done  with  blockn  of  buili 
ings  in  the  metropolis  and  in  Glasgow ;  warrants  the  ooi 
elusion,  that  specialists  as  sanitary  engineers  might  now  ooi 
tract  for  the  attainment  of  important  sanitary  results, 
am  confident  that  data  might  be  given  for  the  reduction  i 
the  death-rate  of  the  metropolis,  from  22  to  at  the  most  1 
in  1,000,  and  for  the  reduction  of  the  death-rates  of  provincii 
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cities  in  the  manufacturing  districts  in  yet  greater  proportion. 
I  am  confirmed,  in  this  anticipation,  by  the  facts  obtained 
gam  recent  returns  from  Glasgow,  where  efficient  sanitation 
has  lately  been  applied,  and  where  in  one  well-to-do  district, 
ID  urban  death-rate  of  23  in  1,000,  or  about  the  mean  of  the 
Metropolis,  in  1871,  has  been  reduced  to  17  in  1,000  in  1876. 
In  another  district  the  death-rate  has  been  reduced  from  29 
to  26 ;  in  a  third  from  35  to  26 ;  and  in  the  worst  district  from 
44  to  33 :  the  mean  reduction  in  that  city  being  from  33  to 
25  within  that  period.  I  am  nevertheless  of  opinion,  that  by 
rigorous  and  complete  sanitation,  a  further  reduction  of  9 
deaths  to  17  per  1,000  is  practicable  in  that  city.  Aberdeen, 
with  a  death-rate  of  20  in  1,000,  is  in  the  fore  of  Scotch  cities ; 
but  I  believe  the  death-rate  to  be  reducible  there,  by  complete 
sanitation,  to  14  in  1,000. 

Excessive  sickness  involves  premature  working  disability 
IB  premature  mortality  and  excessive  pain  and  misery  in- 
Tolre  definite  pecuniary  loss  which  the  political  economist  may 
estimate.  On  definite  data,  I  have  heretofore  estimated  the 
money  loss  from  insanitary  conditions  at  about  15,000,000/. 
sterling  per  annum.  It  must,  however,  be  much  more  than 
that.  Happily,  this  sum  capitalised  would,  under  economic 
rale,  amply  suffice,  in  most  cities,  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
proper  works  by  which  the  existing  insanitary  conditions 
might  be  removed  and  a  pecuniary  gain  in  productive  power 
effected. 

Normal  Examples  of  Agricultural  Production  obtainable 
from  Town  ISewage  or  Liquefied  Manure  Culture. — It  will 
serve  to  show  the  sorts  of  intelligences  that  have  to  be 
dealt  with,  if  I  now  state  to  you  the  normas  obtained  for 
the  application  of  the  excretory  matter  of  towns  to  agricul- 
tural production,  and  the  sanitary  relations  of  those  normas. 

With    long    labour   the    experience   of    all    Europe   was 
sedulously   collected  on  this    subject,   and  not  only    agricul- 
turists, but  horticulturists,  such  as  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  skilled 
in  plant-feeding,  were  consulted   upon   it.       The  axiom  was 
adopted  of    the   foremost  vegetable  physiologist   of    the  last 
century,  Decandolle,  *  that  the  future  of  agriculture  would  be 
in  giving  food  and  water  at  the  same  time.'     Trial  works  were 
obtained  on  this  principle.     I  persuaded  the  late  Emperor  of  the 
French  to  direct  trial  works  to  be  made  with  the  sewage  of 
Paris,  and  those  as  made  by  specialists  (Professor  Moll,  of  the 
Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers,  and  Mons.  Mille)  were  in 
my  opinion  the  best  that  have  been  made  hitherto.     We  got  out, 
at  our  Board  of  Health,  a  manual  expository  of  all  the  expe- 
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riencee  collected,  which  we  issued  for  the  inatruction  and  gui- 
dance of  kjcai  authorities.  I  have  recently  visited,  with  a  sanitary 
officer  of  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  some  of  our  towns,  where 
the  principle  htm  been  moderately  well  applied,  and  I  may 
state  the  normal  results  verified  there  and  elsewhere.  You 
may  be  aware  that  the  highest  agricultural  results  in  weight 
of  produce  obtained  over  a  given  area  are  by  garden — market- 
garden  culture,  with  the  most  active  tillage  and  the  heaviest 
doses  of  manure; — almost  invariably  with  solid  manure.  The 
common  yield  from  that  culture  is  more  than  threefold  the  yield 
of  ordinary  good  agricultural  tillage*  But  the  sewage  or  the 
liquefied  manure  culture  for  various  reasons  stated  in  the  manual 
to  which  I  refer,  everywhere  exceeds  the  best  solid  manure  cul- 
ture, in  quality,  as  well  as  in  weight  of  produce.  The  normal  re- 
sultjs  obtained,  stand  thus :— where  the  common  agricultural 
yield  is  as  one,  the  market-garden  culture  is  as  three  and  a  half, 
and  the  lif|uefied  manure  or  sewage  culture  is  as  five.  Where  the 
be&t  of  the  ordinary  jiasture  land  carries  one  cow,  the  liquefied 
manure  farms  carry  five,  and  the  milk  yielded  is  of  superior 
quality.  To  give  an  extreme  case.  The  sewage  farm  of  Alder- 
bhot  is  on  a  close  quartz  sand^  ten  acres  of  which  would  not 
have  kept  one  animal  alive  ;-^but  under  Mr,  James  Blackburn 
it  now  keeps  four  cows  in  milk  and  one  growing  animal,  Mr. 
William  Ho|)e,  V.C.,  states  to  me  that  the  ordinary  allowance 
of  land  in  Gloucestershire  and  Cheshire  is  fmm  2  to  3  acres 
to  keep  each  cow  the  whole  year,  and  he  says* one  year  I 
kept  in  capital  condition,  between  (JO  and  70  heiid  of  horned 
cattle  and  14  horses  for  three  months  upon  7  acres  of  aew- 
aged  Italian  rye-grass.'  He  estimates  that  each  human  being 
represents  not  less  than  1^000  lbs.  of  possible  rye-grass  per 
annum,  and  that  *  each  human  being  represents  85  quarts  of 
milk/  He  states  in  answer  to  my  question,  as  to  the  waste  of 
manure  going  on  at  present  in  London  (and  more  or  ]ess  in 
all  our  large  towns), — *  that  taking  the  population  of  London 
at  4^000,000,  they  (the  representatives  of  the  vestries)  are 
at  present  injuring  the  oyster  and  other  fisheries  at  an  ex- 
penditure of  340j000j000  quarts  of  milk  yearly.  But  1  give 
you  this  calculation  purpoi?eIy  as  greatly  within  the  truth. 
Yet  taking  only  one  penny  per  quart  of  milk  as  due  to  the 
grass,  i>,  to  the  sewage,  and  allowing  as  mucli  more  for 
the  land,  the  farmer,  and  the  cow,  we  have  an  annual  pre- 
ventibl^  waste  of  manure  that  can  be  realised  amounting  to 
no  less  than  1,41141  l^«j  and  again  I  aay  this  credit  of  one 
penny  is  too  little.  I  believe  it  will  be  found  that  this  esti- 
mate ia  substantially  correct.'     But  there  arise  some  important 
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sanitaiy  condition'?,  in  connection  with  the  external  agricul- 
tuml  eooDomies  of  the  question.  Between  sewage  manure 
that  ie  fresh  or  undecomposed,  and  sewage  that  is  putrid  from 
bAying  been  retained  in  a  state  of  decora  position  ^  in  cesspools, 
or  in  drains  of  deposit,  for  weeks,  or  months,  or  years  until  it 
m  flushed  out  artificially  or  by  storm, — there  is  generally  a 
liiierence  of  at  least  one-third.  Putrid  decomposition  of  sew- 
age in  ordinary  weather  in  England  I  have  ascertained  begins 
io  about  four  days ;  and  discharged  into  rivers  in  that  condition 
it  Irilla  fish ;  but  when  discharged  from  towns  that  have  been 
water-closeted,  through  self-cleansing  tl rains  and  sewers,  that  is 
to  say  immediately,  before  decomposition  be^ns,  it  feeds  fish, 
and  increases  their  number  and  improves  their  qualities.  The 
finest  fish  have  been  caught  at  the  mouths  of  sewers  of  towns 
drained  with  self- cleansing  channels,  and  wliere  iVoni  adminis- 
trative incapacity  they  have  not  tried  or  have  not  succeeded 
in  getting  the  sewage  applied  to  the  land.  A  ca^^e  for  litigation 
tt  stated  to  me  illustrates  the  position  of  the  sewage  farmer  In 
idalioa  to  the  sanitary  condition  and  the  administration  of  the 
tiamtL  A  farmer  contracted  w^ith  a  town,  which  had  been  newly 
wattT-c  lose  ted  and  drained,  for  the  whole  of  its  excretory  mat- 
ter. On  that  contract  he  invested  his  capital  in  laying  out  a 
f»rra  with  appropriate  farm  buildings.  But  when  he  came  to 
application^  he  found  that  the  whole  of  the  town  had  not 
sewered  as  represented ;  and  that  much  of  it  was  badly 
leil,  and  that  as  a  consequence  he  has  had  a  less  quantity  of 
manure  than  he  had  contracted  for^  and  that  manure  of  an 
iofemr  quality.  He  has  brought  an  action  to  recover  damages, 
and,  assuming  the  case  to  be  ns  slated,  he  is  justly  entitled  to 
them-  The  case  is  import^int,  bs  showing  the  interests  of 
tf^culture  in  complete  sanitation.  But  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  the  inhabitants,  at  the  same  time,  have  their  injuries  from 
ihs  sewer  gases  generated  and  distributed  into  their  houses 
fro©  unskilful  drainage,  I  recently  visited  Croydon,  witli  a 
ptnitary  officer  sent  by  the  King  of  Belgium,  and  asked :  Were 
tke  16,000  houses  there  all  water-closeted  ?— Yes,  they  were. 
Were  all  the  sewers  self-cleansing  and  free  from  smells? — Not 
ail : — some  w^ere  sewei^  of  deposit.  How  so  ?^They  had  in 
«Ds  quarter  of  the  town  been  badly  jointed  by  the  contractor. 
The  sewa^  leaked  out  at  the  joints  and  permeated  tlie  site, 
aod  the  flow  being  diminished,  deposit  was  occasioned,  and 
putrefaction  and  sewer  gases  generated,  and  outcries  raised  for 
•ewer  ventilation.  Dr.  Alfred  Carpenter,  a  distinguished 
fhysieian  and  member  of  the  local  sanitary  authority  there, 
aon  the  engineer  stated  that,  as  a  rule,  the  fever  cases  in  the 
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to\TO  occur  in  the  district  of  the  defective  works,  where  the 
coinmon  putrescent  sewage  of  deposit  generates  sewer  gases 
and  foul  smells — this  interior  injury  to  the  health  of  the  popu- 
latian  having  its  exterior  injury  to  the  sewage  fai*m  in  the 
reduction  of  the  quality,  the  quantity,  and  the  value  of  the 
produce.  On  visiting  the  sewer  farm  of  the  Camp  of  Alder- 
shot,  I  went  at  once  to  the  out  fall,  and  said,  "  Why,  this  camp 
is  badly  drained?'  Ml  ad  I  seen  the  plan  of  the  drainage 
works?* — No,  but  I  said:  *  I  smelt  that  it  was  hadly  drained, 
for  tlie  smell  at  the  outfall  was  the  smell  of  putrefaction— the; 
old  sewer  smell  of  the  sewers  under  the  juri.sdiction  of  the 
London  vestries,*  And  it  was  so.  It  was  the  farmer's  griev- 
ance that  the  sewers  had  been  made  large  enough  to  receive* 
extraordinary  storm  w^aters.  As  a  consequence,  the  ordinary' 
aewage,  instead  of  being  concentrated  for  a  quick  discharge^ 
w^hich,  with  properly  arranged  works,  carries  any  gas  with  iti 
from  the  friction  uf  the  water  on  the  air  in  tlie  pipe — has  a 
retarded  flow  which  occasions  deposit,  and  hence  decomposition, 
and  waste,  and  deterioration  of  the  manure.  Moreover,  the  de-i 
terio  rated  manure  was  at  times  brought  down  on  that  farm  insuchi 
flushes,  and  so  excessively  diluted  as  greatly  to  encumber  the' 
farmer's  operations.  I  have  found  th  at  from  the  defecti  ve  e  ngi  tieer- 
ingthia  is  a  prevalent  defect  complained  of  by  sewage  farraersj 
that  will  necessitate  laying  down  separate  and  smaller  sewers  hi 
confV»rinity  with  the  first  principles  enunciated.  I  may  mention  J 
en  pfrs.sant^  another  pecuhar  grievance  of  the  farmer  of  the: 
sewage  of  the  Cauqj  at  Aldershot,  as  it  elicited  a  strong  illus- 
tration of  the  value  of  the  mantire.  When  he  took  the  farm  and 
executed  his  works  for  the  reception  of  the  sewage,  the  camp 
was  a  stationary  camp  of  some  8,000  men.  But  since  then  thes 
autumn  manoeuvres  occurred,  taking  away  the  manure  of  hiS; 
farm  just  at  the  time  he  most  wanted  it»  and  he  bewails  the 
departure  in  each  man  of  his  equivalent  of  the  85  quarts  o^ 
milk,  and  of  the  'awful*  expense  to  which  he  is  jjut  for  arti^^ 
ficial  manures  to  avert  the  consequences  of  their  ahgenee^ 
Added  to  the  cause  of  irregularity  and  inferiority  in  the  quality 
of  the  sewage  from  the  admission  of  water  which  is  not  due  to 
the  fiekl,  but  to  the  river^  there  is  another  and  large  caiis^ 
of  deterioration  in  towns  by  excessive  dilution  from  the  wasted 
water  from  the  house  aervice-pipes.  The  connnon  practice  ha« 
been  for  the  engineer  to  carry  the  water  in  the  mains  only  to 
the  doors  of  houses,  and  to  leave  the  house  services  to  be  put 
in  by  common  plumbers,  without  system  and  without  super<4 
vision,  and,  as  a  consequence,  with  every  variety  of  defect* 
We  ascertained   by  gaugings,  that  the  waste  of  water  in  the 
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metropolis  was  full  three-fifths  of  the  water  pumped  in.  In 
part  this  waste  supersaturates  the  soil,  and  through  defective 
drains  and  sewers  makes  it  sodden  with  excrementitious  matter ; 
ind  in  part  it  adds  to  the  deterioration  of  the  manure  by  cxces- 
gire  dilution.  Fro.n  these  causes  many  a  cry  is  raised  that 
'sewage  is  worthless  as  a  manure,  as  it  is  declared  to  be  not 
worth  more  than  a  halfpenny  a  ton.' 

Putridity  of  sewer  manure,  the  spoiled  manure,  assumed  to 
be  a  constant,  is  used  as  a  pretext  for  the  refusal  of  land  for  it 
in  the  vicinity  of  towns,  and  for  the  exaction  of  excessive  rents 
for  land  anywhere  for  its  use  as  being  injurious  to  the  land 
IB  well  as  offensive  to  neighbourhoods.  Plain  water  irrigation, 
by  the  method  of  stagnant  submersion,  is,  however,  productive 
of  fever  and  ague.  Fresh  sewage  manure  if  mismanaged 
80  as  to  supersaturate  the  land  and  produce  surface  decompo- 
sition by  stagnation,  may  be  made  highly  injurious.  But  high 
culture,  market-garden  culture,  with  heavy  top-dressings  of  solid 
manure,  almost  of  necessity  kept  during  long  periods  in  states 
of  decomposition  before  it  can  be  absorbed  by  the  soil,  sanita- 
rians know  very  well  is  injurious  and  unfit  for  the  close 
Tidnity  of  habitations.  The  way  to  prevent  injury  to  the 
public  health  from  such  dressings  with  solid  manure,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  augment  its  productive  power,  is  to  liquefy  it, 
and  apply  it  in  the  liquefied  form  in  quantities  adapted  to  the 
receptivity  of  the  soil  and  of  the  vegetation,  as  horticulturists 
and  the  growers  of  prize  fruits  are  skilled  in  doing.  Examples 
were  adduced,  where,  by  this  process,  more  than  a  double 
fertilising  power  was  imparted  to  a  given  quantity  of  solid 
manure.  The  common  waste  of  the  farmyard  manures  and  of 
solid  manures  generally  in  common  agriculture  throughout  the 
land,  was  estimated  by  the  late  Mr.  Smith  of  Deanston,  a 
distinguished  agriculturist,  as  equivalent  to  an  additional 
rental.  At  a  time  when  town  sewage  was  only  known  in  its 
then  condition  of  putridity — the  condition  in  which  even 
medical  officers  in  old  urban  districts  only  know  of  it  now — I 
got  trials  made  on  a  small  scale  of  a  method  of  subterranean 
distribution  through  permeable  agricultural  drain-pipes.  I  got 
Sir  Joseph  Paxton  to  make  trials  of  this  method,  and  they 
were  very  successful.  They,  however,  required  great  skill, 
and  were  comparatively  very  expensive.  But  the  discovery 
that  the  condition  of  putridity  was  not  a  necessity,  and  demon- 
fttration  of  the  comparative  freshness  of  the  condition  of  the 
sewage  from  self-cleansing  house  drains  and  sewers,  and  of  the 
inoffensiveness  and  the  convenience  and  greater  cheapness  of 
surface-distribution,  led  me  to  desist  from  the  prosecution   of 
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the  metliod  of  siibterranenn  distrihiitlon,  Xevertheless^  this 
method  has  been  independently  prosecuted  with  much  success 
by  the  bite  Mons.  Charpentier,  a  vine-grower  of  Bordeaux, 
and  I  consider  that  it  will  be  found  to  be  ebgible  under  certain 
conditions,  especially  for  the  culture  of  fruit  trce«  and  of  oi*na- 
mental  timber  near  cities. 

It  will  naturally  be  asked  how,  with  such  a  cheaper  method 
of  removal  and  conservation  of  the  manure    than   all    others 
— that  by  water-carriage — and  with  such  cheap  and  convenient 
methods  of  application  to  the  soil,  and  with  such  rich  yields^ 
exceeding  the  highest   of  common  market-garden  production, 
sewage  farms  seldom    pay,  and  are  generally  attended   with 
loss   to  the  towns?      In    part   this    is  explained   by  the  mig- 
management  I  have  stated.     Moreover,  sewage  farming  does 
not  pay  when  the  Legislature  ganctions,  as  it  has  done,  en- 
actions of  fivefold  values  for  land  :  sewage  farming  does  not 
pay   when  a   town  is  put  to   a.s  much   expense  for  obtaining 
a  local   Act  as  would  suffice   for  the  contitruction  of  a   first- 
clasB    farm-steading ;    or   when    a    town    has    been    subjected 
to  a  Parliamentary  conflict,  and  to  such  expenses  as  10,000/., 
to  wliich    Birmingham   has,   I   understand,    been   subjected — 
a  sum  sufficient  to  have  defrayed  the  expenses  of  preparing 
more  than   1 ,000    acres    of  ordinary  land :    it    does    not    pay 
when    the    engineering    expenses   belonging    to    the    internal 
works  of  a  town,  such  as  the  pumping  works  for  carrying  away 
the  sewage,  which  would  have  to  be  paid  if  it  were  thrown  into 
the  river,  are  charged  to  the  farm :  it  does  not  pay  for  works 
of  the  ordinary  scale  of  works  of  engineers  who  are  not  agri- 
culturists, and  not   convers*ant  with   the    necessities  of  am- 
cultural  economy:  it  does  not  pay  when,  to  use  the  expression 
of  Lieut-Colonel  Jones,  of  the  Wrexham  Se%vage  Farm^  in  re- 
ference to  so  many   examples  *  scattered  over  the  country  of 
sewage  farms  with  massive   vaults  for  tanks,  and  permanent 
carriers  in  places  where  they  only  encumber  the  ground   and 
stop  the  plough,  as  well  as  of  bad  subsoil  laid  bare  in  ruthless 
levelling;  when  farming  considerations  are  less  regarded  thw^ 
the  execution  of  those  great  engineering  w^orks  laid  out  on  ttJH 
understanding  that  something  solid  was  required  by  the  rat^^ 
payers  for  their  money.+ and  that  their  engineers  should  be  paid 
by  a  percentage  on   the  cost  of   the    works  to  be  executed,' 
Neither  do  sew^age  farms  pay  when  they  are  subjected  to  the 
scales  of  expenses  of  municipal  officers  for  unskilled  service,  or 
for  inferior  service  that  is  not  special,  as  '  that  of  a  common  farm 
bailiff,  at  25s,  a  week^  to  please  some  fifteen  or  twenty  masters, 
Town  Councillors,  who  have  no  experience  in  agricultural  pur* 


faits,  but  who  must  all  have  a  vote,  on  entirely  new  ami  difficult 
farm  management,'  But  they  do  and  will  pay,  as  stated  by 
Mr.  Robert  Rawlinson  and  by  Mr.  Clare  Sewell  Read,  himself 
Afaceessful  farmer,  in  the  conclusion  of  their  report  on  an 
eiammation  of  all  the  present  methods  of  ditrposing  of  t^iwn 
tewage — '  Where  a  fair  rent  is  charged  for  suitable  land,  the 
iewage  is  regularly  delivered,  and  a  good  market  is  close  at 
kiQcl,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  return  for  capital 
judiciously  expended  upon  sewage  farms  will  produce  a  higher 
rate  of  interest  than  the  money  invested  by  the  oiajority  of 
tillage  farmers  throughout  the  country/  It  was  not  within  their 
province,  or  those  two  able  and  practical  men  might  easily  have 
ilkovrnthe  cooditions  in  which,  after  so  much  had  been  done  to 
make  the  sewage  of  little  worth,  localities  had  been  led  by  railway 
or  other  insanitary  engineers  who  know  nothing  of  agriculture 
—to  give  no  trouble  about  it,  and  to  allow  the  construction  of 
great  tunnel  sewers,  to  throw  their  manorial  matter  into  the 
let,  at  manyibld  the  expense  that  would  have  sufficed  to  effeot 
superior  applications  of  it  for  the  production  of  food  and  the 
advancement  of  agriculture. 

Market-garden  farmers  fidtnit  that  sewage  farms  have  great 
idvantage  over  their  culture,  in  being  supported  by  the  con- 
stant regulated  supj)ly  o(  water  to  the  city,  and  in  being 
prot^^ted  from  droughts  and  the  irregularities  of  rainfalls*  It 
may  be  added,  that  the  sewer  manure  fiirms  have  a  peculiar 
advantage  over  the  market-garden  farms  as  well  as  ordinary 
fanns,  in  the  ready  and  superiiir  means  of  feeding  the  plants 
by  licpietied  as  compared  with  the  common  feeding  by  the 
folid  manures*  I  have  known  a  liquid  maimre  farmer  who 
regulated  his  plant-feeding  as  he  wanted  woody  fibre,  the  leaf 
or  the  fruit  developed,  and  who  at  will  could  change  the  colour  of 
tbe  leaves  in  twenty-four  hours.  This  could  not  be  accomplished 
mth  solid  manures.  By  the  litjuefied  manure  culture  the 
character  of  the  produce  is  largely  changed  :  there  is  a  larger 
]iroc{uctton  of  farinaceous  and  saccharine  matter.  Thelifjucfied 
manure  culture  converts  some  plants  almost  into  new  ones.  The 
lewae'ed  rhubarbs  have  been  snught  ft>r  their  excellence  to  make 
rli  »'  or  a  superior  still  hock.    The  finest  perfiimes  known 

ar  1  for  the  boudoir  of  fashiun  from  what  would  be  the 

odious  stench  of  the  wynds  or  alleys.  It  may  be  hoped  that 
this  Uqucfied  manure  culture  will  deveh>p  and  accustom  the 
people  to  new  and  superior  edibles  as  comnton  fwd,  to  give 
rdief  from  the  terrible  consequt^nces  of  main  dependence  on 
atn^le  crops — an  evil  against  which  the  incrciisin^  insect  visits 
**^^^i  are  giving  additional  national  warnings.    This  liquefied 
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manure  culture*  with  the  excreta  of  cities,  when  perfected, 
will,  I  consider,  be  an  advance  of  what  I  have  heretofore  con- 
tended for,  as  a  principle  of  agricultural  economy,  the  economy 
of  what  I  have  called  nnteiisive  '  culture  and  food  manufacture 
in  narrow  areas,  as  agaiugt  extensive  or  thin  culture  over  wide 
areas.  For  if  we  obtain,  as  has  been  shown  by  the  establii?hed 
noruias,  a  fivefold  yield  on  the  same  area,  there  will  be  re- 
quired only  onC'fifth  of  the  extent  of  drainage  for  the  removal 
of  surplus  moisture,  one-fifth  of  roading,  one-fifth  of  the  space 
for  the  removal  of  crop^s,  and  one-fifth  of  tlie  hedixing  or  the 
outer  fencing  of  farms*  On  tlie  principle  of  intensive  culture 
a  higher  order  of  works  and  of  machinery  may  be  afforded  for 
food  manufactures.  In  this  view  well-cultivated  sewer  farms 
may  be  made  subjects  of  superior  national  agricultural  instruc- 
tion, 

A  metropolis,  as  the  centre  of  science  of  an  empire,  with 
endowments  from  common  funds  for  common  benefit,  may  be 
expected  to  take  the  lead  in  the  practical  a]iplications  of  science 
for  the  advantage  in  guidance  of  provincial  cities.  This 
becoming  positi<m  Paris  has  maintained  in  what  is  called  the 
*  sewage  difficulty.'  It  has  referred  the  subject  to  superior 
scientists  and  practitioners,  who  have  expounded  it  in  able  and 
guiding  reports  for  the  information  and  guidance  of  the  pro- 
vincial cities  of  the  Empire.  The  French  Commission  haa  set 
aside  at  once  the  preposterous  notion,  got  from  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  vestries  of  London,  of  carrying  the  sewage 
of  the  metropolis  to  the  sea.  It  rejects  the  priuciple  of  col- 
lection and  removal  of  the  excreta  by  the  pail,  of  which 
Paris  has  had  too  long  experience,  and  will  proceed  to 
substitute  water  carriage  as  soon  as  it  ia  deemed  prac- 
ticable. It  rejects  all  plans  of  intermediate  precipitation,  of 
solidification,  of  ehetnical  treatment,  of  disinfection,  and  of  the 
manufacture  of  patent  manures,  such  as  are  in  conflict  in 
England,  having  had  long  experience  of  the  inconveniences 
and  the  little  advantage  of  the  declining  manufacture  of  poti* 
drette  in  Paris.  Having  examined  these  projects  in  principle 
and  in  detail,  it  concludes  b}^  the  affirmation  of  our  principle  of 
the  uninterrupted  and  constant  conveyance  of  all  excretory 
matter  possible  by  water-carriage  direct  to  the  land,  and  it  has 
set  the  practical  example  of  it,  close  to  Paris,  where,  but  for  tlie 
interruptions  u(  tlie  war  of  1870,  it  would  now  have  been  largely 
and  systematically  developed  on  a  scale  of  agricultural  grandeur* 
At  present  the  applications  have  been  chiefly  by  STnall  farmers, 
and  consequently  in  rude  methods.  But  I  trust  that  by  the 
next  year  the  sewage  farming  of  Pari^  will  have  its  place  as 
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an  important  adjunct  to  the  International  Exhibition.  Dr. 
Folsooi,  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  Massa- 
dinsetts,  has  visited  the  chief  sanitary  works  in  Europe,  and 
has  presented  a  Report  upon  his  examinations,  very  much  in 
accordance  with  the  conclusions  of  the  French  Commission  as 
to  the  superiority  of  the  direct  sewage  applications. 

There  is  one  practice  in  cities  passed  by  as  a  detail  of  no 
great  importance  in  sanitation  to  which  I  beg  to  call  attention. 
We  found  in  London  that  at  least  1,000  loads  of  horse-dung 
were  daily  deposited  from  the  traffic  on  the  streets.  The  in- 
terest of  agriculture  is  that  this  mass  of  valuable  fertili- 
fiing  matter — some  350,000  loads  a  year — should  be  carefully 
preserved.  But  it  is  spread  about,  triturated,  and  a  large 
proportion  of  its  finest  constituents  lost  by  the  evaporation 
.which  makes  the  streets  at  times  smell  like  ill-kept  stable- 
yards.  So  much  of  the  street-mud,  of  which  it  is  the  chief  con- 
gtitaent,  as  can  be  gathered  up  by  hand-labour  is  removed,  at 
intervals,  by  the  expensive  method  of  cartage,  so  that  the 
waste  is  very  considerable.  But  the  sanitary  interest  of  the 
population  is  that  the  removal  of  it,  as  a  source  of  the  pollution 
of  the  air  they  breathe,  should  be  accomplished  as  quickly  as  pos- 
aible,  and  that  they  should  not  be  obliged  to  breathe  pulverised 
horse^ung,  as  they  are,  which  forms  by  analysis  the  greater 
proportion  of  the  mud  and  dust  of  the  streets  that  so  befouls 
the  skin  and  the  clothes  as  to  require  continual  extra  washing 
and  labour  to  maintain  cleanliness.  The  injurious  effects  of 
London  street  mud  may  be  inferred  from  the  experience  of 
Mr.  H.  Graves,  the  print  publisher,  who  states  that  an  en- 
graving may  be  cleaned  from  ink  or  from  oil,  but  not  from 
London  mud.  Now,  the  most  effectual  mode  of  street  cleansing 
is  by  water  power — by  the  jet  from  the  hose  and  hydrant. 
We  had  complete  trial  works  of  this  mode  of  cleansing, 
and  found  that  whilst  it  was  more  rapid  and  effectual  than 
cleansing  by  the  broom,  it  was  not  half  so  expensive.  It 
partakes  in  principle  of  the  removal  by  the  water-closet, 
and  of  the  direct  conveyance  of  the  manurial  matter  to 
the  land  in  the  quickest  manner,  and  placing  it  in  immediate 
chemical  combination  with  the  soil,  with  the  least  loss.  We 
also  recommended  the  system  for  the  collateral  purpose  of  fire- 
prevention,  by  having  an  apparatus  available  for  the  purpose 
always  ready.  Paris  has  adopted  the  method  propounded,  as 
did  Hamburgh  long  before,  with  a  large  reduction  of  its  fires  ; 
and  as  to  that  matter,  I  beg  to  mention,  by  the  way,  so  have 
Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  Glasgow,  as  to  fire-prevention, 
with  a  reduction  of  their  previous  losses  by  fire  by  two-thirds. 
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By  this  method  of  cleansing  an  appropriate  impermeable  pare 
ment  Paris  has  acquired  the  name  o^  '  clean-streeted  Paris. 
And  it  is  noted  by  French  sanitary  authorities  that  markec 
improvements  in  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  have  foUowei 
the  extension  of  the  improved  impermeable  paving  and  of  thii 
mode  of  surface-cleansing. 

Mons.  Mille,  the  engmeer-in-chief  of  Paris,  has  made  a  re- 
port on  the  works  of  sanitation  for  the  metropolis  of  the  OermtB 
Empire,  Berlin,  and  he  points  out  that  they  are  on  principle 
derived  from  the  report  inspired  by  myself.  We  might  daia 
as  due  the  acknowledgment  of  some  principles  and  details  of 
our  original  elaboration,  that  have  been  adopted  in  Paris,  be> 
yond  those  I  have  stated,  as  the  abandonment  of  river  suppBei 
for  spring  supplies,  a  measure  in  which  Paris  is  in  advanoe  of 
London. 

Our  plan  for  the  sanitation  of  London  was  first  to  put  the 
whole  of  the  water  supplies  under  unity  of  management  oa 
a  public  footing.  Successive  Royal  Commissions  have  n» 
enforced  that  conclusion.  We  next  proposed  to  abandon  rivor 
sources  of  supplies,  as  of  unavoidably  inferior  quality,  if  not 
from  the  sewage  of  towns  which  might  be  diverted,  from  Ae 
surface  washing  of  lands  which  could  not  l^e  diverted,  and  ire 
prepared  to  resort  to  spring  supplies,  of  which  we  found  in  die 
Surrey  sands  springs  of  soft  water  of  double  the  then  actml 
con8um])tion  of  the  metropolis.  Whether  they  would  dov 
suffice  for  the  increased  population,  and  what  assistance  woaU 
be  needed  and  available  from  other  sources,  would  be  matter  of 
inquiry.  But  the  delivery  of  these  spring  sources  would htfe 
been  constant  and  direct  to  the  houses,  without  the  interventioa 
of  any  external  subsidence  or  filtration  reservoirs,  or  say 
stagnation  in  internal  cisterns,  which  would  be  unneeded  lu 
detrimental.  The  fouled  water,  with  all  excretory  matter, 
would  have  been  in  course  of  constant  removal  through  self* 
cleansing  impermeable  drains  from  beneath  the  sites  of 
houses,  and  through  self-cleansing  sewers  from  beneath  the 
streets  and  the  site  of  the  metropolis.  By  steam-power  mostlj, 
such  as  that  by  which  the  fresh  water  was  carried  into  the 
houses,  the  fouled  water  would  have  been  carried  from  theiii 
and  be  distributed  in  several  directions  on  to  land  fitted  for  iti 
reception.  We  prepared  for  the  agricultural  treatment  of  the 
sewage  of  the  mctro{>olis  in  at  least  four  sections,  pumping  back- 
wards to  the  south-west  as  well  as  to  the  north-west.  By  the 
concentration  in  pumps  for  sectional  distribution,  we  should  have 
increased  the  falls  and  the  rapidity  of  the  discharge,  and  we  wen 
perfectly  confident  that  as  a  (general  result  there  would  be  IM 
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stagnant  fiBcal  matter  in  the  iiictro[)olis9  and  that  the  whole  of 
the  fouled  water  would  be  deposited  as  manurial  matter — not 
in  guspensioo  but  in  chemical  combination — in  the  soil  within 
the  day.  Of  the  interruption  of  our  preparations  and  exposi- 
tions by  an  epidemic  visitation  of  cholera  with  which  we  were 
diarged  to  contend,  and  of  the  working  in  Parliament  of  the 
opposing  sinister  interests,  it  may  be  useful  for  public  instruc- 
tion to  give  an  account  hereafter.  But  it  is  for  the  immediate 
purpose  of  the  advancement  of  sanitary  science  to  state  that 
die  German  engineers  have  (as  stated  by  M.  Mille),  upon  a 
study  of  our  principles,  adopted  them,  and  are  closely  applying 
them  for  the  sanitation  of  Berlin.  The  river  Spree  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  least  objectionable  of  river  sources,  but  collections 
of  waters  are  now  being  made  from  beneath  the  sands  near 
Berlin  in  close  analogy  with  the  proposed  spring  collection  of 
witer  near  London.  These  sands  near  Berlin,  uncultivated 
and  almost  barren,  constitute  su{)erior  natural  filters  even  of 
the  rainfall,  and  the  water  so  collected  is  delivered  direct,  on 
the  constant  system,  to  every  house  in  that  metropolis.  A  new 
ind  self-cleansing  system  of  sewers  is  in  formation,  and  house 
dmina  are  in  course  of  construction  and  connection  with  them, 
fcr  the  constant  removal  of  all  excreta  as  sewage,  and  for  its 
direct  application  to  the  land.  The  German  metropolis  is  for 
this  purpose  treated  in  five  sections,  with  a  main  pumping 
station  for  each ;  and  the  sewage  will  be  pumped  out  by  two 
lines  of  mains  to  two  large  farms  on  sandy  land  like  that  of 
Aldershot,  one  farm  north  and  one  south,  for  which  altogether 
about  4,000  acres  of  land  have  been  provided.  The  house 
connections  are  not  yet  completed  with  the  closets,  but  one  farm 
of  about  400  acres  is  already  in  operation,  and  one  crop  has 
been  taken  from  it,  demonstrating  the  extraordinary  develop- 
ment of  productive  power  by  liquefied  manure. 

On  the  occasion  of  a  visit  to  Berlin,  the  Governor  did  me 
the  honour  to  ask  my  opinion  of  the  plan  for  its  sanitation,  and 
I  could  not  do  otherwise  than  express  my  gratification  at  the 
affirmation  they  gave  of  our  principles,  and  my  confidence  that 
if  they  were  applied  with  completeness  in  the  details,  Berlin, 
from  being  the  lowest  in  sanitary  position,  would  be  raised  to 
the  highest  of  any  capital  in  Europe,  and  be  made  the  worthy 
seat  of  the  great  German  Empire. 

The  old  city  of  Dantzig  has  been  made  a  sort  of  trial 
work  of  the  principle  of  venous  and  arterial  circulation. 
Water-carriage  has  been  introduced  there  for  a  large  proportion 
of  the  houses,  and  a  direct  application  of  the  sewage  to  the 
land  made  by   M.  Von  Weibe,  the  engineer,  and  Mr.   Aird, 
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tlie  contractor,  with  complete  success.  A  mute  rial  reduction 
of  an  excessively  heavy  death-rate  has  fblhtwed  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  system  of  water-carriage  from  the  houses,  and  crojvs 
such  as  have  never  been  t*b tain ed  before  from  any  cnlture  have 
been  raised  from  the  adjacent  lands.  At  Hamburgh,  where  I 
W!is  credited  by  Mr»  W,  Lindley,  the  engineer,  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  sanitation  applied  to  the  houses,  and  at  Dantzig  as 
well  03  at  Berlin,  the  practicability  of  the  system  of  water- 
carriage  during  loug  severe  frosts  has  been  established.  At 
Dantzig,  and  subsequently  at  Berlin,  the  practicability  of  the 
regular  distribution  of  the  sewage  to  the  laud  underneath  the 
ice  and  snow,  has  also  been  demtJiistratcd,  and  the  necessity  of 
large  storage  reservoirs  of  sewage  during  the  winter  obviated. 
From  Ills  Excellency  the  Governor  of  Dantzig,  Von  Wiuter, 
1  have  received  a  very  gratify irjg  account  of  the  public  appre- 
ciation of  the  work  of  sanitation,  marked  by  the  increased 
application  for  houses  where  the  works  have  been  completed* 

As  far  as  my  observation  goes,  in  England,  aa  a  rule,  the 
sewage  of  about  100  persons  may  be  utilised  on  an  acre  of 
ordinary  land.  Local  conditions  differ  materially,  and  at  Berlin 
Mr*  Holbrecht  anticipates  that  he  may  be  able  to  utilise  the 
>iewage  of  about  half  more  of  the  population  on  that  area.  But 
he  is  of  opinion  that  for  efficiency  and  profit,  a  smaller  number 
will  probably  be  found  to  be  better. 

Oo  the  whole,  I  submit,  from  such  evidences,  derived  from 
increasing  practice,  that  the  venous  and  arterial  system  of  sani- 
tation for  the  protection  of  urban  pojniiations  is  safe  for 
eventual  general  adoption  with  the  progress  of  science,  in 
respect  to  economy  as  well  as  for  beafth. 

T7i^  Pmcf^rs  of  Saniffition  aruiiiatie  for  Colojutfl  and  hidian 
Cities, — The  princifdes  so  tried,  examined,  and  sanctioned,  will 
be  found  by  competent  authorities  to  be  peculiarly  adapted  far 
the  sanitation  of  Colonial,  and  especially  for  Indian,  cities,  A 
lady  traveller  stated,  that  in  travelling  through  India  she  knew 
at  night  that  they  bad  come  to  an  liuliau  city  from  being 
awakened  by  its  stink.  This  fact  would  denote  to  the  sanitary 
scientist  that  she  was  aw^akcned  by  the  waste  of  manure — the 
horrible  waste  by  evaporation  of  the  finest  elements  of  vegetable 
production  for  the  sustcntation  of  a  famine-  and  fever-scourged 
population.  You  may  now  test  the  condition  of  civilisation  of  a 
legislature,  and  of  an  admiiiist ration  central  as  w^cll  as  local,  by 
the  smell.  On  such  experience  as  I  liave  cited  the  waste  of 
manure  in  famine-stricken  Madras  wtmld  suffice  to  sustain 
some  20,000  head  of  cattle,  and  the  equivalent  of  food  for  the 
population  ;    and  double   that    io    Bombay.       A    friend,    an 
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Qsineer  officer,  Captain  Baird  Smith,  when  he  was  at  home 
I  leave,  asked  my  advice,  for  the  occupation  of  his  time  in 
t^essional  study  for  use  in  India.  I  advised  that  he  could 
)t  do  better  than  study  the  irrigation  works  of  Northern 
ily.  He  did  so,  and  published  a  book  about  it  for  his  brother 
Dgineer  officers  in  1852.  Sir  Arthur  Cotton  had  long 
SDonstrated  to  an  extent  of  which  I  was  unaware,  the  policy 
id  profit  of  irrigation  works.  If  that  policy  had  been 
irsned,  and  if  we  had  given  the  people  water  (even 
ftin  water),  we  should  not  now  have  to  be  giving  them 
■ead.  Of  late,  however,  instead  of  carefully  collecting 
id  carrying  to  the  East  the  latest  improvements  in  science, 
id  especially  this  new  science,  as  I  may  call  it,  the  new 
)wer  of  giving  to  plants  food  and  water,  and  also  at  the 
me  time  relieving  cities  of  the  causes  of  depression,  sani- 
ly  engineers  have  been  carrying  to  the  East  the  oldest  and 
ost  expensive  errors  of  the  West.  As  an  example.  A  local 
an  for  the  drainage  of  Cawnpore  was  referred  to  me  for  my 
)8ervations,  from  the  Works  Department  of  the  Indian 
tnremment.  I  found  it  to  be  a  plan  mainly  for  the  con- 
ruction  of  sewers  of  enormous  size  to  receive  and  carry 
fay  extraordinary  quantities  of  storm  water,  which  might 
ell  have  gone  direct  to  the  river,  whilst  the  expense  would 
ive  sufficed  for  the  proper  drainage  of  the  houses.  On  this 
heme  I  wrote  a  paper  expository  of  our  tried  and  proved 
inciples  of  water-carriage  as  aj)plicable  to  Indian  cities, 
he  Duke  of  Argyll  approved  of  this  exposition,  and  di- 
eted the  attention  of  the  Governor- General  and  of  the  local 
Beers  of  works  to   it.     The   objection  those  officers  raised 

it  was  mainly  that  the  system  of  Avater-carriage  was 
compatible  with  the  habits  of  the  natives.  This  is  the  same 
ijection  that  was  at  first  raised  to  the  system  of  water- 
rriage  here.  Local  authorities,  vestrymen,  generally  small 
ndlords,  from  an  ignorant  dislike  of  the  expense  of  alter- 
j  their  tenements,  insisted  that  a  water-closet  was  utterly 
(Suited  to  the  habits  of  the  people ;  and  that  the  tub  system 
removal,  which  required  no  immediate  outlay  to  them  (the 
idlords),  and  the  working  expenses  of  which  were  to  be  paid 
it  of  the  rate,  was  the  proper  practical  system.  We  set  aside 
ese  ignorant  and  selfish  pretexts,  and  water-closets  have  now 
len  brought  into  systematic  use  for  masses  of  the  population, 
uprising  classes  as  low  as  the  lowest  of  any  of  the  most 
irbarous  classes  in  Indian  cities,  and  in  a  very  little  time  it 

found  to  be  satisfactory  in  its  working,  and  the  objections 
s  baseless  here,  as  under  good  rule  they  will  be  proved  to  be 
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in  the  fncIiiiTi  cities.  The  expense  of  the  bad  imperfect  sys- 
tem of  removal  by  the  tub  system  in  Bombay*  even  by  the 
cheapest  Indian  labnur,  appears  to  be  double  the  expense  of 
water  carriage  in  England.  I  grant  that  a  daily  removal  by 
the  tub  system  is  better  than  removal  to  sewers  of  deposit* 
If,  however,  it  passes  the  skill  of  the  insanitary  engineers  to 
construct  any  other  than  extended  cesspools,  let  them,  for  the 
safety  of  life,  give  place  to  competent  specialists.  Rut  tbe 
first  advance  in  sanitation  by  water  carriage  may  be  in  relation 
to  the  economy  and  application  of  the  manure  of  the  Indian 
cities,  where  the  waste,  by  bnrning  and  throwing  it  into 
streams,  is  enormous  and  most  reprehensible.  Even  the  solid 
animal  matters  may  be  made  to  feed  edible  plants,  instead  of 
dogs  and  vultures.  The  introduction  of  liquefied  manure 
farms,  to  receive  and  ap|>ly  at  once  the  excreta  of  cities, 
would  have  the  peculiar  advantage  for  India  of  serving  as 
great  trial  works,  for  the  instruction  of  the  people  in  new 
cultures,  in  the  introduction  of  new  foods,  and  relieving  them 
from  the  lazy,  dangerous,  and  total  dependence  on  one.  The 
irrigati<m  with  the  liquefied  manures  of  cities  would  moreover 
have  the  great  advantage,  as  a  culture,  of  the  freedom,  ex- 
perienced here,  from  the  irregularities  of  rainfall  and  from 
droughts,  by  storage  of  water  reservoirs  and  the  works  for  en- 
suring the  regularity  of  the  supply  of  water  to  the  populations 
of  the  cities.  In  some  districts  of  India,  as  I  am  informed* 
the  natives  have  great  skill  in  irrigation,  in  water-leading 
with  plain  water,  by  methods,  some  of  which  might  be  copied 
at  home  for  leading  liquefied  manure.  It  may  be  mentioned, 
as  illustrative  of  the  working— of  the  pernicious  working — 
of  the  population  check,  and  of  the  beneficent  counter 
principle  of  saving  life  instead  of  destroying  it,  that  the  great 
obstacle  to  the  progress  of  the  new  cultures  we  are  meritoriously 
introducing  into  India  of  coffee,  tea,  and  others,  is  the  want 
of  hands,  and  yet  they  die  of  hunger  by  thousands  ! 

On  the  general  question  of  the  sanitation  of  Indian  citie«> 

'  When  JD  epidemic  periods  we  hiid  imtl^jritj  under  the  Publir  llealth  Act» 
we  direcK'd  that  the  ri'tiiovfll  of  excretory  mrilter  fruni  urbAo  districts  should  bo 
pffecteil  duily*  Tb**  pufrid  dfcompasition  of  su(*h  matter  when  received  in  water, 
iiad  ki^pt  fitdjfnant  in  tiinksi  or  ijewers,  U  fullj  devdopod  in  abont  four  da^^H  in 
ordinarj  weather.  Put  when  kept  undiluted  in  tubs  or  in  pails  putrid  decompo- 
*«iti<>t)  h  much  more  rapid.  In  th^  towns  wliere  the  tub  sjRteni  i§  adupttHl  in 
England  the  prncTiM  is  to  remove  it  w«?ikl}%  und  th*  cost  of  jsn(*h  removal  by 
hnud  kbonr  and  cartage  is  never  less  thnn  dnuble,  and  of^«ii  five  or  nix  times 
Ifreater,  than  th*?  Hysttm  of  reniovftl  by  wati  r  t^Arringe  from  thw  premisos  m  about 
a  minutu  [  It  iii,  hijwt'VLT,  a  miKtnkc  to  ainsnme  that  f«r  the  hy&trm  of  wotcf 
rarrittgo,  thr*  En^lisli  water- closet  with  tJie  peal  and  ils  miifhinery  ifi  neceasazy  in 
nil  casea.  The  >)'atera  may  be  applied  without  b&titb^  by  ktriues,  and  in  Tonous 
nitithoda. 
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it  is  to  be  admitted  that  according  to  the  descriptions  given  of 
gome  of  them,  they  are  so  hopelessly  bad  in  the  sites  and  in  the 
surrounding  areas,  amidst  extensive  marshes,  and  in  the  con- 
jtroction  of  the  houses,  that  the  cheapest  course  will  be  one  of 
icinoval  and  of  reconstruction.  When  the  powers  of  sanita- 
tion, as  recited,  become  known  and  understood,  the  like  course 
will  be  taken  with  old  western  cities.  We  may  indeed  be  said 
to  be  beginning  already  in  the  like  course  with  bits  and  blocks 
iS  our  old  towns.  But  if  we  are  to  hold  India  it  may  be  sub- 
mitted that  it  should  be  for  the  Indians,  and  for  their  protec- 
tion against  pestilences,  as  may  well  be  done  by  utilising  trained, 
working  military  force.  In  that  policy  we  should  keep  in 
view  the  important  example  I  have  cited  from  Algeria.  The 
Indiim  military  service  of  the  scientific  corps  have,  it  is  due 
to  mention,  afforded  instances  of  great  administrators,  but  little 
known  here,  whose  achievements  not  being  of  battle  or  of 
bloodshed,  of  *  Siva  the  Destroyer,'  but  of  *  Vishnu  the  Pre- 
senrer,'  are  ungazetted,  but  who  have  shown  in  how  short  a 
time  the  conditions  of  populations  may  be  beneficially  trans- 
formed, and  who  have  been  positively  deified  by  the  poor 
natives  who  came  under  their  rule.  Let  me  mention  one  Avho,  if 
hehid  had  the  special  light  of  sanitary  science,  would  have  done 
his  work  probably  even  more  completely  than  he  did.  Major 
Dixon,  of  the  Bengal  Artillery,  was  sent  with  a  brigade  or  force 
to  keep  in  check  a  robber  tribe  in  the  Mairwarra,  a  hill  district 
about  as  large  as  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  He  found  that 
from  the  want  of  water  and  the  failure  of  crops  they  were  obliged 
to  make  forays  on  the  lowlands  for  subsistence.  He  raised 
capital,  made  storage-rcservoii's,  cleared  jungles,  founded  130 
villages,  and  so  engaged  that  i)oj)ulati()n  in  productive  occu- 
j)ation,  that  they  could  not  afford  to  rob.  To  dispose  of  the 
produce  raised  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  market,  and  to 
found  a  town,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  neither  town  nor 
villages  were  fever-nests.  Instead  of  spending  a  te venue,  he 
raised  a  revenue  from  that  non-productive  population;  instead 
of  occupying  a  brigade  of  force  with  it,  he  raised  a  brigade  of 
force  from  it,  and  that  brigade  was  loyal  to  us  at  the  Mutiny, 
before  which,  having  completed  his  good  work,  he  unfortu- 
nately died.  India  has  now  an  incijrient  sanitary  organisation, 
comprising  able  officers  who  have  already  rendered  good  services, 
discovering  and  displaying  the  sources  of  ejudeniics,  and  correct- 
ing pernicious  home  errors  as  to  their  rise  and  spread  and  the 
means  of  their  prevention.  It  would  follow,  if  it  be  the  present 
declared  and  accepted  policy  of  the  Premier,  that  the  health  of 
the  people  is  the   first  object  of  good  government,  surely  that 
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policy  elioiild  have  cumDiensoratc  application  for  tlie  protee- 
tion  of  our  moat  afflicted  and  depressed  fellow-subjects  of 
the  Indian  p]mpire,  that  they  should  be  rescued  from  the 
ravages  of  the  destroyer,  aod  be  made  to  feel  that  in  being 
brought  under  the  sway  of  their  Empress  our  Queen,  they  are 
brought  under  the  sway  of  the  jjreserver, 

I  beg  now  to  suhoiit  a  Sumrttftri/  of  the  chief  resuUs  obtained 
of  the  progress  of  the  power  of  sanitation,  deducible  from  the 
nonnal  instances  I  have  adduced,  or  of  which,  from  Avant  of 
space*  I  have  been  obliged  to  content  myself  with  giving  in- 
dications for  examination:  — 

1.  That  w^e  have  gained  the  power  of  reducing  the  sickness 
and  death-rates  in  must  old  cities  by  at  least  one- third  ;  or,  as  a 
rule,  of  reducing  the  death-rates  in  old  British  urban  districts 
to  16  or  17  in  1,000. 

2.  That  in  new  districts,  on  sites  apart  from  old  urban 
sites,  we  may,  with  a  complete  arterial  system  of  water  supply 
and  surface-cleansing — including  measures  for  the  prevention 
of  overcrowding — -ensure  reduction  of  death-rates  to  less  than 
one-halfj  or  to  a  mean  rate  of  10  in  1,000,  and  the  sickness 
in  the  like  proportion. 

3.  That  in  well-iirovided  and  well-regulated  institutions 
for  chihlren  from  Ji  to  15  years  of  age  we  may  secure  them  an 
immunity  from  the  common  children^  epidemics  and  reduce 
the  death-rates  to  a  mean  of  about  3  in  1,000,  or  to  less  by 
two-thirds  of  the  death*rates  prevalent  amongst  children  of 
those  ages  in  the  general  ]x>pulation, 

4.  That  in  prisons  and  places  under  effective  sanitary  con- 
trol the  death-rates  (from  disease)  have  been  reduced  amongst 
pei*sons  from  the  school  ages  and  upwards  to  about  3  in  1,000, 
or  to  one-third  of  the  death-rates  prevalent  amongst  the  general 
population  of  the  same  ages. 

5*  That  to  the  persons  in  such  institutions  an  immunity 
may  be  given  as  against  all  ordinary  ej)idemics,  typhus  and  the 
eruptive  diseases,  diarrhcea  and  dysentery,  which  ravage  the 
general  population. 

6p  That  amongst  the  general  population  a  reduction  by  full 
one-half  of  the  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs  may  be  effected 
by  general  public  sanitation. 

7.  That  complete  habits  of  skin  cleanliness,  alone  and  apart 
from  general  structural  arrangements,  or  alterations  of  habits 
in  other  respects,  constitute  a  factor  of  about  one- third  of  the 
power  of  sanitation, 

8,  That,  by  a  proper  selection  and  a  due  sanitation  of  sites 
in  tropical  climates,  and  the  sanitary  care  of  the  population,  the 
birth-rates  may  be  made  to  exceed  the  death-rates,  and  a  healthy 
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gQOcession,  for  coloDisation,  be  established  for  people  of  the 
British  or  of  the  white  races. 

9.  That  by  the  increased  health  and  strength  imparted  by 
improved  physical  training  under  sanitary  conditions,  on  the 
half-flchool-time  principle,  in  the  infantile  and  juvenile  stages, 
the  eflSciency  of  three  for  productive  occupation  may  be  im- 
parted to  every  two  of  the  most  depressed  classes  of  the  popu- 
lation. 

10.  That  the  death-rates  from  disease  in  the  Mercantile 
Maiine  may,  by  the  exercise  of  the  like  powers  of  sanitation 
that  are  exercised  in  the  Royal  Navy,  be  reduced  by  two- 
thirds,  or  to  the  general  death-rate  now  prevalent  in  the  Royal 
Navy,  namely,  of  about  6  in  1,000. 

11.  That — as  indicated  by  existing  normas — the  greatly 
reduced  death-rates  in  the  Army  at  home  and  abroad,  admit  of 
important  further  reductions,  by  a  more  complete  application  of 
tried  and  approved  means  of  sanitation. 

12.  That  by  efficient  sanitation,  the  transit  of  persons 
im  infected  places  may  be  most  safely  effected,  and  the  free- 
dom of  trade,  including  the  transit  of  goods,  may  be  relieved 
from  the  obstructions  and  expensive  and  vexatious  delays  of 
quarantines. 

13.  That  the  success  of  the  venous  and  arterial  system  for 
the  sanitation  of  cities  is  fully  demonstrated  by  increasing 
practice. 

That  all  this  may  be  done  admits  of  more  abundant  proof 
than  in  this  Address  I  have  been  able  to  adduce  on  the  present 
occasion ;  that  all  this  has  been  done  under  conditions  that  ad- 
mit of  more  complete  and  efficient  repetition.  On  the  Avhole, 
itwill  be  found  to  justify  the  recent  most  important  declara- 
tion of  the  Prime  Minister  to  a  greater  extent  than  he  has 
had  time  or  opportunity  to  be  made  aware  of.  I  cannot  do 
better  than  repeat  here  the  terms  in  which  the  declaration  was 
made,  the  highest  that  has  yet  come  from  the  head  of  any 
Government : — '  I  have  touched  upon  the  health  of  the  people, 
and  I  know  there  are  many  who  look  upon  that  as  an  amiable, 
but  merely  philanthropic  subject  to  dwell  upon;  but  the  truth 
is,  that  the  question  is  much  deeper  than  it  appears  upon  the 
surface.  The  health  of  the  people  is  really  the  foundation 
upon  which  all  their  happiness  and  all  their  power  as  a  State 
depend.  It  is  quite  possible  for  a  kingdom  to  be  inhabited  by 
an  able  and  active  population ;  you  may  have  skilful  manufac- 
tures, and  you  may  have  a  productive  agriculture ;  the  arts 
may  flourish,  architecture  may  cover  your  lands  with  temples 
and  palaces  ;  you  may  have  even  material  power  to  defend  and 
support  all  these  acquisitions  ;  you  may  have  arms  of  precision 
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and  fleets  of  fish  torpedoes,  but  if  the  population  of  that  country 
is  stationary  nr  yearly  diminishes^  if,  while  it  diminishes  in 
number,  it  diminishes  alsjo  in  stature  and  in  strenji^th,  that 
country  is  ultimately  doomed.  And,  speaking  to  thuse  who,  I 
hope,  are  not  ashamed  to  say  that  they  are  proud  of  the  emphre 
to  which  they  belong,  and  whicli  their  aucesUirs  created,  I 
recommend  to  them,  by  all  the  means  in  their  power,  to  assist 
the  movement  that  is  now  jirevalent  in  the  country  for  im- 
proving the  condition  of  the  people  by  ameliorating  the  dwell- 
ings in  which  they  live.  The  health  of  the  people  is,  in  my 
opinion,  therefore,  the  first  duty  of  a  statesman/  * 

From  what  is  known,  I  may  venture  to  express  a  belief, 
that  this  deelanition  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  deepest 
feelings  and  wishes  of  Her  ^lajesty  the  Queen. 

Gem^rid  Staf/ejs  of  I^roffres:^. — Sanitary  science  has  had 
for  its  first  stage  simple  ignorance  and  apathy,  to  which  the 
Premier  adverts;  next  its  stage  of  empiricism  and  half- 
knowledge*  in  which  stage  it  is  very  much  at  present;  with 
the  common  result  of  expensive,  misfitting,  inefficient,  and 
wasteful  %vorks,  with  Mater  distributions  which  make  good 
supplies  bad  and  bad  supplies  worse ;  with  water  carried 
into  houses  without  the  means  of  removing  fouled  and  waste 
water,  aggravating  the  evils  of  damp  and  of  excrement- 
sodden  sites,— sewers,  without  adjustment  to  the  house  draiDS^ 
intended  arteries  without  relation  to  the  capillaries  of  the  system, 
leaving  undiminished  dcatli-rates,  serving  to  encourage  the 
sinister  objections  that  sanitation  is  of  no  avail ;  and,  lastly, 
it  has  the  stage  of  science,  of  complete  knowledge,  of  unity, 
efficiency,  and  economy,  tested  by  reduced  death-rates.  On 
these  stages  I  might  further  dilate.  Corresponding  with  these 
Btageg  of  works  are  stages  of  empirical  and  hasty  legislation, 
of  defective  administrative  organisation,  which  require  distinct 
exposition  as  a  cause  of  disaster  and  waste  of  money,  without 
equivalent  results  ; — and  next  we  must  look  to  more  advanced, 
scientific,  and  efficient  legislation,— the  outcome  due  from 
that  study  of  the  means  of  protecting  the  health  of  the  people 
which  the  Premier  has  repeatedly  declared  to  be  the  first  duty 
of  a  statesman,  Tliis,  of  legislation,  is  a  tojtic  of  large  and  dis- 
tinct consideration.  I  have  confined  myself  to  the  exposition 
of  the  established  normas  of  sanitary  |>ower,  which  are  avail- 
able for  an  advanced  legislation  and  administration  to  apply. 
In  the  support  of  that  advanced  legislation  we  have  new 
agencies,  for  the  formation  tiiul  guidance  of  an  advanced  public 

^  Opening  of  the  qcw  LuiLdljigs  of  tlie  T]ctori&  Dwellings  Assodatio a,  Juuu 
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opinion.  In  alliance  with  our  Association  we  have  the  British 
Medical  Association,  with  an  effective  joint  committee,  specially 
directed  to  the  consideration  of  the  improvement  of  the  local 
and  central  organisation  of  the  public  health  service.  Beside 
these,  we  have  new  and  zealous  voluntary  associations  estab- 
lished in  the  metropolis,  and  in  the  course  of  formation  in 
the  provincial  cities.  We  have,  moreover,  new  journals  ably 
and  earnestly  devoted  to  the  advancement  of  the  public  health. 
The  like  Governmental  organisations  and  voluntary  associa- 
tions are  in  course  of  formation  and  advancement  in  the 
United  States,  in  France,  Belgium,  and  Germany.  It  wiU  be 
my  consolation  and  reward  if  the  normal  examples  I  have 
adduced  shall  serve  to  give  increased  confidence  and  en- 
couragement to  our  fellow-labourers  for  the  reduction  of  the 
greatest  afflictions  of  our  fellow-creatures. 
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ECONOMY    AND    TRADE, 


JA>[ES  GAIRD,  O.B.,  F.R.S. 


'i  TY  Paper  deals  with  two  subjects,  which  I  have  long  studied 
111  and  which  are  closely  intertwined— the  food  of  the  people 
and  the  land  question.  Seeing  that  our  population  is  increasing 
at  the  rate  of  a  thousand  a  day,  and  that  we  appear  to  have 
nearly  reached  the  limits  of  profitable  home  production,  it  i»  a 
question  of  pressing  importance  whence  and  at  what  price  we 
are  to  look  for  our  luture  yupplies,  and  whether  onr  system  of 
dealing  with  the  land  by  the  separate  yet  united  interests  of 
landhjrd  and  tenant,  as  compared  ^rith  the  peasant  proprietor- 
ship of  France,  has  or  has^  not  conduced  to  the  general  welfare 
and  safety  of  the  nation.  As  President  of  the  Section  of 
Economy  and  Trade,  I  shall  begin  with  a  few  sentences  setting 
forth  tlieir  t^eneral  principles. 

Trade  is  carried  on  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  country 
and  those  of  the  town  hy  exchange  of  rude  for  manufactured 
produce,  cither  directly  or  by  the  intervention  of  money. 
The  country  supplies  the  town  with  the  means  of  sul)sistence 
and  the  materials  of  manufacture.  The  town  repays  this  by 
sending  back  a  part  of  the  manufactured  produce  to  the  inliabi* 
tants  of  the  country.  The  inhabitants  of  the  country  thus 
purchase  from  the  town  a  greater  quantity  of  manufactured 
goods  with  the  produce  of  a  much  smaller  quantity  of  their 
own  labour  than  they  must  ha%e  emi>loyed  had  they  attempted 
to  prepare  them  themselves*  The  gains  of  both  are  mutual  and 
reciprocal.     The  town,  in  which  there  can  be  no  reproduction 
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of  substances,  may  be  said  to  gain  its  whole  wealth  and  sub- 
sistence from  the  country.     It  is  this  commerce  which  supplies 
the  inhabitants  of  the  town  both  with  the  materials  of  their 
work  and  the  means  of  their  subsistence.     The  quantity  of  the 
£nished  work  which  they  sell  necessarily  regulates  the  quan- 
tity of  the  materials  and  provisions  which  they  buy.     Neither 
their  employment  nor  subsistence,   therefore,  can   augment, 
except  in  proportion  to  the  augmentation  of  the  demand  from 
the  country  for  finished  work,  and  this  demand  can  augment 
only  in  proportion  to  the  extension  of  improvement  and  culti- 
vation. 

Such  briefly  are  the  maxims  of  trade  laid  down  by  our  illus- 
trious countryman,  Adam  Smith.     They  may  be  regarded,  in 
their  application  to  our  present  position,  as  if  the  inhabitants 
of  this  country  were  one  great  town  drawing  from  all  quarters 
of  the  world  its   means  of  subsistence  and   the  materials  of 
manufacture,  and  repaying  this  by  the  skilful  use  of  all  the 
modes  by  which  art  and  science  have  enabled  us  to  manipulate 
and  prepare,  from  the  rude  substance,  a  better  article  at  less 
cost  than  can  be  got  elsewhere.     And  in  the  peaceful  progress 
of  industry  we  enjoy  one  great  advantage  over  all  our  neigh- 
bours, that  for  nearly  two  centuries  we  have  been  undisturbed 
either  by  dynastic  or  constitutional  change,  or  by  foreign  in- 
vasion, with  nothing  to  distract  our  attention  or  withdraw  our 
labour  from  its  most  fitting  employment,  and  thus  with  every 
advantage,  given  by  stability  of  government,  to  elicit  skill  and 
to  accumulate  capital.     When  we  read  the  frightful  accounts 
of  slaughter  and  misery  and  waste  which  accompany  the  cruel 
'War  now  devastating  the  fairest  portion  of  Europe,  we  may 
indeed  be  thankful  that  our  lot  has  been  so  long  free  from  such 
calamities  ;  but  also  ready  to  acknowledge  that  if  our  manufac- 
t;\iring  skill   and  widely-extended  trade  exceed  that  of  most 
other  countries,  they  have  had  the  most  favourable  opportunity 
for  their  development. 

The  questions  to  be  considered  in  this  department  are  of 
great  importance.  The  causes  of  the  general  depression  of 
trade ;  the  social  effects  of  Trade  Unions,  strikes  and  lockouts ; 
and  the  results  of  the  administration  of  the  Scotch  Poor  Law 
compared  with  that  of  England  and  Ireland.  On  each  of  these 
subjects  I  trust  some  valuable  information  will  be  elicited. 

Three  bad  harvests  in  succession,  with  a  largely  increased 
consumption  of  food  since  1871,  have  doubtless  tended  to 
aggravate  the  depression  of  trade  in  this  country.     We  have 
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paid  eighty-seveTi  millions  sterling  more  for  fa  reign  corn  during 
the  past  five  years  and  a  half  than  in  the  equal  preceding  period. 
This  is  an  increase  of  40  per  cent,  on  the  oione}'  sent  abroad 
fur  corn  which,  in  so  far  as  with  good  crops  it  might  have 
been  spent  in  this  country,  was  a  loss  to  our  nearest  and  best 
customers,  the  home  producers  of  food.  The  [)rospects  of  the 
Coming  season  in  this  respect  are  not  good.  The  price  of  wheat 
at  present  is  16s.  a  quarter  higher  than  the  average  of  the  last  two 
years,  and  this  on  our  annual  consumption  of  wlieat  is  equivalent 
to  an  addition  of  nearly  20,OUO,000/.  to  the  cost  of  our  next 
year's  bread  This  is  partly  due  to  the  interruption  of  imports 
fi'om  the  Black  Sea,  caused  by  the  war  in  the  East,  partly  to 
bad  harvests,  but  partly  also  to  diminished  cultivation  at  home 
and  abroad  arising  from  the  increased  cost  of  production  in  re- 
cent years  without  a  corresponding  rise  of  price.  To  a  certain 
extent  the  rise  of  pnce  is  thus  legitimate  and  necessary^  though 
its  Hrst  effiect  may  apf>ear  to  add  to  the  generjd  depression  ot 
trade.  For  unless  the  foreign  producers  of  food,  as  well  as  the 
farmers  in  our  own  country,  receive  adequate  r enumeration  for 
their  ejcftenditure,  cultivation  and  improvement  will  diminish, 
and  trade  and  commerce  must  decline. 


OUR    SUPPLIES    OF    FOOD, 


I  propose  to  ask  your  attention  for  a  short  time  to  the 
question  of  our  su|>plies  of  food,  and  afterwards  to  refer  shortly 
to  what  is  popuhirly  termed  the  Land  (Question.  Every  article 
of  food  and  clothing  is  an  annual  product  of  the  earth,  yielded 
in  a  large  degree  in  proportion  to  the  ingenuity  and  industry 
employed  on  it  by  man.  Corn,  wine,  animal  food,  wool,  cotton, 
silk,  sugar,  coffee,  tea ;  there  is  not  a  single  article  of  food  and 
clothing  that  is  not,  directly  or  indirectly,  of  vegetable  growth. 
These  substances,  on  which  life  and  health  day  by  day  are  sus- 
tained, cannot,  like  our  mineral  wealth,  be  naturally  accumu- 
lated and  stored  away  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  but  are  every 
year  a  new  production,  dependent  for  their  abundance  in  a  cer- 
tain measure  on  art  and  industry,  buf  mainly  on  the  sun  and 
rain  in  due  season.  Wheat,  which  forms  the  great  staple  of 
the  food  of  civilised  man  outside  the  tropics,  occupies,  of  all 
cereals,  the  widest  region  suited  to  its  cultivation.  If  the  wheat 
region  had  been  of  snudl  extent,  the  increase  (*f  population 
would  have  been  limited  to  t!ie  food  resources  of  each  country. 
A  continued  development  of  mining  and  mauulactnring  enter- 
prise in  these  islands  would  have  been  imimssible ;  for  bread  is 
indispensable,  and  wccannot  produce  it  at  a  low  price  in  sufficient 
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quantity  for  the  wants  of  our  increasing  population.     Wheat  is 
the  common  food,  which  possesses  all  the  elements  necessary  to 
f        sustain  life  and  strength,  the  most  generally  palatable,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  vast  increase  in  its  consumption,  the  cheap- 
est article  of  food  we  possess.     The  hard-working  poor  are  far 
more  dependent  on  it  and  much  larger  individual  consumers  of 
it  than  the  rich.     If  its  price,  like  that  of  most  other  commo- 
dities, had  risen  with  the  increasing  demand,  our  trade  advan- 
tages over  other  countries  would  have  been  counterbalanced, 
and  to  a  large  extent  lost.     But  the  wheat  region  has  been 
designed,  apparently,  to  be  co-extensive  with  the  progress  of 
civilised  man,  and  the  more  regular  and  extensive  the  demand 
upon  it,  the  more  ready  and  continuous  becomes  the  supply, 
even  without  the  stimulus  of  an  excessive  price.     The  average 
price  of  the  quarter  of  wheat  for  20  years  preceding  Free  Trade 
was  59*.  8rf.,  and  that  of  the  last  20  years  51*.  4//.,  being  a  fall 
of  1 1  per  cent.     For  the  corresponding  periods,  barley  shows 
a  rise  of  1 1  per  cent.,  and  oats  9  per  cent. ;  and  yet,  notwith- 
standing the  fall  of  price,  the  supply  of  foreign  wheat  has  risen 
enormously,  and  continues  to  increase.     Previous  to  1860,  the 
foreign  imports  of  wheat  had  not  exceeded  an  annual  average 
of  4,500,000  quarters.     During  the  last  five  years  they  have 
reached  an  average  of  12,400,000  quarters. 

This  IS  a  fact  of  great  importance  when  we  consider  the 
increasing  population  of  this  country,  and  the  limited  means  we 
possess  within  it  of  increasing  our  supply  of  food.     Not  only  do 
the  consumers  increase,  but  as  their  circumstances  improve  they 
individually  use  more  food.     The  common  estimate  of  econo- 
mists that  each  person  in  the  community  consumed  annually 
8   bushels  of  wheat  was  a  delusion.     It  was  questioned  by  me 
in  1860,  my  estimates  then  showing  that  it  could  not  much 
e^cceed  5  bushels.  Mr.  Lawes,  to  whose  elaborate  and  judicious 
e^xperiments  the  agriculturists  of  this  country  are  so  deeply  in- 
debted, carefully  investigated  this  subject  a  few  years  ago,  and 
Silowed  conclusively  that,  at  the  time  of  which  I  spoke,  my 
figures  were  the  more  correct.     But  he  also  found  that  in  a 
I>«riod  of  16  years  before  1868  the  average  rate  of  consumption 
increased,  each  person  having  during  the  first  eight  years  used 
311  lb.  of  wheat,  and  during  the  last  eight  335  lb.,  or,  in  the 
first  period  5  bushels  and  a  tenth  annually,  and  in  the  last  5 
Viushels  and  3  tenths.     In  the  first  of  those  periods,  1852  to 
1  860,  232  lb.  of  this  was  home-grown  wheat  and  79  lb.  foreifj^n. 
These  proportions  have  during  the  last  five  years  undergone  a 
great  change  and  some  increase.     The  home-grown  wheat  aii- 
Tiually  consumed  by  each  person  is  now  158  lb.,  and  the  foreign 
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183  lb.  But  three  of  these  five  years  have  yielded  indifferent 
crops,  otherwise  the  supply  of  home  and  foreign  would  have 
been  nearly  equal.  These  figures  show  two  very  important 
results^  for  the  consideration  of  those  who  are  concerned  with 
the  provision  of  the  country.  Firsts  that  the  individual  con- 
sumption of  bread  has  increased ;  and,  second,  that  w^e  at 
present  depend  wholly  on  foreit^n  countries  for  that  increase, 
and  for  all  further  addition  refjuired  by  the  annual  increase  of 
the  popidation.  For  that  addition  alone,  indeed,  all  the  wheat 
at  ]) resent  grown  in  Scotland  w^ould  barely  suffice. 

The  natural  tendency  of  the  gradual ly  falling  price  of 
wheat  in  this  country  since  1848,  and  the  rise  in  that  of  barley, 
oats,  and  animal  food,  has  been  to  diminish  the  breadth  of  our 
own  wheat.  It  is  now  one-fifth  less  than  it  was  20  years  ago. 
And  the  force  of  that  tendency,  in  spite  of  the  great  increase 
of  gold,  shows  the  steadiness  of  its  operation.  There  has  been 
a  yearly  increai^e  of  consumers,  with  a  larger  individual  power 
of  consumption  of  bread,  aTid  at  the  same  time  an  increase  in 
the  volume  of  gold,  the  representative  of  its  value,  and  yet  the 
price  has  declined. 

But  though  w^e  are  already  in  so  great  a  measure  supplied 
with  our  bread  by  the  foreigner  we  run  no  greater  risk  of 
pressure  than  other  countries  on  that  account,  probably  less 
than  most.  For,  instead  of  being  dependent  on  the  sometimes 
fickle  climate  of  our  own  land,  we  make  all  lands  our  tributaries, 
exchanging  with  them  t!ic  manufactured  produce  of  onr  mines 
and  looms  for  the  crude  produce  of  their  agriculture,  on  terms 
mutually  advantageous*  Either  in  the  East  or  West  there  are 
every  year  abundant  harvests,  and  we  profit  by  them.  Since 
187^  the  United  States  and  Canada  have  given  us  half  our 
supply  of  foreign  wheat.  In  1872,  with  a  bad  harvest,  their 
export  fell  one-half;  but  it  made  little  difference  to  us,  as  the 
abundance  of  France  and  Russia  filled  up  the  vacuum  at  no 
greater  cost.  In  1871  France,  which  in  18G6  had  given  us 
nearly  one-third  of  all  we  required,  could  spare  us  nothing; 
but  the  plenty  of  Russia  and  the  United  States  made  good  the 
difference.  During  the  last  two  years  India  has  been  sending 
us  considerable  cj  nan  titles,  which  in  the  present  year  have 
mounted  up  to  more  than  a  tenth  of  our  whole  supply.  The 
iamine  in  Southern  India  may  for  a  time  interfere  with  this  ; 
but  otherwise  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  numer- 
ous cultivators  of  her  fertile  plains,  having  found  a  satisfactory 
market,  even  during  a  year  of  low^  prices  here,  will  continue  in 
still  larger  measure  a  trade  bo  auspiciously  begun.  The  foreign 
corn  trade  of  this  country  iovolves  the  movement  ot"  6jOOO,o6o 
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tons,  worth  more  than  50,000,000/.  sterling,  of  immense  value 
to  all  those  countries  which  find  ours  the  best  and  most  con- 
.gtant  market  for  their  produce,  but  most  enriching  us  into 
whose  lap  this  wealth  of  natural  abundance  is  poured.     And 
evenif  fn>m  war  some  of  the  main  sources  of  our  supply  should 
for  a  time  be  cut  off,  we  have  the  means  ^vithin  our  own  bound- 
aries of  at  once  meeting  such  a  contingency.     We  grow  at 
present  800,000    acres    less   wheat  than   we  did    20   years 
sgo.    We  have  only  to  revert  to  the  acreage  of  1856  to  meet 
such  a  deficiency  as  would  be  caused  by  all  Europe  being  shut 
against   us.     And,  beyond  that,  we  possess  in  our  immense 
breadth  of  pasture-land  a  never-failing  resource  of  stored-up 
agricultural  power  which  could  be  at  once  applied  to  the  pro- 
duction of  com,  if  from  any  circumstance  that  course  became 
at  the  same  time  necessary  and  profitable. 

Next  to  wheat,  in  value  and  quantity,  are  our  imports  of 
Indian  com,  nearly  three-fourths   of  which   come   from  the 
United  States  and  Canada.     Last  year  there  was  a  sudden  in- 
crease  upon   all   preceding   imports   of  this   substance  from 
America,  the  supply  jumping  from    600,000   to   more   than 
1,300,000  tons.     Vast  though  this  quantity  appears,  it  is  less 
than  a  twentieth  part  of  the  American  crop.     Previous  to  the 
potato  famine  of  1846-7  this  article  may  be  said  to  have  been 
quite  unknown  in  this  country.     In  1847  500,000  tons  of  it 
were  introduced  into  Ireland  to  feed  the  people,  but  it  was  not 
found  palatable,  and  the  imports  quickly  diminished,  till,  in 
1857,  they  barely  exceeded  125,000  tons.     It  was  not  much 
more  in  1867,  but  doubled  in  1868-9,  after  the  bad  harvest  in 
this  country  of  1867.     It  rose  still  further  in  1875,  after  the 
bad  harvest  of  that  year;  and  in  1876,  with  another  deficient 
Harvest  here,  it  doubled  at  once  the  highest  previous  importa- 
tion.    It  is  the  cheapest  article  of  food  in  the  market,  being  at 
present  little  more  than  half  tlie  price  of  wheat  per  lb.,  and  its 
introduction  in  such  large  quantity  greatly  modifies  the  pres- 
S'lire  which  would  otherwise  be  felt  after  deficient  harvests  in 
"t^liis  country.     It  is  next  to  wheat  in  the  extent  of  zone  of  pro- 
cluction,  and  therefore  capable  of  great  increase  should  circum- 
stances require  it. 

The  potato  crop  is  becoming  more  and  more  precarious. 

It  is  costly  to  grow,  expensive  in  seed  and  manure,  exhaustive 

of  the  land,  and  very  liable  to  disease,  and  now,  possibly,  to 

the  attacks  of  the  Colorado  beetle.     The  extent  planted  has 

declined  nearly   one-fifth   since    1871,  while  the   imports    of 

foreign  potatoes  in  the  same  time  have  risen  from  43,000  to 

300,000  tons.      Germany  is  the  great  potato-growing  country. 
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whence  we  can  always  draw,  by  a  raoderate  increase  of  pnce^ 
whatever  quantity  we  retiiiire.  The  annual  crop  in  that 
country  is  twice  as  great,  both  in  quantity  and  per  head  of 
population,  as  that  of  either  France  or  the  United  Kingdom ; 
but  it  is  not  exported  till  the  price  rises  above  the  rate  which 
it  yields  when  made  into  spirits. 

In  these  three  main  necessaries  of  life^ wheat,  Indian  com, 
and  potatoes — ^the  field  of  growth  and  supply  is  so  extensive, 
that  it  has  hitherto  been  found  capable  of  meeting  all  the  de- 
mands of  a  great  increase  of  population  without  a  permanent 
rise  of  price.  It  is  very  different  with  meat  and  other  kinds  of 
animal  food,  the  increased  consumption  of  which  has  led  to  a 
great  rise  of  price* 

During  the  last  twenty-five  years  there  has  been  no  great 
increase  in  the  home  supply  of  meat  or  dairy  produce,  but  the 
quality  of  both  has  much  improved.  The  larger  demand  for  it 
has  been  in  great  part  met  by  foreign  supplies*  These  have 
within  that  time  increased  fourfohl  in  quantity, and  50  {percent. 
in  value,  and  last  year  reached  the  large  sum  of  36,000,000/. 
sterling.  The  most  portable  articles  were  the  first  to  be  moved* 
Bacon  has  increased  from  3,700  to  160,000  tons.  ThLs  is  a 
ten  times  greater  increase  than  any  other  kind  of  meat,  and 
represent*  many  thousand  acres  of  Indian  corn,  packed  in  the 
smallest  possible  bulk.  While  the  import  of  bacon  and  hams 
has  increased  more  than  forty  fold,  beef,  cattle,  and  sheep  hav^e 
in  the  same  time  increased  fourfiild  ;  butter  and  cheese  sixfold- 
Nearly  one-half  of  this  increase  has  taken  place  since  1870. 
The  propcjrtions  in  which  we  are  supplied  at  present  are  with 
meat  three-fourths  from  home*  and  one-fourth  from  abroad ; 
and  with  dairy  produce  (inclusive  of  milk)  in  nearly  the  same 
proportions. 

Ten  years  ago  the  flock;^  and  herds  of  this  country  w^ere  as 
numerous  as  at  present.  Their  increase  by  improvement  of 
quality  tells  little  in  so  short  a  time  on  the  total  produce. 
During  that  interval  the  population  has  increased  by  2,800,000, 
and  the  whole  of  their  animal  food,  in  addition  to  previous 
supplies  from  abroad,  must,  therefore,  have  been  furnished  by 
the  foreigner.  In  ten  years  more  there  will  be  another 
3,500,000  to  be  provided  for,  if  no  check  occurs,  so  that  the 
question  of  still  birger  supplies  of  animal  food  is  a  pressing  one. 
Our  own  Colcmies  are  able  to  sujiply  three  times  all  we  need, 
and  their  capacity  of  increased  production  seems  likely  to  out- 
last our  wants  and  theirs  for  many  generations,  America, 
Xorth  and  South,  ha^  almost  boundless  sources  of  supply,. 
which  will  be  developed  in  proportion  to  the  remunerative  cha- 
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r»cter  of  the  demamJ.     The  success  which  has  attended  the 

importation   of  fresh   American  meat,  in  ice-cuoleil   chambers, 

warrants  the  hope  of  it*^  continuance  and  expansion  from  all 

regions  where  ice  can  be  cheaply  obtained.     And  if  it  can  be 

lione  successfully   from   the  other   side  of  tlie  Atlantic  there 

would  seem  no  great  difficulty  in  bringinfy  slauffhtered  meat  in 

the  same  manner  from  the  other  side  of  the   Channel.     The 

trade  is  becoming  tme  of  such  value  and  importance  both  to 

producer  and  consumer,  as  also  to   the   intermediate  agents 

engaged  in  its  purchase  and  sale  and  transport,  that  all  the 

lids  of  science,  ingenuity,  and  enterprise  will  be  enlisted  in  its 

isuoeessful  extension*      As  tlie  price  of  the  best  beef  in  New 

York  is  seldom  less  than  7^/.  a  pound,  that   tjuality  cannot  at 

present  be  sold  wholesale   in  this   country,  at  a   profit,  much 

under  Sd.     The  fears  of  our  farmers  of  any  serious  reduction 

c£  price  from  this  cause  may,  therefore,  be  dismissed.     But 

io  wide  is  the  area  from  which  it  may  be   obtained,  that  any 

ereessiTc  rise  of  price  is  likely  to  be  counleracted  by  a  rapid 

increase  of  supply. 

THE    LAND   QUESTION. 

In  cx)nsidering  the  question  of  the  home  supply  of  food,  I 
nstnrally  revert  to  that  portion  of  the  able  address  of  my  friend, 
Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre,  who  presided   over  this  department  last 
rear,  in  which  he  discussed  the  question  of  tlie  subdivision  of 
Wnded  property,  as  exhibited  by  its  results  in  this  country  and 
France.   In  his  main  propositions  I  entirel}^  agree^ — namely,  in 
case  of  intestacy,  the  desirability  of  equal  partition  of  land,  like 
pen&onal  property :   restriction  of  settlement  to  lives  in   being: 
eniargeraent  of  powers  of  sale  to  those  subject  to  settlements; 
fimplificatiun  of  titles,  and  easy  means  of  registration,  by  which 
the  transfer  of  land  would  be  tacilitated.    But  it  is  very  doubt- 
ful how  far  these  changes  would  lead  to  an  increase  of  small 
proprietors,  as  he  desires,  or  diminish  that  aggregation  of  land 
b  few  hands  which  he  so  much  deprecates.      Karh  of  these 
objects  wcudd  encourage  the   transter   of  land,  but  to   whom 
inmld  it  be  transferred  ?     To  those  who  could  best  aifbrd  to 
pay  ft>r  it,  and  who  have  therefore  the  amplest  means  of  fully 
4evi;iopiiig  its  resources.      IC  by  et[ual  partition  on  intestacy, 
jiru|>erty  shtmld  become  divided  into  rtdatively  small   portions 
the  Upmptation  of  high  price   is  sii   great,  :uul  the  inunediate 
return  from  land-owning  so  small  comjjured  with  other  invest* 
OieulR,  that  members  of  a  family,  bniught  up  in  equal  enjoy- 
lacnl  of  the  whole,  would   be  induced  by  a  high  price  to  part 
'iith  their  several  shares  rather  than  subiuit  to  loss  of  position 
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.  and  income.     If  restriction  of  settlement  and  enlargement  of 
I)owers  of  sale  led  to  more  land  being  brought  in.to  the  market, 
a  cheaper  system  of  registration  and  transfer  would  increase  % 
competition  for  it  in  which  the  richest  would  alwajs  posiefli 
the  greatest  advantage.     For  land  in  this  country  has  now 
become  an  article  of  luxury  which  rich  men  only  can  long 
afford  to  hold.     The  savings  of  capital  in  England  are  cooi. 
puted  at  1 50^000,000/.  annually,  for  which  there  may  be  sud 
to  be  three  main  investments — first,  British  land  and  hotttes,   j 
and  other  securiti^ ;  second,  Indian  and  Colonial  securities;   | 
third,  foreign  loans.     To  those  who  desire  safety,  and  social    ■ 
position,  and  who  can  dispense  with  a  large  immediate  retan, 
nothing  is  so  attractive  as   British  land,  and,  if  this  country    I 
continues  to  hold  its  pre-eminence  in  trade  and  commerce,  do   1 
investment  for  those  who  can  afford  to  wait  is  likely  in  the  end    \ 
to  prove  more  remunerative.     But  the  immediate  return  is    ' 
smaller  than  from  any  other  mode  in  which  capital  can  be  pro-    \ 
fitably  employed.     It  is  no  matter  of  surprise,  therefore,  that 
the  number  of  small  and  generally  poor  proprietors  shonld 
diminish,  and  that  they  should  convert  their  capital  as  landp 
owners  into  tenants'  capital,  by  becoming  the  occupiers  of  fire 
times  more  land  than  they  owned.     A  class  of  peasant  pro- 
l)rietors  in  this  country  would  soon  become  impossible  under 
the  temptation  of  the  high  prices  at  which  wealthy  men  are 
anxious  to  obtain  land. 

But  it  does  not  follow  that  though  land  in  this  country  msj 
be  above  the  reach  of  a  class  of  peasant  proprietors  it  should  be 
absorbed  by  neighbouring  magnates.     These  are  not  the  diai 
who  are  keen  competitors  for  its  possession.   It  is  the  succesifiil 
business  men,  enterprising  and  active,  who  have  made  thdr 
fortunes  in  the  various  professions,  or  in  the  manufacturing  or 
mining  industry  of  the  country,  in  trade  or  commerce,  or  in 
India  or  the  colonies,  who  take  the  place  of  those  who  from 
some  reason  are  no  longer  capable  of  holding  the  land  with 
advantage  to  themselves  and  others.     These  wealthy  enterprifr- 
ing   men  carry  that   spirit  into    the  business  of  landownisgi 
and,   in   districts  where  that  is  languid,  inspire  their  ndgh-   ! 
hours  with  a  similar  desire  for  land  improvement.     The  evil 
that  exists  in  the  present  land  system  is,  not  that  we  have  great 
proprietors  amongst  us — for,  as  a  rule,  their  estates  are  the 
most  liberally  managed — but  it  is  because  of  the  too  conunon 
existence  of  the  possession  of  land  by  persons  so  heavily  eneam* 
bered  by  settlements  and  debt  that  they  are  incapable  of  doing 
justice  either  to  their  property  or  themselves.     For  the  sake  w 
progress  in  the  fuller  development  of  our  agricultural  resourcdi 
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it  is  desirable  that  the  land  in  such  case  should  pass  into  other 
hands;  and  the  advantage  of  enlisting  a  large  body  of  compe- 
titors for  it  when  exposed  for  sale  induces  the  offisring  of  estates, 
whenever  practicable,  in  single  farms,  and  thus  tends,  in  some 
degree,  to  its  subdivision. 

I  readily  admit  that  property  in  land  i&  one  elenent  in  the 
$tabiltty  of  our  social  system,  but  it  seems  to  l»e  overlooked  in 
oonsidering  this  f*oint  that  the  tenant  occupiers  of  land  are 
entitled  to  be  reckoned  as  part  owners  of  agricultural  property* 
The  French  system  of  land  tenure  is  by  a  small  number  of 
great  landowners,  and  a  large  number  of  small  owners  who  are 
also  cultivators.  Between  them  they  comprise  5,650,000 
persons  emi>loycd  in  the  management  and  cultivatiou  of  the 
ioiL  In  this  number  the  cultivators  of  the  land  as  well  as  the 
ovnera  are  included.  For  comparison  the  same  classes  in  this 
oountiy  might  be  taken,  and  as  for  France,  all  the  smallest 
lAndowners  are  embraced  in  this  number^  so  here  we  might 
take  all  who  own  one  acre  and  upwards,  excluding  those  below 
oti€  acre  as  householders  only,  I  shall  not,  however,  so  strain 
the  question,  but  omitting  smaller  holders,  and  our  agricultural 
labourers  (though  a  large  proportion  of  these  are  included 
in  the  French  number),  will  take  the  owners  of  ten  acres  and 
upwards  as  the  class  we  should  in  this  country  refrard  as  the 
true  owners  of  agricultural  land*  To  the^e  I  add  our  culti- 
Talors,  a  very  important  and  intluential  class  of  eapitalisis,  the 
tenant  farmers,  who  in  the  crops,  live  stock,  acts  of  husbandry, 
manures,  and  implements  and  machinery,  own  equal  to  one-fifth 
of  the  whole  capital  value  of  the  land.  Part  of  the  farmer*s  capital 
ia  incorporated  with  the  soil,  and  it  is  all  as  iudij?pensabie  for 
""     production  of  crops  as  the  laud  itselt'^     Like  the  '  plant '  of 

ilway,  no  profit  or  produce  can  arise  until  the  inert  soil  is 
let  in  motion  by  it.  And  in  reckoning  the  capital  value  of  the 
taod,  and  the  numbers  interested  in  it,  we  should,  as  with  rail- 
ways, include  the  own ers  of  botli ,  There  are  1 80,000  lando wii ers 
tif  ten  acres  and  upwards,  and  1,160,000  tenant  farmers  in  the 
United  Kiogdora,  making  1,340,000  altogether  engaged  in  the 
<»wnership  and  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  all  interested  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  present  social  system*  Our  farmers  are  a 
kttter  educated,  more  intelligent,  and  more  euterprising  class, 
and  they  posses*  and  employ  individually  as  cultivatrns  a 
larger  capital  than  the  peasant  pn>prietors  of  France,  in  their 
double  capacity  as  owners  and  cuhivutors.  When  the  two  are 
umted,  and  reckoned  as  heads  of  families,  they  comprise  one- 
fifth  of  the  tot-al  male  adult  population,  very  many  of  whom, 
with  their  families,  though  directly  interested  in  land,  follow 
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other  and  more  lucrative  occupations?*  The  disparity,  in  point 
of  numbers,  as  compared  with  France,  i^  thus  by  no  means  so 
great  as  is  commonly  supposed* 

In  point  of  efficiency  in  the  great  economical  result  of  con- 
verting the  soil  to  profitable  use,  how  stands  the  comparison? 
The  average  produce  of  an  acre  of  wheat  here  is  equal  to  that  of 
two  acres  in  France.  Witli  five  times  the  extent  of  land  in  wheat, 
they  produce  little  more  than  twice  the  quantity.  With  nearly 
double  the  extent  of  territory,  they  have  no  more  live  stock* 
On  tliese  points  only  is  it  possible  for  me  here  to  institute  a  com- 
parison ;  but  on  this  essential  question,  the  production  of  bread 
and  meat,  the  superiority  of  our  system  is  beyond  dispute. 

Too  much  stress  seems^  indeed,  to  be  laid  on  the  relative 
importance  of  land  compared  with  other  property  in  tliis 
country.  The  value  of  house  property  is  fully  greater  than 
that  of  all  the  land  in  the  kingdom,  and  the  annual  rent. 
from  it  is  50  per  cent.  more.  Fundeil  property,  railways. 
mines,  gains  from  professions  aud  trades,  all  of  these  are,  even 
more  than  land,  elements  of  stability,  for  all  of  them  would 
be  more  endangered  in  times  of  civil  commotidu,  invasion ^  or 
revolution.  The  income  from  land  is  little  more  than  a  seventh 
part  of  the  total  assessable  income  of  the  country*  In  the  past 
ten  years  it  has  increased  in  a  much  smaller  proportion  than 
that  of  aiiy  other  kind  of  property.  Aud  if  a  large  number 
of  our  population  were  by  any  chance  enabled  to  exchange 
their  present  employments,  in  order  to  become  peas^mt  pro- 
prietors, neither  their  capital  nor  their  industry  would  be  8o 
productive.  VV^e  concentrate  the  well-applied  labour  <vf  one^ 
seventh  of  our  people,  directed  by  skill  and  economised  by 
capital,  on  the  full  development  of  our  agriculture,  leaving  free 
for  other  industries  the  j)ower,  intelligence,  and  capital  of 
six-sevenths*  These  by  our  mines  aud  manufactures,  our 
trade  and  commerce,  have  vastly  augmented  the  national 
wealth,  and  at  a  rate  infinitely  greater  than  if  a  large  portion 
tif  their  labour  had  been  unskilfully  dissipated  iu  agricultural 
employment.  If^  like  the  French,  five-sixths  of  our  population 
were  dcfiendent  on  the  land,  each  one  providing  from  his  small 
estate  little  more  than  his  family  consumed,  we  should,  like 
them,  be  devising  schemes  for  limiting  our  numbers  within  our 
means  of  feeding  them, 

For  that  is  the  natural  consequence  c»f  the  French  sya- 
tem.  The  population,  exce|)t  in  and  near  the  great  towns, 
does  not  increase.  A  distinguished  French  economist,  M. 
lie  Lavergnc,  last  year  drew  the   attention  of  his  countrymen 
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to  the  risk  they  are  thus  briogiug  upon  themselves,       Quot- 
ing  Rousseau »  he   says,  *  there   is   not  a  worse   famine   fur  a 
State  than  that  of  nien/    In  twenty -five  departments  of  France 
(he  deaths  exceed  the  births.       He  laments  the  public  apathy 
>ni  the  (Subject,  •  the  French  people  appearing  to  accept  their 
tite  in  the  reduction  of  the  populatitm  in  the  same  manner  as 
in  the  augmentation  of  the  budget,  twu  facta  which  are  probably 
not  80  foreign  to  each  other  as  they  seem/     But   no   other 
result  is  possible,  for  population  increases,  when  unchecke<l,  in 
geometrical  progression,  and  therefore  in  for  greater  proporlioTi 
than  a  limited  area  of  soO  can  support.     The  5,000,000  of  jiea- 
saot  proprietors,  with  7^  acres  each*  and  with  a  conipulisory  law 
of  equal  division  among  the  families  on  the  death  of  t!ie  owner, 
with  no  other  industry,  ninst  "keep  their  numbers  within   the 
rueaxi«  of  subsistence  which  their  land  aftbrds.     The  |)eo|>le  are 
frugal,  *  with  a  jiarsimony  amounting  to  avarice,  and  hurd  to 
animals/  as   a  late  observer  describes  them  ;    keen  for   their 
fancied  interests,  and  therefore  supporters  of  personal  govern- 
ment, because,  above  alU  tenacious  of  fixity  and   permanence, 
while  the  world  around  them  is  changing  and  advancing.    And 
ihe  result  is  that,  in:?tead  of  that  social  atahility  for  which  they 
looked,  no  country  in  Europe  has  been  the  theatre  of  so  many 

Our  system,  on  the  contrary,  draws  from  the  land  of  onr 
owm  country  such  pnxluce  as  it  can  most  profitably  atfi  rd, 
under  the  best  economical  plans  we  can  devise.  Our  increasing 
piiputation  finds  otiier  and  ready  emphiyrnent  either  at  home 
**r  in  the  colonies,  or  on  the  great  continent  of  the  West  which 
we  have  done  so  much  to  people.  These  in  due  time  send  us 
flieir  superfluity  of  produce  in  exchange  for  our  manufactures. 
We  are  thus  no  longer  confined  to  the  narrow  limits  ol"  our  own 
H»il;  but,  with  the  profits  of  our  varied  industries,  we  command 
what  we  require  from  whatever  country  it  can  be  most  cheaply 
obtained.  The  beneficent  principle  of  free  trade,  which  it  is  to 
be  feared  an  electoral  body  of  peasant  proprietors  won  id  have 
been  slow  to  sancti<m,  thus  knit^s  together  in  friendly  bonds  the 
dif!erent  interests  of  distant  nations,  and  will  yet,  I  trust, 
eiubie  the  question  of  the  poet  to  be  answ  ered  : — 

*  When  shall  all  men's  good, 
Be  each  man's  rule*  and  universal  |>eace 
Lie  like  a  shal^  of  light  across  the  sea.?* 
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THE   EISE   AND   PEOGKESS   OF   THE   ART  01 
POETEAITITKE  IN   SCOTLAND. 


BY 


LORD   HONALB  OOWER, 


IN  the  address  which  I  have  the  honour  to  read*  I  intend  to 
confine  my  remarkis  to  n  subject  wluch  I  think  will  prove 
of  interest  to  a  Scotch  audiciK'C — namely ,  the  ris«  and  progrefis 
of  the  art  of  portraiture  in  this  country* 

I  have  chosen  to  address  you  on  this  particular  branch  of 
art,  for  the  following  reasons  :-^ I ^?t.  That,  having  been  for 
gome  yt?ars  a  trustee  of -the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  I  may 
be  expected  to  have  some  knowledge  on  the  subject.  2nd, 
That  1  prefer  leaving  the  suV>jectH  for  discussion  mentioned  in 
the  notice  paper  of  the  Art  Dc])artmctit  to  those  better  fitted 
V)  take  part  in  tbcm;  and,  3nL  That  I  think  there  is  some- 
thing suitable  in  4tlUKling  to  the  art  of  portraiture  in  the  town 
whi**h  gave  bhtli  to  the  eartiest  jKirtrait  painter  of  Great  Britain* 
1  allude,  of  course,  to  George  Jame^one. 

Few  Royal  houses  liave  shown  greater  appreciation  of  the 
arts  than  that  of  Stuart*  In  England,  with  the  exception  of 
Henry  IIL  and  Henry  VIIL,  no  sovereign  of  the  Plantaganet 
or  Tudor  race  could  be  named  with  your  early  niouarchs  in 
the  encouragement  shown  by  them  to  artists,  domestic  as  well 
as  foreign. 

I  may  here  mention, for  the  benefit  of  strangers,  that  one  of 
the  earliest  [Kirtraits  of  the  Royal  race  of  Scotland  is  in  this 
city  ;  it  is  a  head  in  fresco  of  AVilliiun  the  Lyon,  and  is  a  w<irk 
undoubtedly  of  the  thirteenth  century.  It  is  sujjposed  to  have 
been  painted  for  the  monastery  of  the  Trinity  Friars,     Tliis 
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attests  that  at  even  so  early  a  period  tlie  kings  of  Scotland 
^tronised  the  arts* 

James  I*  was  not  only  devoted  to  poetry  and  music,  but  is 
^ttid  to  have  ha<l  some  skill  as  an  illuniioator  of  raid^als  ;   how- 
^ter,  none  of  those  royal  paintings  are  known  to  be  in  existence* 
^iiaies  III,  had  also  arti^^tic  Listes,  and  he  is  credited  with  hav- 
ing bad  much  to  do  with  the  embellishments  of  his  palaces. 
TTie  great  hall  and  chapel  at  Stirling  Castle  are  supposed  to 
liave  been  designed  by  this  royal  arefnteL-t,  and  in  the  latter 
'^ras  placed  a  superb  altar  screen,  witli  portraits  representing 
the  monarch  with  his  wife  and  son^  tlie  future  James  IV,     It 
is  impossible  to  know  whether  thiii  work  was  by  foreign  or 
Mtive   hands^      In    the    reign   of   his   successor,   the    gallant 
James  IV,,  we  come  across  the  names  of  some  of  the  artists 
and  decorators  whom  this  monarch   employed    to    adorn    his 
palace?-  at    Stirling   and   Selkirk,     and  such  names  a^s   those 
of  John    Pratt,  Sir  Thomas  Galbraitb,    Andrew   Laing,  and 
Alexander  Chambers,   prove  that   the  king    employ etl  native 
ulent ;  donbtlcfes  the  fine  portrait  of  James  I V.,  at  Abbotsford, 
WW  by  the  hand  of  one  of  those  worthies.     There  is  a  fine  por- 
tmit.of  James  V.  and  his  Queen  in  the  possession  of  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire,  but  this  interesting  portrait  bears  no  signature* 
Of   Queen    Mary    there    are  probably   more  portraits    than 
of  any  other  queen ;   her  cousin,   Elizabeth,  alone  excepted. 
Uafortunately,  ievf    of  these   portraits    of   Scotland's    lovely 
Queen  can  be  regarded  as  genuine,     I  believe  that  one  known 
the  ilorton  i>ortrait  is  the  most  authentic ;  and  there  is  a 
ft  iuteresting  one  of   her,   painted   before    her  coming   to 
Scotland  J  in  the   National   Portrait   Gallery  at   South  Jven- 
itngtoti. 

The  wars  and  religious  feuds  which  raged  in  this  country 
ia  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  scared  for  the  time 
ill  attempt  at  art  from  the  country  :  countless  memorials  and 
aicmtlinents  of  the  pai^t  were  ruthlessly  destroyed ;  and  build- 
ings, such  as  the  cathedrals  of  this  land,  the  growth  of  so  many 
I'ears,  the  pride  of  ao  many  generations,  were  laid  in  ruins.  It 
"^  indeed,  a  subject  of  wonder  that,  considering  the  fanaticism 
tho^e  da\§»  so  many  relics  of  civil  and  rctigious  art  should 
Still  exist  in  this  c^juntry;  ftir  to  such  an  extent  did  the  love  of 
destruction  extend  that  all  that  had  been  held  sacred  and 
venerable  in  the  land  was  wrecked ;  even  tlxe  distant  fanes  of 
Coiuthba's  Isle  shared  the  common  ruin,  where  in  one  day, 
sccording  to  Allan  Cunningham,  *  one  hundred  and  sixty  stone 
miseif  most  of  them  beaucitully  embellished,  were  tossed 
lpK)lEiitiiouj»ly  into  the  sea," 
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Under  the  reign  of  that  royal  pedant,  James  I.  of  En^^land 
and  VI,  of  Scotland,  art,  like  some  limid  creature  which  had 
hidden  its  terrified  head  during  the  stnrrn  and  conflicts  of  civil 
and  rtligious  war,  when  the  pruning  liook  had  been  trans- 
formed into  the  sword,  again  timidly  appeared.  Although  at 
the  court  of  the  Tudors  Holbein  had  left  no  successor,  nor  even 
a  single  [mpil,  his  intluenee  had  nevertheless  been  felt  in 
London.  To  him  had  succeeded  such  able  artists  as  Zucehero 
and  Antnnio  More,  and  in  Scotland,  the  French  courtiers  who 
fi^llow^ed  Mary  trom  the  court  of  the  Valois  had  given  a  taste 
to  the  Scottish  *  noblesse'  which  now  under  more  peaceful 
times  took  root  nortli  of  the  Border. 

A  transformation  now  came  over  the  dwellings  of  the 
wealthier  class  throughout  the  land  ;  ihe  grim  castles  became 
light  and  picturesque  dwellings^,  and  soon  appeared  north  of 
the  Tweed  buildings  which  couW  almost  vie  with  the  graceful 
*  chateaux '  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire  or  the  Seine* 

Then  arose  the  towers  of  Hawthornden — doubly  famous 
for  the  fairy  like  beauty  of  its  aspect  and  for  having  been  the 
home  of  the  poet  Drummond  ;  l^inkie  House,  and  the  castle 
of  Glamis,  crowded  with  picturesque  turrets ;  the  redecorated 
Palace  of  Scone,  Fyvie  Castle,  Balnagowan,  Caetle  Fraser, 
Craigievar,  Seton  House,  and  Falkland  Palace;  and  even  on 
the  storm-beaten  coast  of  distant  Orkney  habitations  worthy 
of  the  name  of  palaces  were  built. 

On  the  authority  of  an  old  chronicler  we  are  told  that  at 
this  time  the  Earl  of  Gowrie  had  his  house  decorated  %v it h  por* 
traits  und  i*aintings — probably  these  were  in  fresco — and  the 
same  Earl  had  a  great  ceiling  painted  with  figures  at  the 
Palace  of  Sc(me.  We  have  now  arrived  at  the  jreriml  when 
Scotland  at  length  produced  an  artist  w^orthy  of  her  name  and 
fame ;  and  on  visiting  Aberdeen  for  the  first  time,  I  must  con- 
fess ti)  a  feeling  of  some  surprise  and  disappointment  to  tind  no 
individual  memorial  commemorating  the  nau)e  of  an  artist  of 
whom  all  Scotchmen  shonld  be  proud,  and  especially  his  own 
townsmen.  For  with  George  Jamesone  commences  the  grand 
muster  roll  of  Scottish  artists.  He  was  the  precursor  of  such 
men  as  Kamsay  and  Raeburn,  Wilkie  and  Allan,  Watson 
Gordon  and  Duncan,  Dyce  and  John  Phillip,  and  of  two  living 
Scottish  artists,  Sir  Daniel  Macnee,  and  one  who  is  amonogt 
us  this  evening — George  Reid,  who,  although  still  young,  has 
already  given  proofs  of  high  talent  both  in  portraiture  as  well 
as  in  landscape  painting,  Aberdeen  has  much  reason  to  be 
proud  of  this  her  foremost  living  painter.  1  believe  descendants 
of  Scotland's  first  |>ainter  are  still  living,  and  it  seems  strange 
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fiat  none  of  them  should  have  erected  a  monument  in  his 
native  city  commeninratiof^  the  name  of  one  who  has  been 
justly  termed  the  Vandyck  of  Scot  hind.  Aith^mgli,  I  must 
add,  a  few  of  the  most  gifted  and  liberal  citizens  of  this  town 
erected  a  window  in  your  cathedral,  a  window  worthy  in  its 
beauty  of  the  names  it  commemorates  and  the  feeling  which 
prompted  its  erection,  still  I  think  this  *^  Painters'  Window*  L^ 
not  a  sufficient  memorial  to  the  honoured  memory  of  George 
Jamesone. 

It  appears  that  even  in  his  lifetime  his  native  city  did  not 
him  much  honour,  as  a  tradition  reports  that  he  was  oflered 
the  Coqjoration  of  Aberdeen  so  paltry  a  sum  for  a  fine  full- 
length  portrait  he  had  painted  of  Charles  L,  that  he  reiused 
the  shabby  oiler  in  disgust,  and  soon  after  left  Aberdeen  to 
settle  in  Edinburgh,  He  had  married  a  fair  AberdoniaUj  one 
Isabel  Tosht  and  through  his  daughter,  who  was  three  times 
married,  his  descendants  are  still  found  in  the  laud. 

Jameson e^s  principal  patrons  were  the  family  of  Alarr  and 
that  of  tlie  Campbells  of  Taymouth.  For  the  latter  he  painted 
a  huge  genealogical  tree,  with  reja*esen  tat  ions  of  the  chiefs  of 
the  house  of  Baitoch  up  to  very  pre-Jjistoric  times.  His  fame 
does  not  rest  upon  such  fanciful  works,  but  on  the  portraits  of 
greatest  and  best  known  men  of  his  day,  many  of  whom 
red  in  the  civil  wars;  the  termination  of  these  wars,  and  the 
tragic  ending  of  his  sovereign,  J  amesone  was  spared  the  sorrow 
of  witnessing. 

Charles,  one  of  the  best  judges  of  a  good  painter,  was  de- 
lighted to  sit  to  a  native  artist,  and  you  all  prubably  know  the 
ilory  of  the  courteous  king  insisting  on  J  amesone  (wiio  suflere<l 
from  acme  complaint  in  his  head)  remaining  covered  in  the 
presence. 

I  do  not  know  whether  Charles  applied  the  epithet  of  the 
Scottish  Vandyck  to  Jamestme  as  he  is  reported  U^  have  done 
b  tke  caae  of  Dobson,  w^hom  lie  termed  the  English  Tintoret ; 
be  that  as  it  may,  that  celebrated  art  critic,  Ilorace  Walpole, 
b  quite  enthusiastic  in  our  painter's  praise ;  he  says  of  him 
that  *  He  was  one  of  the  most  esteemed  of  Rubens'  scholars, 
and  puiuted  in  the  fresh ^  thin,  transparent  manner.  This  ex- 
eellencc  cx)nsists  in  delicacy  and  softness,  with  a  clear  and 
bcauttful  colour,'  and  Walpole  adds,  that  even  some  of  the 
grtai  Sir  Anthtuiy -g  works  have  been  supposed  to  he  by  the 
nand  of  J  amesone*  A  still  more  gifted  critic  than  Waljwde, 
Allan  Conningham,  has  thus  written  of  J  amesone,  '  He  stood 
II  the  head  of  the  British  school  of  portrait  paint  in  jj,  nor  had 
England,'  he  continues,  '  an  artist  of  her  own  worthy  of  being 
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Tiaoied  above  him  in  liis  own  walk  before  the  days  of  Rey- 
iiokis/ 

Some  of  this  painter's  taknt  was  inherited  by  his  great- 
grandson,  John  Alexander,  who  practised  during  the  last  cea- 
tury  with  euecess  in  Edinburgh. 

]More  tlitiu  a  century  intervenes  after  Jameaoue's  death 
beft»rc  a  Scottish  portrait  painter  becomes  conspicuous; 
although  many  artistss  of  a  certain  calibre  exercised  their  trade 
in  the  nc^rth,  it  was  only  at  the  accession  of  George  III.  that  a 
Scotch  portrait  painter  becomes  fai^iilonable  in  both  kingdoms; 
up  to  that  time,  Lely  and  Kneller  had  kej)t  out  all  artists  from 
re  a  [ling  the  gcilden  harvest  at  the  Court  of  St.  JameVs  which 
they  had  for  so  many  years  shared  l>etweeu  them. 

The  (*tmrt  painter  of  the  third  George  was  born  at  Edin^ 
burgh  in  17l^i;his  father  was  the  well-knuwn  poet,  Allan 
Ramsay,  and  young  Kamsay  was  also  proud  of  his  blood  rela- 
tionship to  the  noble  house  of  Dalbousie. 

Few  artists'  lives  have  been  !*o  conspicuous  for  their  great 
and  iinmedtate  success  as  that  of  Allan  Ramsay.  He  made  a 
large  fVirtune  apparently  with  little  eftbrt,  and  seems  to  have 
iallen  in  the  easiest  manner  un  a  perfect  sea  of  Court  favour 
and  emolument.  He  certainly  spent  three  years  of  study  in 
Rome,  but  liis  success  at  the  English  Court  seeius  to  have  been 
owing  to  the  successful  manner  in  which  he  delineated  the 
shapely  legs  of  Lord  Bute  (a  repetititm  of  this  portrait  is  in 
this  Town  Hall),  througli  whose  InHuence  he  became  ni^ticed 
in  the  establishment  of  the  Princess  of  Wales ;  and  on  the 
accession  of  her  son,  in  spite  of  the  evident  prior  claims  of 
Reynolds,  Ramsay  had  the  misfortune  to  be  appointed  by  the 
young  king  bis  jirineijial  painter.  I  use  the  term  misfortune 
advisedly,  for  I  tliink  notliing  can  be  more  injurious  to  an 
artist  than  to  have  to  paint  an  endless  irumber  t»f  portraits  of 
one  or  two  individuals ;  nor  can  Ramsay  have  much  enjoyed 
having  to  repeat  over  and  over  again  full-length  portniits  af 
the  King  in  his  coronation  robes,  and  Queen  Charlotte  in  hers. 
His  time  must  have  been  entirely  taken  ui)  in  this  employ- 
ment, and  he  had  no  opportunity  to  paint  other  sitters,  as  all 
bis  talent  and  care  had  to  be  bestoweii  in  trying  to  make  a 
highly  respectable  but  vet^y  plain  couple  look  dignified  and 
majestic.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Ramsay  was  highly  success- 
ful at  Court ;  he  could  sjieak  German,  which  Her  Majesty 
thought  a  gi;eat  merit,  and  raised  him  in  her  eyes  far  above 
Reynolds,  who  could  not,  and  so  foTid  was  the  King  of  his 
society  that  he  was  often  invited  to  the  Royal  table  to  share 
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the  boiled  mutton  and  turnips,  of  which  the  absteraious  monarch 
was  so  fond. 

In  a  few  years  our  painter  had  amassed  a  handsome  fortune, 
nod  life  seemed  to  have  showered  all  its  best  gifts  on  him,  when 
an  unlucky  accident  shattered  his  constitution,  and  after  in 
tain  visiting  Italy  in  search  of  health,  he  died  in  Paris  on  his 
return  homewards,  in  1784. 

Ramsay  had  left  few  portraits  of  excellence.  He  was  a 
refined,  and  to  use  an  abominable  expression,  but  one  which 
qualifies  his  style  of  art,  an  *  elegant*  iiaiiiter;  he  almost 
rivalled  Nattier,  and  Drouais,  and  other  French  artists  of  that 
era  of  powder  and  patches,  in  his  skilful  imitation  of  the 
lustre  of  silks,  and  the  richness  of  satins,  but  he  failed  where 
failure  in  a  portrait  painter  is  most  disastrous— he  could  not 
fMiint  flesh ;  his  portraits  are  weak  and  chalky  in  colour,  and 
entirely  lack  animation  and  expression.  To  sum  up  in  one 
sentence  Ramsay *s  merits  and  demerits,  I  should  call  him  the 
Scottish  Winterhalter. 

While  Ramsay  was  painting  at  St.  James's,  another 
Edinburgh  artist  was  making  a  name  north  of  the  Tweed. 
This  was  Alexander  Rnneiman,  As  he  was  an  historical  and 
not  a  portrait  painter,  I  will  merely  refer  to  him  very  sliortly. 
Runciman  had  studied  with  great  perseverance  and  advantage 
in  the  Eternal  City,  where  he  spent  6ve  years  of  his  busy  life. 
On  his  return  to  his  native  country  he  dreamed  that,  in 
illustrating  the  jxiem  of  Ossian  (then  at  the  height  of  its  fame  J, 
he  would  be  regarded  by  future  ages  as  the  Scottish  Michael 
Angelo.  The  series  of  jiaintings  illustrating  MacPherson's 
Poem  were  commissioned  by  Sir  John  Clerk,  and  still  adorn 
Petiicuick,  I  have  never  seen  this  series  of  paintings;  they 
were  praised  and  abused  in  Rnnoiinan's  time,  and  have  since 
been  almost  forgotten.  The  jtrobabiiity  is  therefore  that  they 
•re  not  of  astonishing  merit.  Rnocimim  was  distinguished  for 
the  power  and  brilliancy  of  his  coh>uring,  but  he  painted  for 
and  with  the  fashion  of  his  day,  and  the  result  has  been  that  he 
Ins  left  no  abiding  name  in  the  annals  of  the  art.  To  his 
praise,  however,  it  must  be  conceded  that  he  was  an  excel  I  ej  it 
teacher,  and  like  poor  11  ay  don  in  England,  must  have  under- 
itood  llie  science  of  painting  better  than  its  practice.  Two  of 
Ub  pupils  turned  out  very  well:  one  as  a  laodseape  painter,  the 
dever  father  of  a  cleverer  son,  namely,  Alexander  Xasmyth  ; 
the  other  David  Martin,  whose  portraits  were  in  great  vogue 
in  Edinburgh  some  eighty  years  ago* 

Three  years  after  the  almost  premature  death  of  Ramsay, 
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all  that  was  most  distingukhed  at  Edinburgh  in  the  world  of 
art,  fiishion,  and  literfiture  crowded  the  studio  of  one  who  may 
now  he  ranked  amung  the  *  Old  Masters^'  a  painter  made  of 
far  better  stuff  than  was  the  son  of  the  Gentle  Shepherd.  I  mean 
Harry  Raebiirn.  Until  the  Exhihition  last  winter  in  London 
of  works  of  the  Old  Masters,  where  a  large  nimdier  of  Hacbnrn*s 
works  were  seen,  few  who  had  not  visited  flie  Scottish  National 
Gallery  knew  what  manner  of  painter  Raebiirn  was  ;  and  to 
many  this  diseuvery  came  almost  as  a  revelation.  You  re- 
member that  when  Raeburn  had  some  idea  of  moving  his 
brushas  and  his  easel  to  London,  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  advised 
him  to  continue  to  paint  in  Edinburgh.  I  cannot  but  think 
that  Lawrence  had  no  wish  to  see  so  powerful  a  rival  enter  the 
English  lists  with  himself;  be  this  as  it  may,  many  of  the 
Scotch  painter^s  male  jiort raits  are  decidedly  superior  to  even 
&rinie  of  the  happiest  of  Lawrence's,  especially  in  the  interesting 
gift  Raeburn  had  of  expressiug  the  intelit^et  of  a  head.  One 
of  the  finest  modern  portraits  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery 
is  one  of  Sir  James  Maekintosh,  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  I 
never  look  at  it  without  feeling  that  here  the  EugUsb  President 
has  been  as  successful  as  Raeburn  so  often  was^  and  one 
exclaims  almost  involuntarily^  *  Here  at  any  rate  is  a  head 
by  Lawrence  worthy  of  Raeburn.' 

Raeburn  certainly  was  not  so  successful  aj  was  Lawrence 
with  his  portraits  of  ladies ;  these  want  the  refinement  and 
grace  that  Sir  Thomas  knew  so  w-ell  bow  to  give  them  ;  but 
what  w^as  wanting  in  Ramsay's  portraits  Raeburn  [possessed  to  a 
very  great  degree,  namely,  vigour  of  colour  and  power  of  render- 
ing expression,  I  have  omitted  the  names  of  many  artists  of 
lesser  note  who  fluurished  in  this  country  before  Raeburn 'a 
day;  among  others  occur  to  me  the  names  of  Gavin  Hamilton, 
who  preferred  Italy  to  Scotland,  and  whose  cliarming  jiortraits 
of  the  beautiful  Gunnings  had  a  great  success  in  their  day  : 
William  Aikinan,  a  friend  of  Allan  Ramsay V,  who  succeeded 
Sir  John  Medina  as  the  fashionable  portrait  painter  early  last 
century  in  Edinburgh— be  had  studied  at  Home ;  Davidson, 
who  also  jiractisscd  in  Edinburgh  about  the  same  time  ;  Alex- 
ander Nasmyth  (whom  1  have  already  alluded  to  as  having 
been  a  pupil  of  Ramsay's)  who  beijan  as  a  portrait  painter,  but 
soon  finding  his  ftnle  lay  in  landscape  painting  turned  to 
that  with  much  success ;  and  David  Martin,  and  another 
David— David  Allan— who  I  think  has  been  somewhat  ill-called 
the  'Scottish  Hogarth.'  I  should  sooner  style  him  the 
Sciittish  Watteau.  He  has  left  a  fine  portrait  of  himsell^,  now  in 
the  National  Gallery  at  Edinburgh  ;  and  although  caricature 
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IS  not  ft  higli  branch  in  t!ie  iirt,  it  myst  not  he  forgotten   that 
the  prince  of  the  caricaturists  of  last  century,  James  Gillnix , 
irw  a  Scot*      Neither  must  I  oruit  the  name  of  another  ]»or- 
trait  painteft  James  Bogle,  a  native  of  Aberdeen,  but  I  believe 
he  practised  in  Ireland,  consequently  one  would  have  to  go  tti 
Publin  to  judge    of  your   townsman's    skill.     To   return   to 
Baebuni ;  seldom  lias  a  portrait  |*ainter  been  ni<n'e  fortunate 
in  the   subjects    whose   liueamentfi   he  has    handed    down    to 
pft&terity.     That  Raebiirn  was  eminently  ^rifted  in  the  piwer 
of    expressing   the  intellect  of  a  bead,  I  have  already  said. 
wi  when  we  remember  who  the  men  were  who  sat  to  him,  w^e 
recall  the  names  and  faces  of  those  who  earned  foj"  Edinburgh 
the  apj>elIation  of  the  *  Modern  Athens/     Seldom,  indeed,  has 
MIT  country  teemed  with  so  much    intellect  as  did   ScoHantl 
during  the  lurty  years  in  which  Kaeborn's  busy  brush  laboured  so 
deftly;  to  his  studio  in  Edinburgh  flocked  all  the  tulent  of  the 
01061  tidenteil  age.     You  may  remember  Allan  Cunningham's 
graphic  account  of  a  visit  he  ptiid  Kaeburu's  studies  and  how 
amazed  he  was  to  find  the  walls  of  a  gallery,  over  fifty  feet 
long  l»y  forty  feet  high,  covered  by  such  a  galaxy  of  portraits 
as  he  had  never  dreamt  of»     To  give  a  list  of  the  portraits  he 
then  beheld  would  be  to  write  the  names  of  the  foremost  men  of 
Scotland,  from  that  of  the  author  of  Waverley  to  the  eccentric 
Monb<Kldo,     One  illustrious  bead  it  is  to  be  for  ever  regretted 
Raeburn  did  not  paint,  iVir  Burns  never  sat  to  him*      In  1814 
Raeburn  was  elected  a  R.A.,  and  as  we  all  know,  George  I\'., 
on  his  vi^it  to  Edinburgh  in  1822,  knighted  him.     Death  seized 
Sir  Henry  almost  ag  suddenly  a>=^  it  did  his  rival  Lawrence  ;  both 
died  laden  with  honours,  in  the  fidl  swing  of  their  glorious  pro- 
fession, and  both  were  widely  and  most  deeply  regretted.   While 
Raeburn  was  engaged  in  Ids  wo»'k  of  portnutore  another  Scotch 
artist  was  illustrating  the  history  of  his  country,  and  in   Sir 
William   Allan   Scotland  may  claim  a  talent  and  a  reputation 
which  I  can  give  no  higher  praise  than  in  ranking  with  that  of 
one  of  the  greatest  of  England's  histt»rical  painters— Edward 
Matthew  Ward — whom  we  have  the  i>Ieasure  of  seeing  among 
jfour  distinguished  guests  on  this  oecjtfion.     Sir  William  Allan 
fjainted  many  fine  works,  chieHy  appertaining  to  the  history  of 
hiai  native  land,  and  he  has  left  some  good  portraits,  one  of  which  is 
of  supreme  interest.    I  allude  to  that  fine  [minting  represent  In  *>■ 
Walter  Scott  in  his  study  ;    this  is  one  *>f  the  gems  of  the 
Kali»»aal  Portrait  (iallery.     That  portrait  and  the  well-known 
f!Touji  of  Scotch  celebrities  gathered  round  Pr<W*«/ss(^r  Wilson 
Rotiiprnvc  how  great  Sir  William's  success  would  have  been 
i«  that  line  had  he  only  confined  his  taleuts  to  j)ortriuture. 
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I  come  now  to  the  name  of  one  of  the  most  original,  if  not 
the  most  popular  and  original  artist,  that  tiiei^e  isles  have  pro- 
duct!fI,for,  with  the  exception  of  Hogarth,  no  painter  has  shown 
greater  originaHty  in  his  works,  nor  have  those  works  been 
more  deservedly  appreciated,  than  David  Wiikie,  I  believe 
that  this  great  artist's  creations,  thanks  to  the  art  of  engrav- 
ing, have  heen  more  widely  known  and  more  popular  in  this 
centnry  than  the  pointings  of  any  other  artist,  Landseer 
alone  excepted.  The  leason  for  this  wide — I  may  coin  a  word 
and  say  world-spread — popularity  is  easily  accounted  for. 
Witkie  was  essentially  domestic  in  his  sympathies  and  art 
creations ;  pictures  such  as  his  ^  Penny  Wedding,'  and  the 
*  Cut  Finger/  ap]>cal  to  and  are  understood  by  all  minds  and 
by  all  classes.  The  most  critical  eye  is  charmed  with  the 
excellence  of  the  composition,  and  the  least  educated  cannot 
miss  the  fun  and  human  nature  in  which  Wilkie's  early  works 
abound ;  they  are  replete  with  that  *  fellow  feeling,'  which 
according  to  the  great  poet  and  philosopher,  '  makes  us 
wondrous  kind.' 

That  Wilkie,  with  all  his  talent,  had  failings  in  his  art,  not 
even  his  greatest  admirers  will  deny.  His  colouring  was  not 
of  the  best  kind,  and,  as  was  the  case  with  Landseer  after  him, 
his  pictures  look  better  in  the  black  and  ivhite  of  the  engrav- 
ings than  when  seen  even  in  the  original  colour  in  which  they 
were  painted.  He  too,  like  Sir  Joshua,  had  a  most  unfortunate 
habit  of  using  all  kinds  of  asplmltums  and  mediums^  which 
especially  in  his  later  pictures  have  been  the  means  of  almost 
destroying  them.  Wilkie  too,  was  essentially,  to  use  an  iin- 
translateable  French  idiom,  a  painter  of*  genre:  '  this  he  ought 
to  have  knowT],  but  as  you  are  all  aware,  after  his  visit  to 
Spain  he  changed  his  style,  and  painted  historical  subjects. 
Talking  of  this  reminds  me  of  a  pithy  remark  which  Mr.  Carlyle 
made  not  many  years  ago.  He  was  speaking  to  me  about  Sir 
David  AVilkie,  and  he  said,  '  Ah,  poor  fellow,  they  made 
him  paint  historical  subjects  which  did  not  suit  him.'  Carlyle 
was  right ;  historical  subjects  did  not  suit  him,  nor  did  portraits 
either.  Those  that  1  have  seen  by  him  have  always  saddened 
me,  and  there  is  one  which  is  simply  terrific  ;  this  is  a  huge 
painting  of  H.M,  George  IV,  Poor  Wilkie  was  obliged  to 
paint  the  King  as  he  appeared,  I  believe,  at  Holy  rood  in  1822, 
in  *  the  garb  of  Old  (faul/  That  jHirtrait  is  a  nightmare*  and  I 
am  grateful  to  the  loyalty  and  artistic  feeling  of  this  nation 
that  it  has  never  had  it  engraved. 

I  believe  AVllkic's  w<irk9,  his  portraits  and  historical 
subjects    not   included,  will    be   remembered   long   after   the 
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jicHial  paintings  have  disappeared.  Few  indeed  are  even  now 
in  the  state  in  which  they  were  when  they  left  lus  easel ;  many 
are  but  ruins  of  what  thej  originally  were,  hut  they  will  live. 
The  engravings,  from  the  finest  steel  impressions  to  the 
roughest  of  wood  hloeks,  have  sown  them  hroadcast  through 
the  land  ;  I  douht  if  there  is  a  house  or  even  a  cottage,  however 
humble^  in  Scotland,  on  the  walls  tif  which  you  may  not  find  a 
print  after  his  *  Villasre  Politician/  his  '  Reading  the  Will/ 
*  The  Blind  Fiddler,'  or  '  The  Rent  Day/  What  a  fortune  must 
the  print^ellers  have  made  by  the  sale  of  Wilkie's  works.  He 
was,  indeed,  in  his  line  of  art,  as  remunerative  to  his  yiuhlishers, 
ae  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  to  them  in  his.  I  should  think  it  an 
iinpertinence  on  my  part  before  this  audience  to  enter  into  any 
detailed  account  of  Wilkie*s  life  and  his  works ;  they  are  known 
to  all. 

I  l>elieve  a  more  truthful,  a  more  guileless,  or  a  more  love- 
able  character  than  that  of  David  Wilkie  never  breathed  ;  his 
is  a  household  name  in  Scotland,  a  name  wtiich  is  loved   and 

Kioured  wherever  a  Scotchman  has  settled,  and  what  corner 
this  earth  has  not  improved  or  been  improved  by  such  a 
ipy  event? 

I  must  not  forget  to  allude  to  three  artists  of  this  country 
who  attained  celebrity  in  that  lesser  art  of  portraiture,  known 
as  painting  in  miniature.  The  earliest  of  these  was  John 
Bogie,  a  genius  in  his  line,  but  an  eccentric  person ;  he  died  in 
poverty  late  in  the  last  eentury.  The  others  were  Stewart, 
who  had  the  honour  of  painting  the  earliest  miniature  portrait 
of  our  beloved  Queen;  and  Sir  William  Ross,  the  last  of  the 
great  miniature  painters.  That  unfortunate  chemical  discovery, 
known  by  the  name  of  photogra|>hy,has  ruined  and  completely 
starved  out  one  of  the  most  deliglitful  and  exquisite  forms  of 
pnrtraiture  that  ever  existed ,  and  with  Ross  died  out,  I  fear 
tor  ever,  the  art  of  Petitot  and  Cos  way*  of  Cooper  and  nilli- 
ird;  at  any  rate,  Scotland  has  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  tliat 
erne  of  the  greatest  of  the  last  practitioners  of  this  refined  art 
was  owe  of  her  sons.  When  on  Ids  death-bed,  Sir  William, 
iUnding  to  the,  above  unfortunate  chemical  discovery,  said,  *  It 
is  ill  up  ivith  future  miniature  painting/  The  dying  artists 
words  have  been  confirmed  \  it  is  indeed  ^  aU  up'  with  minia- 
tures. 

It  fieems  but  the  other  day  that  we  had  to  deplore  the  loss 

cf  two  of  Scotland's  best  esteemed  painters.     In  the  year  1864 

*•'  ^  fwo  very   eminent  Scottish  artists  ;    Sir  John    Watson 

n  was  one,  William  Dyce  the  other*     Their  deaths   are 

*^  t^tcent,  that  I  will  forbear  to  enter  on  a  review^  h[>wcvcr 
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slight,  of  their  works ;  these,  in  both  cases,  are  too  well  known 
to  require  more  than  a  passing  tribute  of  respect. 

I  come  now  to  another  name,  to  another  celebrity,  born 
in  this  oily — alas  I  John  Phillip,  he  too  is  numbered  with  the 
dead. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  recapitulating  these  honoured  names, 
my  feet,  like  the  friar's  in  Romeo  and  Juliet y  'stumble  at  jmveg.' 
Within  a  very  few  years  we  have  lost  Watson  Gordon, 
Graham,  Gilbert,  David  Roberts,  Dyce,  and  John  Phillip-nn 
less  than  ten  years  all  these  have  died.  Dead,  but  not  entirelv 
dead,  for  surely  the  artist's  work,  which  is  his  mind,  his  soul, 
his  strength,  and  his  renown,  lives  after  *  the  mortal  coil '  has 
been  sliuffled  off.  Although  gone  from  us,  through  their  works 
these  great  and  good  dead  still  speak ;  they  have  left  things 
that  cannot  die,  lasting  records  to  encourage  others  who  at- 
tempt to  scale  the  difficult  path  of  success  in  art — difficult  and 
tedious,  but  not  hopelessly  so  to  those  who  persevere. 

I  should  like  to  have  said  a  few  words  to  you  regarding 
your  great  townsman,  John  Phillip,  but  time  forbids.  I  believe 
he  will  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  painters  of  his  time. 
Where  Wilkie  was  weakest  Philhp  was  strongest — in  colour. 
As  a  portrait  painter,  he  has  left  some  fine  works;  two  of  the 
most  successful  of  these,  portraits  of  the  Prince  Consort  and 
Provost  Blaikie,  adorn  your  Town  Hall. 

Allan  Cunningham,  in  one  of  the  most  delightful  of  all 
artistic  biographies,  has  written  that  •  a  love  oi  portraiture 
seems  part  of  British  nature,'  and  in  looking  back  at  what  tbii 
art  has  done  for  us,  I  think  we  may,  indeed,  feel  grateful  to 
those  who  have  left  so  much  to  posterity  in  the  shape  of  the 
portraits  of  the  great  dead.     Kings  and  queens  have  from  time 
immemorial  loved  to  sit  for  their  portraits,  and  we   soon  tire 
of  the  endless  representations  of  say,  for  instance,  Geoi^e  I. 
or    Charles    II.,   but,    luckily   for   us,   it  is   not    only  tl^e 
features  of  kings  and  tetrarchs  that  this  delightful  and  moaX 
historic  art  has  handed  down  to  these  later  times,  but  the  forncm-i 
and  faces  of  the  soldiers,  statesmen,  artists,  scholars,  or  divine 
who  added  lustre  to  the  history  of  their  epoch.     Who  cann«c= 
form  some  idea  from  the  portraits — few  indeed  genuine— of  ttt3 
features  of  Mary  of  Scots,  althouffh  in  many  respects  her  p<y  - 
traits,  even  of  the  time,  differ  widely  from  one  another, 
certain  resemblance  can  be  traced  in  all ;  we  can  recognise  tlft 
noble  brow,  auburn  hair,  delicate  nose,  and  firm  chin  in  a^- 
devoid  truly  of  the  charm  and  nameless  glamour  which  enthr^s 
led  all* who  saw  her,  and  which,  coupled  with  her  brave  beari^B 
and  bitter  woes,  has  raised  a  chivalrous  love  for  her  in  Sc(r~^ 
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land,  which  neither  time  nor  detraction  can  destroy.  Again,  in 
the  portraits  of  the  stern  Covenanters,  Gillespie  Crumach  of 
the  Satanic  look,  with  his  Wilkes-like  squint,  and  his  foe  the 
gallant  Graham,  these  historic  personages  come  as  it  were  again 
to  life.  Then  appears  another  face,  beautiful  ahnost  as  that 
of  a  lovely  woman,  whose  soft  lineaments  are  surrounded  by 
drooping  curls,  but  we  fancy  we  can  detect  the  devil-may *care 
look  wliicb  ceased  only  in  the  fatal  Pass  of  Killiecrankie.  We 
then — not  to  linger  too  long  among  the  early  Jacobites  and 
Hanoverians — scan  curiously  tlie  features  of  the  Young  Cheva- 
lier, bric^ht  and  gay  as  when,  etad  in  the  Royal  Stuart  tartan, 
lie  rode  up  the  High  Street  of  Edinburgh  after  Prestonpans, 
IS  fto  ably  pourtrayed,  in  one  of  the  most  delightful  historical 
pictaree^,  by  the  lamented  Thomas  Duncan ;  or  bewitched  the 
nttirts  of  all  who  thronged  the  old  halls  of  Holy  rood,  as  de* 
•cribed  in  almost  as  brilliant  colours  by  the  matchless  pen  of 
•The  Wizard  of  the  North/ 

With  relief  we  turn  from  the  bloated  features  of  the  Duke 
Cumberland,  which  even  Sir  Joshua^s  courtly  brush  could 

make  anything  but  tht»se  of  a  butcher's,  to  the  portraits  of 
tho^  men  who  made  *  Aultl  Reekie  '  tlie  centre  of  all  that  was 
most  remarkable  in  science  and  literature  north  of  the  Tweed, 
ftnd  even  acted  as  a  loadstone  to  attract  from  over  the  Border 
under  the  shadow  of  its  old  castle  the  intelligence  of  the  more 
•oothem  portion  of  the  Empire,  Then  dawned  that  glorious 
em  for  arts,  science,  and  literature,  when  almu.st  at  one  and 
the  same  time  were  assembled  Raeburn  and  Wilkie^  Black 
and  Play  fair.  Brougham,  Sydney  Smith,  Horner,  Jeffrey,  and, 
above  all,  Walter  Scott. 

My  remarks  on  the  principal  artists  of  this  country  will 
perhane  have  appeared  somewhat  meaningless  on  an  occasion 
like  the  present,  but  I  have  had  some  reason  in  alluding  to 
tbtir  careers,  for  1  have  found  that,  with  but  rare  exceptions, 
llioie  who  have  succeeded  best  have  studied  in  Rtmae.  Does 
this  do!  jioint  to  the  desirability  of  our  young  and  rising  artists 
bf'ing  enabled  to  make  that  voyage,  so  easy  comjmratively  in 
lbe*e  days  of  steam,  and  to  prosecute  their  studies  on  a  soil 
tanning  with  the  masterpieces  of  ancient  and  mf»dern  art? 

In  France  we  have  an  example  to  follow,  tor  in  Paris, 
thfiugh  with  greater  advantages  in  the  way  of  public  galleries 
and  museums  than  are  to  be  found  in  any  other  contitiental 
riljr,  ih<?  ambition  of  every  young  French  art  scholar  i«  to  gain 
™t  prixe  which  will  enable  him  t*)  visit  Rome,  and  to  be  main* 

tUtnfd  there  for  a  period  sufficient  for  him  to  derive  benefit 
If  lfc«  iTiit.  Why,  I  demand,  should  this  country  not  do  the 
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same,  and  by  enabling  the  student  (however  poor  his 
and  humble  his  station)  to  study  the  masterpieces  of  the  i 
and  modern  world,  strengthen  and  maintain  the  spark  of 
which,  if  lefc  to  struggle  on  in  a  less  artistic  soil,  might 
bum  clear.  How  many,  for  want  of  such  assistance 
been  ^  bom  to  blush  unseen,  and  waste  their  sweetness  • 
desert  air,*  who  can  say  ? 

Before  I  conclude  these,  I  fear,  somewhat  disjoint 
marks,  I  would  add  in  conclusion  that  it  seems  to  me  de 
that  a  town  such  as  this,  with  its  population  of  over  I 
souls,  ranking  fourth  in  Scotland,  with  a  history  and  tra 
dating  back  700  years,  and  above  all  with  its  proud 
artists  born  within  its  walls,  or  in  its  immediate  vicinity  ; 
second,  I  believe,  in  importance  to  no  city  in  the  kin 
London  excepted,  including  names  eminent  in  the  arts  of 
tecture, of  sculpture,  and  of  painting:  in  the  former,  Arc 
Simpson,  who  has  left  monuments  in  this  city  of  his  sk 
perishable  as  the  granite  of  which  they  are  formed ;  and 
will  allow  me  to  call  him  so,  my  dear  old  friend  Provost ' 
who  amongst  other  works  has  erected  what  I  believe  to 
finest  private  building  in  Scotland — Dunrobin :  in  scul 
the  names  of  the  lamented  Alexander  Brodie,  whose 
death  may  be  considered  a  national  loss,  and  that  of  1 
tinguished  brother,  William,  who  is  present,  and  is  one 
greatest  living  sculptors — his  life-like  busts  entitle  hin 
called  the  Chantrey  of  this  country ;  and  another  sculpt 
John  Steel,  the  sculptor  of  some  of  the  finest  statues  in 
land  (long  may  they  be  spared  to  add  fresh  honour  to  th< 
and  new  works  to  those  with  which  for  so  many  yeai 
have  adorned  their  country) :  and  in  the  art  of  paintin 
names  in  former  times  as  that  of  Jamesone,  and  in  oi 
day  those  first-rate  artists,  John  Phillip  and  William  Dj 
say  that,  recollecting  all  this,  I  cannot  but  marvel  that 
deen  possesses  as  yet  no  local  museums  for  sculptur 
painting  worthy  of  the  memory  of  her  distinguished  ci 
Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  the  effects  of  this  Congress  i 
borne  out  in  forming  a  gallery  worthy  the  ancient  fame 
city ;  and  that  future  generations  of  Aberdonians  may 
abled  to  study  the  works  of  their  former  townsmen,  co 
and  treasured  in  the  city  which  they  loved  so  well,  a  city 
they  have  made  famous,  a  city  which  owes  so  deep  a  < 
gratitude  to  these  its  illustrious  sons  ?  We  have  seen  i 
building  erected  recently  in  Liverpool — the  gift  of  a 
individual — could  not  a  town  like  Aberdeen  do  likewise 

Is  it  then,  I  repeat,  to  be  too  sanguine  to  imagine  a 
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ing  rising  bj  the  shores  of  your  beautiful  Dee^  which  shall 
lin  art  treasures  to  prove  that  in  a  northern  city,  and 
r  a  sullen  sky,  artists  of  high  merit  have  lived  and  wrought, 
ks  of  whom  Italy  might  have  been  proud^  and  to  whom 
hind  should  be  grateful  ? 
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GEORGE   WOODYATT   HASTINGS,  LL.M., 

riUESIDEMT  OF   THJE   COUNCU.    OP   TH£    ASSOCIATION* 


THEHE  have  been  acvcral  congratulations  addressed  to  the 
Association  on  its  having  attained  its  twenty-first  year, 
and  we  cannot  but  feel  gratified  at  celebrating  our  majority  in 
so  pleasant  and  prosperous  a  meeting.  But  for  those  of  us  who 
look  back  J  as  I  do,  to  the  foundation  of  the  Society,  the  retro- 
spect is  rather  a  sad  one.  Since  we  first  met  at  Bii'niingham, 
in  1857,  time  has  thinned  our  ratiks  and  has  taken  from  us 
many  of  our  most  eminent  members.  During  last  year,  death 
has  been  peculiarly  busy*  Lord  Justice  Mellish,  Sir  James 
Kay- Shuttle  worth,  and  others  of  emiuenee  and  worth  have 
passed  away.  The  Treasui'er  of  the  Association,  Mr.  Strick- 
land Cooksoo,  who  had  served  the  office  since  the  formation  of 
the  Association,  died  a  few  weeks  ago ;  and  in  Mr.  Arthur 
Ryland  we  loj*t  one  of  the  most  valued  of  our  original  membei-s. 
But  there  has  also  been  taken  from  us  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able of  our  colleagues,  and  one  of  the  most  gifted  and  best  of 
her  sex,  Mary  Carpenter.  Having  been  associated  with  her 
for  many  years  past  among  tlie  most  intimate  of  her  friends^ 
it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  meet  this  Association  for  the 
first  time  since  her  death  without  making  a  few  observations 
upon  her  character  and  career.  I  am  aware,  indeed,  that  any- 
thing I  caa  say  is  superfluous  after  the  memoir  whicli  has  ap- 
peared in  the  Times  newspaper*  and  which  has  lately  been 
republished,  written  by  the  hand  of  one  who  shared  her  blood, 
and  who  is  still  a  living  witness  to  the  intellectual  power  of  her 
family,  her  eminent  brother,  Dr,  Carpenter,  I  shall  confine 
myself  to  that  portion  of  Miss  Carpenter's  life  and  exertions  of 
which  1  have  been  personally  cognizant.  I  remember  well 
when,  some  twenty-five  years  ago,  she  mainly  originated  the 
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tiiaf€Bient  for  dealing  effectually  with  the  cnminal  and  vagrant 
classes*    It  was  she  who,  in  conjunctioo  with  tiie  late  Recorder 
of  Birminghaiii,  Mr,  Matthew  Davenport  Hill,  organised  the 
CQtLferences  which  laid  down  the  lines  of  future  action  on  that 
sibjeet*     There  were  others,  like   Mr.   Baker  of  Ilardwirke 
and  Mr.  Sydney  Turner,  in  England,  and  in   Scotland  Sheriff 
Watson  and  the  late  Mr.   Dunlop,  who  had  much  to  do  with 
obtaining  reformatory  legislation  and  establkliing  the  first  re- 
foiTOatory  schools.     But  what  was  most  remarkable  in  Mary 
CarpeDter  was  the  prevision   which   she   showed  on  the  whole 
subject*     She  maintained  from  the  first,  and  kept  steadily  in 
TJew,  the  sound  opinion  that  tbere  were  three  classes  to  be  dealt 
M-ith^ — a  class  of  habitual  young  criminals,  who  could  be  treated 
only  by  long  sentences  in  refuroiatory  schMula,  a  class  of  lesser 
criminals  and  vagraDts  for  whom   certified   induf^trial  schools 
were  required,  and  beneath  these,  and  feeding  their  ranks  by  a 
constant  influx,  a  third  class  of  truant  and  neglected  childreus 
infesting  the  streets  of  every  considerable  town,  who  formed  a 
hotbed  in  which  juvenile   crime  and  vagrancy  were   hatched. 
For  these  last,  she  recommended  from  the  first  a  separate  cX&ss 
of  schools,  not  so  much  of  a  penal  as  of  an  educational  charac- 
Icr;  and  she  always  maintained  that  the  war  against  crime  and 
vagra&cy  would  never  be   successful  until  the  whole  of  this 
Iffe^gramme  had  been  carried  out.  lleformatory  schc^ds  were  es- 
ublisbedj  certified  industrial  schools  followed,  the  necessary 
It^slation  w^as   enacted  on  their  behalf,  and   Miss   Carpenter 
took  DO  small  share  in  showing  how  the  work  could  be  practically 
carried  on  by  her  admirable  girls'  reformatory  at  Kcd  Lodge, 
witli  its  cottage  for  interniediate  treatment  attached  thereto ; 
bat  it  was  not  till  after  many  years  of  effort^  and  not  till  this 
fiamm€^r,  that  she  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  parliamentary  enact- 
mttnt  for  the  provision  of  those  day  feeding  industrial  schools 
which  she  believed  to  afford  the  ultimate  solution  of  the  whole 
question*     I  had  the  honour  ui*  acting  as  chaii-man  of  the  c\m\- 
fiiittee  which  assisted  Miss  Carpenter  in  obtaining  the  insertion 
in  Lord  8andon's  Bill  of  a  series  of  clauses  providing  for  such 
fcfartt^ls,  and  it  will  ever  be  to  me  the  satisfaction  of  my  life 
tktt  1  was  able  to  assist  her  last  and  successful  effort  towards 
dii  object  for  which  she  had  so  long  striven.     She  thus  lived 
1i»  see  the  completion  of  her  hopes.     It  remains  for  others  to 
unr  00 1  in  practice  the  last  beneficial  work  she  jdanned  ; 
aod  I  have  been  rejoiced  to  hear  at  this  meeting  such  valuable 
ieitimony  as  has  been  given  in  favour  of  day  industrial  schools, 
md  to  find  that  they  are  established,  or  arc  iu  process  of  estab- 
^feMbkmeot^  in  many  of  the  large  towns  of  the  kingdom.     In  this 
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respect  it  cannot  be  tna  emphatically  saul  of  Mary  Carpenter 
that  her  wr>rks  follow  her.  Had  she  left  liehind  her  oothing 
but  the  memory  of  her  achievements  for  the  lost  and  destitute 
classeB,  her  name  would  deserve  to  be  immortal.  But,  perhaps, 
the  most  extraordinary  passage  in  her  life  remaius  to  be  noticed. 
At  sixty  years  of  age — at  a  period  of  life  when  most  persons 
naturally  begin  to  seek  repose— Mary  Carpenter  resolved  on 
visiting  India,  for  the  purpose  of  endeavouring  to  raise  the 
moral  and  intellectual  condition  of  her  own  sex  in  that  part  of 
the  Queen's  dominions.  1  cannot  doubt  that  her  visits  to  that 
country^ — for  she  paid  more  than  one— were  a  wonderful  suc- 
cess. She  succeeded,  to  a  large  degree,  in  removing  fmm  the 
minds  of  the  natives  the  opposition  of  prejudice,  and  in  con- 
vincing  them  by  the  mere  force  of  her  sympathetic  nature  and 
disinterested  zeal,  that  slie  went  to  them  solely  for  their  gfood, 
and  with  a  pure  desire  for  their  elevation  in  their  own  life  and 
their  own  form  of  civilisation,  rather  than  for  any  conversion  to 
ours.  It  is  my  firm  belief  that  her  work  has  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  a  new  state  of  things  in  India.  She  was  hcmoured 
in  her  exertions  by  the  sympathy  and  approval  of  our  Queen ; 
aTul  I  happen  t*^  know,  being  the  first  person  whom  she  saw  on 
her  return  from  a  visit,  by  special  command,  to  Windsor  Castle, 
that  she  felt  herself  sustained  in  her  selt-sacrificing  exertions, 
and  consoled  for  some  disappointments,  by  the  kindness  which 
she  had  received  from  her  Sovereign,  Her  place  can  never  be 
iille-d.  No  euch  intetlcct  and  no  such  heart  still  remains  to  us; 
but  our  consolation  will  be  that  her  memory  and  example  will 
always  abide  with  us,  and  that  it  was  only  when  her  work  was 
done  that  God  took  her  away. 

Prominent  among  the  questions  with  which  the  Council 
has  dealt  during  the  past  year  is  that  of  Poor  Law  Administra- 
tion, especially  with  regard  to  out- relief.  Some  ten  years  ago, 
a  system  of  Poor  Law  Conferences  was  established  by  Mr, 
Baker,  of  Hardwieke  Court,  Gloucestershire,  an  old  member  of 
this  Association,  whom  we  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  amongst 
us  on  the  present  occasion.  Tliese  Conferences  consist  of 
representatives  from  boards  of  guardians  within  certain  assigned 
districts  of  England  and  Wales  ;  and  in  this  way,  nearly  the 
whole  country  has  been  mapped  out  into  districts,  each  of 
which  holds  its  separate  Poor  Law  meeting  once  in  every  year. 
At  these  conferences  the  most  pressing  questions  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Poor  Law  are  discussed  by  men  who  are 
daily  engaged  in  the  practical  work,  \i\  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber tliere  is  held  in  London  a  Central  Conference  under  the 
management  of  this  Association,  and  then  the  experience  of  the 
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Turious  provincial  Conferences  is  brought  together,  and  a 
CeDtral  Ck)mmittee  is  appointed  to  carry  out  as  far  as  possible 
any  su^estions  that  may  have  been  made.  It  is  hardly  pos- 
^ble  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  these  meetings.  The 
Local  Grovernment  Board  has  more  than  once  officially  recog- 
nised their  value ;  and  I  believe  that  if,  in  future  years,  the 
economic  questions  which  relate  to  the  relief  of  the  poor  receive 
ft  happy  solution,  it  will  be  owing  in  great  measure  to  Mr. 
Baker  and  his  coadjutors.  The  result  of  the  deliberations  of 
the  Conferences  during  last  year  was  that  this  spring,  with  the 
onanimous  assent  of  the  delegates  from  the  various  districts, 
we  sent  a  deputation  to  the  President  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  to  urge  upon  him  the  necessity  of  some  reduction 
in  the  amount  of  out-relief  now  granted.  It  is  the  lamentable 
characteristic  of  the  Poor  Law  that  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands  to 
be  an  evil  in  itself,  and  that  the  best  that  can  be  done  with  it 
is  to  diminish,  as  far  as  possible,  the  mischief  that  it  occasions. 
Bat  this  I  think  may  confidently  be  asserted,  that  the  more 
dosely  the  principles  of  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  of 
1834  have  been  adhered  to,  the  more  the  great  drawbacks  of 
the  Poor  Law — those  of  fostering  improvidence  and  of  burden- 
ing industry  for  the  benefit  of  the  unproductive  classes — have 
been  diminished.  I  speak  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Edwin 
Chadwick,  the  chief  author  of  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act, 
who,  after  having  given  to  the  nation  the  advantage  of  his 
great  intellect  for  many  years  past  on  various  economical,  sani- 
tary, and  educational  questions,  still  lives  in  full  vigour;  and  I 
say,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the  principles  of  the 
Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  have  been  but  very  imi)erfectly 
carried  out  in  England.  It  was  intended  by  the  fraraers  of 
that  measure  that  in-door  relief  should  be  the  rule,  and  out- 
door relief  the  rare  exception  ;  in  other  words,  the  principle 
was  laid  down  that,  while  no  man  in  this  country  should  be 
allowed  to  suffer  actual  want,  relief  should  be  given  only  under 
a  test  and  condition — that  of  entering  the  workhouse  in  order 
to  obtain  relief.  If  that  wholesome  rule  had  been  steadily  ap- 
plied, it  is  probable  that  by  this  time  pauperism  would  in  a 
great  measure  have  ceased  to  exist.  But,  unhappily,  laxity  of 
administration  prevailed,  and  exactly  the  opposite  state  of  things 
was  brought  about,  in  which  out-door  relief  was  made  the  rule 
and  in-door  relief  the  exception.  At  our  meeting  at  Leeds  in 
1871, 1  brought  this  matter  under  the  notice  of  our  Association, 
and  I  produced  the  statistics  of  two  Unions — those  of  Atcham, 
in  Shropshire,  and  Woodbridge,  in  Suffolk,  which  had  been 
selected  for  the  purpose — because  in  point  of  area,  population. 
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and  the  nature  of  the  occupation  of  the  inhabitants,  they  were 
closely  similar.    Each  comprised  about  20,000  inhabitants,  and 
was  purely  rural  in  character.  I  showed  that,  while  Atcham  paid 
1,512/.  for  in-door,  and  650^  for  out-door  paupers,  Woodbndge 
paid  1,476L  for  in-door,  and  6,099Z.  for  out-door.    During  toe 
year  when  this  outlay  was  incurred,  Atcham  had  156  in-door 
paupers,  and  125  out-door  paupers,  while  Woodbridge  had  163 
in-door,  and  1,339  out-door.  The  proportion  of  paupers  to  popu- 
lation was  in  Atcham  1  in  68 ;  in  Woodbridge  1  in  15.    The  peco* 
niary  results  were  that  the  cost  of  relief  per  head  of  the  popuhtioa 
was,  for  Atcham  2s,  3(/.,  and  for  Woodbridge  6s,  7  jd.,  and  in 
the  pound,  on  the  gross  estimated  rental,  Sd,  for  Atcham,  and 
1^.  OJrf.  for  Woodbridge;  per  acre  for  Atcham  4Jrf.,  and  for 
Woodbridge  Is,  lOd. ;  and  the  out-relief  alone  per  acre  wae, 
for  Atcham   l^d.^  and  for  Woodbridge   Is.  d^d,     I  ask  the 
Association,  then,  to  consider,  and  I  ask  you  now,  what  these 
figures  mean.    They  mean,  in  the  one  case,  property  grievouslj 
burdened,  improvidence  helped  to  perpetuate  itself,  the  crea- 
tion of  a  herd  of  paupers,  miserable  themselves,  and  handing 
down  misery  to  their  children.     They  mean,   in  the  other, 
industry  encouraged,  capital  relieved,  and  tlie  prosperous  hap- 
])iness  of  self-reliance  spread  amongst  the  people.     They  mean 
also  that  in  the  case  of  Woodbridge  the  principle  of  the  Poor 
Law  Amendment  Act  had  been  set  at  nought,  and  out-relief 
lavishly  bestowed ;  and  that  in  Atcham  the  principle  had  been 
uprightly  maintained,  and   the  test  of  the  workhouse  been 
rigorously  and  mercifully  applied.     Now,  I  need  not  tell  you 
that  these  observations  of  mine  were  vigorously  assailed.    There 
are  people  in  this  world  who  believe  that  it  is  cruel  to  refuae 
relief  on  the  terms  of  the  applicants,  and  who  believe  it  to  be 
only  right  and  just  to  give  out-relief  to  the  apparently  destitute, 
just  as  many  think  it  kind  and  charitable  to  give  money  to 
every  beggar  who  asks  of  them  in  the  street.   But  what  I  fieuleA 
to  observe  was  that  any  answer  was  given  to  the  facts  whida  1 
stated,  or  to  the  arguments  used.     It  is  true  that  a  counts? 
meeting  was  called  by  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Suffolk,  ac^<! 
that  the  representatives  of  the  Union  of  Woodbridge  were  the  ^' 
to  comment  on  my  statement.    I  had  expected  that  they  woa^ 
have  been  prepared  to  show  that  I  was  wrong  in  my  figur^^ 
or  in  the  conclusions  I  had  drawn  from  them.    I  had  expect^S 
them  to  say,  *  Why  does  Mr.  Hastings  charge  us  with  havix::^ 
violated  the  spirit  of  the  Poor  Law  Act,  and  with  having  giv^3 
an  inordinate  amount  of  out-relief?     Our  circumstances,    ^ 
any  rate,  differ  from  those  of  the  Siiropahire  union  of  which  Wm 
spoke,  and  we  are  placed  under  conditions  which  make  it  ioa- 
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'  Why  should  Mr.  Hastings  select  our 


le  for  OS  to  do  otherwise 
fiurprise  they  sai^ 
say  was  in  effect  this 

tioioD  from  all  otbei-s  to  coudemn  us  fur  our  out-reitef  ?  We 
are  not  sinners  above  all  the  Galileans  ;  on  the  contrary,  there 
are  at  least  half-a-dozen  unions  in  Suff<dk  which  are  at  this 
mofnent  giving  out-relief  just  as  profusely  as  we  are.'  It 
•eemed  to  me  that  thiis was  a  tolerable  confinnation  of  the  views 
1  bad  expressed — viz.,  that  lamentable  laxity  of  administration 
prevailed  throughout  many  unions  of  the  country,  and  that  this 
state  of  things  required  an  energetic  remedy.  There  was, 
however,  one  argument  used,  or  rather  one  assertion  made,  in 
reply  to  my  remarks.  It  was  stated  in  more  than  one  quarter 
that  the  principles  canieil  out  at  Atcham  might  d<i  well  enough 
for  a  rural  union,  but  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  apply 
them  to  the  more  concentrated  population  of  a  town.  Now,  I 
can  give  a  remarkable  answer  to  this  objcctiou.  Since  the 
year  1871,  wheti  I  addressed  the  Association  at  Leeds,  the 
Local  Government  Board  have  enlarged  the  area  of  the  Atcham 
Union,  and  have  added  the  town  of  Shrewsbury  thereto.  When 
this  step  was  taken,  it  was  affirmed  by  many  that  it  would  be 
impssible  to  carry  out  what  had  become  kuown  as  the  Atehani 
System  within  the  enlarged  borders  of  the  union,  I  am  glad 
to  «aT  that  the  Atcham  guardians  thought  otherwise  ;  that 
they  unflinchingly  upheld  their  principles,  and  that  they  found 
themselves  rewarded  with  the  most  satisfactory  results.  When 
the  town  of  Shrewsbury  first  came  under  their  administration, 
t  Charity  Organisation  Committee  was  formed  to  investigate 
all  the  cases  of  destitution,  real  or  sujiposed,  in  whiuh  out-door 
relief  was  given  ;  and  this  coouuittee  was  suiiplied  with  a  fuud, 
mticd  by  voluntary  contribution  for  the  purpose,  in  order  to 
break  the  effects  of  the  necessary  change,  and  to  prevent  any 
hardship  falling  upon  individuals.  The  result  of  the  inquiry 
was  that  more  than  one-t!urd  of  those  receiving  out-relief  were 
it  once  struck  off  the  roll  as  undeserving,  and  that  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  fund  remained  on  the  hands  of  th^  committee,  simply 
because  they  could  discover  very  few  eases  for  which  it  could 
be  tnade  available.  The  same  gratifying  decrease  of  pauperism 
that  had  previously  been  observed  in  the  rural  district  of 
Aleham,  was  now  observed  in  the  urban  district  of  Shrewsbury, 
%tA  the  sound  principle  of  Poor  Law  administration,  which  has 
again  and  again  been  enunciated  to  demonstration,  was  once 
mure  proved  by  the  evidence  of  facts.  If  examples  on  a  wider 
*c«le  arc  needed,  I  can  point  to  the  city  of  Manchester,  whose 
gmrdians  have,  for  a  little   time  past,  carried  out  a  code  of 
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regulations  of  their  own  for  the  reduction  of  out-door  relief; 
and  I  find  that,  without  refusing  help  in  any  case  really  re> 
quiring  it,  the  out-door  paupers  in  Manchester  have  been  con- 
sequently  reduced  from  2,319  to  931,  and  that  the  in-door,  who 
in  1874  numbered  2,957,  were  last  year  2,940.  The  only  con- 
elusion  can  be  that  there  were  upwards  of  1 ,300  persons  in  Mtih 
Chester  who  fancied  that  they  could  not  support  themselves,  or 
made  others  think  they  could  not,  until  a  test  was  applied  to 
their  inability,  on  the  application  of  which  test  they  discovered 
either  that  they  were  capable  of  self-support,  or  that  thej 
had  relations  who  were  willing  to  keep  them.  I  point  u 
another  example  to  the  metropolitan  union  of  St.  George's-in- 
the-East,  where  a  similarly  vigorous  administration  has  been 
followed  by  like  results.  I  may  add  that,  in  a  rural  union 
with  which  I  am  intimately  acquainted,  in  my  own  county 
of  Worcester,  owing  to  the  representations  made  at  a  Weit 
Midland  Poor  Law  Conference,  a  committee  of  the  guardians 
was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  out-relief.  It  had  been 
loudly  affirmed  by  that  very  board  that  no  reduction  in  the 
out-relief  was  possible,  and  that  no  relief  of  any  kind  was  giyen 
except  in  necessitous  cases ;  and  yet  the  result  of  the  inquiry 
was  that  the  out-relief  was  reduced  at  once  by  a  large  amount 
I  am  convinced  that  similar  inquiries  in  a  large  proportion  of 
the  unions  throughout  England  and  Wales  would  lead  to  a 
like  saving ;  and  I  am  anxious  to  ask  on  what  grounds  such  a 
step  can  be  refused.  The  example  of  Atcham  is  before  tlie 
world.  The  Local  Government  Board  has  called  attention, in 
its  official  reports,  to  the  salutary  rules  adopted  in  that  union, 
and  to  the  benefits  that  have  resulted  therefrom;  and  vet, not- 
withstanding the  improvements  effected,  as  I  grateiully  ac- 
knowledge, by  the  influence  of  the  Poor  Law  Conferencei, 
there  is  at  this  moment  a  large  amount  of  superfluous  out-relief 
granted  in  England.  It  is  defended  on  the  score  of  charity; 
but  let  me  ask  what  kind  of  charity  is  that  which  relieves  deft- 
titution  out  of  the  pockets  of  our  neighbours  ?  Let  it  neTer 
be  forgotten  that,  a  large  proportion  of  the  ratepayers  wbo 
have  to  pay  for  this  out-relief  are  themselves  but  a  little 
removed  above  the  ranks  of  poverty,  that  they  are  making  an 
honest  struggle  to  keep  their  own  heads  above  water,  and  that 
every  penny  spent  in  this  miscalled  charity  is  another  wdgbt 
on  their  shoulders  to  sink  them  to  the  bottom.  Consider  that 
the  fewer  paupers  there  are  to  keep,  the  greater  is  the  wage 
fund  to  be  distributed  among  industrious  workmen,  and  that 
every  shilling  eaten  up  by  the  rates  is  so  much  subtracted  from 
the  property  of  the  weekly  wage  class.     Consider  that  if  we 
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could  do  no  more  than  raise  all  the  unions  in  England  to  the 
level  of  the  highest,  what  an  enormous  increment  to  national 
wealth,  happiness,  and  self-respect  would  ensue.  We  hear  a 
great  deal  about  the  burden  whieh  is  thrown  by  the  rates  upon 
the  agricultural  class*  It  surprises  me  that  no  greater  effort 
is  made  by  that  class  to  rediiec  the  amount  of  out-door  relief 
which  forms  so  large  a  part  of  their  taxation.  They  ask  for 
elective  county  boai-ds;  they  ask  for  subsidies  from  the 
national  exchequer;  but  have  they  ever  heard  of  the  old  pro- 
verb that  God  helps  them  who  help  themselves  ?  The  boards 
of  guardians  throughout  the  rural  districts  are  mainly  in  the 
hands  of  the  tenant  fanners.     Does  it  occur  to  them  that  by 

^ carrying  out,  honestly  and  steadily,  the  principles  uf  the  law 
which  they  are  apiKjinted  to  administer^  they  may  effect  in  a 
short  time  a  large  reduction  in  the  burdens  of  which  they  com- 
nlain  ?  The  recent  rise  io  the  rate  of  the  agricultural  wages 
Bas  taken  away  all  excuse  for  that  miserable  system  of  sup|>le- 
na  en  ting  wages  by  doles  in  the  shape  of  out-door  relief.  The 
candle  cannot  be  burned  at  both  ends.  Agricultural  labourers 
most  not  come  upon  the  farmers,  on  the  one  liand  for  higher 
wages,  and  on  the  other  for  sup}>ort  out  of  the  rates.  The 
trae  economical  principle  throughout  all  trades  and  occupations 
18  to  pay  a  man  well  for  the  services  which  he  renders,  and  to 
leave  him  to  provide  by  his  own  foresight  and  thrift  for  the 
probable  hour  of  sickness,  and  the  inevitable  period  of  old  age. 
I  am  confirmed  in  the  conclusions  I  have  expressed  by  a 
pemaal  of  the  evidence  and  the  draft  Report  of  a  Select  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Scotch  Poor  Law.  I 
find  that  the  same  results  as  have  been  observed  in  England 
leein  to  have  followed  in  Scotland,  from  the  practice  of  giving 
Ottt-relief,  and  that  it  appears  to  be  the  conviction  of  most  of 
the  witnesses  that  a  considerable  diminution  of  pauperism 
might  be  expected  to  follow  from  a  more  rigid  application  of 
the  workhouse  test.  I  do  not  think  that  the  principles  which 
this  Aaaociation  should  advocate  in  the  interests  of  the  whole 
kingdom  can  be  better  expressed  than  in  the  fallowing  words, 
which  I  take  from  the  draft  report  of  Mr.  Craufurd,  who  waB 
tlie  Chairman  of  the  Committee: — 

^  •  Although  your  Committee,  as  stated  at  the  commencement 
t)f  thk  report,  do  not  see  the  possibility  of  abolishing  the  Poor 
Law,  they  are  fully  sensible  of  the  grave  evils,  moral,  social, 
ind  economical^  which  are  created  by  granting  to  any  class  in 
the  o«)mmunity  a  legal  claim  for  relief  on  their  w^ealtliier 
ttcighlx>urs.  The  mass  of  evidence  which  has  been  laid  before 
them  teems  with  instances  of  the  amount  of  improvidence  and 
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recklessness  which  it  engenders,  and  the  reports  of  the  Board 
of  Supervision  abound  in  cases  which  show  how  the  mere  fact 
of  legislating  for  the  poor  tends  to  create  a  conviction  that  the 
law  will  do  everything  for  them,  and  to  destroy  industry  and 
self-help  in  themselves,  while  drying  up  the  natural  flow  jof 
charity  and  assistance  from  others.  The  only  means  of  di- 
minishing these  evils  is  by  insisting  on  the  application  of  the 
most  stringent  checks  in  the  administration  of  the  law.  The 
provisions  of  the  law  should  be  such  as  sternly  to  reject  all 
considerations  but  those  of  strict  justice  ;  to  relieve  none  but 
those  whom  their  relatives  arc  unable  to  support ;  to  admit  no 
arguments  of  mere  sympathy ;  and  to  leave  all  questions  of 
benevolence  to  be  dealt  with  by  private  charity.* 

I  commend  this  subject  to  the  attention  of  the  CounciL 
Mr.  Sclater-Booth  has  given  a  written  assurance  to  our  depu- 
tation that  means  shall  be  taken  to  diminish  out-door  relief, 
and  I  am  convinced  that  we  can  render  no  better  service  to 
the  whole  community  than  to  press  this  great  question  on  the 
attention  of  the  Government  and  the  Legislature.  I  adviae 
that  a  special  committee  should  be  appointed  by  the  Council 
to  consider,  if  possible,  with  the  aid  of  delegates  from  the 
various  Poor  Law  conferences,  the  whole  question  of  Poor 
Law  administration  ;  and  1  do  not  doubt  that  valuable  resulli 
may  follow  from  their  deliberations  and  report. 

There  is  one  point  connected  with  the  Poor  Law  in  respect 
of  which   Scotland  appears   to  have  achieved   a   remarkable 
success.     There  is  no  doubt  that  the  least  satisfactory  part  of 
the  workhouse  system  is  that  of  the  care  and  education  of  the 
children  within  the  house.      They  inevitably  grow  tip  with 
little  self-reliance,  destitute  of  those  valuable  characteristics 
which  flow  from  domestic  training,  and  are  only  too  apt  to  fall 
back  into  the  ranks  of  pauperism.      It  is  especially  difficult  to 
give  a  good  education  in  the  workhouse  schools.      All  school 
managers  are  aware  that  a  small  school  is  usually  less  efficient 
than  a  large  one,  and  in  the  case  of  workhouse  schools,  which 
are  nearly  all  small  in  numbers,  there  is  an  additional  difficulty 
that   the  teachers,  unless  in  rare  instances,  are  not  of  the 
highest  class.      To  remedy  this  mischief,  large  district  schools 
have  been  established  in  many  cases,  and  there  is  no  doubt  diat 
the  education  and  discipline  in  these  establishments  are  of  ft 
very   superior   kind   to   those   found   in  ordinary  workhouie 
schools.      On  the  other  hand,  it  is  stated  that  the  physical  and 
moral  evils  which  are  perhaps  inseparable  from  large  aggr^ 
gations  of  children  are  peculiarly  liable  to  break  out  when  a 
number  of  pauper  children  are  brought  together,  and  a  keen 
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eontroversy  has  recently  t-iiken  place  an  this  subject.     You  are 
probably   aware  of  the  admirahle    reports   made   hy  the   late 
Mrs.  Senior  on   the  district  schools  for  girls,  with  the  replies 
of  Mr.  Tufnell,  who  Hub  been  a  zealous  and  able  inspector  of 
those  establishments-     I  pronounce  no  opinion  upon  this  con- 
troversy further  than  to  say  that  I  think  it  amply  proved  that 
the  system  of  boarding  out  children  in  the  houses  of  the  cottier 
clasa,  under  proper  inspection,  has  been   a  great  success  in 
Scotland,  and  is  also  a  success  in  several  unions  in  England,  in 
which  it  has  been  tried  under  proper  conditions.     By  these 
1  mean  that  the  children  shall  be  placed  with  persons  who  are 
able  and  willing,  both  from  circumstances  and  from  character, 
to  feed  them  well  and  bring  them  up  morally,  and  that  a  careful 
and  unoeasiug  5upervi^iou  is  exercised  eitiier  by  tbe  guardians 
tbemselveSf  or  by  some  delegated  authority.    I  am  not  sure  that 
these  conditions  are  always  to  be  found  in  every  English  union, 
tnd  where  either  of  them  is  absent  there  are  fatal  olijections 
to  the  system.    Not  long  since  a  lamentable  instance  of  neglect 
and  cruelty  with  regard  to  some  cbiklren  who  had  been  boarded 
out  was  brought  to  tight  in   Cheshire.     That  case  no  doubt 
wfts  owing  to  a  total  absence  of  inspection.      The  answer  will 
probably  be  that  due  inspection  is  a  part  of  the  boarding  out 
system ;  but  just  what  I  fear  13  tliat  the  benevolent   aid,  to 
which  we  must  in  most  cases  trust  for  due  supervision,  wtmld 
be  active  and  efficient  when  the   system  was  first  started,  and 
mighi  become  feeble  and  fitful  after  wards*     There  is  much 
imdom  in  a  suggestion  made  in  a  report  of  one  of  the  local 
gorernment  inspectors,  that  no  general  rule  is  applicable  to  the 
subject^  that   there   are  unions  in  which  boarding  out  may  be 
wi^ly  pDictised,and  other  unions  in  which  something  different 
aay  be  preferable.       For  myself  I  should  wish  U}  f|uote  here, 
u  I  did  a  year  or  two  ago  at  our  West  Midland  Conference, 
the  example  of  my  own  union,  in  which  a  jilau    has    been 
followe<l  which,  I   think*  meets  some  of  the  difiicnlties  of  the 
mm*      We  board  our  children  in  the  workhouse,  but  do  not 
edoeate  them  in  the  tiouse.    They  are  sent  daily  to  the  national 
fdiDol  of  the    parish,  where    they    associate  on    e«jual    terms 
»ith    other  chililren,   learn    with   them   and   play  with   them, 
ind  thus  for  a  large   portion  of  the   day  are    removed   from 
tbo«e  peculiar  influences  which  unhaji[aly  mnst  always  operate 
ui  tiie   house.     They   wear  no  distinctive  dress,   and    are  in- 
diitingutshable  from  otlier  children,  and   1  wdl  venture  to  sny 
lliit,  in    point   of   health  and    looks,   they  can    be   compared 
idtiintageously  with  the  children  of  the  surrounding  peasantry. 
We  UiQs  retain  the  security  of  our  own  care  that  the  childi-en 
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are  well  fed^  well  clad,  and  cared  for,  and  at  the  same  time  we 
ensure  for  them  regularity  of  attendance  at  school,  and  an  ex* 
cellent  education  on  the  same  footing  as  children  of  the  inde- 
pendent class.     I  have  read  on  this  subject  some  excelleot 
remarks  by  Mr.  Skelton,  the  Secretary  of  the  Poor  Law  Board 
for  Scotland.     But,  while   acknowledging  the  instnictioii  I 
have  derived  from  his  pages,  I  cannot  avoia  commenting  on  one 
remark  he  makes.     He  is  a  strong  advocate  for  the  boardings 
out  system,  and  like  many  other  conscientious  advocates  be 
quite   believes  that  everyone  who  differs  from  him  must  be 
altogether  wrong.     He  seems  to  be  of  opinion  that  everyone  in 
England  who  understands  the  subject  is  on  his  side  of  the 
question,  and  he  makes  the  observation  that  it  is  only  social 
theorists  like  the  late  Lord  Lyttelton  who  hold  the  oppoaite 
view.     Now  to  anyone  who  was  acquainted  even  half  as  well 
as  I  was  with  the  life  of  the  late  Lord  Lyttelton,  this  is  a 
curious  remark.    For  many  years  of  his  life,  and  up  to  the  day 
of  his  death,  Lord  Lyttelton  was  chairman  of  the  Board  df 
Guardians  of  the  Bromsgrove  Union,  in  Worcestershire,  and 
gave  that  earnest  attention  to  the  work  which  he  did  to  idl  hit 
public  duties.     He  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the  necei- 
sities  of  workhouse  children,  and  if  he  entertained  any  strong 
objections  to  the  boarding-out  system,  it  must  have  been  from 
what  he  had  seen  for  himself  while  carrying  out  the  details  of 
the  Poor  Law  in  his  district     It  would  appear,  therefore,  that 
there  are  some  people  who  think  that  a  social  theorist  means  a 
man  who  works  hard  at  the  details  of  the  subjects  on  which  he 
speaks,  and  is  intimately  acquainted  with  all  their  bearinn, 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  then  is  the  definition  of  a 
practical  man.     I  notice  this  the  more,  because  I  observe  that 
a  charge  is  constantly  brought  against  the  members  of  thii 
Association,  that  they  are  theorists  dealing  vaguely  with  the 
matters  which  come  before  them.     Speaking  from  tJie  ezperi* 
ence  of  twenty  years,  I  can  say  that  there  is  in  my  belief  no 
body  of  men  voluntarily  associated  in  this  country  who  are  w 
practically  acquainted  with  the  subjects  on  which  they  offer 
suggestions,  as  are  the  members  of  our  own  Society,  No  doubt 
many  believe  that  I,  for  instance,  am  a  theorist,  and  that  if  I 
differ  in  any  observation  I  may  make  from  a  Government  offidfllf 
I  do  so  with  presumption.     If  I  may  be  pardoned  for  doing  aO| 
I  will  venture  to  tell  you  briefly  in  what  respects  I  am  theore* 
tical.     As  a  magistrate  and  a  judge  of  a  criminal  court,  I  have 
to  deal  constantly  with  the  administration  of  the  law.     I  hava 
to  supervise  the  police  of  my  county,  and  am  a  visitinffjuatice 
of  its  prison.     So  far  for  our  Department  of  Law  and  Bepres- 
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sion  of  Crime.  I  am  chairman  of  a  School  Boar  J,  an  J  manager 
in  vririous  capacities  of  some  half*flozen  bcIiuoIs  within  my 
county.  On  the  School  Attendance  Committee  of  my  Union  [ 
have  to  administer  the  compulsory  clait&e3  of  Lord  Sandon's 
Act.  I  am  chairman  of  the  local  examinations  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cambridge  in  my  neigh bonrhood,  and  to  that  extent 
have  to  concern  myself  with  higher  education.  So  far  for  our 
Education  Dejrartment  As  an  ex  officio  member  of  the  Board 
of  Guard ians^  1  have  to  look  after  the  sanitary  condition  of  my 
neighbourhood,  to  guard  against  outbreaks  of  disease,  and 
ta  see  that  the  Public  Health  Act  is  properly  applied*  Asa 
member  of  the  Committee  of  our  County  Hospital ,  I  have 
some  opportunity  of  seeing  how  the  sick  ought  to  be  cared  for. 
far  for  the  Health  Department.  Ag&in»  as  a  guardian,  I 
xe  to  look  to  the  working  of  the  Poor  Law,  and  to  do  my 
hmt  with  the  various  questions  which  nrUe  under  that  head. 
I  have  been  chairman  of  a  Model  Dvvelliugs  Association^  and 
have  had  to  see  to  the  housing  of  the  peojile.  These  are  my 
thforifis-  Some  people  might  be  apt  to  call  them  hard  facts ; 
tnd,  looking  to  the  demand  which  they  make  upon  my  time 
sad  strength,  and  the  little  leisure  which  is  left  me  for  that 
which  I  prize  most  in  life,  my  own  domestic  happiness,  I  have 
lometimes  found  them  hard  enongh.  What  I  have  said  of  my- 
self may  be  said  of  a  large  number  of  members  of  this  Associa- 
tion; and  I  venture  to  think  that  we  may  make  some  sugges- 
tions upon  social  questionn^j  that  we  may  take  counsel  together 
for  the  good  of  the  people,  and  may  exchange  our  experiences 
in  public  work  with  considerable  advantage,  although  we  are 
not  within  the  charmed  circle  of  official  lite,  which  is  privileged 
to  regard  all  outride  its  pale  as  theorists  upon  every  question. 

It  were  in  my  opinion  much  to  be  i\ished  that  guai-diang  of 
tke  poor  should  be  left  to  the  performance  of  those  duties 
with  which  I  have  been  dealing;  but  of  late  years  it  has 
Wen  the  pc»licy  of  legislation  to  heap  upon  them  a  variety  of 
fanctioiis.  They  have  been  made  educational  authorities  under 
Lofd  Sandon's  Act;  and  the  Public  Health  Act  some  years 
ifprj  invested  them  with  the  sanitary  administration  of  all  rural 
i\^'  '  Against  this   last  error,   as  we  deem  it  to  be,  the 

A'  1  has  constantly  protested.     So  far  as  I  am  aware, 

til  the  rxperience  that  has  been  gathered  since  the  fiassing  of 
ike  Act  has  gone  to  confirm  our  conclusion  that  the  unit  of 
iiaitirjr  administration  ought  to  be  the  county  and  not  the 
Mian,  The  joint  committee  appointed  by  our  Association  and 
ly  the  sister  society,  the  British  Medical  Association,  have,  a 
few  montlis  since,  presented  a  memorial  to  the  Premier  on  this 
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subject.  They  pray  that  some  further  inquiry  may  be  mii|( 
with  regard  to  the  areas  of  sanitary  administration ;  they  poioi 
to  the  necessity  for  the  consolidation  of  various  offices  rm 
unnecessarily  multiplied ;  and  they  ask  that  the  public  healtl 
should  be  guarded  throughout  the  country  by  officials  of  the 
highest  class  and  by  representative  bodies  of  weight  inj 
authority.  I  trust  and  believe  that  this  question  wiU  not  be 
lost  sight  of  by  the  Council. 

Another  question  which  has  been  considered  by  us  during 
the  present  year  has  been  that  of  the  Licensing  Laws.  I  entirelj 
concur  with  the  recommendation  made  by  our  President  in  hu 
opening  address,  that  the  Council  might  usefully  appoint  i 
committee  to  consider  the  whole  subject ;  but  I  wish  it  to  be 
understood  that  we  have  more  than  once  followed  this  course, 
and  I  believe  with  beneficial  results.  Some  six  years  ago  we 
had  a  special  committee  sitting  on  the  subject  for  some  montfaB; 
and  they  collected  evidence  and  framed  a  report  thereon.  We 
were  able  at  that  time  to  make  a  number  of  suggestions  to  tiie 
Home  Office,  and  some  of  these  were  embodied  m  the  Licens- 
ing Bill  passed  by  Mr.  Secretary  Bruce.  The  creation,  for 
instance,  of  a  county  licensing  committee,  in  place  of  entrasting 
the  execution  of  the  law  to  a  large  and  fluctuating  body  oi 
justices,  was  our  recommendation.  We  were  not  so  succettful 
in  supporting  a  provision  which  would,  I  believe,  have  been 
productive  of  the  best  result^),  to  absolutely'  limit  the  number 
of  licences  that  could  be  granted  in  any  district  of  town  or 
country.  We  have  again  this  year  made  some  recommendation 
to  the  Home  Office,  to  which  1  trust  the  Association  will  rive 
its  approval.  We  have  especially  recommended  that  the  law 
in  regard  to  outdoor  licences  should  be  amended.  At  present, 
as  you  are  aware,  when  an  application  is  made  to  Justices  m 
Petty  Sessions  to  license  a  public-house  or  a  beer-house,  or 
any  house  in  which  drink  is  sold  for  indoor  consumption, 
the  bench  has  an  absolute  discretion  whether  it  will  or  will  not 
grant  the  request ;  but  when  an  application  is  made  for  a 
licence  to  sell  drink  for  outdoor  consumption,  the  justices  have 
no  option  of  refusal,  except  under  rare  circumstances.  If  the 
applicant  has  been  convicted  of  crime,  or  if  his  house  be  noto- 
riously the  resort  of  thieves  or  other  bad  characters,  or  if  his 
house  be  not  rated  at  the  required  value,  then  the  justices  cin 
refuse.  But  I  need  not  tell  you  that  such  is  very  rarely  the 
case.  No  person  applies  unless  his  house  be  of  the  rateable 
value  required  by  the  law,  for  it  is  easy  to  raise  it  to  that 
amount,  which  is  often  done,  I  am  told,  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  acquiring  a  licence.     A  house  is  not  at  the  time  of 
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ipplication  the  resort  of  bad  characters,  for  it  is  only  likely 
to  become  so  after  the  licence  has  been  obtained.  Practically 
the  justicea  are  left  without  any  discretion.  I  have  niyi^elf  sat 
on  the  bench  when  applications  have  been  made  which  I  knew 
it  was  not  desirable  to  grant,  made  for  houses  which  were  close 
to  premises  already  licensed,  made  for  houses  in  situations 
where  no  legitimate  requirements  could  justify  the  privilege. 
But  knowing  all  this',  I  was  powerless  in  the  matter.  Now  I 
cm  imagine  a  policy  of  the  law  which  would  open  the  trade  in 
alcoholic  liquors  freely  to  all  comers,  which  would  make  it  a  mere 
inatter  of  fiscal  regulation  and  of  profit  to  the  Exchequer,  by 
the  granting  of  a  licence  to  every  applicant  Such  a  system 
has  been  tried,  I  believe,  in  Liverpool,  and  I  believe  it  is  also 
known  with  what  results.  I  can  also  imagine  a  policy  which 
would  say,  This  is  a  trade  which  requires  regulation,  not  merely 
as  to  its  hours  and  the  mode  of  conducting  business,  but  also 
18  to  the  limits  of  its  operations,  and  those  who  are  entinisted 
with  the  administration  of  justice,  and  who  know  best  what 
are  the  causes  of  crime,  shall  have  vested  in  them  the  discretion 
of  saying  to  what  point  those  limits  shall  extend.  But  what  I 
cannot  unagine,  at  least  as  defensible,  is  a  state  of  the  law 
which  sends  applicants  to  the  bench,  and  prohibits  the  bench 
irom  refusing  an  application,  which  converts  magistrates  into 
dammies,  and  makes  them  mere  machines  for  registering  the 
certificates  of  the  Excise.  Twelve  months  ago  I  protested  in 
my  own  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  against  the  continuance  of 
this  state  of  the  law.  I  protest  against  it  here,  and  I  believe 
that  a  feeling  is  rising  throughout  the  country,  and  not  the 
least  among  the  magistracy,  which  will  shortly  compel  the 
Legislature  to  reconsider  its  steps  in  this  matter.  A  few  months 
since  we  called  the  attention  of  Mr,  Secretary  Cross  to  this 
condition  of  the  law  in  a  memorial  which  we  addressed  to  him ; 
und  if  the  Council  should  think  fit  to  reappoint  their  special 
committee  on  the  subject,  I  feel  little  doubt  that  the  question 
will  once  more  be  submitted  to  them,  and  will  meet  with  the 
attention  it  deserves. 

We  have  also  considered  the  resolutions  which  were  sent 
up  to  us  from  the  Congress  at  Liverpool  last  year  on  the  con- 
dition of  merchant  seamen,  and  after  a  lengthened  investigation 
by  a  committee,  we  adopted  certain   recommendations  which 
were  sent  to  the  Board  of  Trade.     There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  state  of  things  in  the  merchant  navy  as  respects  the  diet, 
the  discipline,  the   mode  of  paying   off,  and    other   matters, 
urgently  requires  amendment ;  and  on  this  and  other  questions 
referred  to  them,  the  Council   have  done  their  best  to  carry 
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out  the  views  of  the  Association.  The  object  of  our  So 
is  not  to  put  forward  dogmatic  views,  or  to  be  a  propaganc 
particular  social  beliefs,  but  it  is  to  encourage  free  &c\ii 
to  promote  interchange  of  opinion,  to  afford  an  arena  fo: 
inquiry  and  debate.  When  all  this  results  in  establi 
clearly  that  some  measure  of  improvement  is  required 
Council  are  ever  ready  to  move  in  the  matter ;  and  I  con 
these  observations  by  saying,  that  whatever  may  be  re 
mended  to  us  by  the  prosperous  and  intelligent  comm 
among  whom  we  have  been  assembled  during  the  past  y 
we  shall  take  into  our  careful  consideration,  and  shall  endei 
to  bring,  if  it  be  possible,  to  a  successful  issue. 


SELECT  PAPERS, 

NOTICES    OF    PAPEES, 
DISCUSSIONS, 


ETC.,  FlC. 
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JURISDICTIOX    OVEli    THE    SEAS. 

Wlifthr  the  Jurisdiction  of  a  Nation^  Civti  and  Criminaif  over 
the  Seas  adjoining  its  Territory ^  outjht  to  be  i/eueral  or 
limited^  and^  if  Umited,  to  what  extent  f  By  Sreldon 
Amos,  M.A.,  Pi^oteseor  of  Jurispnideiice,  University  Col- 
lege, London. 

IT  is  well  known  that  thesubjectof  the  Jurisdiction  of  a  State 
for  certain  purposes  over  the  seas  adjoining  its  territory 
has  recently  undergone  considerable  discussion  in  England, 
and  tbe  public  attention  which  was  called  last  year  to  the  de- 
mion  by  the  Court  of  Criminal  Appeal  of  what  is  known  as 
\\^^FrancQnia  Case"  [The  Queen  t\  Keyn,  Law  Rep.  Ex.  D-, 
inL  ii.,  p,  63],  as  well  as  the  lengthened  arguments  and  elabo- 
r^e  judgments  ti>  which  tliat  case  gave  rise,  have  done  much, 
both  to  enforce  the  necessity  of  attaining  a  practical  solution 
of  a  somewhat  difficult  problem,  nafiooal  and  international,  and 
tr>  help  forward  that  solutiun.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  par- 
ticuUr  circumstances  presented  by  the  Franconia  case  seem 
to  have  been  without  precedent.  If  indeed  it  be  true  that  a 
fotigner  has  ne%^er  been  indicted  before  for  negligent  collision 
■tth  a  British  ship  within  two  miles  and  a  half  of  the  English 
coast,  resulting  in  death,  this  is  at  least  as  likely  to  have  ha[H 
peued  through  defect  or  uncertainty  of  jurisdiction  as  through 
the  unparalleled  nature  of  such  a  misadventure.  Thus  the 
importance  of  the  general  topic  must  be  measured,  not  by 
tbe  nuity  in  the  past  of  appeals  to  Courts  of  Law,  but  by  the 
tahereot  probability  of  u  recurrence  of  like  disasters,  and  by 
the  advantage  of  settling  or  even  of  eclargiug  jurisdiction  for 
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Bucli  purposes.  The  judgments  in  the  Francoma  case,  and 
more  particularly  the  exhaustive  one  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice* 
have  been  of  special  service  in  reference  to  future  practical  or 
legislative  considerations.  The  copious  citations  adduced  from 
almost  eveiy  writer  of  repute  who  has  dealt  with  the  subject 
from  one  point  of  view  or  another ;  the  enumeration  and  analysis 
of  every  convention,  legislative  act,  judicial  decision,  or  extra- 
judicial utterance,  capable  of  throwing  light  on  the  subject; 
and  the  patient  discrimination  between  the  facts  of  Englisli 
and  the  facts  of  International  Law,  simplify  vastly  the  purely 
legislative  process,  and  in  fact  di&pense  with  its  earlier  and 
indispensable  stages.  It  is,  again,  no  ^mall  advantage  in  the 
discussion  of  a  question  of  general  expediency,  as  bearing  on 
changes  in  the  law,  English  and  Internationa!,  to  have  at  hand 
a  large  body  of  judicial  opinions,  even  though  not  altogether 
unanimous,  as  to  what  the  existing  rules  of  English  and  of  | 
In  ternational  Law  really  are,  or  are  supposed  to  be.  It  may 
be,  indeed,  that  these  rules  are  not  definitely  fixed  as  yet,  or  that 
they  must  await  further  decisions  for  their  final  enucleation- 
But  it  is  none  the  less  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  discussion 
to  know  how  far  the  prevalent  rules  are  precise,  uniformly 
accepted  J  and  stable,  and  how  far  they  are  not. 

It  is  proposed  J  however,  here  to  consider  the  question  of 
jurisdiction  over  the  sea  immediately  adjoining  national  terri- 
tory as  a  legislative  and  not  as  a  legal  question,  and  therefore 
the  existing  state  of  the  law  is  only  so  far  relevant  as  it  indi-i 
cates  difficulties  or  facilities  in  introducing  such  modifications' 
as  general  expediency  suggests-  The  foHowing  priuci|)leis  are 
here  connnendcd  as  furnishing  the  basis  on  which  any  general 
settlement  of  the  International  Law  and  practice,  and  thereby^ 
of  British  Law  and  practice,  ought  to  proceed. 

A  jurisdiction  of  some  sort  and  for  some  purposes  over  the 
high  seas  adjoining  the  national  territory  is  inherent  in  thej 
notion  of  national  sovereignty  when  this  notion  becomes  fuUyJ 
developed.  This  sovereignty  implies  that  the  State  is  physi-i 
cally  competent  to  protect  its  shores  against  hostile  aggression,' 
jdratical  assault,  or  civic  disorder,  and  that  lur  these  pur|Kises 
the  arm  of  the  Executive,  as  empuw^ered  h)'  law,  and  fortified 
by  Courts  of  Justice,  must  be  able  to  reach  to  some  distauce' 
at  least  into  the  high  seas.  This  sovereignty  further  implies 
that  the  State  is  rightfully  competent  to  determine  the  conditiyuff 
on  which  foreigners  shall  approach  its  coasti«,  to  exact  dues  for 
the  construction  and  maintenance  of  public  works  connected 
with  navigation,  and  to  levy  tolls  and  imposts  on  merchandised 
imitorted  or  exported*    This  sovereignty  again  implies,  though^ 


less  distinctly  and  inevitably,  that  the  State  is  rightfully  com- 
jietent  to  protect  its  citizens  in  turning  the  waters,  the  bed,  or 
the  subsoil  of  the  adjoining  sea,  to  such  appro[)riate  and  advan- 
tageous uses  as  they  are  strictly  susceptible  of,  keeping  in  view 
the  natural  expectations  and  long-established  usages  of  a 
marine  population,  the  claims  of  foreigners,  and  the  general 
practices  of  civilised  mankind.  Lastly,  this  sovereignty  implies 
that  the  State  is  morally  and  legally  entitled  to  resort  to  all 
necessary  roeasurea,  and  to  employ  all  necessary  instruments, 
executive,  administrative,  and  judicial,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting, in  the  most  efficacious  way,  the  sovereignty  of  the 
State  in  those  special  respects  which  Imve  just  been  enume- 
fRled. 

Thus  it  must  be  held  to  follow  as  a  direct  consequence 
fmm  the  doctrine  of  the  sovereignty  of  an  independent  Stat^, 
that,  within  a  certain  distance  of  its  shores,  it  must  actually 
And  rightfully  exercise  a  fihysical  dominion  in  respect  of  certain 
(Jistinctly  assignable  classes  of  objects,  to  which,  undoubtedly, 
belong  ( 1 )  the  defence  of  the  national  territories  against  hos- 
tilities, warlike  operations,  piratical  adventures,  or  civic  dis- 
turbance;  (2)  matters  relating  to  revenue*  quarantine,  and 
the  admission  of  foreigners  into  the  national  territory,  and  of 
tifeign  ships  into  the  national  ports  and  harbours;  (3)  local 
fisheries  and  submarine  mines;  (4)  the  practical  measures 
Beeded  to  assert  and  secure  the  dominion  itself.  This  last 
requirement  involves  the  right  of  a  qualified  jurisdiction,  and 
the  list  itjself  cannot  be  finally  exhaustive. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  the  German  jurist,  lleflterj 
m  recounting^  from  a  purely  inductive  point  of  view*  the  actual 
authority  conceded  by  law  to  States  in  respect  of  the  sea 
Invrdering  the  coast-line,  and  after  noticing  that  the  limits  of 
the  territory  of  a  State  are  partly  physical  and  partly  intel- 
lectual, gives  a  list  of  objects  in  respect  of  which  a  State 
rightfully  extends  its  dominion  over  the  adjoining  sea,  which 
closely  coincides  with  the  above  list  prepared  by  a  strictly  de- 
doctive  process,  as  following  iVom  the  notion  of  sovereignty. 
Heffter  says  ('  Europiiische  Volkerrecht,"  §  66)  that  in  respect 
«f  the  sea  adjoining  its  territory,  the  State  to  which  the  coast 
ktloiiffs  is  entitled — 

!*  *  To  procure  information  as  to  the  eaut?e  of  approach  ol 
•  foreign  vessel,  or  if  the  information  be  refused*  or  in  case  of 
•Bftricion,to  procure  it  forcibly,  and  to  take  measures  to  guard 
■gunflt  dangers. 

2*  •  To  prevent  breaches  of  the  peace,  and  actively  to 
iDlervenc  for  this  purpose* 
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3.  'To  regulate  the  use  of,  or  to  use,  the  ajjoining  ?eas. 

4.  ^  To  exercise    the    right    of  embargo,  and    to    employ 
crukers  against  sraugglei-a. 

5-  *  To  exercise  a  right  of  jurisdictioD.* 
The  mention  of  this  last  head  coocenuDg  the  exercise  of  a 
right  of  jurisdiction  without  further  limitation  or  definition  at 
ouce  raises  the  question  as  to  what  sort  of  jurisdiction  is  meant, 
whether  civil  or  criminal,  or  both,  and  whether  general  or 
limited,  and,  if  limited,  to  what  extent  Looking  at  this  ques- 
tion from  the  |>olitical  and  legislative  rather  than  the  legal 
point  of  view,  it  would  seem  to  follow,  from  the  description  of 
national  sovereignty  already  given  in  reference  to  this  subject, 
that  a  State  at  the  least  must  and  ought  tri  possess  such  a  right 
of  jurisdiction  as  may  be  needed  to  protect  in  the  most  ready 
and  efficacious  way  the  other  branches  of  sovereign  right  which 
it  has  been  seen  that  a  State  must  be  presumed  to  have  over 
the  seas  adjoining  its  territory*  Whether  such  a  jurisdietioii 
is  termed,  or  is  in  fact,  criminal  or  civil,  must  depend  on  the 
special  remedies  provided  for  wrongs,  upon  tlie  procedure  t^j  be 
resorted  to  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  injured,  and  upon  the  courts 
in  which  the  remedies  have  to  be  sought  All  this  is  matter  of 
strictly  local  and  national  concern,  and  is  scarcely  susceptible  of 
Ceneral  and  unttbrm  internuiional  agreement  It  is,  however, 
nf  general  ioteruatiunai  concern,  that  under  the  plea  of  a 
necessary  and  unavoidable  jurisdiction  for  the  protection  of 
well-established  sovereign  rights,  the  common  and  equally 
welbestabiished  rights  of  independent  navigation  be  not  need- 
lessly and  recklessly  infringed.  In  view  of  this,  recourse  might 
be  had  to  the  rule  of  French  law  cited  by  Sir  R.  Philbmore  in 
the  Franamia  case  [The  Queen  y.  Keyn,  Law  Rep.  Ex.  D,» 
vuL  ii.,  p,  82],  as  applicable  to  foreign  ships  in  French  har- 
bours, to  the  effect  that  they  are  subject  to  the  territorial  jurig- 
diction  in  all  that  concerns  offences  committed  by  or  against 
citizens,  or  by  or  agaiust  members  of  the  crew,  where  the  dis- 
vipUne  ami  iniern^l  mamtijemeut  of  the  ship  is  not  exclusively 
con^erneiL  If  tlie  jurisdiction  of  a  State  over  ships  and  their 
crews  approaching  the  national  territory  could  be  limited  in 
this  way,  all  the  rightful  claims  of  sovereignty  would  be  pro- 
tLicted,  and  a  guarantee  wouUl  be  afforded  against  the  capri- 
cious invasion  of  the  rights  of  free  navigation.  It  would  still 
remain  to  fix  and  determine,  either  by  a  general  rule  of  Inter- 
national Law,  or  by  a  series  of  sj>ecial  com[>acts  between  States, 
or  by  an  independent  claim  to  jurisdiction  on  the  part  of  indi- 
vidual States,  what  are  the  specific  offences  or  wronga  for 
which  foreign  citizens  in  foreign  ships  would  be  held  punish 
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ivilly  liable,  and  to  what  distance  from  the  shore  the 
jurisdiction  was  to  be  exercised. 

Supposing  these  principles  to  be  admitted,  the  further 
question  is  suggested  whether  it  would  or  would  not  be  con- 
veuitint  summarily  to  adopt  the  do-itrine  often  contcnderl  for 
as  an  expression  of  an  existing  principle  of  International  Law, 
that  within  n  definitely  ascertained  distance  of  the  shore  the 
iea  may  be  treated  for  all  physical ly  appropriate  puri)0!?es 
u  the  territory  of  the  State  to  which  the  shore  belongs.  1 1 
mil  be  seen  that  such  a  doctrine  at  once  excludes  all  the  liniita- 
UoDi*  carefully  introduced  and  inniiited  ujion  above.  Within 
the  limits  assigned,  every  ship,  whether  foreign  or  not,  becomes 
a$nmch  subjected  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ueighbouriiig  State 
18  if  it  were  in  a  harbour  of  that  State.  The  whole  body  of 
diril  and  criminal  law  instantly  applies,  as  of  course,  to  the 
ship  and  every  member  of  the  crew.  When,  however,  it  is 
recollected  how  diverse  and  disparate  in  moral  and  social  excel- 
leoctf  are  the  institutions  even  of  civilised  States  ;  how  various 
ate  ihe  prevalent  rules  of  evidence  and  the  principles  of  ad- 
imistering  justice  :  what  accidents  of  weather  or  considerations 
of  convenience  may  bring  the  largest  merchant  ships  of  a 
pleat  Slate  near  to  the  shore  of  a  weak  and  badly-tjoverned 
htiit*^ ;  the  objections  to  the  doctrine  of  the  territoriality  of  an 
adjoiujng  sea  seem  to  be  insuperable.  At  the  most,  the  designa- 
tioo  of  territor^f  can  be  extended  only  bv  analogy  to  a  portion 
of  the  high  seas  arbitrarily  marked  otf*  from  the  rest;  and 
while  no  special  advantage  is  derivable  tram  such  an  analogous 
u»e  of  a  name  carrying  with  it  characteristics  and  consequences 
which  can  neither  be  enumemted  nor  anticipated,  all  the 
idtanUiges  properly  sought  for  may  be  obtained  by  a  claim 
to  a  limited  jurisdiction  in  respect  of  certain  determinate 
topicfi. 

With  respect  to  the  limits  within  which  the  special  and 
limited  jurisdiction  liere  contended  for  may  most  expediently 
W  cbmied,  it  is  well  known  that  Bynkershoek's  rule,  as  laid 
down  in  his  treatise,  *i>t'  Dominio  Maris,'  to  the  eftect  that  the 
poirer  of  a  State  extended  over  the  sea  to  the  distance  that 
shot  cimid  be  fired  {quousfjue  tormentn  explodutitur)^  and  that 
this  dij« lance  must  vary  with  the  improvement  of  ai'tillery,  has, 
IfQiu  the  time  of  tlie  publicatitm  of  that  treatise  in  1702,  sug* 
geiled  the  limit  of  the  distance  of  a  cannon  shot,  or  of  a  marine 
li^agnr,  which  has  been  largely  adojited  by  later  authorities,  and 
which  has  bad  no  small  influence,  in  one  way  and  another,  on 
national   legislation,     But  it   will  be  found  that  for  a  variety 

specilic    purposes   and   on    ditlferent  coasts  a  considerable 
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variety  of  distances  has  been  adopted.  A  curious  instance  of 
this  variety  is  supplied  by  '  The  Customs  Consolidation  Act/ 
39  &  40  Vict,  c.  36,  in  which  the  several  distances  of  eight 
leagues,  four  leagues,  three  leagues,  and  one  league  are  men- 
tioned to  meet  the  various  cases  of  ships  and  their  crews,  or 
their  owners,  being  foreign  or  British,  and  of  the  chinnel 
between  England  and  France  being  narrower  or  broader. 
The  range  of  cannon  shot,  indeed,  is  becoming  a  more  and 
more  uncertain  and  indefinitely  extended  distance ;  while,  even 
if  it  were  definitely  and  finally  ascertained,  it  does  not  appear 
what  bearing,  except  for  the  mere  purpose  of  ready  calculation, 
the  power  of  discharging  artillery  from  the  shore  has  on  the 
right  and  power  of  exercising  jurisdiction.  Far  beyond  the 
range  of  cannon  shot  from  the  shore  the  State  which  owns 
the  nearest  territory  can  exercise  a  more  effectual  control  over 
the  sea  than  other  States,  and  it  may  often  happen  thaty  even 
far  within  the  range  of  cannon  shot,  a  State  may  for  the 
moment,  or  in  a  particular  part  of  its  shores,  be  unable  to 
exercise  any  control  at  all.  Thus,  while  for  all  the  definitelj 
assignable  purposes  on  behalf  of  which  the  right  of  jurisdictioD 
is,  on  the  principles  above  established,  to  be  claimed,  some 
limit  of  distance  from  the  shore  must  be  ascertained^  and  for 
many  of  these  purposes  the  limit  of  three  miles  is  at  once 
suitable  and  conformable  to  precedent,  it  must  not  be  taken  for 
granted  that  this  particular  limit,  or  any  other  single  limit,  will 
be  found  serviceable  for  all  purposes,  or  as  applied  to  all  shores 
and  the  adjoining  seas.  Each  particular  purpose  and  each  part 
of  the  coast  will  have  a  limited  distance  of  its  own,  though  for 
])urposes  of  obvious  convenience  the  distance  will  be  made,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  same  everywhere  and  for  all  purposes,  and 
in  a  matter  of  doubtful  interpretation  a  presumption  might 
well  be  raised  in  favour  of  this  distance. 

The  case  of  bays  of  various  dimensions  has  notoriously  pre- 
sented special  difficulties  in  the  course  of  rigorously  applying 
%vky  universal  rule  of  territorial  jurisdiction,  based  on  a 
determinate  distance  from  the  shore,  and  all  the  modes  of 
reducing  the  difficulty  by  including  the  whole  of  a  bay  less  than 
a  certain  distance  across  from  headland  to  headland  within  the 
adjoining  territory,  and  measuring  that  distance  in  accordance 
with  certain  rules  specially  applying  to  this  class  of  cases,  have 
been  found  in  practice  to  be  fluctuating  and  unsatisfactory. 
Indeed,  in  the  very  latest  English  judgment  on  the  subject 
*  The  Direct  United  States'  Cable  Company  (Limited),  Appel- 
lants, V,  The  Anglo-American  Telegraph  Company  (Limited) 
and  Others,  Re^ondents,'  delivered  on  February  14,  1877,b3 
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ibe  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privj  Council,  the  court  says 
that — '  It  does  not  appear  to  their  Lordships  that  jurists  and 
text  writers  are  agreed  what  are  the  rules  as  to  dinienBiuns  and 
configuration  which,  apart  from  other  considerations,  would 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  a  bay  is  or  is  not  a  part  of  the 
territory  of  the  State  jKJseessing  the  adjoining  coasts,  and  it 
oas  never,  that  they  can  find,  been  made  the  ground  of  any 
judicial  determination.'  It  is  here  openly  confessed  that  legis- 
Ittion  or  mutual  agreements  between  States,  or  a  practical 
claim  to  jurisdiction,  are  now  needed  in  order  to  settle  the 
rights  of  States,  part  of  the  territories  of  which  form  the  coast- 
lines of  bays  and  gulf**.  But  this  is  only  a  part  of  the  larger 
question  already  examined,  and  the  solution  of  one  class  of 
difficiUties  will  be  found  to  contain  within  it  the  mode  of  solu- 
tion of  the  other  likewiee. 

There  are  more  modes  than  one  in  which  the  special  juris- 
diction for  a  few  liu>ited  purposes  over  a  portion  of  the  high 
*ei8  DMiy  be  claimed  by  a  State,  as,  for  instance,  by  Great 
Britain. 

The  authority  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England  may 
be  cited  in  favour  of  the  \^ew  that  a  chiim  to  jurisdiction  over 
foreigners  within  a  strictly  defined  distance  of  her  shores 
might  be  successfully  asserted  by  England  through  some 
outward  manifestation  of  the  national  will,  and  that  such  a 
manifestation  is  needed  for  the  purpose*  The  words  of  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  are  {see  judgment  in  the  Franconia  case, 
uthorised  edition,  page  69)—*  It  may  well  he  that,  after  all 
that  has  been  said  and  done  in  this  respect — nW/pt  the  ini^tances 
which  have  been  mentioned  of  the  a(h>piion  of  the  three-miles' 
distance,  and  the  repeated  assertion  of  this  doctrine  by  the 
Writers  on  public  law,  a  nation  which  should  now  deal  with  this 
portion  of  the  sea  as  its  own,  so  as  to  make  foreigners  within  it 
lubject  to  its  law,  for  the  prevention  and  punishment  of 
offenccB,  would  not  be  considered  as  infringini^  the  rights  of 
other  nations.  But  I  apprehend  that  as  the  ability  so  to  deal 
^\\\i  these  waters  would  result,  not  from  any  original  or 
inherent  Fight,  but  from  the  acquiescence  of  other  States,  some 
outward  manifestation  of  the  national  will,  in  the  shape  of  open 
{victice  or  municipal  legislation,  so  as  to  amount,  at  least  con- 
«flructively,to  an  occupation  of  that  which  was  before  unappro- 
priited^  would  be  necessary  to  render  the  foreigner,  not 
previously  amenable  to  our  general  law,  subject  to  its  control/ 
These  observations  point  either  to  an  executive  act,  of  the 
nature  of  a  royal  proclamation,  emanating  from  the  Queen  in 
ttmacil,  and  purporting  to  be  an  exercise  of  the  royal  preroga- 
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tive,  or  a  legislative  act  of  a  declaratory  kind,  either  generally 
clainiing  jurisdiction,  or  empowering  the  Crown  to  assert  it, 
when  and  as  the  Queen's  advisers— say,  the  Board  of  Trade, 
the  Admiralty,  or  the  Home,  Foreis^n,  or  Colonial  Secretary — 
might  from  time  to  time  reeummeud. 

Ilow  far  these  ur  any  other  similar  modes  of  asserting 
jurkdiction  arc  in  any  country  sufficient  or  necessary  is  a 
question  belonginnr  to  the  constitutional  law  of  each  particular 
country.  Anyway,  it  would  probably  be  found  expedient  in 
practice  to  enter  into  diplomatic  negotiations  with  the  leading 
States  which,  either  on  account  of  their  extensive  sea- board 
or  their  vast  commercial  niarine,^  or  both  together,  are  most 
intereisted  in  the  ijuestion,  and  to  ascertain  the  real  points  of 
agreement  in  respect  of  the  sort  of  jurisdiction  to  be  exercised, 
and  the  limits  of  di5>tance  to  which  it  should,  according  to  the 
various  incidents  of  place,  occasion,  and  general  purpose,  reach. 
A  coojmun  understanding  might  probably  be  attained  in  this 
way  without  the  necessity  being  incurred  of  resorting  to  a 
furmal  convention.  The  assent  and  adhesion  of  all  the  minor 
or  less  interested  States  would  afterwards  be  obtained  with 
little  difficulty.  It  w^ould  only  rest  then  with  each  several 
State  to  take  such  steps  as  would  for  itself  be  constitutionally 
necessary  and  sufficient  to  vindicate  for  its  own  tribunals  the 
jurisdiction  thus  strictly  limited  and  defined.  The  probable 
course  which  will  be  pursued  in  Great  Britain  will  be  that  of 
referring  the  whole  question,  in  the  first  instance,  to  a  Royal 
Commission,  This  course  has  recently  been  pursued  in  the 
case  of  legislative  perplexities  relating  to  Naturalisation, 
Neutrality,  Slave  Circulars*  and  Extradition^  and  would  be 
equally  appropriate  in  the  present  case. 


On  the  Same.     By  Henry  Thomas  Young,  Solicitor. 

rilHE  question  propounded  to  us  *  Whether  the  jurisdiction 
J^  of  a  nation  civil  and  criminal  over  the  seas  adjoining  its 
territory  ouglit  to  be  general  or  limited,  and  if  limited,  to  what 
extent,'  is  one  which  involves  the  consideration  of  International 
Law  generally  in  regard  to  the  sea. 

Let  me  begin  by  stating  that  in  the  following  observatious 
in  speaking  of  the  sea  I  exclude  harboui"s,  gulfs,  bays,  and 
estuaries  inter  fauces,  as  being  admittedly  within  the  dominion 
and  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  adjoining  State. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  principles  which  ought  to  govern 


m  are    the    same    in    all  instances — namely,  that  in  natural 

justice,  which  is  the  guiding  principle  of  Internatitmal  Law,  a 

n«tioD  has  the  right  in  regard  to  the  open  seas  (which  are  not 

and  cannot    be    actually  occupied  and  appropriated    by  any 

power)  to  lay  down  and  enforce  by  its  own  authority  all  such 

reajsonable  rules  as  are  calculated  to  protect  the  lives,  property, 

and  natural  rights  of  its  citizens  and  the  revenues  of  the  State. 

In  this  broad  principle  it  does  not  appear  to  me  necessary  to 

make  any  distinction  between  seas  adjoining  any  territory  and 

more  distant  seas   by  claiming  exclusive  jurisdiction  for  any 

State  over  any  limited   portion.      There  does  not  seem  to  be 

any  necessity  for  claiming   such   exclusive   jurisdiction   for  a 

nation's  protection,  although   the   rules   to   be   laid  down  and 

insisted  upon  by  any  nation  may  vary  considerably  in  respect 

of  different  parts  of  the  seas  and  for  different  purposes. 

I  see  no  reason  in  natural  equity  why  an  Englishman 
should  be  deprived  of  tlie  protection  of  his  own  courts  when 
necessarily,  in  the  legitimate  pursuit  of  commerce,  sailing  close 
to  the  shores  of  a  foreign  State ;  nor  why,  if  at  sea  he  be  an 
aggressor  against  a  foreigner  either  near  to  or  at  a  distance 
from  the  State  of  such  foreigner,  he  should  not  be  liable  to  any 
reasonable  laws,  civil  and  criminal,  of  such  foreign  State  in 
respect  of  such  offence. 

We  need  neither  claim  exclusive  jurisdiction,  civil  or 
criminal,  over  any  part  of  the  sea,  nor  abandon  concurrent 
criminal  jurisdiction  any  more  than  we  abandon  civil  juris- 
diction, 

If  we  claim  exclusive  jurisdiction,  and  so  practically 
dominion  over  such  part  of  the  seas  as  we  can  protect  by 
cannon  from  our  shores,  we  have  to  consider  how  far  this  may 
imply  a  counter  obligation,  making  us  responsible  for  not  (by 
Diunicipal  regnlations  in  regard  to  civil  matters  and  maritime 
police)  affording  sufficient  protection  to  foreigners  passing 
within  the  limits  of  such  exclusive  dt>minion.  It  appears 
inconsistent  to  protect  the  civil  rights  of  our  citizens  by  our 
<^arts,  but  to  abandon  the  more  important  p  *oteetiou  of  their 
lives  to  foreign  jurisdiction  alone,  and  to  afford  facilities  for 
iniraunity  to  criminals. 

There  is  a  distinction  to  be  taken  between  the  right  of 
seaeral  concurrent  jurisdietion  of  our  courts  for  all  purposes 
for  the  protection  of  the  rights  and  revenues  of  our  St^ite  and 
citisens,  and  the  rules  upon  which  such  courts  are  to  act  when 
Wcretring  such  jurisdiction,  and  it  is  upon  the  latter  point  that 
^e  chief  difficulty  occurs. 

Two  important   decisions    affecting   these   questions  have 
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been  recently  given  by  our  courts  arising  out  of  the  collision  of 
the  Franconia  and  the  Strathclyde^  the  former  being  a  Germtn 
vessel  and  the  latter  English,  and  the  collision  having  occurred 
within  three  miles  of  the  coast  of  Kent,  and  being  clearly 
shown  to  have  been  the  fault  of  those  in  charge  of  the  Gemum 
vessel,  by  which  the  death  was  caused  of  an  Englishman  on 
board  the  English  vessel. 

In  the  first  of  these  Franconia  cases  the  captain  of  tlie 
German  vessel  was  tiied  for  manslaughter,  and  was  by  seven 
of  our  judges  acquitted  on  the  ground  that,  prior  to  28  Henrj 
VIII.  c.  15,  the  admiral  had  no  jurisdiction  to  try  offences  bj 
foreigners  on  board  foreign  ships  whether  within  or  without 
the  so-called  three-mile  limit,  and  that  subsequent  statutes 
only  transferred  to  the  Common  Law  and  Central  Criminal 
Courts  the  jurisdiction  formerly  possessed  by  the  admiral,  and 
that  in  the  absence  of  8taturx)ry  enactment  the  Central  Criminal 
Court  had  no  power  to  try  the  offence.  Two  of  such  seven 
judges  gave  as  an  additional  reason  for  acquittal  that,  by  the 
principles  of  International  Law,  powers  of  nations  over  the  sea 
within  the  three-mile  limit  are  only  for  limited  purposes,  and 
that  Parliament  could  not  consistently  with  those  principles 
apply  English  criminal  law  within  those  limits. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  minority  of  six  judges  were  of 
opinion  that  the  sea  within  three  miles  is  part  of  our  territory, 
and  that  our  criminal  law  extends  over  those  limits,  and  that 
the  admiral  had  formerly,  and  the  Central  Criminal  Court  had 
then,  jurisdiction  within  those  limits  over  foreign  vessels,  whilst 
two  of  such  minority  also  considered  that  the  prisoner's  ship 
having  run  into  the  British  ship,  and  so  caused  the  death,  the 
offence  was  committed  on  board  a  British  ship,  and,  therefore, 
the  court  had  jurisdiction. 

In  the  second  of  these  Franconia  cases  a  claim  was  brought 
against  that  ship  by  the  widow  of  the  Englishman  on  board  the 
Strathclyde  whose  death  was  caused  by  the  collision,  the  claim 
being  made  under  Lord  Campbell's  Act,  9  and  10  Vict  c.  93; 
and  Sir  R.  Phillimore  decided  that  under  the  Admiralty  Court 
Act,  1861  (24  Vict.  c.  10,  sec.  7),  which  enacted  that  *  The 
High  Court  of  Admiralty  shall  have  jurisdiction  over  any  clum 
for  damage  done  by  any  ship,'  he  had  jurisdiction  in  that  case 
over  the  foreign  vessel  Franconia ;  and  on  appeal  (June  2, 
1877),  Lords  Justices  James  and  Baggallay  affirmed  the  de* 
cision,  the  other  two  appeal  judges,  Bramwell  and  Brett,  dis- 
senting. 

Looking  to  the  high  authorities  taking  entirely  opposite 
views  of  the  principles  which  are  to  guide  our  courts,  I  feel 
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the  less  presumption  on  my  part  in  venturing;  to  differ 
fiom  any  of  them,  and  the  more  so  when  the  principles  I  adopt 
tend  in  some  measure  to  reconcile  eonflicting  ^^ews. 

The  principle  laid  down  by  me  above  would  clearly  give 
jurisdietiun,  though  not  exehisive  jurisdiction,  to  our  English 
courts  in  both  the  Frauvouia  cases,  since  the  injury  was  to 
i  British  subject,  not  in  a  foreign  dominion,  and  it  is  a  mere 
defect  in  our  Municipal  Law  requiring  correction,  if  we  so 
parcel  out  jurisdiction  amongst  our  judges  over  different  loca- 
lities «*r  offences  as  to  leave  an}"^  locality  or  offence,  over  which 
tlie  nation  may  claim  jurisdiction,  without  a  judge  authorised  to 
try  cases  within  such  limits,  or  such  offences.  By  the  same 
principle,  we  are  not  involved  in  any  difficulty  so  far  i\s  juris- 
diction goes,  whether  the  offence  were  within  three,  or  four,  or 
Sfty  miles  of  our  shores,  or  in  a  narrow  channel  only  three 
miles  broad,  the  shores  of  which  belong  to  different  States. 

In  this  view  the  neutral  ground  considered  necessary  near 
our  shores  in  cases  of  war  between  tw<>  foreign  States  tbrms  nii 
exception al  cage,  for,  as  in  Municipal  Law  we  have  recourse  tu 
injunctions  to  restrain  threatened  injury,  so  according  to  Inter- 
nitional  Law  are  we  entitled  to  regard  intentions  and  prolmble 
effects,  and  thus  to  claim  jurisdiction  to  be  exercised  wlthii* 
ill  reasonable  limits  to  jirevent  hostile  collisions  witliin  Buch 
limits  to  the  danger  of  our  property  and  our  citizens.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  claim  rights  of  sovereignty  for  such  purpose,  and 
Ae  reasonable  limits  may  vary  in  different  places  and  at  dil- 
ferent  times. 

In  regard  to  preventive  measures,  regulations  for  the  pre- 
vention of  smuggling  (which  is  an  ii\jury  to  the  national 
fe venue)  are  acquiesced  in  as  reasonable^  though  affecting 
foreign  vessels  far  beyond  the  three-mile  limit,  where  nu 
i%ht»  of  sovereignty  or  exclusive  jurisdiction  could  be  claimed. 
The  American  Chief-Justice  Marshall  in  Church  i\  llub- 
Wrt  remarked,  that  the  power  of  a  nation  to  secure  itself  from 
injury  may  certainly  be  exercised  beyond  the  limits  of  its  ter- 
ritoryt  and  that  upon  this  principle  the  right  of  a  belligerent 
to  learch  a  neutral  vessel  on  the  high  seas  for  contraband  of 
^U  16  uoiversally  admitted,  and  tliat  the  necessary  means  are 
ooQoeded  to  nations  for  the  enforcement  of  their  rights. 

It  baa  been  said  that  writers  on  Internatinnal  Law,  however 
valuable  tlieir  labours  may  be  in  elucidating  and  ascertaining 
tiie principles  and  rules  of  law,  cannot  make  the  law,  and  that  to 
be  binding,  the  law  must  have  received  the  assent  of  the  nations 
who  are  to  be  b*mnd  by  it,  either  by  treaty,  or  the  acknow- 
Mpd  concurrence  of  governments^  or  that  it  may  be  imfdied 
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from  established  usage;  and  further,  that  not  even  the  clearest 
procjf  of  unanimous  assent  on  the  part  of  other  national  would 
be  sufficient  to  authoriiie  the  tribunals  of  this  conntry  to  apply 
without  an  Act  of  Parliament  what  would  practicaUj  amount 
to  a  new  law,  but  that  in  so  doing  the  judge  would  be  unjusti- 
fiably usurping  the  province  of  the  Legislature. 

With  all  due  respect  to  the  very  high  authority  propound- 
ing such  doctrine,  I  would  venture  to  suggest  that  it  is  rather 
too  broadly  laid  down,  and  that,  although  the  treatises  of 
jurists  can  only  rightly  be  acted  upon  by  a  judge  so  far  as 
he  finds  them  consonant  with  natural  justice,  and  so  presum- 
ably with  International  Law,  he  ought  to  act  upon  theni  to  that 
extent,  whether  assented  to  by  other  nations  or  not,  being 
deterred  only  Jt-om  doing  so  by  express  treaty  or  enactment  to 
the  contrary,  or  by  evidence  expressed  or  clearly  implied,  tJiat 
the  Govennnent  of  his  country  dissent  from  such  a  decision. 
If  he  is  to  wait  for  actual  legislation  on  any  particular  question 
wdiich  may  practically  from  its  novelty  aiU'iunt  to  a  new  law, 
though  not  a  new  principlcj  International  Law  becomes  to  a 
great  extent  a  dead  letter.  On  the  other  hand,  no  great  harm 
is  done  by  his  exercising  the  jurisdiction,  since  it  is  open  to 
the  Government,  if  dissenting  from  the  judges*  view  of  thi» 
application  of  the  law  to  the  particular  case  (either  of  its  own 
accord  or  on  the  remonstrance  of  a  Foreign  Government),  to 
remit  or  modify  the  sentence. 

In  thus  acting  on  the  general  principles  of  Intemationid 
Law  for  the  protection  of  bis  own  country,  a  judge  is  merely 
dealing  with  International  Law  as  he  does  with  Municipal  Law, 
where,  in  the  absence  of  Statutory  Law  affecting  a  novel  ques- 
tion, he  often  applies  the  principles  of  the  Common  Law  to 
itj  thus  virtually  making  a  new  law  till  it  is  altered,  negatived, 
or  repudiated. 

Legislation  does  not  always  lead,  but  frequently  follows  in 
the  wake  of  International  Law;  thus,  when  English  and  Foreign 
Acts  adopt  the  three-mile  rule  for  certain  purposes,  it  has  been 
no  doubt  done  because  that  rule  had  been  to  a  certain  extent 
previously  accepted  as  reasonable  by  jurists  and  in  practice. 

Legislation  is  often  rather  dangerous  in  one  respect,  that  is 
to  say,  it  has  too  much  the  tendency  to  narrow  just  principles 
and  to  hamper  their  exercise  by  technicalities.  It  requires 
peculiar  caution  in  regard  to  foreigners. 

Legislation  is,  however,  very  useful  in  this  respect,  amongst 
other  reasons,  that  it  notiiies  to  other  nations  what  we  intend 
to  claim  or  retain,  and  serves  to  guide  our  officials  as  to  the 
extent  to  which   tliey   may  assume  authority  without  being 
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aoswerable  to  their  own  courts.  It  ahould^  I  consider*  be  acted 
apoii  by  judges  against  foreicrners  only  where  they  are  expressly 
designated  as  persons  intended  by  the  Legislature  to  be  aifected 
by  the  provisions  of  the  Act, 

From  the  coromeocement  of  navigation  there  existed, 
whether  exercised  or  not,  the  natural  right  of  a  State  to  main- 
tain as  neutral  ground  the  adjoining  seas,  to  the  extent  of  pre- 
Tenting  warfare  so  near  her  shores  as  to  be  dangerous  to  her 
citizens;  but  in  the  days  of  bows  and  arrows  very  limited  space 
ndght  have  suflBced  for  the  purposCj  and  because  no  jurist  had 
defined  the  exact  right  and  no  precedent  could  be  cited  to  the 
point,  the  injured  State  could  not  properly  have  been  precluded 
from  deciding  in  its  own  courts  that,  in  any  particular  case 
which  had  occurred,  its  just  rights  had  been  infringed  and  its 
objects  endangered. 

Later  on  the   couditioms  of  warfare   were  changed,  and 
jurists  wrote  treatises  oo   the  subject.     It  having  been  then 
impracticable  to  obtain  the  consent  of  all  contemporary  govern- 
ments to  any  fixed  rule,  and  national  or  legal  decisions  on  in- 
fringemcnts  of  rights  being  rare  if  not  altogether  wantiogythe 
jttrists  do  not  say  that  any  supposed  limits  of  former  days  are 
tbea  mibsisting  or  that  no  rights  exist  intemationaily,  or  can 
properly  be  enibrced ;  but  tliey  give  their  opinions  as  jurists  in 
a  more  or  less  vague  manner  as  to  what  should  be   the  rules 
to  guide  judges  in  such  cases.     Like  our  modern  judges,  they 
differ  very  much  in  the  principles  on  which  their  rules  are  laid 
down — some,  like  Selden  and  Lord  Hale,  asserting  riglit-s  of 
sovereignty  over  the  narrow  seas  ;  others,  like  Grotius,  assert- 
ing exclusive  right  or  jurisdiction  subject  to  transit  rights   in 
respect  of  portions  of  the  sea  adjoining  individual  States;  or 
like  Puffendorf,  treating  the  sea  adjacent  to  the  land  as  acces- 
■ory  to  such  land*     Bynkershoek   suggested  the  range  of  a 
cannon  shot  aB  a  necessary  limit  for  protection, 

Vattel  lays  down  that  a  nation  may  appropriate  to  itself 
things,  the  free  and  common  use  of  which  would  be  hurtful  or 
daDgerous  to  it,  and  says  this  is  a  reason  why  Powers  extend 
ibeir  dominion  ovei-  the  sea  as  far  as  they  can  protect  their 
f^llli,  and  he  considered  the  extent  of  sea  within  reach  of 
oaaoD  shot  from  the  shore  as  forming  part  of  the  territory, 
bat  tliat  foreign  ships  might  make  innocent  use  of  its  watei-s, 

Halleck,  the  American  writer,  claims  for  a  State  exclusive 
territorial  jurisdiction  over  the  sea  for  a  marine  league,  or  the 
range  of  a  cannon  shot,  as  distinguished  from  its  absolute 
*  '      of  property  and  territorial  jurisdiction  on  land. 

Are  we  to  say  that  by  reason  of  such  discrepancies  there 
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is  no  such  thing  as  International  Law  which  can  be  carried  out 
in  these,  cases,  or  no  guide  in  the  absence  of  treaties  and  of 
precedents  or  of  express  or  tacit  assent  ?  If  we  reserve  oor 
claims  within  reasonable  bounds,  acting  on  .  the  principle  I 
have  enunciated,  and  get  rid  of  technical  difficulties  as  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  particular  judges,  we  shall  escape  from  maoh  of 
our  difficulties. 

There  is  no  question  in  these  days  of  asserting  the  extea- 
sive  claims  of  Selden  and  Lford  Hale,  and  I  consider  diat 
nations  should  abandon  the   claim  to  exclusive  jurisdietioB 
beyond  their  own  shores  and  ships  and  what  may  be  oonsidend 
inland  waters.     A  nation  can  protect  its  subjects  and  proper^ 
beyond  the  range  of  cannon  shot  from  the  shore,  and  thus  tlw 
doctrine  of  junsdiction  on  the  ground  of  power  to  protect 
might  be  used  to  extend  its  exclusive  claim  to  all  wateiii 
whereas  it  cannot  perfectly  give  protection  from  its  shores. 
The  three-mile  or  any  other  reasonable  limit  which  a  natkm 
might  claim  for  neutral  waters  or  similar  objects,  can  be  better 
justified  on  the  principle  that  such  limit  for  each  partkahr 
purpose  or  case  is  right  and  necessary  for  the  protection  of  tiie 
persons  or  property  of  the  nation  insisting  on  the  right,  tod 
circumstances  might  justify  extension  of  the  claim.     It  migkt 
be  difficulty  near  Gibraltar  to  decide  what  could   rightly  be 
deemed  neutral  waters  near  the  rock,  but  an  English  tribunal 
might  assume  jurisdiction  in  a  doubtful  case,  and  decide  it  on 
the  facts  with  reference  to  danger  to  the  fortress  or  garrison, 
without  any  parliamentary  Act,  precedent,  treaty,  or  assent, 
subject  merely  to  the  liability  of  a  foreign  power  diplomaticallj 
interfering.     This  it  would  naturally  do  if  it  had  reason  to 
consider  that  the  trial  or  decision  had  not  been  a  fair  and 
proper  one ;  but  our  Government  would  be  in  a  much  better 
position  for  maintaining  the  particular  right  claimed  after  a 
judicial  decision  made  on  full  investigation  of  the  facts,  and 
the  foreign  nation  would  naturally  be   cautious  in   making 
objections  which  might  be  prejudicially  used  against  itself  in  a 
similar  case,  when  it  might  be  to  their  interest  to  support  ov 
view  of  International  Law  as  expressed  in  the  judgment 

England  should,  I  conceive,  be  peculiarly  jealous  of  con- 
ceding the  principle  of  exclusive  jurisdiction  to  other  States 
over  waters  which  she  has  the  right  to  navigate,  yet  she  most 
naturally  concede  to  others  similar  rights  to  those  she  cliims 
herself. 

"Whilst  she  may  feel  a  sured  that  equal  justice  would  be 
dealt  out  to  foreigners  and  natives  in  our  courts,  she  could  no^ 
rely  on  being  dealt  with  in  like  manner  by  other  countries. 
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On  the  principle  of  exclusive  jurisdiction^  some  foreign 
idons  might  apply  very  arbitrarv  laws  or  procedures  to  our 
lipe  passing  within  three  miles  oi  their  coasts^  whereas,  if  they 
m  only  interfere  in  case  of  injury  to  themselves,  the  captain  of 
le  vessel  incurs  comparatively  little  risk  if  he  acts  circum- 
peetly  in  passing  along  their  coasts,  observing  all  reasonable 
oles  with  which  he  may,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
ue,  be  presumed  to  be  acquainted. 

Old  as  the  world  is,  it  may  be  said  that  International  Law  as 
defined  code  is  still  in  its  infancy  as  regards  the  sea.  The 
evelopment  of  steam  power  in  the  course  of  the  last  half-cen- 
arj,  the  pro^rress  of  science  generally,  and  the  increased  inter- 
ourse  of  nations  have  given  rise  to  an  infinity  of  new  questions, 
Dd  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  how  the  conditions  of  life  may 
e  modified  in  the  future,  so  that,  whilst  it  is  difficult  to  keep 
ice  in  legislation  with  the  necessities  of  municipal  government, 
is  next  to  impossible  ever  to  draw  up  anythincr  like  a  com- 
lete  code  of  International  Law.  Efforts  are  now  happily  being 
ade  towards  that  object  by  the  Association  for  the  Reform 
id  Codification  of  the  Law  of  Nations. 

As  regards  any  Acts  completed  within  the  admitted  terri- 
ry  of  a  foreign  State  (which  includes  a  ship  of  such  State  at 
a),  a  man  who  voluntarily  goes  into  that  territory  or  into 
at  ship,  must  submit  himself  to  the  laws  and  jurisdiction  of 
at  State  in  regard  to  any  injury  he  may  suffer  from  such  Act, 
id  whether  he  be  within  three  or  thirty  miles  of  his  own 
►untry  makes  no  difference.  In  such  a  case  his  only  addi- 
onal  protection  is  that  if  the  laws  of  such  State  are  so  im- 
afect  as  to  admit  of  his  treatment  contrary  to  natural  justice, 
le  Government  of  his  own  country  may  interfere  diplomatically, 
r  in  the  last  resort  may  justifiably  have  recourse  to  war  for 
)mpensation  or  protection.  In  the  action  of  diplomacy  very 
ice  questions  arise  as  to  how  far  the  injury  is  by  the  act  or 
onnivance  of  public  officers  or  beyond  their  control. 

A^  regards  any  acts  wilful  or  simply  careless  which  with 
heir  natural  effects  are  not  completed  within  a  foreign  territory, 
lod  by  which  a  foreigner  out  of  the  ship  or  territory  of  the 
iggressor  is  injured,  I  submit  that,  according  to  natural  justice, 
uid  therefore  according  to  International  Law,  there  should  be 
concurrent  jurisdiction  in  the  State  of  the  injured  party. 

Thus,  if  a  Frenchman  on  board  a  French  ship  on  the  open 
sea  Bhoots  wilfully  or  carelessly  an  Englishman  on  board  an 
EDelish  or  even  any  other  than  a  French  vessel,  I  consider  that 
an  iniury  being  done  to  an  English  subject  out  of  absolute 
French  jurisdiction  an  English  judge  should  have  by  natural 
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justice  and  so  by  International  Law  concurrent  jurisdictioo, 
giving  the  party  aggrieved  the  option  of  appealing  to  Engloh 
and  not  merely  to  French  law.  This  is  a  simple  principle 
applying  to  cases  both  within  and  without  the  three-nme 
limit. 

The  practical  difficulty  of  getting  compensation  in  his  own 
courts  from  the  inability  to  get  at  the  property  or  person  of  the 
offender  may  be  so  great,  that  the  injurea  party  may  be  readj 
to  have  recourse  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  foreign  nation,  and 
in  that  case  he  must  be  content  to  accept  such  compensatioii 
as  the  laws  of  that  nation  will  give  him.  There  is  nothing 
inequitable  in  giving  an  injured  party  this  choice  of  jurisdiiy 
tion,  especially  when  it  is  considered  that  the  same  rule  is  to 
apply  to  the  injured  party  whatever  may  be  his  nationality. 

It  is  true  that  both  by  English  and  forei^  decisions  it  Im 
been  held  that  where  the  act  is  wilful  (constituting  murder),  it 
has  been  technically  considered  as  done  on  board  die  vessel  of 
the  murdered  man,  and  thus  jurisdiction  has  been  considered  tt 
pertaining  to  his  State,  but  it  has  been  doubted  whether  the 
same  rule  can  apply  to  a  merely  careless  act,  and  much 
refined  reasoning  ha«  been  expended  on  the  point ;  where« 
the  simple  and  natural  principle  I  adopt  applies  clearly  to  both 
cases,  and  is  calculated  to  facilitate  justice  in  all  instancei. 
Though  death  is  essential  to  constitute  murder,  the  blow  as  a 
injury  should  give  jurisdiction,  and  the  subsequent  death  or 
otiier  ill  effects  should  only  affect  the  measure  of  punishment 
or  compensation. 

A  collision  at  sea  cannot  properly  be  said  to  be  completed 
on  board  one  ship.  The  immediate  effect  of  it  is  felt  on  boaid 
the  other,  thus  giving  on  the  above  principle  a  reasonahk 
ri^ht  to  the  injured  party  to  resort  to  the  courts  and  powen 
of  his  own  country  for  relief  and  protection  against  similii 
injuries. 

The  previous  observations  having  been  mainly  directed  to 
the  question  of  jurisdiction,  the  important  and  difficult  qae» 
tion  remains  of  the  rules  of  International  Law  to  be  applied  tc 
the  cases  coming  under  the  cognisance  of  the  judges  whei 
assuming  jurisdiction. 

Let  us  take,  for  instance,  a  case  where,  according  t 
English  law,  a  man  was  guilty  of  manslaughter,  thou^ 
according  to  the  law  of  his  own  country,  his  act  would  m 
amount  to  that  offence,  and  the  legal  punishment  would  be  lei 
than  in  our  country.  How  is  he  to  be  dealt  with  ?  I  repl 
according  to  the  law  of  England,  the  case  being  dealt  with  : 
all  due  leniency,  having  regard  to  extenuating  circumstanc 
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and  his  position  as  a  foreigner  not  presumably  acquainted  with 
our  law,  all  practical  consular  assistance  being  conceded  to 
him  for  his  defence.  A  criminal  or  wrong-doer  has  not  the 
right  to  select  the  penalties  he  has  to  incur;  and  if  we  deem 
tho9e  imposed  proper  for  our  own  subjects,  and  so  important  to 
be  maintained  against  foreigners  also,  that  we  decline  to  alter 
them  by  legislation  or  treaty,  should  the  delinquent's  Govern- 
ment object  to  our  rule,  it  only  remains  to  enforce  their  views 
hy  war. 

The  ordinary  result  will  probably  be  that  snch  legal 
decisions  will  be  acf|uiesced  in,  and  will  tend  to  settle  Interna- 
tianal  Law,  or  will  force  on  treaties  providing  for  similar  cases. 

Under  our  Extradition  Acts  we  deliver  an  Englishman  up 
for  punishment  according  to  laws  very  distinct  from  our  own, 
and  where  evidence  is  admitted  quite  contrary  to  our  notions 
of  justice,  and  criminals  are  themselves  interrogated,  thus 
showing  that  we  do  not  consider  criminals  in  such  cases 
titled  to  any  special  consideration. 

Speaking  of  Extradition  ActSj  I  would  observe  that  ours 
appear  to  me  too  limited,  and  calculated  to  afford  immunity  to 
Clime,  and  that  we  ought  to  give  more  general  power  to  the 
executive  authorities  to  deliver  up  criminals  wnthout  treaty. 
Mid  that  sufficient  safeguards  might  be  provided  against  undue 
o«e  by  the  executive  of  such  powers.  Parliamentary  jealousy 
rf  the  executive  has  hitherto  been  an  obstacle  to  this. 

By  the  Extradition  Treaty  with  the  United  States  they 
were  bound  to  deliver  up  certain  criminals  if  found  *  within 
their  territories/  Now,  since  they  claim  exclusive  territorial 
jurisdiction  for  a  marine  league  from  the  shore,  would  they 
be  bound  under  the  treaty  upon  our  request  to  take  a  criminal 
out  of  a  French  ship  two  miles  distant  from  one  of  their 
hariiours? 

Let  us  take  another  class  of  cases. 

In  *The  Aberdeen  Arctic  Company  v,  Sutter,'  4  Macq,  355, 
it  was  shown  that  there  was  a  certain  general  custom  of  fishirg 
tD  the  Greenland  Whale  Fisheries  by  which  a  whale  does  not 
become  appropriated  by  merely  being  harpooned,  but  if  the 
fine  ts  detached  the  whale  becomes  the  prey  of  any  one  who 
Oiplures  and  secures  it. 

It  did  not  appear  that  there  was  statutory  enactment  or 
treaty  aftecting  those  fisheries,  and  the  question  arose  whether 
tach  custom  was  binding  in  regard  to  fishing  in  Cumberland 
IiJet,  so  as  to  entitle  the  defendant  to  the  whale  in  question. 
The  court  investigated  all  the  facts  as  regards  the  locality  and 
the  customs  prev^ng  there,  and  it  was  decided  that  Cumber- 
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land  Inlet  must  be  considered  within  the  Greenland  fisheries 
cuetom.  Lord  Westbury,  in  the  House  of  Lords  Appeal, 
observed :  *  The  area  of  the  fishing  grounds  in  the  northern 
seas  has  of  course  varied  from  time  to  time  with  the  progreii 
of  the  Arctic  discoveries,  and  according  as  the  whsles, 
disturbed  by  bein^  pursude  in  one  particular  part  of  the  8ea, 
have  abandoned  Uiat  portion  of  the  sea  or  coast  and  taka 
refuge  in  other  parts,  whither,  of  course,  the  ships  •  panne 
them.' 

Lord  Chelmsford  on  the  same  occasion  observed :  '  The 
importance  of  having  a  settled  rule  and  of  adhering  to  it  m  all 
cases  where  it  can  be  properly  applied  is  obvious.  It  governs 
the  rights  not  of  whalers  from  our  country  onlv,  but  of  rival 
nations  upon  fishing  ground  common  to  them  all,  and  it  pre- 
vents the  violent  collisions  and  contests  which  would  inevitably 
arise  out  of  conflicting  claims  to  the  possession  of  the  same 
object  in  pursuit.  Perhaps  a  better  illustration  of  the  danger 
of  permitting  a  doubt  to  break  in  upon  this  general  rule  of  the 
northern  whale  fisheries  could  not  be  afforded  than  by  the 
present  case,  in  which  the  question  whether  it  had  not  been 
superseded  by  an  usage  peculiar  to  a  limited  part  of  the  eeai  in 
which  it  prevailed  produced  imminent  danger  of  a  fierce 
struggle  between  the  crews  of  the  two  vessels  claiming  the 
prize,  and  led,  though  to  a  slight  extent,  to  bloodshed.' 

This  case  tends  to  show  how  the  courts  assuming  jurisdiction 
in  regard  to  questions  arising  in  the  remotest  seas  have  to  deal 
with  the  particular  facts  of  each  case  on  the  best  evidence  tbej 
can  obtain  without  statute  or  treaty  to  guide  them.  They  had 
virtually  in  the  above  instance  to  make  the  law  in  regard  to 
a  new  fishing  ground  guided  by  a  certain  amount  of  cnatom 
in  regard  to  neighbouring  States.  No  code  could  even  now 
define  the  territorial  extent  of  such  custom,  especially  as  the 
custom  differs  from  the  usage  of  the  Esquimaux  in  that  neigh-  I 
bourhood.  The  decision  in  that  case  was  between  Scotchmen,  i 
but,  as  Lord  Chelmsford  observed,  the  custom  governed  rights, 
even  of  foreign  narions ;  and  in  deciding  such  a  case  where 
foreigners  are  interested,  the  court  has  to  act  in  like  manner 
upon  the  particular  facts  brought  before  it,  and  may  have  oon- 
stantlv  to  lay  down  some  new  rule. 

Tne  rights  which  natural  laws  would  give  to  any  nation  in 
regard  to  fioating  fish  in  the  open  sea,  are  of  so  vague  and 
doubtful  a  character  that,  to  prevent  contest,  usage  and  treatise 
have  gradually  been  defining  the  acknowledged  rights  of  each) 
especially  in  localities  where  there  is  most  risk  of  dispute,  and   ^ 
three-mile  limit  from  the  shore  has  commonly  been  adopted  as    ^ 
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reasonable  concession  for  certain  exclusive  rights,  but  this  rule 
does  not  rest  on  any  principle  of  territorial  dominion. 

In  the  prize  courts  in  war  time>  both  England  and  foreign 
States  have  constantly  enunciated  and  acted  at  once  upon  new 
rules  of  liability  to  capture. 

That  there  may  be  diflSculties  in  working  out  the  priaciples 
now  advocated  is  no  doubt  true,  but  not  more,  I  would  venture 
to  submit,  tlian  in  working  out  the  present  systemv  On  the 
contrary,  they  are  likely,  I  think,  to  be  rather  less. 

It  is  easy  to  declaim  against  the  vagueness  of  the  rules  laid 
down  by  jurists ;  but,  considering  all  the  complications  of  Iip- 
temational  Law,  it  is  out  of  their  power  to  state  definitely,  in  a 
few  short  sentences,  the  state  of  such  law  at  any  particular 
time. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  add  the  following  rough  summary  of 
gome  of  the  principles  and  rules,  which  I  would  suggest  for 
adoption  in  regard  to  seas  other  than  harbours,  gulfs,  bays,  and 
estaaries  inter  fauces. 

1.  That  the  jurisdiction  of  a  nation,  civil  and  criminal,  over 
the  seas  adjoining  its  territory,  should  be  the  same  in  regard  to 
such  seas  as  in  regard  to  more  distant  seas. 

2.  That  a  nation  should  have  the  right  in  regard  to  all  seas 
to  lay  down,  and  enforce  by  its  own  authority  agamst  foreigners, 
all  such  reasonable  rules,  civil  and  criminal,  as  are  necessary  to 
protect  the  nation's  revenues  and  national  property,  and  the 
lives  and  property  of  her  citizens,  which  rules  may  vary,  both 
as  respects  different  localities  and  different  times. 

3.  That  such  necessity  does  iwt  require  that  there  should 
be  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  any  portion  of  the  seas,  but  that 
the  aggrieved  should  have  the  option  of  pursuing  the  aggressors,  . 
either  in  the  courts  of  their  own  country,  or  in^those  of  a  foreign 
State. 
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Mr.  Joseph  BRf)>\'N,  Q.C.,  said  that  when  he  read  the  judgment 
delivered  in  the  Franconia  case,  he  rather  regretted  that  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  had  taken  the  view  he  had  exprewed ;  but  he  (Mr. 
Brown)  supposed  that  a  lawyer  might  be  allowed  to  change  his  mind  as 
well  as  other  people.  A  full  consideration  of  the  question  led  him  to 
the  belief  that  Professor  Amos'  view  was  the  true  one,  and  that  the  ques- 
tion must  be  settled  by  treaty  between  nation  and  nation.  When  he 
thought  of  what  the  consequence  would  be  of  holding  that  we  have 
M  jurisdiction  over  all  ships  coming  within  three  miles  of  our  shores, 
it  was  enough  to  make  one  stagger  at  the  result.    What  we  claimed  for 
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ourselves  we  must  be  prepared  to  concede  to  other  nations.  We  most, 
for  example,  be  prepared  to  make  the  like  concession  to  China.  We 
had  heard  much  of  the  civilisation  of  that  nation,  but  would  anyone 
who  had  run  down  a  vessel  within  three  miles  of  Shanghai  like  to  be 
tried  by  a  Chinese  Court  ?  Not  many  years  ago,  when  the  death  of  a 
Chinese  was  caused  or  was  supposed  to  have  been  caused  by  an  Eng. 
lishman,  the  Chinese  authorities  claimed  that  some  Englishman,  th^ 
did  not  care  who,  should  be  given  up  in  order  that  he  might  be  pot  to 
death.  Again,  we  should  have  to  make  the  like  concesidon  to  die 
petty  republics  of  8outh  America,  and  what  sort  of  justice  might  we 
expect  there  ?  The  matter,  in  short,  was  one  of  such  difficult  that  it 
could  only  be  settled  by  mutual  treaty. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Lindsay,  Barrister>at-Law,  said  the  principle  that  la 
Englishman  was  liable  to  be  tried  before  a  foreign  Court  was  alroadj 
admitted,  inasmuch  as  an  offence  committed  on  foreign  soil  must  lie 
tried  there.      The  inconveniences,  therefore,  which  had  been  so  well 
dilated  upon  by  his  learned  friend  Mr.  Brown  now  existed,  and  the  claim 
by  England  of  sovereignty  over  the  seas  adjacent  to  her  shores  did  not 
involve  any  new  proposition  antagonistic  to  the  interests  of  Englishmen. 
The  question  really  before  them  was  whether,  according  to  international 
law  as  laid  down  by  tke  great  jurists,  a  nation  had  jurisdiction  over 
the  d-mile  limit     Very  few  persons,  he  supposed,  were  surprised  at 
the  decision  in  the  Francoma  case,  though  many  must  have  regn>tted 
it.      As  to  the  rights  of  foreigners,  it  was  the  business  of  this  countrj 
to  discover  what  her  own  rights  were,  and  to  leave  it  to  other  oountriei 
to  make  those  rights  consistent  with  their  own  if  they  could,  they  hav- 
ing the  right  of  retaliation.     No  doubt,  when  claims  became  incoo- 
sistent  or  antagonistic,  an   effort  should   be  made  to    reconcile  and 
amalgamate  them  by  treaty  or  otherwise.      He  was  totally  at  a  lo«  to 
see  how  this  coimtry  could  presume  to  punish  a  foreigner  for  deliberate 
murder  if  the  same  principle  did  not  equally  apply  to  the  case  of  the 
Franconia.      Suppose    that,   instead   of    running   down   an  Englidi 
ship,  the  captain  had  blown  her  up  with  a  torpedo,  would  he  not  be 
amenable  to  English  law  for  that    offence  ?      Yet  according  to  the 
principle  of  the  Franconia  judgment  he  would  not.     It  appeared  to  be 
a   proposition   too  monstrous  to  be  admitted,  that  this  country  waa 
helpless  under  international  law  to  punish  such  an  offence,  and  there- 
fore the  decision  which  had  been  arrived  at  was  one  which  they  muat 
all  regret.       In  reality,  however,  it  meant  nothing  more  than  that 
the  Central  Criminal  Court  had  no  jurisdiction  in  the  matter.    They 
must  hold,  he  thought,  that  the  observations  made  in  the  Franconia 
case  were  obiter  dicta^  and  need  not  be  followed  in  another  case.     It 
seemed  a  matter  which  they  had  a  right  to  regret  as  lawyers  and  ai 
citizens,  that  this  country  seemed  more  and  more  determined  to  recedi 
from  the  magnificent  claims  she  made  in  former  days.      Formerly  ali< 
claimed  not  only  the  d-mile  limit,  but  also  the  sovereignty  of  the  sea 
as  Venice  once  claimed  it.      He  did  not  say  that  we  should  now  poa 
those  claims  too  far,  but  he  held  that  we  had  receded  too  much  froi 
them.   As  the  greatest  mercantile  and  maritime  power  in  the  world,  m 
ought  not  to  tolerate  the  principle  that  an  English  citizen  might  I 
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murdered  by  a  foreigner  anywhere  on  the  seaa,  and  uithoiit  his  relatives 
being  able  to  obtain  redress  in  an  English  court  of  justice. 

ProfeaBor  W.  A,  Hltnter,  Barriater-at-Law,  said  be  could  not  help 

thiakiDg  that  the  judgment  of  the  majority  of  the  judges  in  the  Fran- 

ama  case  was  right     There  were  two  ways  of  dealing  with  the  3 -mile 

looe^  and  one  was  to  say  that  it   was   territory   to    all   intents  and 

purposes,  and  the  argument  of  the  Crown  went   to  some  extent  that 

ItDgth.     If  it  were  so,  it  clearly  followed  tliat  every  person  within  the 

lemtory  was  subject  to  our  laws  whether  Le  knew  the  law  or  not.    Mr. 

Jti^lice  Lindley  felt  very  much  pressed  with   that  ditficulty.       lie  did 

m^t,  he  said,  mean  to  say  that  the  3-miIe  zone   was  territory   to  all 

mteote  and  porponea,  hut  he  held  that  we  ought  to  go  in  every  case  as 

kt  SB  the  dicta  of  jurists  on  interniitional  h%\\*  permitted :  but  he  did 

not  go  BO  far  as  to  say  that  (he  offence  of  manslaughter  committed  by 

a  foreigner  on  board  a  foreign  vessel  within  the  3-mile  limit  would 

be  cognisable  by  our  tribunals.     But  again,  if  it  were  held  that  the 

S- mile  zone  was  territory  to  all  intenrs  and  purposes,  we  must   have 

recourse  to  a  fiction.     We  must  introduce  the  liction  of  servitudt?  in 

order  to  balance  the  fiction  of  territory.    After  all|  was  not  the  rationid 

way  of  dealing  with  the  question  that  of  tixing  the  law  by  treaty  ?     It 

iras  a  question  for   Statesmen   to  deal  wiih,  and   not  lor  the  Courts 

of  Uw. 

Mr.  H.  N.  MozLET,  Barrister-at-Law,  said,  with  respect  to  the 
opiakuis  expressed  by  Mr.  Brown  as  to  the  injustice  of  trying  foreigners 
by  oar  law,  they  had  no  special  reference  or  application  to  the  high 
Kfts  within  the  ^-mtle  limit,  but  would  apply  equally  to  offences  com- 
milted  in  a  port  where  die  local  jurisdiction  wslh  admitted.  And  the 
diadoction  between  a  port  and  the  sea  outside  a  port  was  juHt  as  arbi- 
tmy  9»  any  diadnction  based  upon  the  3-mile  limit  could  be.  The 
CotiTt  of  Admiralty  has  held  that  there  is  no  limitation  to  its  jurisdic- 
tion in  the  case  of  piracy.  And  why  ?  Sitnply  because  piracy  is  an 
ff^fitMW  against  the  law  of  the  eea^  and  therejbre  an  offence  against  the 
bw  oi  all  nations.  It  is  not  because  a  pirate  ia  an  enemy  of  the  human 
noe,  but  becaiii«e  piracy  is  an  offence  against  the  law  of  the  sea. 

Ifr.  Mabk  Whitwell  (Bristol)  said  that  all  the  gentlemen  who  had 
likai  pftrlin  the  discussion  were  lawyers.  He  would  not  approach  the 
qOBiboa  &om  their  point  of  view,  but  he,  as  a  layman,  would  venture 
to  OMintaui  with  Prafesi^or  Amo«  that  it  would  be  a  matter  of  great 
aoDftent  now  that  this  country  should  enter  itrto  diplomatic  negotiation 
witli  other  maritime  States  with  a  view  to  arriving  at  an  imderstanding 
m  the  sabject.  For  his  part  he  did  not  share  the  Rule  Britannia  view 
pnl  forward  by  Mr.  Lindaay.  He  could  mention  one  or  two  cases  to 
i^w  that  just  now  America  was  setting  up  the  same  claim  as  his  friend 
Isd  made  lor  Britain.  He  knew  of  one  aim  of  collision  between  a 
BfiSuJi  ateamer  and  a  Norwegian  sailing  vessel  occurring  more  than 
intf  milea  from  the  American  coast  Neither  vessel  was  very  seriously 
t0|iuradi,  tnit  the  owner  of  the  Norwegian  vessel  commenced  pi^oceedings 
a  ikt  Kew  York  Court  of  Admiralty  against  the  owners  of  the  Engli**h 
■iiiner.  The  latter  raised  the  question  of  jurisdiction — the  collision 
bttiing  occurred  over  forty  miles  irom  the  coast.    The  judge  took  many 
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months  to  decide  whether  he  had  a  right  to  try  the  cue  or  not,  and  at 
last  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  had,  and  would  try  it.  He  did 
not  take  the  case  up  for  nearly  twelve  months ;  he  had  not  givtn  hit 
final  decision  yet,  and  probably  would  not  do  so  before  October.  He 
(Mr.  Whitweli)  mentioned  this  to  show  that  there  was  no  understiixl- 
ing  between  the  nations  as  to  how  far  the  jurisdiction  of  each  sbcmid 
extend ;  and  those  who  were  engaged  in  commerce  and  shipping  mn 
constantly  feeling  tlie  great  inconvenience  of  there  being  no  such  imd»> 
standing.  He  did  not  think  it  was  for  this  country  to  define  what  «« 
wished  for  ourselves  and  what  other  nations  should  do.  He  did  not 
believe  in  that  principle  at  all,  but  thought  that  the  various  civiliaed 
n^itions  of  the  earth  should  endeavour  to  come  to  some  underatandiog 
SQ  as  to  get  at  what  was  right  and  fair  for  all  of  them. 

Mr.  W.  T.  S.  Daniel,  Q.G.,  thought  that  the  effect  of  the  Tecnt 
judicial  decision  had  been  to  throw  additional  clouds  over  a  veiy  ob- 
scure question.  It  had  been  rendered  obscure  more  by  the  mode  in 
which  it  had  been  dealt  witli  than  by  the  principle  which  underlaj  it 
As  he  understood  it,  if  his  wife  and  himself  were  on  board  a  Britiih 
ship  lying  peaceably  at  anchor  off  the  cliffs  of  Dover,  asleep  in  tbeir 
berths,  hoping  that '  Rule  Britannia '  was  sufficient  to  protect  them,  lod 
the  Union  Jack  afloat  at  the  stem — a  reckless  ship  under  the  oommand 
of  a  reckless  captain  might  run  into  them  with  impunity  and  send  them 
into  a  perpetual  sleep  so  far  as  this  world  was  concemcMi.  He  was  told 
that  there  was  a  doubt  in  the  case  which  lawyers  had  created^  wfaid 
statesmen  had  been  appalled  at,  and  which  the  Legislature  had  not  jet 
ventured  to  remove.  There  was  a  doubt  whether  the  allegiance  whid 
we  owed  to  the  Crown  and  authority  of  England  was  met  by  proteetioB 
by  the  authority  and  State  of  England.  Now  the  principle  that  allegi- 
ance and  protection  were  co-relative  ought  never  to  be  lost  sight  oi  An 
Englishman  in  a  lawful  position  ashore  or  afloat  was  entitled  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  State.  An  Englinh  ship  engaged  in  lawful  commerce  wai 
a  part  of  the  realm  of  England.  It  was  matter  of  surprise  to  him  to 
hear  it  suggested  that  the  power  of  England  should  not  extend  to  pro- 
tect all  her  loyal  subjects  whether  they  were  on  land  or  on  aea.  In  bii 
( Mr.  Daniel's)  opinion,  a  British  subject  enjoying  his  liberty  in  a  peace- 
ful manner  was  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  law  ashore  or  afloit, 
whether  three  miles  from  the  shore  or  beyond  that  limit.  They  ooald 
not  ignore  expediency,  but  they  ought  not  to  forget  principle.  It  migirt 
be  very  much  to  be  desired  that  before  legislation  there  should  be  a  noti- 
fication given  to  the  civilised  nations  of  the  world  as  to  what  we  oon* 
sidered  our  rights  and  duties.  It  was  very  desirable  that  there  ^ooU 
be  harmony  and  agreement  amonorst  civilised  States,  but  of  this  tlien 
ought  to  be  no  doubt  that  wherever  wrong  or  injury  waa  done  to 
a  British  subject  on  land  or  on  board  a  British  ship,  the  Britiik 
Government  was  bound  to  vindicate  his  right  and  punish  the  wroog- 
doer,  he  being  of  course  within  the  jurisdiction.  No  attempt  should  be 
made  to  make  the  jurisdiction  exclusive — it  ought  to  be  concurrent,  to 
that  a  British  subject  might  be  able  to  bring  a  wrong-doer  to  justice  in 
the  country  of  the  latter  if  he  desired  to  do  so.     That  mode  of  aettling 
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the  qnestion  could  not,  he  thought,  give  rise  to  objections  entitled  to 
any  weight  on  the  part  of  any  civilised  country. 

Lord  GiFFOKD  (the  President)  said  he  regarded  the  quef>tion  as  sub- 
fltsntially  an  international  one,  and  it  was  peculiarly  fortunate  in  that 
reipect  that  the  Association  was  at  liberty  and  bound  to  consider  the 
sbstract  question  free  from  all  technical  rules.      The   question  was, 
'  What  is  justice  7  *  and  it  came  to  be  a  very  wide  question  as  to  what 
should  be  done,  first,  in  criminal  proceedings  when  international  offences 
—to  use  a  loose  expression — took  place,  and  what  was  to  be  done  in 
civil  process  when  pecuniary  injury  was  to  be '  redressed.     An  old 
Scotch   lawyer — Henry   Hume  (Lord    Kames)— once    asserted  very 
ingenioualy  that  criminal  procedure   was  founded  upon    the  law  of 
revenge ;  he  said  that  the  right  which  a  man  had  to  punish  for  an 
injury  was  founded  on  this  principle  :  '  Tit  for  tat ; '  if  you  give  your 
neighbour  a  blow  he  has  a  right  to  give  you  as  good  back  again.     There 
was  a  great  deal  in  that.     If  a  man  strike  another  with  a  stick,  the 
injured  num  was  entitled  to  do  so  to  him  in  return.     That  was  the  law 
of  nature— nature*s  mode  of  preventing  repetition  of  the  injury.    The 
criminal  law  was  just  doing  that  with  a  stronger  hand — more  temper- 
ately  from  considerations  of  justice — which  men  would  do  on  the 
moment  who  had  no  Government  to  appeal  to ;  and  that  involved  a 
principle  which  might  lead  to  a  solution  of  the  question.     A  Grovern- 
ment  has  no  right  to  do,  either  in  a  civil  or  in  a  criminal  matter, 
anything  more  than  a  wronged  man  would  have  a  right  to  do  for  him* 
self  if  he  had  the  power.     The  question  was  what  had  nature  allowed 
the  injured  party  to  do  supposing  him  to  have  the  power,  and  supposing 
that  there  was  no  Government.     Suppose  they  were  all,  so  to  say,  on 
their  own  hook,  all  ind<»pendent,  with  no  court  of  appeal  and  no  police- 
man to  call  upon ;  and  there  might,  in  some  remote  island,  some  thinly 
populated  place,  be  such  a  state  of  things.     What  would  the  rights  of 
the  individual  be  in  such  circumstances  ?     A  man  would  have  a  right 
to  retrieve  his  wrong — to  get  back  his  own  property,  and  to  reparation 
for  injury,  but  not  more.     Well,  a  Government  had  a  right  to  do  what 
a  man  might  lawfully  and  justly  do  if  there  was  no  Government  to 
interfere  or  to  assist.      And  that  principle  would  solve  the  Franconia 
case  in  this  way.     He  thought  the  relatives  of  the  drowned  men  could 
have  seized  the  German  captain  and — it  being  always  first  proved  that 
be  was  to  blame — punish  him — he  would  only  say  by  fine  or  imprison- 
ment, for  he  did  not  propose  to  consider  the  question  of  punishment. 
Well,  the  State  was  just  a  confederation  of  individuals  to  secure  their 
own  lawful  and  just  rights.     The  two  conditions  were,  first,  that  the 
State  had  power ;  secondly,  that  it  got  the  man  or  his  property  into  its 
poesession.     Because  he  did  not  think  the  State  would  proceed  to  try 
the  captain  of  the  Franconia  in  his  absence.     The   most  important 
condition  was  that  he  was  arrested  within  the  jurisdiction.     Had  the 
case  happened  in  the  South  Pacific,  the  captain  would  not  have  been 
tried  imlesfl  he  came  to  this  country.     And  that  applied  to  civil  as  well 
as  criminal  courts.     They  would  not  proceed  unless  they  could  make 
good  their  decisions.     A  court  in  Scotland  would  not  proceed  against 
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an  Englishman  unless  the  plaintiff  said  he  had  the  property  of  iht 
defendant  there.  Then  with  regard  to  some  of  the  difficulties  referred 
to— Chinese  law,  South  Sea  law,  some  savage  nation  law — the  answer 
was  that  international  law,  the  law  of  nations,  was  the  law  of  JQitioe, 
and  he  would  not  submit  to  the  Chinese  claim  to  punish  or  slaj  one 
man  for  another,  or  to  examine  by  torture,  or  to  do  anything  ebe  tint 
was  against  the  law  of  eternal  justice.  He  threw  out  these  suggeitiou 
with  a  view  to  keep  up  the  discussion. 

Miss  Lydia  Becker  (Manchester)  said  it  appeared  to  her  that  the 
principle  should  be  not  to  take  vengeance  for  an  act  done,  but  ikt 
prevention  of  the  same  act  again.  No  doubt  a  certain  amount  of  ■tit- 
action  was  felt  when  one  received  a  wrong  to  give  a  wrong  in  return, 
but  the  result,  so  far  as  society  in  the  aggregate  was  concerned,  m 
that  there  were  two  wrongs  and  two  hurts  instead  of  one.  That  m 
the  principle  of  vengeance,  but  the  true  principle  was  to  prevent  tbe 
one  ;  therefore  their  deliberations  ought  to  be  directed  to  ascertaining 
the  best  means  of  averting  acts  of  violence,  not  how  to  avenge  them. 

Miss  Mary  Burton  (Edinburgh)  said  she  entirely  adopted  what 
had  just  been  said  by  Miss  Becker. 

Lord  GiFFORD  remarked  that  a  blow  for  a  blow  was  a  natural  mode 
of  preventing  injuries.  It  prevented  many  a  blow  to  know  that  thit 
rule  would  be  observed. 

Mr.  John  McLaren  (Edinburgh)  said  they  were  all  agreed  thita 
crime  committed  on  the  high  seas  must  be  punished  in  some  way  md 
by  some  authority,  whether  committed  within  or  beyond  the  ^mUe 
range.  There  did  not  seem  to  be  any  strong  moral  or  political  rcaeoii 
why  such  crimes  should  be  tried  by  the  courts  of  one  country  instetd  of 
another,  here  or  in  the  country  to  which  the  offender  belonged ;  and 
that  consideration  inclined  him  to  take  Professor  Amos's  view,  namely, 
that  the  matter  was  one  which  might  safely  be  left  to  diplomatic  actioo. 
He  understood  that,  in  the  case  of  the  Franconia,  the  captain,  haviog 
been  discharged  by  the  English  courts  on  the  ground  of  defective  juris- 
diction,  had  been  put  upon  trial  in  his  own  country.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  every  British  subject  was  liable  wherever  he  was  to 
be  tried  for  a  crime  against  the  law  of  his  country,  and  extraditicn 
treaties  generally  enabled  us  to  send  a  foreigner  for  trial  to  his  own 
country.  He  was  not  therefore  disposed  to  think  that  any  great  in- 
jury would  result  from  the  decision  of  the  late  case.  The  qaeation 
might,  therefore,  he  thought,  be  left  to  diplomatic  action,  and  he  had 
no  doubt  that  our  Foreign  Office  would  arrive  at  a  just  decision  in 
reference  to  it. 

Professor  Sheldon  Amos,  in  the  course  of  his  reply,  said  that  one 
point  had  been  omitted  in  the  whole  of  this  discussion :  that  was  the 
claims  of  free  navigation,  which  were   intimately  concerned  in  ih^ 
question.      When  a  foreigner  came  to  this   country  voluntarily,  he 
might  be  supposed  to  be  prepared  to  encounter  all  the  consequenoea 
of  his  own  free  act ;  he  came  probably  because  he  realised  the  g&aarwX 
principle  and  practice  of  International   Law.      But,   with  respect   «<^ 
the  high  seas,  it  was  contended  that  the  people  of  all  States  luui  £^^ 
liberty    to    navigate  the  high  seas  everywhere   without   taking  d:^< 
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flightest  thought  as  to  the  civilisation  of  the  States  on  the  coast^  un- 
Jrttsa^  indeed,  they  are  driven  out  of  the  way  and  close  to  the  coast. 
There  are  rights  of  navigation  public  and  well  recognised,  and  the 
3-mile  limit  to  that  extent  infringed  on  the  right.  Every  piece  of 
juri^icdon  exercised  witliin  the  three  miles  waa  so  Ikr  an  infringement 
of  the  right.  It  might  be  necessary  to  infringe  it— for  certain  pur- 
poees  it  was — but  there  was  a  definite  j>re8uniption  against  it. 

Mr,  H.  T.  Young    (London),   in    replying,  said  that  in  the  pre- 

paratii'n  of   bis  Paper   he  had    pitjceeded  not  upm  the    *  Rule   Bri- 

tsumia  "  principle,  but  upon  a  higher  principle,  namely,  that  of  right 

wd  justice.     We  had  a  right  to  protect  the  citizens  of  our  own  country 

►>pon  English  ships  whether  within  or  beyond  the  3- mile  limit,  and 

tlijit  wa«  no  infringement  of  the  right  of  any  other  nation^  because  no 

nition  had  a  right  to  object  to  our  protecting  our  citizens  by  righteous 

lad  just  laws.      As  to  looking  to  dvilisiition  for  protection,  for  his 

ptrt  he  preferred  looking  to  just  English  laws.      Nor  was  !ie  afraid  of 

«jy  difficuJtj  in  carrying  out  such  laws.    All  reasonable  and  equitable 

cfftims  of  other  nations  would  be  recognised  as  they  arose.      Nor  did 

h%  think  we  should  in  any  way  intertere  with  the  rights  of  free  naviga- 

HcM)  by  such  rules  as  he  advociited.      The  right  to  protect  life  and  pro- 

ptttj  was  beyond  the  rights  of  traffic  and  commerce.     He  did  not  say 

tlkil  we  ought  not  to  carry  out  by  trt*aty  with   other  nations  such 

r«nKmable  rules,  but  he  held  that  until  we  arrived  at  such  treaties  we 

mbcmld  exercise  jurisdiction  and  carry  out  our  own  rules,  conceived  in 

^spirit  of  natural  justice. 

Lord  GiFFOKD  said  that  the  law  we  ought  to  look  forward  to  was 
xiot  the  *  Rule  Britannia'  law,  or  the  law  of  this  or  that  nation.  In 
Staling  with  international  law  we  should  be  governed  hj  the  principles 
^  luittind  justice  which  form  the  supreme  maxima  of  law. 
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CONTRACT    BETWEEN    LANDLORD   AND   TENANT,* 

Wktther  and  to  what  extent  h  It  expedient  and  practlcahle  to 
alter  or  controls  by  Leg tshttive  EnaetmentX'i^ntr act  between 
Landlord  and  Tenant  i  By  W.  A.  HuNTEK,  M.A,, 
Professor  of  Roman  Law,  University  College,  LondoD. 

IX  the  brief  epace  to  which  this  Paper  is  limited  I  propose  to 
1  C4infine  attention  to  the  case  of  agricultural  lioldings,  and 
to  these  In  their  legal  rather  than  in  their  econoniic  aj^pect. 
Bi>th  aspects  ai*e  important,  both  must  be  considered  in  an 
uUuBtive  treatment  of  the  subject,  but  the  limits  of  time 
Wd  an   excursion   into   the   numerous   economic  problems 

'  S*e  Tran^aciwf^,  IS60^  p,  232 ;  1&66.  p.  276 ;  1867,  p^  663. 
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suggested  by  the  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant.    In  Sootland 
and  England  (leaving  Ireland  for  the  moment  out  of  ooo- 
sideratlon)  the  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant  is  one  purely 
of  contract.     In  few  other  countries  is  this  the  case.     Almost 
universally  on  the  Continent  the  land  is  cultivated  by  free- 
holders, or  by  customary  tenants,  having  fixity  of  tenure;  bat 
in  Britain,  with  the  exception  of  Ulster,  the  land  is  cultivated 
by  tenants   whose   relation  to  the  soil  is  determined  almoit 
entirely  by  the  agreements  made  between  them  and  their  land- 
lords.    The  relation  which  is  elsewhere  the  rule  ib  here  the 
exception ;  in  nothing  are  we  more  insular  and  peculiar  than 
in  the  relationship  which  the  cultivator  of  the  soil  bears  to  the 
soil.    Our  law  confines  itself  to  the  humble  task  of  interpreting 
the  agreements  made  by  landlord  and  tenant,  and,  if  need  be, 
of  supplementing  any  deficiencies.    In  a  dispute  between  laod- 
lord  and  tenant  the  rule  to  be  applied  must  be  sought  for,  in 
the  first  instance,  in  their  agreement ;  if  that  is  silent,  then, 
and  then  only,  the  law  speaks.     To  this  perfect  freedom  of 
contract  there  is  one,  possibly  not  more  than  one,  exception, 
which,  moreover,  is  curious  rather  than  important.     A  tenant 
cannot  by  contract  deprive  himself  of  his  right  to  deduct  the 
property-tax  from  his  rent  (5  and  6  Vict.,  c.  35,  sec.  73).    It 
seems  to  have  occurred  to  the  Legislature  that  it  would  be 
somewhat  of  a  farce  to  impose  a  tax  upon  landlords  and  allow 
them  to  throw  the  payment  upon  their  tenants.     The  subject 
may  naturally  be  considered  under  three  heads : — 

I. — Rules  Imposed    by  Law  and  not  Alterable 
BY  Agreement. 

In  Ireland  a  great  inroad  has  been  made  on  the  merelj 
contractual  character  of  the  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant 
The   Irish  Land  Act  makes  three  innovations.     In  the  first 
place,  it  declares   null  and  void   any  contract  ^  whereby  the 
tenant  is  prohibited  from  making  such  improvements  as  maj 
be  required    for  the   suitable  occupation  of  his   holding  and 
its  due    cultivation.'     The   reasonableness  of  this   enactment 
cannot  be  gainsaid.     The  prohibition  declared  to  be   void  ii 
manifestly  inconsistent  with  public  policy.     But  such  a  pro- 
vision  does   not   go   far   enough.       If  a   contract  not  to  ask 
compensation  for  any  improvements  that  might   be  effected 
were  upheld,  it  is  obvious  that  no  improvements  would  be 
executed  except  what  the  tenant  could  wholly  exhaust.     The 
Irish  Act  accordingly  proceeds  to  declare  such  a  contract  to 
be  void,  but  by  a  subsequent  section  allows  tenants  whose 
holdings  exceed  50Z.  in  rateable  value  to  contract  themselvee 
out  of  compensation.     Numerically  the  exception  is  of  Bma.ll 
importance ;  half  a  million  of  tenants  hold  less  than  50  acre£«) 
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and  only  87,000  hold  more.     Thus  nearly  90  per  cent,  of  the 
Irish  tenantry  are  absolutely  secured  in  respect  of  compensa- 
tion for  any   improvements   they  make,  provided   these   arc 
suitable  to  the  holding  and  required  for  the  due  cultivation  of 
the  land.     The  measure  of  compensation  is  to  be  determined 
by  the  judge  in  case  of  dispute,  and  is  not  to  exceed  the 
addition  made  to  the  letting  value  of  the  land  by  the  improve- 
ment.    The   Irish  Act   also   provides  for   the   same  class  of 
tenants  an  indefeasible   right   to   compensation  for  arbitrary 
eviction.     If  a  tenant  '  is  disturbed  in  his  holding  by  the  act 
of  the  landlord,  he  shall  be  entitled  to  such  compensation  for 
the  loss  as  the  Court  shall   find  to  be  sustained  by  him  by 
reason  of  quitting  his  holding.'     This  compeusation  is,  how- 
ever, limited  according  to  a  scale,  the  poorer  tenants  obtaining 
the  largest  amount.     Thus  a  tenant  paying  not  more  than  106. 
rent  may  receive  as  much  as  seven  years'  rent  by  way  of  com- 
pensation, but  a  tenant  paying  100/.  can  get  only  one  year's 
rent,  while  in  no  case  is  the  total  to  exceed  250/.     Without 
entering  into  the  controversies  that  arise  out  of  these  enact- 
ments, one  may  fairly  point  out  how  much  more  necessary  it 
is  to  Ireland  than  to  England  or  Scotland  that  the  position  of 
the  tenant  should,  as  far  as  the  law  can  make  it,  be  satisfac- 
tory.    In  Ireland   agriculture  is  beyond  all  comparison  the 
most  important  industry.     In   Ireland   36   per   cent,  of  the 
population  live  by  agriculture;    in    Scotland   19   per   cent.; 
wlule  in  England  the  proportion  is  much  smaller— only  7  per 
cent.     England  thus  provides  many  alternatives  to  agriculture, 
but  ill  Ireland  there  is  practically  no  other  course  than  sub- 
mission to  whatever  terms  the  landlords  choose  to  impose  or 
starvation  or  emigration.     The  Irish    are  sometimes    twitted 
Vith  their  exclusive  attachment  to  agriculture,  but  it  would 
appear  to  be  very  much  in  the  interest  of  England,  which  finds 
room  for  so  small  a  number  of  her  inhabitants  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil,  that  Ireland  should  be  a  great  reservoir  of  grain 
ud  cattle  for  the  sustenance  of  her  teeming  manufacturing 
population.  The  chief  ditFerence  between  England  and  Ireland 
is,  that  while  England  can  get  on  with  very  imperfect  land 
laws,  a  bad  system  of  law  is  wholly  fatal  to  the  prosperity  and 
progress  of  Ireland. 

11. — Rules  Imposed  by  Law,  unless  Altered    by 
Contract. 

The  provisions  of  the  Irish  Land  Act,  which  have  just 
been  enumerated,  create  those  presumptions  of  law  that  can- 
not be  contradicted  (presurnptiones  juris    et   de  jure).     We 
nowcorae  to  the  disputable  \)TQ^\x\i\\)^o\\ir>{presumptwnesjuris\ 
tbat  is  to  say,  those  rules  of  law  that  are  ap[)lied  only  in  the 
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absence  of  any  express  agreement  to  the  contrary.  At  fint 
sight  such  rules  do  not  seem  to  be  of  great  importance.  If 
the  law  speaks  only  when  the  parties  are  silent,  there  does  not 
seem  much  reason  why  they  should  complain  of  the  law. 
Thus,  when  the  law  allows,  as  it  does  in  England,  perfeel 
freedom  of  bequest,  a  man  need  not  quarrel  wim  the  rules  of 
intestate  succession,  because  by  making  a  will  he  can  dispoie 
of  his  property  in  any  manner  he  pleases.  In  the  same  way  a 
farmer  ought  not  to  complain  of  tne  law  because  he  ought  to 
put  right  m  his  lease  whatever  he  takes  objection  to.  TUi 
may  be  true,  but  nevertheless  the  view  taken  by  the  law  Iw 
a  great  influence.  The  rules  of  law  possess  a  certain  authority; 
they  are,  so  to  speak,  the  model  lease  recommended  by  the  State. 
It  is  besides  a  great  advantage  in  a  negotiation  to  know  that 
unless  you  make  a  concession  the  law  wOl  favour  your  interestii 
Moreover  the  rules  of  law  are  decisive  when  ambiguity  or 
doubt  overhangs  the  agreement,  and  in  many  a  critical  cue 
are  sufficient  to  incline  the  balance.  In  determining  ndutt 
rules  ought  to  apply  in  the  absence  of  any  special  agreement 
the  Legislature  is  bound,  in  the  first  place,  to  consider  die 
interests  of  agriculture.  The  interest  of  the  nation  at  laige  ii 
the  greatest  production  of  food  of  which  the  soil  is  capable. 
The  rules  of  law,  moreover,  should  be  just  and  fair  as  betweea 
man  and  man,  holding  the  scales  evenly,  without  favour.  They 
should  be  consistent  at  once  with  public  policy  and  wita 
private  justice.  To  what  extent,  then,  we  may  now  ask,  do  the 
existing  rules  of  law  applicable  to  landlord  and  tenant  deserve 
that  character  ? 

1.  Compensation  for  Unexhausted  Improvements, — A  tenant 
obtaining  a  lease  of  his  farm  undertakes  to  restore  it  at  the  ' 
end  of  his  lease  in  as  good  a  state  as  it  was  in  when  he  enterei 
If  in  consideration  of  a  lower  rent  he  agrees  to  make  specifie 
improvements,  then  of  course  he  must  give  up  the  farm  with 
the  improvements ;  but  in  the  absence  of  such  an  agreement 
there  is  no  obligation,  either  moral  or  legal,  to  give  back  into 
the  possession  of  the  landlord  a  better  farm  than  he  received. 
If,  however,  a  tenant,  under  no  obligation  to  improve,  does  spend 
his  money  and  energy  in  adding  to  the  productive  power  of 
the  farm,  surely  he  is  entitled,  both  on  grounds  of  public  policy 
and  by  the  plain  dictates  of  justice,  to  recover  from  his  landlora 
the  difference  in  value  between  what  he  received  and  what  he 
gives  back,  in  so  far  as  that  difference  is  due  to  his  exertions. 
Unfortunately  the  Common  Law  of  England,  which  was  ex- 
tended with  the  English  Conquest  to  Ireland — and,  I  mayad&> 
the  law  of  Scotland— have  not  recognised  this  plain  rule  oi 
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natural  justice.    *  Following  a  prmciple  as  old  as  the  civil  law/ 
says  Mn  Butt,  Q.C.,  in  his  book  on  the  Irish  Land  Act,  *  the 
Common  Law  held  that  if  the  tenant  had  chosen,  without  any 
gpecial  barcrain  with  his  landlord,  to  make  improvements,  how- 
ever valuable,  upon  the  land  in  which  ha  had  only  a  temporary 
interest,  this  could   not    excuse    him    from  the   obligation  of 
surrenderino'  the  land.     He  must  give  up  the  land  without  any 
ctimpensation  for  the  additional  value  he  had  added  to  it.     He 
vas  not  even  at  liberty,  havinj^'  once  effected  the  improvement, 
to  undo  what  he  had  done,  to  restore   the  land  to  it8  oritjinal 
condition/     Our  hiw,  in  fact,  has  dealt  with  a  tenant  making]; 
improvements  as  if  he  were  a  mala  fide  possessor  or  trespasser  on 
the  very  land  which  it  is  his  business  to  cultivate  and  improve, 
Mr.    Batted    statement,    however,    it    is    worthy    of    remark, 
llthough  accurate  enough  as  regards  our  law,  is  in  every  point 
curiously  the  reverse  of  the  truth  as  to  the  Civil  or  Roman 
Law.      The  blunder  into   which  he  falls   has    been    so  often 
lliade»  and   by  so  many  learned  wntei*s,  that  it  may  almost  be 
md  to  be  classical.     Yet  it  seems  strange  that  anyone  who 
ever  understood  the  spirit  of  Roman  equity  could  possibly 
•ecribe  to  the  jurisprudence  of  Rotne  the  io;norant  and  bar- 
btrous  nile  which  for  so  many  centuries  has  put  it  in  the  power 
ofluidlords  to  confiscate  the  fruits  of  their  tenants*  industry. 
The  maiim  of  our  law,  that  whatever  is  incorporated  with  or 
fixed  in  the  soil  is  the  property  of  the  landlord,  is  derived  from 
tlie  Roman   Law,  but  in  Rome  the  maxim  was  used  only  to 
delermine   the  technical  question   of  ownership,  leaving  the 
queg^tion  of  compensation  to   be   settled    by  a  different  and 
equitable  rule.     In  other  words,  the  Roman  landlord  recovered 
whmX  was  really  his  own,  hut  not  what  in  e<juity  belonged  to 
his  tenaot,  without   paying   for  it.     Thus  we  are  told  in  one 
pimge  (D.  19,  2,55,  1)   that  if  a  tenant  of  laud  has  built, 
pfamted,  or  improved  tlie  land,  not  being  hound  by  his  lease  to 
do  80,  he  can  «ue  the  owner  upon   the  lease  and  recover  what 
.  fipent.     In  aniither  |*assage  the  case  is  put  of  a  tenant 
,  without  being  bnund  to  plant  vineSj  did  so,  and  increased 
tbe  letting  value  of  his  farm   to  the  extent  of  10/.  a  year,  and 
the  que&tion  was  put — Could  he  set  off  his  enhanced  value  to 
^dmatid  for  rent?     The  answer  of  the  Roman  jurisconsult  is 
4nl  be  could  (  D.  19,  2, 01 ,  pr. }.   In  L^eland,  as  has  been  stated, 
tibc  mle  of  the  Roman  law  is  adoj>tcd  and  made  compulsory 
for  more  than  half  a  million  tenants  ;  in   Scotland  the  old  rule 
vemiiiis  unchanged ;  in    En^dand  the  Agricultural    Holdings 
Actbtroduced  some  alteratit*n.     The  Ivnglish  Act,  unlike  the 
Iriih  Act,  is  permissive;  it  applies  only  in  the  absence  of  any 
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agreement  to  the  contrary.  In  addition  to  this,  a  farmer  ig 
unable  to  make  any  of  the  more  permanent  improvementi 
unless  he  has  first  obtained  the  consent  of  his  landlord  in 
writing.  Without  such  consent  he  cannot  erect  or  enlarge  a 
building,  drain  a  field,  make  a  fence,  improve  a  road,  pliot 
hops,  or  reclaim  a  yard  of  waste  land.  On  the  contrary,  by 
the  Irish  Act  the  tenant  has  perfect  freedom  to  exercise  hii 
judgment,  and  will  obtain  compensation  if  he  can  satisfy  in 
impartial  judge  that  the  improvement  is  suitable  to  the  holdinr 
and  required  for  the  due  cultivation  of  the  land.  The  Englin 
Act,  again,  is  open  to  criticism  in  respect  of  the  measure  of 
compensation.  Instead  of  simply  laying  down  the  general 
principle  of  compensation  with  sufficient  precision  to  enable  a 
jury  or  arbitrator  to  fix  the  amount,  the  English  Act  dividei 
all  improvements  into  three  classes  and  fixes  in  each  case  tbe 
compensation  to  be  given.  Thus  if  a  tenant  builds  a  home 
costing  100/.  and  enjoys  it  for  19  years,  the  maximum  com- 
pensation which  he  can  receive  is  10/.,  and  out  of  this  sum  a 
deduction  is  to  be  made  of  the  amount  that  may  be  necessirj 
to  put  the  building  in  thorough  repair  and  good  condition.  In 
point  of  fact,  the  building  may  be  worth  fully  80/.,  and  the 
landlord  may  thus  for  a  payment  of  10/.  get  an  addition  to  tbe 
rent  of  the  farm  of  5/.  or  6/.  a-year.  If  the  English  Act  bad 
been  compulsory,  the  desire  it  exhibits  to  furnish  a  precise  rule 
for  measuring  compensation  would  have  been  more  intelligible; 
but  as  the  Act  leaves  it  open  to  landlord  and  tenant  to  make 
any  terms  they  think  fit,  there  was  no  necessity  to  introdaoe 
a  hard-and-fast  measure  of  compensation.  No  such  measare 
can  be  just  and  equitable,  for  the  circumstances  vary  so  greatly 
that  each  case  must  be  judged  by  itself.  So  obnoxious  are  the 
clauses  in  the  English  Act  relating  to  compensation  that  tbe 
distinguished  practical  farmer,  the  late  Mr.  Hope  of  Borlands, 
declared  that  *  tenants  may  regard  it  as  a  matter  of  thankfulnetf 
that  the  Act  is  only  permissive,'  not  compulsory.  His  opinion 
will  probably  be  shared  by  most  Scotch  farmers,  who  will  not 
reckon  among  the  shortcomings  of  the  present  Government 
their  neglect  to  extend  the  English  Agricultural  Act  to 
Scotland. 

2.  The  Game  Laws. — The  English  law,  in  the  absence  of 
a  stipulation  to  the  contrary,  gives  the  right  of  killing  game 
and  all  wild  animals  to  the  tenants ;  the  Scotch  law  applies  an 
opposite  rule  and  gives  the  game  to  the  landlord.  But  accord- 
ing to  both  systems  landlord  and  tenant  are  free  to  make  any 
bargain  they  please ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  doubtfnl 
whether  in  this  instance  the  legal  presumption  is  of  the  slightest 
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practical  value  to  the  tenant.  The  cases  in  Englantl  in  which 
the  right  to  protect  his  crops  from  the  rava^^es  of  wild  animals, 
coiiferreil  on  the  tenant  by  the  law,  is  not  taken  away,  are 
wnly  not  numerous.  The  presumption  of  law  which  in 
Dtland  reserves  the  game  for  the  landlord  may  be  considered 
from  two  points  of  view:  (1)  as  affecting  the  pohlic  interest 
by  encouragin*^  the  niultipli*'ation  of  wild  animals^  and  so 
«*luciDg  the  area  of  cultivation  and  diminishing  the  amount 
'icultnrnl  produce;  and  (2)  as  bein^  fair  or  unfair 
fi  lanillnrd  and  tenant.  Such  a  presumption  of  law 
Ttuo-ht  be  injurious  to  the  public  interest  withrmt  V»eini]f^  ujifair 
to  the  tenant-farmer  If,  during  the  cuunse  of  tlie  lea^se,  the 
bead  of  game  is  not  increased,  it  may  be  ]iresunied  that  the 
tcrant  in  oflTering  a  rent  has  uiade  allowance  for  the  loss  he 
will  sustain  in  bis  crops.  But,  for  the  sauie  reason,  if  thi; 
head  of  game  should  be  increased,  the  rent  ought  to  be  reduced. 
To  estimate  the  actual  loss  to  crops  from  ground  game  is  a 
task  of  great,  if  not  insuperable,  ditHenlty.  In  1872  an 
attempt  was  made  in  Aberdeenshire  by  a  joint  committee  of  laud- 
lords  and  tenants  to  measure  the  damage  resulting  from  game, 
and  to  agree  upon  a  remedy.  Circulars  were  sent  to  t>,OiHl 
farmersiy  but  only  2,267  attempted  to  express  in  mrmey  the 
extent  of  their  h>ss.  Their  returns  amounted  to  nearly  2Q,U00/. 
a-year.  During  the  present  session  t>f  Parliament,  an  Act 
lias  been  passed  to  amend  tlie  Game  Laws  for  Scotlan<l,  It 
takes  effect  from  January  1,  1878*  It  provides  that,  where 
tb^re  is  no  agreement  to  the  contrary,  the  tenant  shall  reco\  er 
enoi{t€nsatioD  for  all  damage  done  to  his  crop  exceeding  2/, ; 
bm  the  Act  does  not  apply  to  existing  leases  ;  and  in  future 
it  nmy  be  rendered  wholly  nugatory  by  a  declaration  in  the 
l*ai»e  that  no  compensation  shall  be  given  unless  the  damage 
exceeds  4/.  or  5/,  an  acre.  There  is  another  deduction  to  be 
maiif:  from  the  benefits  of  the  Act.  Wliat  a  farmer  desires  is 
lliat  bis  crops  shall  not  be  eaten ;  he  does  not  desire  to  have 
tkem  destroyed*  and  then  to  waste  his  time  in  litigation  with 
bis  landlord  to  get  payment  for  the  loss.  The  Aberdeenshire 
Conference  of  1872  pdiutedoiit  a  more  rational  way  of  dealing 
with  the  question.  Their  proposal  was  to  give  the  tenants 
the  power  of  killing  hares  and  rabbits. 

^*  A$ri^nahilift/  of  Leases, — Freedom  to  transfer  his  in- 
'■■'^''*  under  a  Icfise  is  of  vital  im]KJrtnnce  to  a  tenant  who  is 
compensation  for  his  imjiruvements.  Take  the  case  of 
-  tanner  who  during  the  first  years  of  his  lease  launches  out 
.Q  h^ry  expenditure.  If  at  the  end  of  five  or  six  years  he  is, 
l»]r  a&f  chance,  unable  to  continue,  he  forfeits  all  the  capital  he 
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has  invested  in  the  farm.  But  if  there  is  freedom  of  transfei 
he  can  go  into  the  market  and  obtain  for  the  remainder  of  hii 
lease  a  sum  equivalent  to  that  which  he  has  sunk.  On  tliii 
subject  the  presumption  of  Scotch  and  English  law  is  agiiB 
at  variance.  In  England  the  tenant  can  assign  or  suokti 
although  remaining  subject  to  the  covenants  of  the  leiiei 
Practically,  therefore,  in  tne  absence  of  any  agreement  to  tl« 
contrary,  a  tenant  can  give  his  term  to  anyone  he  pleaiei^ 
subject  to  his  continuing  a  surety  for  the  rent  and  all  thi 
other  covenants  of  the  lease.  In  Scotland,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Courts  act  upon  the  theory,  which  may  once  have  bad 
some  relation  to  fact,  although  it  has  long  ceased  to  have  any, 
that  a  landlord's  motive  for  selecting  a  tenant  wajs  not  valgii 
and  pecuniary,  but  was  a  special  attachment  to  the  penoB 
chosen.  Accordingly,  in  the  absence  of  a  stipulation  for  free- 
dom, a  lease  in  Scotland  is  n4)t  assignable.  Again,  while  ia 
England  on  the  tenant's  death  his  lease  devolves  on  the  exeoh 
tors,  and  may  be  bequeathed  by  the  deceased  to  anyone  he 
pleasep,  in  Scotland  the  heir-at-law  takes  the  land,  and  the 
tenant  cannot  name  a  different  person  without  the  landIoid*i 
assent.  This  law  occasionally  affords  a  noble  opportunity  to 
a  rapacious  landlord.  The  heir-at-law  may  be  a  person  ee* 
gaged  in  another  occupation  or  unable  to  comply  with  the 
condition  of  personal  residence  usually  contained  in  leaeea, 
and  the  landlord  may  thus  recover  the  land  in  the  middle  oi 
the  term,  and  get  all  the  benefit  of  the  tenant's  outlay. 

4.  Landlord's  Remedies  for  Recovery  of  Renty  j(V.— 
In  England  the  landlord  is  one  of  the  few  persons  who  en 
take  the  goods  of  their  debtors  and  pay  themselves  withe«t 
incurring  the  trouble  of  going  to  a  court  of  law.  Immediatdy 
that  his  rent  is  due  and  unpaid  the  landlord  can  seize  the 
stock,  and  goods,  and  growing  crops  to  such  extent  as.  he  deem 
sufficient  to  make  him  safe.  If  the  rent  then  remains  unpiii 
for  a  certain  time  he  can  sell  the  goods.  The  chief  loss  to  the 
tenant  is  the  probability  that  his  property  will  not  be  soM  to 
advantage.  But  in  England  the  landlord  cannot  seize  the 
goods  before  the  rent  is  due,  or  require  the  tenant  to  find 
security  for  the  rent.  In  Scotland,  by  the  Law  of  Hypothec» 
the  landlord  is  made  a  mortgagee  of  the  stock  and  crops  on  a 
farm  for  three  months  after  the  rent  is  due,  and  subsequently 
if  he  proceeds  to  sequestrate  and  register  the  sequestrtdoa. 
The  result  is  that  the  landlord  must  be  paid  in  full  before  iny 
other  creditors  of  the  farmer  touch  his  effects.  Again,  tlu 
landlord  has  the  right  to  sequestrate  the  crop  before  the  vxx 
is  due,  by  way  of  security.     Ha^dng  thus  destroyed  the  cie4i 
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of  the  tenant,  and  deprived  him  of  the  means  of  paying  his 
TtfDt  by  the  sale  of  his  crop,  the  landlord  can,  on  pain  of 
immediate  ejectment,  demand  security  for  five  years'  rent  in 
idrance.  It  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  the  unenviable  position 
of  a  tenant  who,  from  the  continued  effects  of  heavy  expendi- 
ture on  the  farm,  of  bad  seasons,  or  disease  among  his  cattle, 
is  placed  at  the  mercy  of  his  landlord.  The  subject  is  one 
upon  which  it  is  the  less  necessary  to  dwell,  as  opinion  in 
Scotland  is  now  nearly  unanimous  for  the  abolition  of  Hypothec.^ 
When  the  question  was  last  before  the  House  of  Commons,  if 
I  remember  rightly,  only  two  Scotch  members  voted  for  the 
retention  of  the  present  law.  I  shall,  therefore,  make  only 
one  observation,  \\nbether  it  be  a  good  thing  or  not  that 
Imdlords  should  have  a  first  mortgage  on  the  capital  and  crops 
of  their  tenants,  at  all  events  this  should  not  be  done  by  law. 
There  is  perfect  freedom  of  contract }  and  if  such  mortgages  be 
desirable,  they  should  be  made  by  agreement,  and  subjected  to- 
the  conditions  on  which  other  mortgages  are  sanctioned. 

III.  —  Leases. — Although    it     is    undoubtedly   of    the 
greatest  importance,  especially  in  the  case  of  Hypothec,  that  the 
presumptions  of  law  should  not  be  on  tiie  wrong  side,  still, 
•A  the  tenant  may  exclude  the  unjust  rules  of  law  by  the  terms 
of  his  lease,  the  real  centre  of  interest  lies  in  the  character  of 
the  leases  usually  adopted.     If  the  leases  are  fair  as  between 
landlord  and  tenant,  and  favourable  to  agricultural  develop- 
ment, it  is  of  small  consequence  that  the  presumptions  of  law 
are  injurious  and  unjust.     If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  terms 
usually  embodied  in  leases  are  harsh  and  oppressive  to  the 
tenant,  and  discouraging  to  agriculture,  it  would  be  a  poor 
consolation  to  the  farmer  to  know  that,  if  he  had  not  made  a 
lease,  the  law  would  have  applied  just  and  beneficial  rules. 
There  is  much  reason  to  fear  that  in  this  part  of  the  world 
(Aberdeenshire)  we   have    been   going   backward   instead   of 
forward  in  the  matter  of  leases.      There  is  preserved  for  us  a 
remarkably  interesting   and    valuable   report   by   Dr.  James 
Anderson,  presented  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  in  London, 
in  1794.     Dr.   Anderson    wrote  from    full  knowled<^e   and  a 
long  experience  of  forty  years  in  Aberdeenshire ;  and  amongst 
much  other  valuable  information  he  gives  us  an  account  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  agriculture  in  Aberdeenshire  made 
its  great  start,  and  which  have  resulted  in  the  present  advanced 
state  of  cattle-breeding  and  cultivation.     [Professor  Hunter 
read  a  couple  of  extracts  from  Dr.  Anderson's  report,  showing 
that  the  leases  of  nineteen  or  twenty-one  years,  to  which  tenants 
were  subject  when   he  wrote,  contained  but  few  and  simple 
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re&trictinns,  good  tenaiils   being  rather  coveted.     And  whil 

tanrllords  usually  provided  buildings,  the  tenant  simply  main  - 

ttiiiiing  them  at  inveiiturted  value,  it  was  the  custom  (i>r  th- 

landlord  to   [>ay   the  tenaiit  the  full  increased  value  for  an^ 

iiielioratioTis  he  might  make  od  the  buildings.      He  then  eoa 

tinued  :]   Un  sionu*  estates?  in  Scotland  the  leases  are  worthy  a 

the  enbghtened  spirit  that  animated  the  Aberdeenshire  Jaird 

towards  the  elose  of  last  century,    I  may  quote,  as  an  exampL 

worthy  of  all  honour,  the  leases  on  the  estate  of  Sir  Patric 

Keith  Murray,  Bart>»of  Ochtertyre.     They  jirovide  that  coin 

pensation  shall  be  ])aid  upon  a  specified  scale  for  unexhauste- 

manures,  and   also  for  other  improvements.     They   give  tli 

tenaut  the  power,  by  himself  or  other  authorised  person,  to  ki  1/ 

hares   and  rabbits.       The  tenant  also  is  authorised  to  devise 

his  lease  to  anyone   he   pleases,   and    the   landlord    expressly 

renounces  *  all  preferable  rights  as  against  other  creditors  of 

the  tenant  conferred  upon  liiin  by  the  Jaw  of  Hypothec'     Sir 

P.  ilurriiy's  leases  are  also  fi-ee  from  tlie  irritancy  or  forfeiture 

clause  which  is  so  well  ealeulated  to  work  cruel  injury  to  the 

tenant.    Although,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  it  is  in)pos8ibl(! 

to  make  any  genera!  statement  reganling  leases  with  cootideDee, 

1  fear  that  the  exauijjleof  Sir  Patrick  Murray  has  few  imitators 

irj    Scotland.     Doubtless    many   leases    contain    provisions    in 

regard  to  specific  improvements — as  draining,  fencing,  or  build* 

ing-'but  inadequate  to  give  due  encouragement  to  the  farmer. 

Indeed,  some   landlords,  with  a  suiierfiuity   of  zeal,  make   an 

express  stipulation  that  the  tenaut    shall   have   *  no    legal    or 

equitable  claims  against  the  proprieUvr  in  respect  of  any  repairs, 

iHt[u*ovements,  or  meliorations  made  by  him.'     A  landlord  wha 

voluntarily  renounces  the  privilege  of  Hypothec  is  truly  a  rare 

pheuomentJU   in   Scotland.      On   the  contrary,  some  landlords 

stipulate  that  if  tlje  law  of  Hypothec  should  be  aboliiiheJ  during 

tlie  currency   of  the  lease,  the   tenant  shall   find  security  at 

once    for   all    the    future    rents   and  other   conditions  of    the 

lease;   and,  if   he  i'ail    to  do  so,  the  landlord  shall  have  the 

option   of  turning  him   out  of  his  farm— of  course,  without 

any  compensation    for   improvements.       Again,    almost    every 

lease    contains    a    |>ro vision    that    the    lease     shall    not     be 

assignable,  aiui  that  the  tenant  shfill   have  no  power  to   name 

hts  successor  in  the  event  of  dcatli.     Generally ,  indeed,  it  mav 

be  said  that  if  the  law  applies  whips  to  the  tenant,  the  leas^ 

lash  him  with  scor|>ions.     The  game  clauses  are  perhaps  the 

worst,     Mot  only  is  the  tenant  denied  the  power  of  protectintr 

his  crops  from  hares  or  rabbits — not  to  mention  winged  game 

^but  he  is  in  general  required  to  act  as  a  gamekeeper  or  spy, 
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and  denounce  to  his  landlord  the  name  of  any  person  who  may 
be  trying  to  rid  him  of  the  vermin  that  devour  his  crops.     As 
if  this  were  not  enough,  the  tenant  is  often  forbidden  to  keep 
more  than  one  dog — sometimes  he  is  not  allowed  even  one — 
and  the  leases  of  one  nobleman  in  a  not  very  distant  county, 
declare  that  *  the  tenant  shall  not  be  entitled  to  carry  a  gun  on 
the  farm  except  for  the  purpose  of  scaring  [not  destroying]  crows 
or  wood-pigeons,  which  gun  shall  not  be  loaded  with  shot,  and 
the   keepers   shall   be  entitled  to  satisfy  themselves  on  any 
occasiou  that  said  gun  is  not  loaded  in  contravention  of  this 
stipulation.'     After  having  thus  effectually  tied  the  hands  of 
the  farmer,  many  leases  go  on  to  say  that,  whatever  the  amount 
of  damage  done  to  his  crops,  the  tenant  shall  have  no  compen- 
sation or  redress.     To  fill  up  the  cup  of  the  farmer's  sorrow, 
many  leases  provide  that  if  a  farmer,  or  even  one  of  his  family, 
kills  a  hare  or  rabbit,  or  neglects  to  act  as  spy  or  informer  on 
any  poacher  that  he  finds  on  his  land,  he  shall  forfeit  his  lease 
and  be  turned  out  of  his  farm,  the  landlord,  of  course,  appro- 
priating the  meliorations.     Perhaps  the  most  unjust  provision 
of  all  is  that  which  forfeits  the  lease,  if  the  tenant  should 
be  convicted   of  any  ofiTence   against   the   Game  Laws.     A 
tenant  may  be  innocent  and  wrongfully  convicted,  and  thus 
for  no  fault  of  his  own,  but  for  the  wrong  done  to  him  by 
a  judge*  his  property  is  to   be  forfeited.     We  have  got  rid 
in  England  of  the  old  punishment  of  forfeiture  for  felony; 
aud  hence  this  singular   result,  that  a  felon  in   England   is 
better  off,  as  regards  this  forfeiture  of  his  proi)erty,  than  a 
fanner  who  has  the  misfortune  in  Scotland  to  be  convicted 
of  snaring  a  rabbit.     Another  common  evil   in  leases  is  the 
stringent   manner  in  which  the   farmer  is  tied  up  in  regard 
to  the  order  of  cropping.     It  may  be  well  to  mention,  if  only 
by  way  of  contrast,  the  provision  of  the  Holkham  lease,  on 
the  property  of    the   Earl    of    Leicester.      Ilis   lease   is  for 
twenty,  renewable  at  the  end  of  sixteen,  years.     During  the 
first  sixteen  years  the  tenant  may  crop  as  he  pleases ;  during 
the  last  four  years,  if  the  lease  is  not  renewed,  the  land  is 
to  be  farmed  on  the  four-course  system.    By  this  means  almost 
unlimited    freedom    is   secured    for  the    tenants,  while    ade- 
quate security  is  taken  that  the  farm  shall  not  be  run  out 
at  the  end  of  the  lease.     While  admitting  the  existence  of 
liberal  exceptions,  one  cannot  resist  the  conclusion  that  the 
leases  at  present  in  vogue  are  one-sided.     They  protect  the 
landlord  against  the  tenant  by  tying  him  hand  and  foot,  and 
leaving  him  at  the  mercy  of  the  factor,  but  they  do  not  give 
security  to  the  tenant  against  the  landlord.    There  are,  doubt- 
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les3,  bad  tenants  as  well  as  bad  landlords;  and  while  it  is  the 
abject  of  the  lease  to  control  bad  tenants,  ft  only  accomplishes 
half  of  its  work  if  it  fails  equally  to  control  bad  landlords, 
Too  oitew  the  factor,  in  \m  eagerness  to  make  a  gt>od  bargain 
for  his  landlord,  fails  to  take  account  of  the  strong  motives  of 
eelf-interest  which  every  tenant  has  to  farm  well,  and  of  the 
expediency  as  well  as  ju&tice  of  leaving  him  as  free  from 
trammels  as  possible.  To  the  tenant  his  farm  is  his  sole  means 
of  support ;  all  his  capital^ — the  savings  of  himself  or  of  his 
predecessors  for  years — is  at  stake  ;  succeas  in  his  business  is 
\m  single  aiubition  in  life ;  failure  to  him  is  ruin.  In  the 
present  day  he  has  to  compete  with  the  vast  grain^growing 
regions  of  Eastern  Europe  and  Amenca*  where  the  farmers 
pay  no  rents,  and  have  an  almost  boundless  command  of  rich 
virgin  soiL  More  recently  fresh  meat  has  been  brought  from 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  now  in  rearing  cattle  the 
farmer  has  to  confront  a  new  and  powerful  rival.  Under  these 
circumstances,  is  it  to  be  expected  that  men  having  thousands 
of  pounds  at  their  tlisposal  will  look  to  farming  as  a  career? 
What  man  uf  spirit  and  enterprise  would  submit  to  the  hnrai- 
liating  and  vexatious  restrictions  exacted  on  the  very  largest 
properties  in  this  country  ?  The  present  race  of  farmers  will 
doubtless,  under  all  disadvantages,  struggle  hard  for  existence, 
but  where  will  their  successors  be  found?  Is  there  no  danger 
that  the  landlords  may  kill  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  €!g^? 
Already  the  shortsighted  policy  of  the  iast  generation  in  dealing 
with  agricultural  labourers  is  bearing  its  fruit.  Labcnir  in  the 
rural  districts  is  fast  obtaining  a  scarcity  value.  What  will 
be  the  result  of  pursuing  a  similar  policy  in  regard  to  the 
farmers  ?  Jt  will  be  found  much  more  easy  to  drive  them  away 
than  to  briog  tliem  back.  Those  who  go  and  settle  down  as 
freeholders  on  the  wide  and  fruitful  domains  occupied  by  the 
English-speaking  race  will  not  easily  be  brought  back  to  the 
fetters  and  restrictions  and  humiiiating  dependence  of  a  Scotch 
lease.  It  was  not  by  the  present  policy  that  Aberdeenshire 
agriculture  grew  and  flourished,  and  assuredly  if  that  prosperity 
is  to  be  maintained  and  improved^  landlords  will  do  well  to  go 
back  to  1794  for  the  model  of  their  leases,  and  learn  that  it  is 
by  a  policy  of  trust  in  their  tenants,  and  not  of  distrust,  that 
the  ends  which  both  landlords  and  tenants  have  in  view  can 
ftloBe  be  accomplished. 


DISCUSSION. 
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Mr,  Serjeant  Cox  said  that  his  knowledge  of  the  law  of  landlord 
and  tenant  wae  limited  to  England,  where  the  law  was  liberal  enough. 
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The  Agricultnral  Ploldinga  Act  had  mad©  ample  provision  for  full  com- 

peoiitton  being  given  tor  inijjrovement  in  the  abaeuce  of  contmct.     The 

<]ue8dcm  before  them  really  whs,  whether  it  was  desirable  to  compel  by 

lifialative  enactment  certain  terras*  to  bi?  entered  into  between  landlord 

ind  tenant.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  England  nothing  could  be  rnore 

&ir  than  \he  genend  run  of  leases*     As  far  a«  he  had  seen,  leai^ea  in 

Engiaad  were  so  tairly  dmwn  thut  it  would  be  almost  impossible  tor 

tbeienantto  ckim  any  other  provisions  for  his  protection  than  they 

co!jtftirie<3,  and  as  a  naatter  of  fact  the  tenant  had  always  the  beist  of  it* 

Although  tlie  landlords  reserved  to  themselves  the  power  of  compelling 

iittivjition  in  a  particular  larni,  and  placed  certain  restrictions  on  the 

tt-fimt  to  prevent  damage  to  the  estate,  he  never  remeni^iered  a  single 

initanoe  in  which   these  coven  mts  had  been  enforced  by  action  at  law. 

Thty  were  introduced  as  guides  to  the  tenant  as  to  what  he  was  to  do — 

»ad  if  he  neglected  to  follow  them,  the  tenant  was  a  loser  aa  well  as  the 

I     With  respect  to  the  larger  improvements  the  tenant,  a h  a 

t  fact,  will  not  intrcxluce  them  unless  he  has  a  long  leiise.     The 

iiord  will  do  80  for  bis  own  sake.     If,  however,  the  tenant  has  a  long 

^and  improves  for  his  own  profit^  it  would  be  hard  to  make  the 

[lord  pay  for  improvemenrs  which  he  had  nut   required.       With 

ct  trt  drainage,  landlords  in  England  were  always  willing  to  carry 

mil  that  improvement  at  a  liiir  percenUige,  a.s  the  tenatit  has  the  benetit 

of  it  as  well  as  the  landlord.     Stimething  had  been  said  as  to  the  law  of 

di«waB.     Now  nothing  could  work  better  for  the  tenant  than  that  law. 

Tlic  practical  result  of  ita  abolition  would  be  that  no  one  would  let  land 

to  a  tenant  without  payment  of  rent  in  advance  or  good  security  given. 

Ax  prtssent  the  rent  due  at  Christmas  is  not  usually  paid  until  close  upon 

Lidj-day,  but  if  the  law  of  distress  were  abolished,  that  grace  would 

be  refused.     Instead  of  having  time   to  pay  the  rent,  the  tenant,  if  he 

did  not  pay  or  secure.,  would  be  ejected.     In  England,  game  was  the 

pRvper^  of  the  tenant,  if  it  was  not  by  express  agreement  reserved  to 

like  landlord ;  but  the  praciice  waa  that  game  was  the  landlord*.**  by 

igreement,  and  was  preserved.       With  respect  ttJ  contracts,  he  thought 

taat  all  the  principles  of  political  economy  required  that  landlonl  and 

Uoant  should  be  allowed  t»  make  tlieir  cciutnicta  freely,  relying  upon 

lliai  venie  of  mutual  good  feeling  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  relationship 

between  them,  which  had  hitherto  been  a  very  wholesome  relationship, 

and  one  which  in  the  interest  of  both  he  hoped  would  long  continue. 

Mr.  William  Botly  (London)  sjiid,  with  respect  fct>  the  Agricultural 
Holdings  Act/that  he  considered  it  a  very  unfortunate  thing  that  it  was 
Bhad*'  jjermisave,  as  it  thereby  became  a  mere  sham.  He  hoped  the 
poblic  Blind  would  goon  heconje  alive  to  the  justice  and  nece^ssity  of  billow* 
tug  a  tenant  compenHation  for  all  unexhausted  improvements,  i*nd  to  the 
QcetMeity  and  justice  also  of  amelioration  in  respect  of  the  game  lawn. 

Mr.  WlLtlAM  Taylor  (London)  said  that  the  Pajier  did  not  allude  to 
that  tery  large  clasp  of  property — house  property  ;  but  that  he  thought 
wia  a  teiy  large  element  in  considering  tlie  question*  From  that  f»ro- 
perty  T#ry  large  incouiea  were  realised  in  Lomlon.  Splendid  buildings 
fr«w  now  to  be  aeen  where  ^^\A^  existed  only  a  few  years  ago — and 
ibty  prodnced  tens  of  thousands  per  annum.     He  sp<»ke  as  an  owner 
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of  house  property  and  a  truKtee  of  house  property,  and  he  could  si 
with  confidence  that  those  who  did  not  poaeess  property  of  that  k 
knew  little  of  the  necessity  which  existed  for  legislation.  In  the  lei 
there  almost  invariably  existed  power  of  re-entry  for  non-payment 
rent,  and  a  variety  of  covenants.  Connected  with  house  property  th( 
was  no  end  of  difficulties — rights  of  light,  rights  of  way,  and  ma 
specific  covenants  involving  an  unknown  quantity  of  litigation.  J^ 
proceedings  too  ofteti  arose  out  of  the  imperiection  of  the  law  in  oo 
nection  with  many  of  those  subjects.  To  say  that  where  there  w« 
lease  everything  moved  with  the  exactitude  of  the  spheres  wasamj 
— it  often  and  often  only  involved  litigation  with  its  concomitant  ooi 
He  hoped  that  an  ojnnion  would  be  elicited  from  the  meeting  tl 
legislation  on  many  points  in  reference  to  the  relations  between  landlo 
and  tenant  was  necessary. 

Mr.  Sheriff  Dove  Wilson  said  there  were  two  questions  beft 
them.  First,  whether  it  was  expedient  to  control  contracts  betwe 
landlord  and  tenant ;  and  next,  the  more  important  question,  whetb 
it  was  practicable  to  do  so.  He  agreed  with  Professor  Hunter's  aig 
ment  as  to  the  first  proposition.  It  seemed  to  him  (if  it  were  practi 
able)  most  expedient  to  control  the  contracts,  so  that  the  tenant  shoo 
have  a  right  to  compensation  for  improvements,  that  he  should  have 
right  to  protect  himself  against  the  game,  and  should  not  be  unnea 
sarily  restricted  with  respect  to  cropping.  But  what  light  had  the  Pap 
or  the  discussion  thrown  upon  the  other  point — whether  the  oonti 
was  practicable  ?  There  was  one  alteration  which  was  practicable,  ai 
indeed  essential,  namely,  the  abolition  of  the  law  of  hypothec.  So  lo 
as  the  landlord  had  that  powerful  weapon  in  his  hand,  he  and  the  tena 
did  not  stand  on  equal  terms.  Then  arose  the  question  whether  it  i 
))Os.sible  to  secure  by  law  to  the  tenant  anything  more  than  this.  The 
they  had  to  face  the  real  difficulty  of  the  matter.  It  was  useleas 
make  statutory  declarations  as  to  what  the  rights  of  the  parties  oug 
to  be  if  they  could  not  be  carried  out.  Such  declarations  only  gare 
little  more  work  to  solicitors.  In  the  case  of  the  smaller  tenants— 
had  happened  in  Ireland — such  declarations  could,  he  thought, 
carried  out,  even  though  they  interfered  with  freedom  of  contract;  b 
when  there  were  large  pecuniary  interests  on  each  side,  how  were  tfa 
to  control  the  two  parties  to  a  contract  ?  It  was  said  that  it  was  oo 
the  hardship  of  possibly  being  put  out  of  his  farm  that  made  a  tena 
consent  to  a  renewal  of  his  tenancy  on  what  might  well  be  called  bar 
terms.  He  would  give  two  cases,  to  show  that  that  was  not  bo, 
tenant-farmers  on  a  large  scale.  In  each  case  there  were  negotiatio 
for  a  renewal  of  the  lease.  Everything  was  agreed  on,  but  when 
came  to  the  signing  of  the  lease  each  tenant  was  presented  with  a  doo 
ment  containing  most  objectionable  clauses  and  covenants.  They  w€ 
to  be  tied  down  as  to  farming,  farm-servants,  and  the  keeping  of  dog 
they  were  to  renounce  game  damages — they  were,  in  fact,  tied  down 
all  sort«4  of  ways,  and  in  consequence  they  refused  to  sign  the  \m 
They  were  men  of  honour,  intelligence,  and  social  position,  and  th 
had  no  notion  of  joining  in  a  bargain  which  they  could  not  carry  o 
In  consequence,  both  of  them  retired ;  and  what  happened  with  n;^ 
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The  landlnrd  in  t^acli  case  foiinci  a  dozen  persons  ready 
to bke  theiHi  subject  to  the  covermiits  lie  had  insisted  on;  and  he  let 
iufil^nd  on  his  awn  terras.  Now  wlien  men  of  capitsil  were  to  be 
Jbnnd  ready  and  willing  to  take  land  on  tbese  terms,  bow,  he  asked, 
ifMS  l^islation  lo  prevent  them  doing  so  ?  Let  the  Legitilature  do  what 
it  might,  astute  lawyers  would  eon  tin  ue  to  draw  deeds  that  would  be 
Innding  on  both  parties,  and  then  when  the  matter  came  before  the 
judge,  tliere  would  be  nothing  iur  him  except  to  enforce  the  bargain  the 
firti(»  had  chosen  to  make.  The  true  remedy  was  not  to  interfere 
%illi  freedom  of  contract,  but  to  abolUli  the  law  of  hypothec,  and  thus 
10  give  free  scope  to  freedom  of  contract. 

Profeesor  Shixi>on  Amos  said  he  wished  to  controvert  a  j-roposition 
isliich  bad  been  put  forward  by  I^Ir.  Serjt^ant  Cox,  The  Seiirned  Serjeant 
took  the  bold  ground  that  the  8rat«  had  no  ri^dit  to  interfere  witli  eon- 
tnou  entered  into  between  landlord  and  t^^nant  thutthe  geneval  policy 
of  ti«e  law  was  to  enforce  all  contracts,  nnlesa  they  were  immoial  or 
ij*Kirist  the  prt>noimced  policy  of  the  luw.  But  the  land  question 
turu»'d  upon  the  fact  that  land  stood  in  an  entirely  different  po>iuon 
l^wsirdfi  ilie  law  from  any  other  commodity  or  pr(*perty.  If  the 
GoTei-nment  of  Great  Britain,  leaking  at  the  interest  of  agriculture  all 
ot<T  the  country,  w*^re  convincfd  that  agriculture  was  seriously  suffer- 
bg  from  the  class  of  contracts  1  between  landlord  anil  tenant*  and  that 
bj  restricting  those  contracts  agriculture  could  V>e  improved,  would  it 
aot  be  incumbent  on  the  Government  for  the  beneHt  of  the  State  to 
r^trict  them?  Of  course,  it  was  a  question  of  degree;  but  such  dis- 
ukr  might  ihreiiten  agriculiure  tlmt  the  State  would  be  justilied  in 
iiLtrffering.  Suppose  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  population  were 
tfipgrd  in  the  culture  oi  the  land,  and  that  their  moral,  social,  and 

KImil  well-being  depended  upon  it,  was  it  not  the  honnden   duty  o£ 
Stat«  Ui  consider  what  were  the  contracts  under  which   tliey  culti- 
«d  the  soil,  with  a  view,  if  necessary,  to  interfere  for  the  promotion 
ofiJieir  welfare,  and  with  it  the  advantage  of  the  State?     Land  differa 
iFon  ©very  other  commodity  in  this — tliat  the  time  comes  when  it  be- 
^lOiQM  scarcer  and  scarcer,  and  population  presses  more  and  fnore  upon 
^    With  reapect   to  game,  if  that  which   he  considered  an  artificial 
Hue  were  to  be  indulged,  the   Sutte  had  a  right  to  see   how  Ikr  its 
iQlere^u  were  conm.Hteut  with  the  indulgence  of  that  taste,  and  if  it 
*ere  found  to  be  detrimental  to  the  interest*  of  the  country  and  could 
^  controlled  by  law  it  ought  to  be  so  controlled.     He  saw  no  (t  priori 
Realty  or  objection  to  the  carrying  out  of  every  one  of  the  jiroposi- 
ned  in  Professor  Hunter's  paper. 
_  W.  liTALiS,  LL.D*  (London)*  said  he  could  not  conceal  from 
Mmielf  the  liict  that  a  great  amount  of  dissatisfaction  existed  in  the 
Public  mind  in  reference  to  the  state  of  the  law  between  landlord  and 
^^Qftm^  and  that  there  undoubtedly  waa  a  feeling  that  the  presumptions 
•4  bw  were  rather  too  much  in  lavour  of  the  landlord,  and   rather  t^o 
•erere  again  at  the  tenant.     Few  tenants  were  in  a  position  to  go  to  taw 
*uk  their  landlords.     It   was  difficult   for  the  tenant  to  get  into  the 
*i^M»-box  again^  his  landlord,  but  it  was  tenfold  more  diilicuh  for 
^Ma  to  induce  bia  neighbours  to  do  so.     He  (Mr.  liyalls)  remembered 
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but  one  case,  which  was  tried  on  circuit,  in  which  a  landlord  brought 
an  action  against  hi»  tenant  for  breach  of  covenant.      There  wag  a 
forfeiture  clause,  but  no  power  of  re-entry  in  the  lease,  and  so  the 
landlord  was  compelled  to  resort  to  an  action  of  ejectment  to  enforce 
the  forfeiture.     The  tenant  was  a  wealthy  man,  and  defended  the  actioD, 
wliich  excited  great  interest  all  ovvr  the  North  Riding.     The  qaesdoD 
raised  by  the  action  was  whether  or    not  the   tenant  had    ]r)perlj 
managed  the  larm  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country.     The  tenant 
succeeded,  but  no  one  but  a  man  of  means  could  have  conducted  the 
litigation  as  he  did  in  his  own  defence.     The  costs  were  enormous,    go 
much  did  the  landlord  feel  his  defeat  that  he  lefl  the  neighbourhood. 
He  (Mr.  Ryalls)  could  very  well  understand  why  litigation  did  not  often 
occur  between  landlord  and  tenant.    A  tenant  with  a  character  of  going 
to  law  with  his  landlord  would  have  a  poor  chance  of  securing  a  Arm. 
It  did,  however,  occur  now  and  then.     He  knew  another  case — a  v«y 
hard  one — in  which  a  tenant  of  the  Duke  of  Portland's  was  under 
covenant  not  to  interfere  with  the  game— the  game  being  let  to  some 
commercial  gentleman  of  a  neigh bouring  town.    Rumours  got  about  thit 
he  kept  self-hunting  dogs.    They  were  not  true,  but  they  were  sufficient 
to  induce  the  service  of  a  notice  to  quit.     The  tenant  was  turned  oat 
and  suffered  serious  loss.     Litigation  ensued,  an  action  for  slander  was 
brought  in  another  county  by  the  tenant  against  the  lessees  of  the  game 
for  communicating  the  false  rumours  to  the  landlord,  and  the  tenant 
recovered  a  substantial  sum.     If  the  remedy  had  been  against  the  land- 
lord, it  would  never  have  been  sought.     Now,  if  covenants  were  not 
wanted,  if  they  were  mere  guides  to  the  tenant,  and  matters,  so  to  My, 
of  advice,  they  need  not  be  inserted ;  but  if  they  were,  as  they  tome* 
times   were,   harsh,  then  it  was  not  because  they  were    not  alwayi 
enforced  that  they  should  not  be  subject  to  control  and  interference  bj 
the  Leginlature.   The  game  laws  he  (Mr.  Ryalls)  regarded  as  oppreanre. 
Game  was  to  some  extent  an  article  of  food — sporting  was  a  matter  of 
luxury — and  on  economic  grounds  it  was  a  question  how  far  the  lawi 
really  protecting  sports  were  exceptional,  and  whether  it  was  for  the 
benefit  of  the  country  that  they  should  be  maintained  at  all.     He  mu     ] 
of  opinion  that  they  ought  not  to  be,  although  he  admitted  that  thit 
opinion  might  arise  from  the  fact  that  he  was  not  himself  a  sportsman, 
lie  thought  the  game  laws  were  oppressive,  and  that  they  acted  mnre 
or  less  to  the  prejudice  of  the  tenant.     The  forfeiture  or  alienation 
clause  had  been  alluded  to,  though  it  did  not  affect  agricultural  leases. 
There  was  an  increasing  disposition  to  insert  the  clause  in  leases.    No 
doubt  it  was  done  by  contract,  but  it  was  no  less  attended  with  hardship. 
If  a  tenant  assigned  without  leave  there  was  to  be  forfeiture  and  power 
of  re-entry.    That  was  a  case  in  which  he  thought  the  Legislature  ought 
to  interfere.     There  might  have  been  thousands  spent  upon  the  pro- 
perty, and  the  fact  of  increased  value  was  a  temptation  to  a  landlord 
who  was  not  possessed  of  a  very  tender  conscience  to  say,  *  I  shall  nd 
consent  to  an  assignment  without  a  consideration,'  a  fact  which  had  not 
been  originally  in  the  anticipation  of  the  parties.     How  far  the  Legi»l»- 
ture  might  properly  control  the  construction  and  operation  of  sucb 
covenants  was  fairly  open  to  consideration. 
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Mr.  JosFPH  Brown,  Q.C,  said  the  firAt  question  was,  had  the  Legis- 
lature a  right  to  interfere  between  landlord  and  tenant-,  and  to  say,  *  You 
shall  contract  so  and  so,  and  if  you  do  not,  the  contract  shall  be  void.' 
7he  second  question  was,  if  the  Legislature  had  such  a  right,  was  it 
expedient  to  exercise  it?     With  regard  to  the  first,  the  Legislature  had 
interfered  already  in  respect  of  the  payment  of  the  property  tax.    If  a 
tenant  contnu*.tB  to  pay  it,  the  law  says  such  a  contract  is  null  and 
Toid.     But  he  was  clearly  of  opinion  that  the  State  ought  not  to  inter- 
fere with  contracts  between  man  and  man — they  being  competent  to 
contract  for  themselves — except  in  cases  where  some  over- ruling  policy 
ought  to  prevail,  or  where  one  party  to  the  contract  was  the  slave  or 
servant  of  the  other.     The  State  had  interfered  in  respect  of  the  p^iy- 
ment  of  more  than  a  certain  rate  of  interest,  Lord  Mansfield  saying  that 
the  borrower  was  the  slave  of  the  lender,  and  Courts  of  Equity  had 
interfered  in  the  cases  of  borrowing  by  expectant  heirs,  and  sales  by 
reversioners.    But  with  respect  to  contracts  between  landlord  and  tenant, 
if  he  were  asked,  was  the  tenant  forced  to  make  his  own  terms,  his 
answer  must  be  in  the  negative.     His  experience,  which  extended  over 
forty  years,  led  him  to  the  conduction  that  a  tenatit  of  house  or  land 
was  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  obliged  to  yield  to  the  landlord's  termn. 
DoriDg  the  last  hundred  years  the  country  had  more  and  more  changed 
from  an  arable  to  a  grazing  country ;  increasingly  so  since  the  abolition 
of  the  Com  Laws.     They  could  import  corn  cheaper  than  they  could 
grow  it,  and  he  could  not  help  thinking  that  as  old  Rome  was  fed  by 
the  com  of  Egypt,  the  people  of  England  would  have  to  be  fed  by  corn 
imported  firom  abroad,  and  that  fact  diminished  the  importance  of  the 
question,  as  tlie  arable  lands  would  be  gradually  turned  into  meadow 
and  pasture.     With  regard  to  arable  land  there  was,  he  believed,  scarcely 
a  county  in  England  where  a  custom  did  not  exist  which  had  the  force 
of  contract,  securing  compensation  to  the  tenant  for  various  tillages  and 
dressiogs  of  the  land  and  otherwise.     It  was  no  doubt  competent  to  the 
parties  to  contract  themselves  out  of  the  custom,  but  it  was  rare  for  a 
lease  to  exclude  the  custom.     Then  with  respect  to  forfeiture,  every 
lawyer  knew  that  it  was  the  hardest  thing  in  the  world  to  get  a  jury  to 
hold  that  a  covenant  liad  been  broken  so  as  to  constitute  a  forfeitm-e, 
and  that  was  the  real  reason  why  sucli  covenants  had  not  worked  greater 
hardship  than  they  had. 

Mr.  Sheriff  Smith  said  he  was  altogether  in  favour  of  freedom  of 
contract  to  the  fullest  extent,  but  he  should  like  to  inquire  a  littlo  more 
fully  whether  as  between  landlord  and  tenant  there  was  or  was  not  true 
freedom  of  contract.  There  was  true  freedom  of  contract  where  two 
men  of  equal  intelligence  and  etjual  position  were  fairly  pitted  against 
each  other.  But  as  regarded  contracttj  for  the  letting  of  laud  in  Scotland 
was  there  that  fair  position  ?  He  was  afraid  there  was  not,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  parties  were  not  in  an  equal  position,  and  as  long 
as  the  prepent  state  of  things  existed  and  was  supported  by  law,  all  he 
could  say  was  that  there  was  nothing  like  such  freedom  of  contract  as 
there  ought  to  be  between  the  contracting  parties.  He  believed  that  a 
majority  of  the  Scotch  members  of  Parliament  were  in  favour  of  legis- 
latiFe  interference  on  behalf  of  the  tenant,  and  that  they  would  have 
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their  own  way  hut  for  the  more  numerous  representatiyes  of  another 
portion  of  Great  Britain.  If  the  law  of  hypothec  was  bad  for  Scot- 
hind,  he  believed  that  the  law  of  di^treas  was  not  much  better  for 
England.  Freedom  of  contract  was  the  pivot  on  which  the  discussion 
turned.  They  oueht  to  see  whether  freedom  of  contract  was  established. 
The  case  of  Ireland  had  been  alluded  to.  One-third  of  the  people  of 
Ireland  depended  upon  agriculture,  and  they  fell  into  so  much  misetr 
that  tlie  Act  had  to  be  passed  to  which  reference  had  been  made,  tod 
which  in  many  directions,  he  believed,  had  been  attended  with  beneficial 
effects.  He  was  so  much  in  favour  of  freedom  of  contract  that  he  was 
not  without  fi-ar  that  that  measure  which  iiiterfered  with  it  might  ulti- 
mately develop  evils  of  its  own,  but  he  quite  agreed  that  the  measun, 
so  far  as  he  knew  it,  was  a  remedial  one. 

Mr.  W.  R.  Wood  (Manchester)  said  he  desired  to  speak  from  the 
point  of  view  of  an  English  landlord  on  a  small  scale.  With  res]>ect 
to  improvements  he  did  not  think  a  tenant  was  entitled  to  compensation 
in  respect  of  that  which  was  not  of  advantage  to  the  land.  The  Eng- 
lish Agricultural  Holdings  Act  would,  he  thought,  work  very  little 
hardship  upon  landlords  as  a  whole,  and  he  was  in  fa\onr  of  its  being 
made  compulsory.  He  thought  it  fair  too  that  some  alteration  should 
be  made  in  the  game  laws.  A  farmer  of  his  acquaintance  told  him 
that  while  reaping  he  saw  his  landlord's  gamekeeper  walking  through 
the  standing  com.  That  might  be  strictly  legal,  but  he  could  not  rpgud 
it  as  being  strictly  fair  to  the  tenant. 

Mr.  JoHif  Lkslie  (Aberdeen)  said  that  he  looked  upon  land  as  a 
most  valuable  asset,  which  ought  to  be  turned  to  the  best  possible 
advantage  for  the  benefit  of  the  community.  Mr.  Lowe  showed  a  few 
years  ago  that  a  tax  of  a  shilling  on  corn  was  a  tax  that  pressed  on  the 
poorest  of  the  people ;  and  he  held  that  any  man  who  prevented 
com  being  grown  raised  the  price  of  it  to  the  poor  man.  In  America 
and  some  of  our  colonies,  free  grants  of  land  were  made  to  men  who 
would  bring  it  under  cultivation — and  why  could  not  grants  of  what  is 
now  waste  land  be  made  here.  If  the  land  was  not  cultivated,  why  should 
it  not  be  cultivated  ?  Mr.  Serjeant  Cox  had  observed  that  tenants 
would  not  of  themselves  introduce  improvements,  but  if  that  learned 
gentleman  looked  about  him  in  Aberdeenshire  he  would  find  that  the 
improvements  introduced  by  the  tenant  vastly  outweighed  all  the 
improvements  introduced  by  all  the  landlords  of  the  county  put  to- 
gether, while  the  landlords  received  the  benefit  of  the  improvements. 
The  tenants  had  not  a  fair  field  in  making  contracts,  and  would  not 
have  until  the  law  of  hypothec  was  repealed. 

Professor  W.  A.  Hunter  replied.  The  Paper,  he  said,  had  not 
been  written  with  a  view  to  the  special  subject  before  them,  but  never- 
theless the  discussion  had  been  interesting  and  valuable.  The  question 
of  compensation  for  improvements  had  been  exhaustively  treated  by 
Mr.  Brown  and  Mr.  Serjeant  Cox.  Then  as  to  freedom  of  contract 
everyone  agreed  that  it  was  economically  sound  and  legally  right,  be- 
cause the  parties  were  the  best  judges  of  their  own  interests.  Not 
only  so,  but  when  left  to  themselves  they  usually  judged  their  interests 
on  principles  which  were  for  the  interest  of  the  whole  community,  and 
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efore  that  principle  was  interfered  with,  a  really  sound  objection  to  it 
lunt  be  made  out.  Everyone  would  admit  that  the  maximum  pro- 
tiction  of  corn  and  cattle  was  a  matter  of  general  interest.  It  was 
ear  that  there  were  contracts  which  ought  to  be  interfered  with.  A 
mtnct  not  to  make  any  improvements  at  all  was  manifestly  opposed 
<  public  policy ;  and  to  a  limited  extent  a  contract  that  a  tenant  should 
>t  aak  for  any  compensation  was  injurious,  amounting  as  it  would  to 
kia — that  he  should  make  no  improvements  at  all.  With  respect  to  the 
ime  laws,  it  was  generally  considered  that  the  tenant  should  have  the 
•res  and  rabbits.  It  was  said  that  that  would  be  an  interference  with 
«edom  of  contract,  but  the  game  laws  themselves  were  artificial,  being 
3  extension  of  the  laws  of  property  to  a  subject  which  was  not  pro- 
Bity.  They  were  framed  for  the  purpose  of  securing  sport  for  those 
rbo  bad  leisure  and  inclination  to  enjoy  it.  It  seemed  to  him  that  so 
it  as  hares  and  rabbits  were  concerned,  it  would  be  possible  to  modify 
be  game  laws  without  interfering  with  freedom  of  contract,  or  raising 
be  question  of  the  restriction  of  such  freedom.  Suppose  a  man  said 
o  lus  tenant  that  he  should  not  interfere  with  rats — which  were  not 
considered  game — that  was  a  contract  which  the  law  might  fairly  inter- 
ere  with,  and  which  it  certainly  would  not  enforce. 

Lord  GiFFORD  said  they  were  all  indebted  to  Professor  Hunter  for 
hJB  valuable  Paper.  He  would  only  say  that  it  was  a  very  delicate 
tnatter  to  interfere  with  freedom  of  contract — and  such  interference 
i>iigfat  only  to  take  place  on  an  overpowering  case  being  made  out  that 
it  was  for  the  public  benefit 


FRAUDS    BY    COMPANIES.* 

Thether  further  Legislation  is  not  desirable  to  Prevent  or 
Remedy  the  Frauds  committed  by  Promoters  of  Companies  ? 
By  Edward  W.  Cox,  Serjeant-at-Law. 

T  is  unnecessary  to  occupy  type  and  time  in  a  collection 
of  facts.  They  are  undisputed  and  indisputable.  Enor- 
ous  frauds  have  been  concocted  and  effected  with  irapu- 
ity  under  the  fostering  of  the  law  of  limited  liability.  It 
lay  be  found  in  full  in  the  evidence  of  the  convict  Kurr,  who 
ad  played  high,  but  not  the  highest,  stakes  in  this  game  of 
lunder,  and  which  is  thus  condensed  by  the  Times'  reporter : 
The  statement  of  Kurr  that  he  was  twenty-six  years  of  age, 
onpled  with  the  avowal  that  he  had  realised  thousands  and 
Lv«l  in  style  upon  the  profits  of  his  nefarious  enterprises, 
ixcited  much  surprise;  and  his  apparent  belief  that  his 
nefarious  transactions  only  differed  in  the  degree  of  their 
enormity  from  those  of  other  swindling  adventurers  in  sham 


'  See  Iraruactiofis,  1875;  and  Sessional  Procc^divgs,  1876. 
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companies  still  at  large,  caused  considerable  amusement.'  ] 
must  be  observed  that  Kurr  was  convicted  and  punished,  no 
for  these  nefarious  enterprises  in  joint-stock  companies,  bnt  h 
forgery.  It  may,  therefore,  be  assumed  that  some  stringen 
provisions  for  the  punishment,  and,  by  example,  the  prevention 
of  frauds  in  connection  with  joint-stock  companies,  are  urgentlj 
demanded. 

The  first  question  to  be  determined  is,  if  such  an  ameni 
ment  of  the  law  should  be  in  the  nature  of  a  special  enactmeni 
to  meet  this  particular  form  of  fraud,  or  if  the  object  might  aol 
be  better  attained  by  an  amendment  of  the  existing  law  ol 
fraud  without  reference  to  the  particular  character  of  ddi 
particular  form  of  it.  The  objection  to  a  special  enactment  fin 
a  special  crime,  and  particularly  of  such  a  crime  as  fnmdj 
which  is  the  product  of  ingenuity,  is  that  the  ingenuity  of  tke 
criminal  will  always  keep  abreast  of  the  law.  He  will  contrivv 
his  schemes  of  plunder  so  as  just  to  escape  its  meahei, 
Criminal  law  directed  against  a  particular  form  of  cpme  isoot, 
and  cannot  be  made,  an  elastic  net  that  will  inmesh  alike  the 
smallest  and  the  biggest.  If  we  begin  to  attack  the  particalir 
shapes  which  a  crime  may  take,  instead  of  attacking  the  erime 
itself,  we  find  ourselves  in  this  difficultv — we  are  compelM 
minutely  to  define  the  special  phase  of  that  crime.  If  diii 
form  of  it  be  defined,  the  criminal  knows  precisely  what  he  can 
or  cannot  safely  do,  and  he  constructs  his  schemes  accordinglj, 
so  as  just  to  evade  the  definition  of  the  offence.  Ther^ore 
such  a  law  is  of  necessity  very  limited.  As  it  must  be  litenllj 
construed,  and  always  in  favorem  of  the  criminal,  it  is  ex* 
tremely  difficult  of  proof,  and  only  very  clumsy  criminals  m 
to  be  caught  by  it.  Moreover,  the  lesson  is  soon  learned  bj 
what  contrivances  danger  may  be  avoided,  and  these  an 
infiuite,  whereas  the  law  has  struck  at  one  only.  In  tbe 
end,  the  penalty  becomes  a  mere  scarecrow,  that  frightem 
nobody.  The  public,  too,  are  tempted  to  lean  upon  thii 
illusory  protection ;  and  every  year  produces  a  new  herd  rf 
swindlers,  whose  successes  demoralise  the  community  by  their 
example.  They  even  come  to  be  admired  and  cheered  by  diA 
mob,  as  Kurr  has  been.  Of  course  it  would  not  be  difficob 
to  frame  provision^  that  would  subject  to  punishment  the 
various  forms  of  fraud  already  known  as  growing  out  of  CoDh 
pany  Law.  But  such  a  law  would  not  be  in  existence  a  year 
before  a  whole  crop  of  new  frauds,  skilfully  constructed  with 
purpose  to  evade  the  law,  would  creep  into  existence. 

The  only  efficient  remedy,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is  to  am^d 
tlie  existing  most  defective  general  law  of  fraud  by  dealing 
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with  firaud  as  one  deals  with  all   other  crimes.     We  punish 
Ittocny^  not  bj  sajing  that  certain   acts   should  be   deenied 
to  be  stealing,  and  then  requiring  that  those  acts  shall  be 
described  in  the  indictment  and  proved  ba  laid ;  but  we  have  a 
short,  simple,  and  perfectly  intelligiljle  term  for  it,  and  we  aflBx 
»  penalty  to  any  act  of  theft  without  defining  the  various  forms 
of  theft.      Now  the  remedy  I  would  suggest  for  these  fast- 
ttmltiplyiug  crimes  of  fraud  is  to  treat  t!iem  purely  as  we  treat 
stealing,  of  which,  after  all,  it  is  only  another  form^ — that  is,  to 
iffix  a  punishment   to  fraud  generally  without  attempting  to 
define  each  form  of  fraud.     I  say  nothing  now  of  the  iiTational 
distinction  between  felony  and  misdemeanour,  which  treats  a 
mbbery  of  sixpence  hy  putting  the  hand  into  the  pocket  as  a 
fdony,  and  the  filching  of  a  thousand  jiounds  from  the  pocket 
W  a  trick  as  a  misdemeanour  only.     With  the  present  slow 
progress  of  legislation  there  is  little  chance  of  such  a  compre- 
herwire  reform  of  the  criminal  law  as  will  abolish  that  and  its 
many  like  anomalies.     I  purpose  now  to  suggest  such  an  im- 
pforement  only  as  may  be  effected  in    a  short  statute  that 
wotald  provoke   little  discussion*  and   probably  no  opposition, 
ftod  yet  will  gi*apple  effectually  with  the  great  mischief  now 
tinder  consideration.     Instead    of    a  troublesome    attempt  to 
•mend  tfie  Companies'  Law,  my  proposition   is  to  amend  the 
present  law  of  fraud,     Thia  would  be   a  death-blow   not   to 
company  frauds  only,  hut   to  all  frauds.     Thus  only  can  we 
enftble  the  administration  of  the  law  to  keep  pace  with  the 
iageiiuity  of  the  fi-audulent.     My  suggestion  is  very  simple, 
AM  will  be  found  very  effective.     It  is  not  now  proposed  for 
the  first  time,     I  have  already  brought  it  in  substance  before 
the  society.     The  existing  Law  of  Fraud  is  in  language  large, 
bnt  it  has  been  limited  by  some  unfortunate  judicial  decisions. 
Its  efficacy  is  likewise  seriously  curtailed  by  the  rules  of  evi- 
dence.    Hence  a  limit  to  the  offences  to  which  it  is  applicable, 
ind  difficulties  in  the  proof  that  often  make  conviction  im- 
pooible.     These  difficulties  are  too  well  known  to  lawyers  to 
need  description  ;  but  a  very  slight  modification  of  the  law 
will  suffice  for  their  reuiovah     To  this  pro[i08al  I  bring  the 
apiiroval  of  the  high  authority  of  Mr.  Greaves^  the  author  of 
Ac  •  Criminal  Law  Consolidation  Acts.'     Indeed,  a  portion  of 
it  is  of  his  suggestion.     Our  proposition  (I  speak  for  him  as 
for  myself)  is  to  make  all  frauds  penal,  by  a  short  enactment 
*th«t  if  any  person  shall  obtain  from  any  other  person  any 
BkOttey,  &c.,  by  any  fraud,  with  intent  to  defraud,  he  shall  he 
subject,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  to  penal  servitude  for 
toy  timi  not. exceeding  fourteen  years,  or  to  imprisonment  for 
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any  term  not  exceeding  two  years,  or  to  a  fine  of  such  amount 
as  the  court  shall  inflict,  or  to  fine  and  imprisonment.'    Power 
to  be  given  to  the  court  to  order  compensation  out  of  any 
property  of  the  convict  to  the  person  defrauded*     We  diinc 
that   the   indictment  may  be   advantageously  simplified   br 
adopting  the  same  course  as  in  indictments  for  larceny,  that  u 
to  say,  by  merely  using  the  term   ^  fraudulently '  instead  of 
'  feloniously.'     The  offence  would  then  be  charged  thus :  '  Did 
fraudulently  obtain  from,  &c.,  the  sum  of,  &c.,  with  intent  to 
defraud.'     At  first  I  felt  some  doubt  if  injustice  might  not 
possibly  result  in  some  cases  from  omission  of  the  particulan 
of  the  alleged  offence.     But  I  was  reminded  by  Mr.  Gxeavei 
that  the  charge  has  been  already  investigated  by  the  magistrate, 
that  the  prisoner  is  entitled  to  a  copy  of  the  depositions,  that 
the  court  might  be  empowered  to  order  a  statement  of  par- 
ticulars if  demanded,  with  postponement  of  the  trial  for  the 
purpose  if  approved,  and  that  the  accused  really  knows  well 
what  he  has  done,  and,  therefore,  what  he  has  to  answer.    I 
was  thus  entirely  satisfied  that  this  amendment  might  be  made 
with  safety.     Of  its  advantages  in  the  administration  of  justice 
no  lawyer  will  entertain  a  doubt     Some  improvements  in  the 
way  of  evidence  in  the  case  of  fraud  are  also  desirable.  Fraudi 
are  rarely,  if  ever,  impulsive  acts,  as  larceny  and  most  other 
crimes  are  often.  From  their  very  nature  they  imply  deliberation. 
They  are  planned  and  prepared  with  more  or  less  of  skilL    The 
material  question  in  the  majority  of  cases  of  fraud  will  be  the 
intent'.     For  the  purpose  of  showing  the  fraudulent  intent  anj 
number  of  the  same  frauds  practised  by  the  prisoner  should  be 
permitted  to  be  put  in  evidence,  as  also  any  former  convictioDi 
ior  any  fraud.     So,  likewise,  the  rule  that  the  burden  of  proof 
is  upon  the  prosecution  should  be  so  far  relaxed  in  cases  of 
iVaud,  that  the  fraudulent  intent  should  be  presumed  from  the 
fraudulent  act,  to  the  extent,  at  least,  of  throwing  upon  the 
prisoner  the  proof  that  it  was  innocently  done.     In  this  then 
i<4  neither  injustice  nor  difficulty.  It  is  proved  that  B.  obtained 
money  from   C.   by  a  false  pretence;  B.  has  withheld  that 
money  wrongfully.     It  is  for  him  to  show  that  although  he  had 
>\Tonged  C.  he  did  not  do  so  criminally,  that  is  to  say,  he  had  no 
intent  to  defraud.     He  can  explain,  if  explanation  is  possible, 
why  he  obtained  it,  and  why  he  has  not  returned  it.     In  such 
cases,  on  the  fraudulent  act  being  proved,  we  propose  that  the 
defendant  should  be  admissible  as  a  witness  for  himself,  if  he 
HO  desires,  to  explain  that   proved  act,  subject,  of  course,  to 
<*ros8-examination. 

Such  are  the  provisions  by  which,  not  company  firaoda 
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alone,  but  all  frauds,  might  be  effectually  punished.  No  skill 
would  avail  to  evade  a  law  that  dealt  not  with  particular 
frauds  but  with  all  frauds.  If  prosecution  and  punishment 
were  the  almost  certain  conse<iuence,  frauds?  would  be  few. 
The  great  criminals,  who  now  count  upon  the  facilities  for 
escape,  would  be  deterred  by  fear  of  the  consequences  when 
the  chancer  were  ten  to  one  against  them,  instead  of,  as  now, 
lOQ  ta  one  in  their  favour.  Unprincipled  scoundrels  of  some 
social  position,  who  are  willing  to  risk  civil  consequences, 
will  certainly  be  deterred  by  dread  of  the  dock,  and  thus  an 
improvement  urgently  required  in  the  law  of  joint^stock  com- 
[janies  would  be  effected  by  a  few  simple  changes,  no  less 
Bigently  required,  in  the  law  of  fraud.  This  at  the  same  time 
would  also  accomplish  a  vast  improvement  in  the  criminal  law^ 
which,  in  this  branch  of  it  at  least,  has  not  kept  pace  with  the 
rianged  forms  of  crime  consequent  upon  extended  education 
and  increased  wealth. 
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THE  enormous  frauds  which  have  been  so  often  committed 
of  late  years  by  the  promoters  of  public  companies  and 
their  confederates  on  the  Stock  Exchange ;  the  distress  and 
ruin  which  have  been  caused  to  so  many  persons  and  families 
by  them,  and  the  shameful  spectacle  of  certain  great  financiers 
who  have  been  concerned  in  tliem  gi*omng  rich  with  amazing 
npidity  by  thus  preying  upon  the  public,  have  very  naturally 
given  ri&e  to  a  strong  desire  to  try  if  something  effectual 
^dlpnoot  be  done  by  legislation  to  prevent  or  check  this  great  and 
'wjring  evil  of  our  own  times.  Three  liundred  years  ago,  Ltn-d 
Coke  exclaimed  against  the  growth  of  fraud  in  his  day,  saying 

*  Crtfcit  in  orhe  dolus^'  in  a  well-known  case  called  Twyne^s 
case — ^biit  had  he  lived  to  our  times  and  seen  such  cases  as 

*  Turrjuund  t\  Oates,*  arising  out  of  the  ( Jverenil  and  Gorney 
Banking  Company,  or  "^  Twycross  i\  iirant,'  arising  out  of  tlie 
Liabtm  Tramway  Company,  he  would  have  been  obliged  to 
ccmfa^s  that  the  frauds  of  bis  day  were  mere  babies  compared  to 
those  of  the  present  age,  and  that  the  unlucky  Twyne  was  an 
mnoceot  iu  comparison  with  our  company -promoters.  Where 
n«  gained  a  hundred  or  two  nf  pounds,  they  pocket  tens  or 
hunflreda  of  thouBands,  and  their  victims  exceed  his  by  a  liun- 
dredfoli 

It  is  therefore  but  natural  that  the  victims  should  cry  out 
t«  Parlijuaeiit  for  help,  as  the  carman  in  the  fable  cried  out  t/> 
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Ju  I  liter  wlien  he  had  stuck  fast  in  the  miie*  But  as  soon 
we  come  to  coosider  the  iMatter  carefully  and  in  detail,  we 
shall  find  it  surrounded  by  doubts  and  difficulties  which  have 
caused  many  com[)eteiit  judges  t^>  hesitate  a8  to  the  expediency 
of  calling  on  Parliament  to  ititerlere  in  the  matter  at  all. 

In  the  first  place,  it  Is  argued  by  many  that  the  persons 
who  are  the  |iriueiiml  victims  of  thcise  fi*aud«,  are  mere  specu- 
lators,  Stock  Exchange  gamblei-s  in  fact,  who  merely  buy 
shares,  not  for  iu vestment,  but  for  the  purpose  of  selling  again 
at  a  profit ;  that  it  is  indifferent  to  them  whether  the  company 
is  a  good  or  a  bad  one,  so  long  as  the  price  of  the  shares  can 
be  somehow  or  other  got  up  to  a  premium,  when  they  can  sell 
out ;  and  that  such  persons  deserve  no  protection  from  Par- 
liament;— in  fact,  that  protection  from  cheating  might  have  a 
pernicious  effect  to  encourage  gambling  in  shares,  by  making  it 
more  secure.  For  myself,  1  should  be  luuch  inclined  to  adopt 
this  view,  if  the  only  persons  injured  by  the  cheats  of  pro- 
moters were  regular  speculators,  an*!  if  the  only  eomparuea 
which  held  out  deceptive  promises  and  profits  and  false  state- 
ments, were  of  the  bubble  kind,  which  are  stamped  with 
gaining  on  the  face  of  them,  so  that  every  person  who  embai'ks 
in  them  would  have  fair  warning  that  he  w^as  in  fact  playing  at 
dice,  which  might  or  niiglit  not  be  loaded  dice. 

Unfortunately,  however,  experience  shows  that  the  frauds 
in  question  arc  by  no  means  confined  to  companies  whose  name 
carries  a  warning  with  it.  Many  of  those  by  which  the  public 
have  suffered  most  largely  have  been  of  the  most  legitimate 
description.  The  Overend  and  Gurney  Banking  Company,  the 
Lisbon  Tramway  Company,  the  Odessa  Waterworks  Com- 
pany,  miglit,  for  anght  that  appeared,  have  been  undertakings 
of  tliC  soundciJt  and  safest  character,  and  yet  they  w^ere  all  pit- 
falls for  the  unwary  investor.  Again,  it  is  not^  unfortunately, 
the  mere  speculator  or  St^jck  Exchange  gambler,  wdio  suffers 
most  from  the  frauds  of  promoters.  He  is  usually  well 
able  to  take  care  of  himself  and  to  get  nd  of  his  "shares 
before  the  smash  comes.  The  persons  who  suftbr  mo&l 
frequently  and  most  heavily  by  these  frauds  are  of  a  rJa^ 
inexperienced  in  business,  unacquainted  with  the  tricks  of  the 
Stock  Exchange,  and  unable  to  prutect  themselves — such  a.s 
ulergymeu,  h alf- pay  officers,  conn ti-y  peoide>  widows,  and  single 
ladies.  Tliese  form  a  large  portion  of  the  list  of  contributories 
when  a  company  is  wound  up.  The  tenqitation  to  them  to 
invest  their  little  cajiital  in  any  soumMooking  company 
which  promises  to  pay  them  an  interest  of  sbc  or  seven  per 
cent,  on  their  smidl  fortunes  instead  of  three  per  cent,   from 
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CoDSolSy  is  very  great  and  very  natural.  Thousands  of  them 
have  been  ruined  by  the  endeavour  to  attain  such  a  moderate 
incieaBe  of  income  as  would  enable  them  to  send  their  children 
to  school  or  to  dress  them  respectably ;  and  no  lawyer,  who  has 
had  to  conduct  the  distressing  business  of  making  calls  on  the 
contributories  of  insolvent  companies,  can  help  feeling  the 
greatest  commiseration  for  a  large  part  of  them. 

If,  therefore,  anything  eflfectual  can  be  done  by  Parliament 
Jbr  llie  protection  of  this  class  of  sufferers  by  the  frauds  of 
company-promoters,  I  for  my  part  should  think  it  quite  as 
nroper  a  case  for  legislative  interference  as  the  contracts  of 
haalords  with  tenants,  or  of  expectant  heirs  with  usurers,  or 
as  the  sale  of  lottery  tickets,  or  many  others  which  might  be 
nentioDed. 

It  has  been  stud,  however,  by  those  who  are  opposed  to 
Parliamentary  interference,  that  the  law  as  it  stands  at  present 
18  sufBcient  to  afford  redress  to  those  who  are  really  de- 
£raaded  by  promoters  of  companies.  This  I  cannot  admit 
A  great  many  years'  experience  in  this  class  of  cases  has  led 
ae  rather  to  uie  conclusion  that  the  law  in  this  matter  may 
be  justly  compared  to  an  old  net  full  of  holes,  through  which 
any  slippery  fish  may  escape.  In  order  to  see  whether  this  is 
gyast  description  or  not,  it  is  necessary  now  to  consider  more 
closely  the  nature  and  description  of  the  frauds  which  are  most 
commonly  practised  by  promoters. 

The  most  common  and  obvious  of  all  is  of  course  a  pro- 
spectus issued  to  the  public  containing  false  and  delusive  state- 
ments as  to  the  value  of  the  property  or  project  of  the  intended 
company,  and  the  circumstances  which  bear  on  the  probable 
profits  to  be  made  by  it.     If  these  statements  are  of  matters 
of  fact,  not  of  mere  intentions  or  promises,  and  are  false  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  promoters,  then  those  who  issued  the  pro- 
spectus may  be  sued   in  an  action  for  damages  by  anyone  to 
whom  the  prospectus  was  issued,  who  purchased  shares  on  the 
faith  of  it,  and  thereby  lost  his  money  or  part  of  it.      But  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  should  turn  out  that  the  false  statements 
in  the  prospectus  complained  of   were    not   of   facts  but  of 
intentions,  or  promises  of  things  to  be  done  in  future,  or  if  the 
knowledge  by  the  promoter  of  their  falsity  cannot  be  i)roved, 
or  if  he  did  not  issue  the  prospectus  to  the  plaintiff,  but  to 
others  who  afterwards  sold  shares  to   the  plaintiff;  or  if  tlie 
defendant  did  not  issue  the  prosi)ectus,  but  only  availed  him- 
self of  it  to  sell  his  shares;  or  if  the  plaintiff  cannot  prove  that 
he  saw  and  read  the  pros])ectus  before  he  took  the  shares,  but 
heard  the  contents  from  a  friend  who  did  see  it,  in  all  these 
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and  niaDj  other  cases  the  action  must  fail.  Every  one  of  the&e^^ 
cases  is  a  hole  in  the  legal  net  through  which  fraudulent  pro— 5 
uioter;s  escape  every  day,  and  if  I  were  to  give  the  result  of^ 
iny  own  experience,  1  sliould  say  that  out  of  one  hundred  oF 
these  frauds,  not  more  than  one  or  two  are  in  practice  remedied 
or  punished  hy  the  law,  owing  to  the  causes  above  mentioned* 

And  it  does  appear  that  ^ume,  of  these  loopholes  of  escdpe^ 
for  fraudulent  promoters  might  be  justly  and  with  advantage 
closed  by  legislation.  The  mot^t  free[ueiit  t»f  all,  and  perhaps 
the  greatest  ]>rotection  to  rogues,  is  that  which  occurs  from  the 
shares  bailing  changed  hands  since  they  were  issued  by  tlie 
company,  a  circumstance  wliich  very  generally  happens  when 
a  company  goes  on  for  a  year  or  two  before  it  is  found  out  to 
be  a  losing  concern  and  is  wound  up.  In  such  a  case,  the 
original  allottees  of  the  shares  may  have  been  induced  by  tlie 
fraudulent  prospectus  to  subscribe  for  them,  and  they  would 
have  had  a  remedy  against  the  promoters  if  they  had  con- 
tinued to  hold  their  shares  ;  but  after  selling  their  shares,  they 
rarely  if  ever  take  any  proceedings  against  the  promoter,  wdiUe 
the  purchuser  in  general  has  no  remedy  at  all^  on  the  ground 
that  the  {nonioters  did  n<Jt  deal  with  him,  nor  issue  the  pro- 
si>ectus  to  him.  The  effect  of  this  is,  as  I  have  witnessed  in 
many  causes,  to  give  rise  to  nil  sorts  of  contrivances  by  the  \\vo- 
moters  ol*  fraudulent  companies,  to  keep  them  going  long 
enough  fur  the  shares  to  get  out  of  the  hands  of  the  first 
allottees,  and  thereby  to  secure  practical  inipunity  totliemselves 
for  any  false  statements  in  the  prospectus.  I  would  suggest  as 
a  mode  of  stopping  this  hole  in  the  law,  that  for  a  Hmit^d 
period  after  a  company  is  registered,  a  sale  of  shares  should 
carry  along  wdth  it  any  right  of  action  for  a  frnnd  wliich  the 
origiiuil  allottee  may  have  had  against  the  promoters.  This 
would  merely  invest  the  j>nrchaserwith  all  the  sellcr^s  rights  in 
respect  of  the  shares,  as  if  the  seller  bad  made  an  agreeuieut 
to  that  effect,  and  I  don't  see  what  right  the  promoter  would 
have  to  complain* 

The  next  great  loophole  of  escape  for  those  who  issue  a 
false  prospectus  is  the  difficulty  of  proving  that  they  knew^  the 
falsehood  of  the  statements  made  in  it,  such  proof  having  been 
held  essential  to  constitute  fraud  even  where  it  was  found 
that  they  were  guilty  of  gross  negligence  and  carelessness  in 
making  such  statements.  ('  Taylor  v,  Ashton/  Exchequer, 
1843.)  It  seems  to  me  that  this  might  very  fairly  be  remedied 
by  enacting  rhat  promoters  should  be  liable  to  an  action  for 
false  statements  lYireiessh/  matle  without  proper  inquiry  or 
evidence  to  ascertain  theii*  truth.     When  it  is  considered  that> 
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a^  a  rule,  the  allottees  of  shares  have  no  means  whatever  af 
ascertaining  the  truth  of  the  facts  stated  in  the  prospectus  ;  that 
they  rely  wholly  on  tlie  directors  or  promoters  for  these  facts, 

Ewho  alone   possess  the  means  of  verify inr^  them :  that  these 
iUtements  are  made  hy  them  for  their  own  profit;  and  when 
ftbe  or  unfounded   are  often  productive  of  enormous  waste  of 
property  and  frightful  ruin  to  innocent  shareholders ;  surely 
ciirelessness    by    the   promoters,  in   disseminating    such   fake 
iUtements  for  the  siJte  of  private  gain  to  theraselves,  is  as 
brong  in  itself  and  as  great  an  injiuT  to  those  who  are  deceived, 
iL<5  it  is  for  an  ignorant  quack  to  advertise  and  sell  for  his  own 
profit  pills  which  are   to  cure  all  diseases ^  and  which  contain 
dangerous  and  noxious  ingredients.     I  should  have  no  hesita- 
tion, for  my  own  part,  in   making   promoters  liable  for  care- 
lefigness  in  putting  false  statements  in   a  prospectus,  and  thus 
j      dispensing  with   the   proof  of  what  is  called  the  scifnter^  or 
guilty  knowledge  of  the  falsity,  w^hich   it   is  very  often  impos- 
'      ^ible  to  give.     I  have  seen  respectable  men  who  w  ere  directoi-s 
^^f  companies  get  into  the  witness-box  and  defend  theraselves 
^B^  swearing  they  believed  the  facts  stated  in  a  prospectus  to  be 
^^wue  when  it  was  issued^  and   that  they  relied  wholly  on  w^hat 

I  their  brother  directors  or  promoters  told  them,  mthout  further 
bquiry^  and  thus  escape  liability  for  having  led  hundreds  of 
■Dor  shareholders  into  ruin,  when  these  very  directors  would 
mi  have  trusted  their  o\m  money  n|>on  any  such  statements, 
ithey  had  not  been  secretly  indemnified  against  hjss. 
I  Another  great  loopiiole  for  fraudulent  firomoters  is  found 
■  tlie  distinction  made  by  the  law  between  the  snfjgestm  ffthi 
kd  the  fiuppressw  ifert\  It  occurs  in  most  of  the  fraudulent 
bd  hollow  schemes,  that  the  promoters  suppress  facts  which  are 
iuown  to  them  but  unknown  to  the  public,  and  which,  if  they 
were  disclosed  in  the  prospectus,  would  either  prevent  the 
^uhares  from  being  taken  up  at  all,  or  at  all  events  from  being 
^^tiken  as  an  investment.  For  example,  the  promoters  of  a 
niining  company  suppress  the  fact  that  the  last  tenants  of  the 
^^siitie  worked  it  for  years  at  a  ruinous  loss,  or  that  the  mine 
^Hk  which  100.000/.  was  to  be  paid,  had  been  sold  to  the 
^H>^  s   for  the  value  of  the  plant;  or  a  water  company 

^m^  ^  t^*^  fj^^'t  that  the  contractor's  estimate  of  the  cost  of 

tlit  wurks   includes  and  conceals  an  enr>rmous  bonus  to  some 
Bancier  for  obtaining  directors  and  placing  the  shares  as  it  is 
" ;  or  a  tramway  company  suppresses  the  fact    that   the 
iH  is  already  w^orked  bv  ati  omnibus  company  which  does 
pty  4   per  cent. ;  or,  most    frequent  of  all,  a   company 
ppTMee  the  fact  that  every  one  of  the  diiectors  whose  namea 
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figure  as  decoys  in  the  prospectus  with  an  M.P.,  or  Knt-^or 
Bart.,  at  the  end  of  them,  or  a  Lord  at  the  beginning,  has  hid 
his  shares  given  to  hini  for  notliing,  and  has  besides  only  C(ah 
sented  to  take  them  on  being  fully  indemnified  by  the  pio. 
meters  or  their  financiers  against  all  possible  losses  out  of  tlie 
funds  of  the  company.  Now  although  the  knowledge  of  my 
one  of  these  facts  would  prevent  any  prudent  person  fiom 
having  anything  to.  do  with  the  shares,  they  may  all  be  sop. 
pressed  and  concealed  from  the  public  without  the  prpmoten 
incurring  any  liability  for  fraud  in  so  doing,  except  in  Ae 
case  provided  for  by  the  Companies  Act  of  1867,  to  which  I 
will  advert  presently.  This  arises  from  the  rule  of  law  about 
the  suppressio  vert,  which  is  this,  that  the  mere  suppresium 
or  concealment  of  facts,  however  material  or  important,  which 
the  promoter  knows,  but  which  the  taker  of  shares  does  not 
know,  is  not  a  fraud  giving  any  right  of  action,  so  long  as  the 
l)rospectus  states  nothing  false,  unless  there  was  an  obligation  by 
the  usage  of  trade  or  by  contract  to  state  the  whole  truth.  In 
other  words,  the  seller  of  goods  or  shares  may  lawfully  hold 
his  tongue  as  to  a  fact  which,  if  he  were  to  let  it  out,  would 
prevent  any  purchaser  from  buying.  The  law  says  the  buyer 
must  take  care  of  himself.  This  rule,  which  sounds  questionable, 
has  been  repudiated  verv  strongly  by  one  of  the  most  illuB- 
trlous  lawyers  and  moralists  of  antiquity — I  mean  Cicero,  in 
his  treatise  ^De  Officiis  '  (book  iii.cap.  13) — as  at  variance  with 
all  honesty  and  upright  conduct  or  fair  dealing ;  but  Tully 
was  no  tradesman,  and  the  rule  has  nevertheless  been  main- 
tained by  our  lawyers  on  the  ground  that  if  the  law  were  to 
attempt  to  enforce  the  stiict  principles  of  morality  between 
buyer  and  seller,  if  it  were,  for  example,  to  hold  the  sale  of  a 
house  to  be  void,  because  the  seller  knew  it  to  be  infected  with 
pestilential  vapours,  and  did  not  tell  the  buyer  of  it,  it  would 
defeat  one-half  of  the  dealings  in  the  markets  of  Londcm  and 
Liver{xx)l  and  other  great  cities ;  and  that  the  dealers  know 
they  must  be  on  their  guard  against  each  other,  as  well  as  two 
swordsmen  who  are  going  to  have  a  duel. 

To  quote  Judge  Story : — *  It  is  essentially  necessary,  in 
order  to  set  aside  the  transaction,  not  only  that  a  sreat 
advantage  should  be  taken,  but  also  that  there  should  be 
^onle  obligation  on  the  party  to  make  the  discovery.  A 
court  of  equity  will  not  correct  or  avoid  a  contract  merely 
because  a  man  of  nice  honour  would  not  have  entered  into 
it.  The  case  must  fall  within  some  definition  of  fraud;  and 
the  rule  must  be  drawn  so  as  not  to  affect  the  general 
transactions  of  mankind.     ('Fox  v.  Mackreth,'  2  Bro.  CL  B. 


420;  1  Wliite  &  Tudor's  Lead.  Cas.  4tb  ecL,  p.  115  and  note; 
'  Turner  t\  Harvey/  1  Jacob,  R.   178.)     And  this,  in  effect,  is 
the  cooclusioii  to  whicli  Pothier  arrived,  after  a  g^iod  deal  of 
etru^le,  in  adjusting  the  duties  ai'ising   from  moral  obligation 
with  the  necessary  Ireedom  and  convenience   oi*  the  canuuon 
business  of  human   life,     (Pothier  de   Vente,  n.  234  to  242  ; 
Id.  u.  105  to  299;  ante,  s,  194*  s.  207.)     The  true  definition, 
then^  of  undue  concealment,  which  amounts  to  a  fraud  in  the 
«eQge  of  a  court  of  equity,  and  for  which  it  will  grant  relief,  is 
the  nondifiiclosure  of  those  facts  and  circumstances  which  one 
party  is  under  s^ome  legal   or  equitable  obligation  to  communi- 
cate to  the  otlier;  and  which  the  latter  has  a  right  not  merely 
in  foro  eonscientm^  but  juris  et  dejurt\  to  know.     (' Fox  r. 
ilickreth;  2  Bro.  Ch.  R.  420 ;   1  White  &  Tudor *s  Lead.  Cas. 
4th  ed*,  p.  Ho  and  notes;  Irvine  i\  Kirkpatrick,  5  Kng.  Law 
and  E(|.  R,  17  ;   1  Fonbl.  Eq.  R.  I  ch.   3,  s.  4,  note  n.)     Mr, 
Justice  Buller,  m  *  Pearson  v.  Morgan/  2  Bro.  Ch.  R.  390,  said : 
'Incases  where  it  [fraud]  is  a  question  of  fact,  it  is  always 
tX)a8id€red  as  a  consti^uctive  fraud  where  the  party  knows  tlie 
truth  and  conceals  it;    and  such   constructive  fraud   always 
iDakcs  the  party  liable.'     But  in   that  case  tlie  party,  when 
applied  to,  misrepresented   the  fact,  and  concealed  the  truth ; 
and  the  language  must  be  limited  to  such  circumstances,     ( See 
*Foxr,  Mackreth/  2  Bro.  Ch.  R,  420;  ^  Turner  t\  Harvey,' 
Jacob,  R.  178,)« 

Without  denying  the  force  of  these  considerations,  or  their 
application  to  ordinary  sales  of  goods  in  a  market,  1  think  a 
•erious  question  may  be  raised  whether  the  geuenil  rule  should 
W  applied  to  the  case  of  company *[>romoters  who  obtain  large 
earns  of  money  for  subscriptions  fi-om  an  unwary  pubUc,  by 
tftkiii^  out  flattering  prospects  in  a  pros|icctus,  and  keeping 
l»ack  ficts  which,  if  disclosed ♦  would  deter  any  reasonable  man 
from  taking  a  single  share.  The  parties  in  such  a  case  are  not 
^  equal  terms,  like  two  brokers  in  a  market.  The  pro- 
Jttoter  knows  all  about  the  concern,  the  applicant  for  shares 
Senerally  knows  nothing  but  what  the  prospectus  tells  him, 
iiftd  has  not  the  means  of  knowledge  in  his  power.  He  can 
hardly  ever  go  and  examine  the  scheme  and  judge  for  himself 
lie  a  man  who  buys  a  horse  or  a  house.  But  more  than  tliis, 
the  very  reason  why  the  prospectus  is  decorated  with  the  names 
*nd  titles  of  lords,  members  of  Parliament,  baronets,  and 
<itlier  grandees,  is  to  hivite  his  confidence  ami  induce  bun  to 
^t  to  them,  without  inquiring  for  himself.     Further,  when 
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a  man  is  invited  to  take  shares  in  a  projected  company,  he  it 
asked  to  enter  into  a  partnership — a  sort  of  contract  which  ii 
said  by  the  lawyers  to  be  uberrimtB  Jidei — and  contracts  of 
this  character  are  allowed  to  be  vitiated  by  the  one  party  not 
disclosing  to  the  other  a  fact  which  would  materially  affin^  b 
judgment.  For  example,  if  a  shipowner  gets  an  underwriter 
to  subscribe  a  policy  of  insurance  on  his  ship,  but  conceals  any 
material  fact,  ex,  gra,,  that  she  sailed  with  another  vesiel 
since  arrived  in  port,  which  lost  all  sight  of  her  during  a  grett 
storm  at  sea,  this  concealment  would  wholly  avoid  the  im 
surance.  Now  this  shows  that  in  contracts  which  are  vier^ 
rim(B  jideiy  or,  to  express  it  in  English,  contracts  of  perfect 
good  faith,  the  mere  suppression  of  the  truth  is,  and  ought  to 
be,  considered  a  fraud,  even  though  no  statement  is  made  oT 
anything  false  in  fact.  I  am  inclined,  therefore,  to  think  thtt 
our  lawyers  have  misapplied  the  principle  as  to  the  supprmk 
veri  not  beiug  a  fraud  in  ordinary  sales,  when  they  extended 
it  to  the  prospectuses  of  projected  companies ;  and  that  the 
sounder  and  better  rule  would  be  to  enact  that  the  principle 
which  govern  contracts  of  perfect  good  faith  should  extend  to 
the  case  in  question.  The  effect  of  such  an  enactment  wonU 
be  to  give  a  shareholder  who  took  shares  in  reliance  on  the 
good  faith  of  the  prospectus,  a  remedy  against  the  promoten 
who  issued  it,  where  it  suppressed  facts  material  to  be  Known  by 
the  applicants  for  shares  ;  as,  for  example,  where  it  concealed 
the  fact  that  all  the  gentlemen  with  aristocratic  names  and  titles, 
who  figure  as  directors  in  the  prospectus,  are  mere  decoys  who 
pay  nothing  for  their  shares,  and  are  indemnified  against  all 
loss;  or  where  it  omitted  to  mention  that  the  contract  for 
executing  the  company's  intended  works  included  an  enormooi 
bonus  to  a  financier  for  placing  the  shares  and  getting  thea 
quoted  on  the  Stock  Exchange. 

I  am  aware  that  to  those  who  have  had  to  do  with  fraudu- 
lent companies  the  idea  of  requiring  full  disclosures  from  pro-^ 
moters  to  subscribers  in  the  prospectus  will  sound  ludicrous,, 
the  practice  to  the  contrary  being  so  general.  Nevertheless,  I 
believe  it  to  be  the  only  honest  and  sound  principle  for  the 
law  to  rest  upon,  where  a  man  is  invited  to  peril  his  fortune  in 
a  new  adventure,  the  risks  of  which  are  known  to  the  projectors, 
but  are  unknown  to  him  ;  and  1  do  not  see  that  it  would  at  all 
hinder  the  promotion  of  schemes  which  are  really  honest  and 
fair,  and  will  bear  the  light ;  while  as  to  those  of  an  opposite 
character,  the  discouragement  of  them  is  very  desirable. 

That  the  true  principle  in  regard  to  the  concealment  of  the 
whole  truth  in  the  prospectuses  of  companies  is  to  treat  it  as  a 


fraud,  lias  been  in  fact  acknawledged  by  Parliiiment  in  the 
Companies  Act  of  IB67,  wbioh  expres&ly  requires  the  pro- 
spectus to  state  the  dates  and  the  parties  to  any  contract 
previously  entered  into  by  the  company  or  its  promoters,  tinder 
penalty  of  being  treated  as  fraudulent ;  but  the  statute  does 
not  go  8o  far  as  I  have  proposed — that  is  to  ^y,  it  does  not 
treat  every  material  and  important  suppression  of  the  truth  as 
a  fraud*  but  only  those  contained  in  some  contract  with  the 
company,  or  its  promoters,  or  trustees.  So  that  if  the  fact 
8up|)rei«»ed  were  this,  that  a  coal  mine  to  be  purchased  by  the 
company  for  half  a  million  of  money  had  been  worked  out  by 
the  last  tenants  and  abandoned,  the  suj^pression  of  it  would  be 
no  fraud  under  the  Act  of  Parliament.  Or  if  it  %vere  that  th" 
best  engineers  had  reported  that  a  railway  scheme  was  imprac- 
ticable except  at  a  ruinous  cost,  the  ennccalment  nf  this  wouM 
Ve  no  fraud*  It  seems  further  doubtf  iil  whether  any  contract 
but  a  written  one  need  he  disclosed,  and  whether  a  verbal  con- 
tract would  fall  within  the  Act.  Mnreover,  it  is  well  known 
tbai  the  Court  of  Appeal,  in  the  notorious  case  of  Twycroga 
t.  Grant*  were  equally  divided  in  ojiiuion  upon  the  question 
'vh^lher  the  Act  extends  to  any  contracts  except  such  as  are 
entered  into  by  or  for  the  company,  so  that  the  Act  itself 
rec|uires  amendment  and  amplification. 

If  the  measures  which  1  have  euggested  were  adojited, 
which  might  be  done  by  an  Act  of  a  very  few  lines,  the  effect 
would  be,  I  think,  at  least  this:  that  promoters  would  be 
obliged  to  be  more  honest  than  they  are  now  in  their  prospec- 
tuses, seeing  that  they  would  be  liable  to  actions  lor  carelessly 
8t»tiiig  what  they  had  not  ascertained  to  be  true,  and  for  con- 
^2|NiIing  material  facts  known  only  to  themselves,  and  that  they 
Would  not  escape  by  the  shares  having  changed  hands  since 
tkey  were  issued.  Some  good  might  be  reasonably  expected 
from  this^  as  the  jirospectus  is  the  main  instiouuent  of  fraud 
wul  delusion. 

The  most  imjM^rtant  part  of  the  prospectus  to  many  people  is 
the  ligt  of  directors.  If  these  names  carry  with  them  the  appear- 
«icc  nf  standing  and  respectability,  they  draw  in  many  persons 
to  take  shares  whet  are  w^hoUy  unable  to  judge  of  the  merits  of 
weBcheme.  They  say  to  themselves,  *  1  don't  think  Sir  Thomas 
Sharp  or  Alderman  Truth  would  be  a  director  if  it  were  not 
»  pTod  com}>any.'  Of  course  I  allude  to  those  who  are  not 
acquainted,  as  lai^vyers  are,  with  the  way  in  which  directors  are 
prt  tu  lend  their  names.  To  such  persons  it  is  a  gross  delusion 
^  htild  out  a  dozen  public  men  as  directors  vouching  for  the 
^*«pectability  of  the  concern,  when  not  one  of  thera  gave  a 
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farthing  for  Ms  shares,  and  they  are  all  secretly  iudemnified 
against  loss*  Such  directors  know  perfectly  well  that  they  are 
merely  tools  of  tlie  promoters,  and  decoys  to  draw  the  public 
into  the  promoters'  net.  Such  being  the  case,  and  the  practice 
being  both  discreditable  to  tlie  directors  and  mischievous  to  the 
public,  I  conceive  it  ought  to  be  established  that  all  indemnities 
given  to  such  directors  against  loss  by  the  company  Jbhouhl  be 
utterly  null  and  void.  Such  an  enactment  might  do  something 
to  prevent  men  who  have  respectable  names  from  playing  the 
disgraceful  part  of  decoy-ducks  to  the  unwary,  as  they  now  do, 
without  a'i^k  to  themselves  beyond  the  solvency  of  those  who 
are  to  secure  them  against  loss. 

It  appears  to  me  that,  by  the  measures  I  have  suggested, 
ParUament  might  do  something  uselul  to  put  a  check  on  the 
fraudulent  practices  of  promoters  of  public  compaiTies. 

I  do  not  think  anyone  need  take  alarm  at  the  idea  that 
these  measures,  which  are  intended  only  to  give  some  remedy 
to  a  bond  fide  investor  who  has  been  unfairly  drawn  into  a 
worthless  scheme  by  dishonest  promoters,  woidd  serve  the 
purpose  of  encouragmg  stock  and  share  gamblers.  A  jury  are 
quite  able  to  distinguish  an  investor  from  a  gambler,  and  when 
it  comes  out  on  crosfs-examination  that  the  plamtiff'  is  in  the 
habit  of  sjieculating  for  the  rise  as  it  is  called,  the  action  for 
deceit  in  the  jnospectus  usually  fails  on  the  ground  that  the 
plaiutifF  did  not  purchase  on  the  faith  of  the  prospectus,  but 
simply  with  an  eye  to  speculate  on  the  fluctuation  of  the  mar- 
ket. Nor  need  anyone  apprehend  that  the  measures  I  have 
proposed  would  give  rise  to  too  much  litigation  in  the  form  of 
actions  fur  is?suing  deceitful  prospectuses.  The  fact  is,  as  every 
law}^er  knows  by  experience,  that  these  actions  arc  so  heavy, 
as  it  is  called,  that  is  to  say,  so  expensive  to  get  up,  and  so 
hard  to  estabhsh  by  evidence,  and  are  usually  met  by  such  a 
strenuous  denial  and  defence,  that  it  is  a  hard  thing  to  get  any 
man,  who  has  already  lost  his  money  in  the  company's  sitares, 
to  risk  a  great  deal  more  by  embarking  in  one  of  these  ex- 
pensive  and  hazardous  actions.  And  when  they  are  brought, 
it  is  usually  done  by  a  joint  subscription  of  several  persons,  all 
of  whom  have  suffered  by  the  same  fraud— as  in  a  late  notori- 
ous case. 

Indeed  the  great  expense  attending  these  actions,  which  in 
many  cases  mounts  up  to  thousands  of  pounds,  is  the  grand 
difficulty  in  exposing  and  punishing  the  frauds  of  promoters; 
and  it  is  a  diflBculty  which  weighs  not  merely  upon  private  indi- 
viduals who  have  been  cheated,  but  ivhich  all  but  determined 
the  Government  itself  to  abandtn  the  prosecution  of  the  British 


BiBk  Directors,  in  a  case  where  tbey  had  combiued  to  Lssue 
ludulent    prospectuses^  and    had    thus    l>ruught  themselves 
witliiii  the  criminal  law. 

I  have  the  best  reason  for  knowing  tliis  fact^  having  been 
then  the  junior  counsel  for  the  prosecution,  wliicik  was  directed 
by  Sir  Richard  Bethell,  then  the  At  to  nicy-General  and  after- 
wanls  Lord  Chancellor.  The  expeiise  of  it  was  so  great  as  to 
frighten  even  the  Home  Office,  and  to  induce  them  to  repent 
of  having  embarked  in  such  a  labtjur  of  Hercules. 

Nor  has  their  reluctance  been  at  all  diminished  by  their 
experience  of  the  prosecution  of  tlie  impostor  Orton  iu   the  1 

celebrate!  Tichborne  ease,  in  which  the  bill  of  costs  presented 
to  Parliament  exceeded,  I  believe,  fifty  thousand  pounds.     I  ' 

fear  that  this  serious  consideration  will  always  foi*m  the  great 
difficulty  of  bringing  fraudulent  directoi*s  and  promoters  to 
justice,  whether  by  civil  or  criminal  proceedings. 
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C  W.  Hyalls,  LL.D.  (London),  said  that  same  promoters  had  no 
iJottbt  gone  to  a  most  improper  extent  in  making  representations  which 
tfcef  did  not  know  to  be  true ;  but  when  Mr.  Brown  stated  that  great 
ImuR  had  taflen  npon  half-pay  officers,  widows,  and  clergymen,  it  did 
AoCMIow  that  the  looses  had  occurred  owiog  to  the  statements  in  a  pro- 
■pecttia,  or  by  the  act  of  the  promoters.  When  it  had»  there  was  fraud; 
tfaea  by  all  means  let  the  g^uilty  party  or  parties  l>e  pimishetl^  and  be 
ixuapelled  to  indemnify.  But  there  wa^  an  interniediate  class  of 
people  who  were  responsible  for  the  evils  alluded  to,  and  who,  he 
thought,  would  not  be  reached  by  the  proposed  alteration  of  the  Jaw. 
la  the  roajoritj^  of  cases  the  eeverest  losses  had  arisen  not  from  invest- 
ttents  made  on  the  faith  of  the  statemeote  in  a  proepectuB,  but  cm  the 
fi"th  of  representations  as  to  the  value  of  the  security  made  by  a 
rtock-hrolcer,  who  perhaps  thus  sold  s^tock  of  his  own^  oJ'  which  he  waa 
flmiotis  to  get  rid.  He  remembered  a  caae  in  which  he  was  engaged 
M  counsel  for  one  of  the  defendants  in  an  action  brought  against 
»HreciDrB  for  fraud.  The  original  directors  had  given  a  guarantee  that 
the  ooncem  would  piiy  a  dividend  of  1*21  per  cent  for  four  years; 
iod  had  the  company  been  properly  noanaged  it  would  have  paid  it, 
»i)d  the  defendant's  witnej^ses  proved  the  truth  of  every  fact  stated  in 
^  proBpectus.  Thereupon  Lord  Chief  Justice  Coleridtj:e  said  that  if 
ttich  an  action  succeeded^  no  one  would  be  safe  in  telling  the  whole 
'JTith,  and  tlicre  was  a  non-suit.  How  was  it  that  the  plaintiflP  had 
<wiw  to  invest  his  money  in  these  shares*?  It  did  not  come  out  on 
the  trial^  but  he  discovered  afterwards  that  the  stockbroker  had  sent 
•ilh  the  prospectus  a  little  note  of  hia  own^  stating  that  it  was  a 
^▼^rniible  investment;  and  the  plaintifl'  himself,  looking  at  the 
l?otfintec  of  12-^  per  cent.,  said,  *  Here  ia  half  my  money  back  in  a  few 
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years.'  lie  was  induced  to  invest  by  the  favourable  opinion  of  t])a 
stockbroker  and  the  guarantee  of  12|  per  cent.  A  man  who  takes  tlie 
risk  of  a  bargain  is  not  to  be  pitied  because  he  loses.  They  ought  to 
be  careful  to  put  the  saddle  upon  the  right  horse.  He  (Mr.  Ryalk] 
thoroughly  agreed  with  the  remarks  of  his  learned  friend,  Mr.  Brown, 
us  to  the  case  of  *•  Twycross  v.  Grant.'  There  would,  in  his  opinion,  be 
no  objection  to  the  extension  of  the  statute  so  as  to  include  every  coa* 
tract  entered  into  by  the  company,  and  which  could  in  any  way  afict 
its  prospects,  or  influence  tlie  mind  of  any  reasonable  man  proposing  lo 
take  shares  in  the  company. 

Mr.  David  Chadwick,  M.P.,  said  that  the  arguments  used  by  Mr. 

Serjeant  Cox  and  Mr.  Brown  ought  to  recommend  their  conclusiona 

to  the  unanimous  adoption  of  the  section.     He  (Mr.  Chadwick)  had 

been  asked,  since  he  came  to  Aberdeen,  whether  he  was  not  one  of  the 

promoters  against  whom  the  papers  were  directed.    Well,  he  had  given 

evidence  during  two  days  before  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 

Commons,  and  he  had  only  to  say  in  reply  that  his  firm  were  simply  t 

firm  of  accountants  of  long  standing,  whose  interest  it  was  to  encoorege 

commercial  integrity  in  every  direction,  and  which  acted  as  agents,  but. 

never  as  promoters  of  companies.     They  never  had  a  case  in  which  t 

director    of  a   company   had    his   qualification  given  to  him.      He 

(A[r.  Chadwick)  looked  upon  the  man  who  accepted  his  qualification  at 

n  decoy  duck,  and  the  act  of  accepting  such  a  bribe  as  fraudulent,  and 

would  punish  him  accordingly.     He  was  convinced  too  that,  whenerer 

sliares  were  quoted  at  a  premium  before  aUotment,  there  was  fraud  in 

the  transaction.     Again,  he  regarded  the  suppression  of  anything  that 

was  known  and  wliich  was  of  importance,  such  as  an   intermediate 

profit  or  a  bonus,  or  other  payment  beyond  a  fair  commission,  as  being 

as  much  a  fraud  as  a  fraudulent  pretence  would  be.     His  firm  had 

never  been   anything  Init  agents,  and   they  invested   on  an  average 

between   £2,000,000   and   £3,000,000   every  year,  and   their  usnal 

charge  was  one  per  cent. — their  highest  charge  in  cases  of  foreign 

business  did  not  average  one-and-a-half  per  cent. ;  whereas  the  courti 

have  recently  allowed  even  four  \yeT  cent,  as  a  proper  rate  of  commia- 

sion,  and  yet  his  firm,  with  their  one  per  cent.,  managed  to  make  some 

progress  every  year :    but  their  integrity  and  honesty  were   somotimea 

doubted  in  case  the  business  or  management  was  bad  or  defective. 

The  Government  had  recently  paid  nearly  three  \yGT  cent,  to  the  great 

finn  who  guaranteed  the  loan  of  tour  millions  for  the   purchase  <rf 

shares  in  the  Suez  Canal.     He  (Mr.  Chadwick)  was  sure  that  had  hia 

linn  been  applied  to,  or  many  others   in  the  city,  they  could  have 

guaranteed  the  finding  of  the  money  at  from  i^  to  -j^  per  cent ;  bnt 

Parliament  cheerfully  sanctioned  the  payment  of  the  higher  rate.    He 

liad  introduced  a  bill  about  two  years  ago  in  reference  to  fraudulent 

companies,   which   provided   for   many   of  the  points  mentioned  b]r 

Messrs.   Cox  and  Brown.     That  bill  received   the   approval   of  Her 

Majesty's  Attorney-General  and  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 

the  Home   Secretary  and  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and 

was  approved   by  the   Associated    Chambers  of  Commerce.     It  wa 

thought,  however,  that  the  definitions  intended   to   cover   the  fnnds 
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Lentioaed  were  rather  too  severe,  whilst  in  his  opinion  they  were  not 
•^vere  enough.  At  the  same  time  he  would  caution  those  who  heard 
him  tgaiDst  judging  of  all  joint-stock  enterprises  hy  those  which  were 
referred  to  by  Serjeant  Cox  as  improperly  promoted,  and  whiclii  no 
-doubt,  were  most  heard  of.  There  were  sound  companies  in  which 
millions  had  been  well  and  profitably  invested.  The  principle  of 
joint-atock  companies  was  sound,  and  had  materially  assisted  sound 
nommercial  enterprise ;  and  had  been  and  would  Btill  be,  when  carried 
^mi  hoaegdy,  and  when  well  managed,  both  creditable  and  profitable  to 
aU  ooncemed^ 

Mr.  WiLLUM  Griffith,  Barrifiter-at-Law,  siiid  that  in  considering 

(jueBtion  before  them,  which  waa  one  of  great    importance,  they 

not  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  all  companies  were  not  bubble 

There   were   many  which  existed   and    carried  on  their 

tjperadona  to  the  great  advantage,  not  only  of  those  who  were  connected 

^^  them,  but  of  the  public  at  large.     The  contract  of  partnership^  .13 

liiperienoe  had  shown,  was  a  moat  beneficial  one.     One  person  might 

have  talent,  another  capital,  and  the  talent  and  the  capital  might  often 

be,  as  it  had  been,  combined  with  the  best  results.     The  question  was 

whether  further  legislative  interference  was  desirable.     Hitherto,  the 

pdiot  discussed  had  been,  to  a  great  extent,  as  to  tJie  punishment  of 

liiQdB,  and   not  much  had  been  said  as  to  the  prevention  of  those 

tetds.     In  timt  point  of  view  they  might  turn  to  the  Stock  Exchange 

lad  Imm  something  to  ai^tst  them.     No  company  w^is  allowed  to  have 

iu  iharps  quoted  unless  a  certjiin  portion  of  them  had  been  subscribed 

fior.    Wliy  siiould  not  that  rule  be  made  one  of  general  observation, 

«»d  a  penalty  attached  to  its  non- performance  ?     Why  should   not  a 

tertiiioate  that  it  had  been  oh  served  be  in  all  cases  required?     With 

T<if>ect  to  the  alteration  in  the  form  of  indictment  suggested  by  Mr. 

Strjeant  Cox,  the  mode  of  procedure  would  no  doubt  apply  to  those 

wJio  isserted  what  was  felse,  but  he  doubted  whether  it  would  to  fhom 

vlo  jttppressed  what  was  true.     Then  again,  it  was  open  to  considera- 

wOD  whether  it  was  altogether  consistent  with  the  general  principles  of 

^Ui  criminal   law    that   we    should    throw    the  onus   of  proving   his 

toftocence  upon  the  accused.     Tliey  ought  not  to  be  led  away  by  in- 

^Mion  at  the  consequences  of  a  man's  conduct  into  the  conclusion 

ihMX  be  had  intended  to  defraud.     It  wna  difficult  for  anyone  to  prove 

•  Be|itive,     Then  there  was  the  diificidty  as  to  whether  the  negligence 

"Ci  director  constituted  positive  fraud.     He  was  present  at  the  charge 

'^ihfl  Lord  Chief  Justice  in  the  Gurney  case.  There  was  no  doubt  what- 

•*ltia  to  the  misery  that  had  h(*en  caused  to  large  numbers  of  people. 

Od»  director  was  out  of  the  country,  and  knew  nothing  whatever  as  to 

irnat  had  !>een  going  on ;  and  the  question  waa^  was  he  a  participator 

^^  ihn  fraud,   if  fraud  there  had   been?     The  fact    that   widespread 

^^^my  prevailed  did  not  prevent  the  question  arising  whether  negb- 

J"©*  cottBtittited  fraud.     The  whole  question  was  of  vital  importance. 

It  Wi»  lor  the  Legislature  to  see  whether  certain  restrictions  ought  not 

^  be  placed  upon  the  starting  of  a  company,  not  only  as  to  the  suh- 

'   capital,   hut  as  to  tlie  requirement  of  an   independent    and 

^^  t;  valtmtioa  of  its  property  before  it  was  started. 
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Professor  Sheldon  Amos  said  that  the  present  state  of  the  law  kot 
considerable  countenance  to  public  companies,  and  threw  a  oertaia 
amount  of  protection  around  promoters  of  those  companies.  At  the 
same  time  a  considerable  amount  of  protection  was  doe  to  thon 
necessarily  ill-informed  persons  who  foimd  the  money  for  the  canjiw 
out  of  the  undertakings.  The  State  had  therefore  to  stand  between 
the  two  parties — to  favour  the  general  policy  of  the  companies  cm  the 
one  hand,  and  to  protect  innocent  persons  whose  money  cairied  cot 
that  policy  on  the  other.  He  did  not  agree  with  the  last  speaker  thit 
if  Serjeant  Cox's  suggestion  were  adopted,  there  would  be  an  npsettin^ 
of  the  old  doctrine  as  to  the  presumption  being  in  favour  of  the  inno- 
cence of  the  accused.  If  a  person  undertook  the  responoibilitj  of 
setting  up  a  public  company,  he  must  be  prepared  to  submit  to  thet 
responsibility  at  every  step ;  he  must  be  responsible  for  the  oonie- 
quences  of  the  confidence  reposed  in  the  company  by  a  vast  number  of 
necessarily  ignorant  people.  It  was,  he  thought,  the  duty  of  the 
Legislature  to  afFord  the  judges  facilities  for  applying  the  doctrine  of 
fraud  with  increasing  cogency. 

Mr.  H.  N.  MozLEr,  Barrister-at-Law,  was  of  opinion  that  the  reoom- 
mendation  of  Mr.  Serjeant  Cox  would  do  little  more  than  re>enact  the 
law  of  felse  pretences,  and  they  all  knew  how  difficult  it  was  to  cinj 
out  that  law.  It  would  not  cover  the  case  of  a  man  who  gave  his  name 
to  a  company  having  received  his  qualification.  Now  the  law  required 
that  a  director  of  a  company  should  have  a  certain  stake  in  it^aea 
prima  fadt  guarantee  to  others,  and  if  he  had  not  that  stake  he  wm 
guilty  of  a  fraud.  It  would  be  very  difficult  to  say  how  such  a  oaa 
— one  who  merely  lent  his  name — was  obtaining  money  under  &fae 
pretences,  as  he  was  really  obtaining  an  indemnity  against  loss.  If 
the  company  &iled  he  would  gain  nothing,  and,  if  it  prospered,  of 
course  nothing  would  be  heard  of  the  case. 

Mr.  R.  Denny  Urlin,  Barrister-at-Law,  said  that  as  the  question  be- 
fore them  had  been  already  viewed  from  the  points  of  view  of  the  lawrer, 
the  moralist,  and  the  man  of  capital,  he  might  be  allowed  to  conaidv 
it  rather  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  injured  shareholder.  They  had 
been  told  that  the  imfortunate  applicants  for  shares  in  comptnici 
doomed  to  failure  were  usually  found  amongst  clergymen,  widows,  and 
single  ladies.  It  had  been  his  (Mr.  Urlin's)  lot  to  take  shares  (though 
never  to  a  ruinous,  or  even  a  large  extent)  in  companies  which  ]»d 
fiiiled.  And  their  failure  he  attributed  not  to  dishonesty  on  the  part 
of  their  promoters,  but  simply  to  miscalculation.  Mistakes  were  oAen 
made  very  honestly  with  regard  to  contracts,  traffic,  and  scientifio 
methods  of  doing  things.  Unquestionably,  truth  and  candour  irm 
desirable,  and  ought  to  be  enforced  in  the  drawing  up  of  your  pro- 
spectus. The  law  required  this  already ;  and  the  defect  was  not  in  the 
state  pf  the  law,  but  in  the  absence  of  somebody  whose  business  it  shonld 
be  to  enforce  the  law.  This  brought  them  to  the  absence  of  a  Pnblio 
Prosecutor,  who  is  found  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  France,  and  in  eveiy 
civilised  country  excepting  England.  Now  the  &ct  was  that  applieanti 
for  shares  in  new  companies,  of  whatever  class  or  society,  were  usnaDv 
attracted  by  some  or  one  of  the  promoters'  names.     He  had  himadf 
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ehsres  in  a  certain  company,  simply  because  arooogst  the  pro- 

^  names  there  was  the  name  of  an  emment  lawyer.  The  company 

prored  a  failure,  and  the  eminent  lawyer,  who  sat  on  that  platform 
and  was  no  other  than  Serjeant  Cox,  must  have  lost  more  than  be 
(Mr.  tTrlin)  did  by  it.  Here  was  an  example  of  a  company  failing, 
though  honestly  promoted.  Therefore,  let  them  not  rely  too  much  on 
iQcb  remedies  as  legislation  might  provide ;  and  let  them  remember 
thit  any  legislation  on  this  subject  beaime  difficult  to  obtain  in  the 
fi«»  of  the  enormous  power  wielded  by  directors  of  companies  sitting 
in  Parliament.  It  had  been  suggested  that  every  contract  or  dealing, 
erery  ikct.  however  trivial,  should  be  set  out  in  the  prospectus.  Now 
A  tawyert  bound  to  set  forth  the  *  material  ^  parts  of  any  document^  was 
iiaikr  strong  temptation,  for  his  own  sake^  to  set  forth  every  word  of 
the  document.  So  that^  with  this  amplification  and  transcribing^  a 
peoip«^ctafl  would  become  a  pamplileb  of  immense  size.  It  was  brid 
wjoagh  to  have  your  table  laden  with  proepectuaes  when  short,  but 
under  the  proposed  system  these  documents  would  run  to  terrifying 
Itiogtii.  On  the  whole,  however,  he  highly  approved  of  the  tenor  of 
Mr.  Brown's  suggestions,  which  were  designed  to  meet  a  serious  public 
eriL 

The  Chairmak  (Lord  Gifford)  aaid  he  was  quite  stjre  the  section 
md  the  Asaociation  would  feel  under  an  obligation  to  the  learn*  d 
gentlemen  who  had  submitted  to  them  in  ao  able  a  manner  their 
O{)iiiioo8  on  a  queetion  which  was  more  and  more  engaging  public 
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rAT  is  now  being  done  in  Victoria  shows  what  will  be 
fought  to  be  done  here  when  the  have-nots,  who  are 
everywhere  the  majority,  shall  have  obtained  electoral  power, 
to  spend  what  they  please,  and  itnpose  the  taxes  they  do  not  pay 
upon  the  minority  who  have  the  property.  Confiscation  may 
be  deferred,  though  not  averted,  by  timely  reforms  of  admitted 
Wects  in  the  land  laws ;  and  the  priident  course  of  the  posses- 
•W8  cf  property  will  be  to  anticipate  hostile  enactments  by 
pviiig  no  valid  excuse  for  them.  They  should  leave  no  obvious 
tWects  unamended. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  state  briefly  what  ameml- 
netitfi  might  be  made  with  advanta^^e.  Happily  they  are  nut 
aonierous,  and  their  accomplishment  would  be  attended  with 
w  practical  difficulties.  The  object  desired  is  to  laeilitate  the 
^'Hirfer  of  land,  and  thus,  as  is  commonly  thought,  to  bring 
wottt  ltd  mure  ejctensive  diflPusiou.  I  doubt  if  such  would  be 
Mi«  effect  of  cheap  transfer ;  but  certainly  a  great  reduction  oi* 

'  9«©  Tmnsactwnf,  1871,  pp,  65.  173  ;  1872.  p.  460;  1875.  p.  2d7. 
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cost  would  greatly  benefit  the  existing  landowners  by  increasing 
the  marketable  value  of  their  property. 

Moreover,  the  end  sought  is  in  itself  desirable  and  jiut 
The  obstacles  to  the  free  transfer  of  land  are — (1)  Settlemoiti, 
including  entail;  (2)  mortgages,  and  other  incumbrances  u 
securities;  (3)  tenure. 

Conveyances  are  now  very  simple  and  inexpensive.    The 
cost  of  dealing  with  real  property  arises  from  the  unavoidaUe 
investigation  and  proof  of  title.     If  any  incumbrances  of  anj 
kind  are  permitted,  no  purchaser  can  buy  without  ascertaining 
if  such  there  be,  and  no  owner  can  sell  without  first  removing 
them.     It  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  cheap  convey* 
ancing — such  as  the  transfer  of  a  bale  of  cotton,  to  which  igno- 
rant land  law  reformers  delight  to  compare  it — is  impossible 
unless  land  is  forbidden  to  be  incumbered  in  any  manner.  The 
transfer  of  a  bale  of  cotton  would  be  equally  expensive  with 
the  transfer  of  a  strip  of  land  if  the  law  permitted  the  bale  of 
cotton  to  be  mortgaged  without  possession,  or  charged  with  i 
rent,  or  with  a  provision  for  families.     It  is  scarcely  probable 
that,  even  when  a  uniform  suffrage  shall  have  made  us  a  pore 
democracy,  the  transfer  of  land  will  be  made  as  simple  as  the 
transfer  of  a  bale  of  cotton  by  adoption  of  the  only  possible 
means,  the  prohibition  of  any  incumbrance  whatever. 

The  next  question,  therefore,  is,  if  the  law  be  not  open  to 
amendments  that  would  remove  much  of  what  is  an  undisputed 
evil,  and  a  reasonable  subject  for  complaint  by  those  who  desire 
to  sell  or  buy.  Incumbrances  in  some  form  cannot  be  abolished, 
but  by  a  few  simple  provisions  they  may  be  made  less  obstrao- 
tive.  I  venture  to  suggest,  to  those  who  have  the  means  of 
accomplishing  them,  some  reforms  that  would  do  much  to  remove 
the  most  serious  of  the  existing  impediments  to  the  free  transfer 
of  real  property. 

I.  The  power  of  settlement  in  any  form  should  be  strictly 
limited  to  one  succession ;  that  is  to  say,  the  donor  should  be 
permitted  to  determine  only  what  person,  living  at  the  time  of 
his  death  or  at  the  period  appointed  for  its  devolution,  shsU 
take  the  land  after  him.     This  in  effect  will  limit  the  power  of 
an  owner  to  encumber  for  one  generation  only.     For  instance, 
if  by  marriage  settlement,  he  may  determine  who  shall  take 
next  after  himself;  if  by  will,  he  may  say  to  what  person  living 
at  the  time  of  his  death  it  shall  pass.     But  he  should  not  be 
permitted  to  provide  for  more  than  one  devolution.  All  charges 
upon  real  property  not  accompanied  with  actual  possession, ancL 
of  what  kind  soever,  should  be  required  to  be  registered,  and 
no  unregistered  charge  should  be  valid.     This  registration  of 
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charges  and  incumbrances  should  embrace  mortgages,  settle- 
ments, rent  charges,  and  every  kind  of  burden  that  gives  an 
interest  in  the  estate  to  any  other  than  the  actual  holder. 
Three-fourths  of  the  costs  of  conveyancing  are  caused  by  the 
necessity  for  inquiry  into  the  possible  existence  of  such  charges, 
and,  if  any  be  found,  of  obtaining  a  release  from  them.  The 
time  over  which  such  an  inquiry  must  extend  would  thus  be 
limited,  and  the  search  of  the  register  of  land  charges  abbre- 
viated. 

2.  The  next  is  the  proposal  to  which  I  ask  special  attention, 
fcr  it  is  new,  and  it  would  probably  be  found  in  practice  more 
ffficient  than  any.     I  propose  to  extend  to  all  real  property  the 
provisions  by  which  lands  taken  for  public  uses,  as  by  railways 
ind  other  companies,  are  freed  from  all  charges  or  incumbrances 
bj  paying  the  same  into  court  for  the  benefit  of  the  persons 
entitled,  whether  actually  ascertained  or  not.     No  practical 
iDJustice  has  been  done  to  any  person  by  the  now  extensive 
operation  of  this  excellent  provision.     If  it  has  worked  so  well 
in  80  many  instances,  why  should  it  not  be  made  applicable 
uuversally  ?     How  much  land  is  at  this  moment  locked  up, 
unmarketable  in  itself,  incapable  of  improvement,  and  impeding 
public  interests,  because  of  charges  upon  it  to  minors,  lunatics, 
absentees,  and  others  incompetent  to  execute  a  legal  discharge 
of  their  claims  !     My  suggestion  is,  that  any  charge  upon  land, 
of  any  kind  that  affects  its  transfer,  should  be  permitted  to  be 
discharged  by  the  person  entitled  to  the  possession,  or  by  the 
freeholder  or  purchaser,  on  application  to  a  Judt^e,  or  to  the 
half-occupied  Copyhold  Commissioners,  who  should  thereupon 
cause  the  charge  to  be  examined  and  valued,  and,  on  payment 
of  the  amount  awarded,  give  a  formal  discharge  to  the  land  so 
released.     The  smn  received  in  respect  of  such  charge  to  he 
paid  into  court,  to  be  held  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  peraons 
entitled  to  it,  and  to  be  paid  to  them  either  in  interest  or  prin- 
cipal, accordinjT  to  the  provisions  of  the  mortgage  or  settle- 
ment, and  as  iif  the  same  had  been  received  directly  from  the 
land  itself.     With  such  a  provision  no  land  would  be  utterly 
and  hopelessly  locked  up.     The  person  entitled  to  the  posses- 
don  would  be  enabled  to  relieve  his  land  from  the  burden. 
The  terms  of  relief  may  be  onerous,  but  never  impracticable. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  vast  amount  of  land  not  now 
marketable  would  thus  speedily  be  made  free. 

Lastly,  an  endeavour  should  be  made  to  establish  an  uniform 
freehold  tenure.  All  other  tenures  might  be  abolished,  as  copy- 
holds now  are,  by  compelling  the  merger  of  the  lesser  estates, 
of  course  on  payment  of  the  value  of  the  interest  absorbed. 
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Some  difficulty  would  be  found,  in  some  cases,  in  determiniog- 
which  party  should  give  and  which  should  take ;  but  there  is 
none  that  might  not  be  met  by  the  exercise  of  a  little  skill  on^ 
the  part  of  the  framers  of  the  law.  The  only  tenures  then 
known  to  the  law  would  be  freehold  ownership  and  leasefadd 
or  other  tenancy. 

These  three  measures  are  not  of  necessity  allied.     Eaek 
might  be  adopted  without  the  others,  and  would  alone  accom- 
plish a  great  and  beneficial  reform.      They  are  not  home 
certainly,  but  they  are  practical.     The  most  useful  of  thein-^ 
the  most  easily  and  speedily  to  be  carried  into  effect,  the  refonft 
that  would  meet  with  the  least  resistance  because  it  has  been 
already  tried  and  proved  successful  in  other  transfers  of  land,, 
that  which  I  would  most  earnestly  urge — is  the  second,  viz^ 
the  discharge  of  charges  and  incumbrances  by  payment  of  their 
value  into  court,  as  is  done  now  with  land  taken  for  public  usee. 
Next  session  would  suffice  to  pass  such  a  measure,  for  it  would 
probably  meet  with  universal  approval,  so  obviously  beneficial 
IS  it.     The  others  would,  perhaps,  ^ve  rise  to  more  conflict  of 
opinion  and  interest,  and  might  well  wait  awhile.     But  this  it 
urgent. 
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The  Block  in  the  Law  Courts. 
By  Edwakd  W.  Cox,  Seijeant-at-Law. 
N  arrear  of  upwards  of  a  thousand  causes  waiting  for  truit 


in  Middlesex  alone,  with  certainty  of  increase,  involves 
a  delay  of  two  years,  at  least,  before  any  cause  can  be  tried. 
The  entire  inconsistency  of  this  state  of  things  with  modern 
habits  would,  in  all  other  business  affairs,  imperatively  demand 
an  immediate  remedy.  The  first  that  suggests  itself  is  the 
creation  of  half-a-dozen  more  judges.  But  this  being  hopeleo, 
other  means  must  be  found.  The  purpose  of  the  present  raper 
is  to  suggest  the  only  practicable  substitute  for  more  judges. 
But  this  cannot  be  done  by  a  single  heroic  scheme.  It  can  be 
accomplished  only  by  a  combination  of  small  remedies. 

The  first  obvious  step  is  to  make  the  best  of  the  existing 
judicial  machinery.  There  are  two  grand  defects  in  the 
]>rescnt  arrangement  that  reduce  the  working  powers  largely 
and  needlessly.  These  are  (1)  The  Assizes;  (2)  The  Vacation. 

The  present  judicial  year  may  be  taken  at  thirty-six  week 
— allowing  thirteen  weeks  for  the  long,  and  three  weeks  fw 
the  short  vacations.  Of  these  thirty-six  weeks,  the  assizes 
absorb   no   less   than   from   twelve  to   fifteen.      Taking  the 


( 
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average  at  fourteen,  there  reraain  out  of  the  fifty-two  weeks  of 
the  year  only  tw^coty-two  weeks,  or  not  quite  one-hall*  of  the 
whole,  for  the  entire  jmlicial  work  of  the  Appeal  Court,  the 
chambers  busine^,  and  the  civil  and  criminal  business  of  the 
metropolitan  centre.  This  work  cannot  be  abbreviated.  If 
trials  could  be  had  in  reasonable  time,  it  would  doubtless  be 
largely  extended.  There  remain  only  the  fourteen  weeks  now 
given  to  the  assizes  from  which  any  time  can  possibly  bo 
abstracted  to  be  given  to  the  work  of  London.  Is  it,  then> 
practicable  to  take  anything  from  the  assizer  ?  This  is  the 
problem  to  be  solved. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  this*  Two  judges  are  not  needed 
at  the  assizes.  All  the  assize  work  for  which  a  superior  judge 
is  required  might  be  well  performed  by  one,  save  in  two  cir- 
cuits only.  In  the  criniinal  courts  more  than  half  of  the  whole 
tiuie  of  one  judge  is  occupied  in  trying  cases  many  of  which 
aught  be,  and  all  of  which  ought  to  be,  tried  at  quarter 
fie^aions  or  by  recorders. 

The  first  step  to  redress  is,  therefore,  to  give  to  quarter 
sessions  jurisdiction  in  many  cases  now  excluded,  such  as 
httr^lary,  coining,  robbery  with  violence,  perjury,  and  indeed 
•U  misdemeanours.  The  existing  limitations  are  survivals  of 
a  time  when  oflences  were  punishable  with  death  which  now 
are  punished  only  with  imprisonment.  A  general  enactment 
should  give  to  quarter  sessions  jurisdiction  to  try  all  cases  of 
felony  in  which  the  punislnuent  does  not  exceed  fourteen  years 
of  penal  servitude,  and  all  misdemeanours.  To  prevent  possible 
uioonvenience,  cither  the  prosecution  or  defendant,  in  any  case 
Ctwnmitted  for  trial  at  quarter  sessions,  might  be  empowered  to 
ipply  to  a  judge,  on  suflBcient  cause  shown,  to  order  the  trial 
Ui  be  held  at  the  assizes  instead  of  the  quarter  sessions.  But 
tijcre  has  arisen  lately  a  reasonable  demand  for  more  rapitl 
trial  of  criminals  in  the  provinces.  In  Middlesex  no  man  need 
tait  more  than  a  fortnight.  But  a  quarterly  assize  for  trial 
<if  criminals  would  be  a  further  invasion  of  judicial  time.  This 
<^aiuiot  be,  and  a  substitute  must  be  found.  Thej*e  is  no  difli- 
ctilty  We  have  competent  recorders  in  every  county.  The 
ffemedy  is  simple.  Give  jurisdiction  to  the  recorders  to  ti-y,  at 
their  sessions,  all  cases  within  their  cimnties  sent  to  them  by 
order  of  the  Home  Office,  wliich  should  reserve  for  the  judge 
of  wdze  unly  capital  crimes,  and  any  case  specially  ordered  to 
oe  tried  at  an  assize*  One  judge  would  thus  be  enabled  to  do 
^work  of  an  assize.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that,  if  the 
^Hnbtts  were  difijvosed  of  with  reasonable  rapidity  in  London, 
Wgants  in  the  country  would  prefer  to  try  there,  as  being 
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practically  cheaper  and  more  accessible  than  most  of  the  i    

towns.     The    number  of  assize    causes  would  thus  be  still 
further  reduced. 

True  that  these  are  only  partial  palliatives.  They  might 
enable  the  existing  judicial  staff  to  keep  pace  with  the  new 
business,  but  not  to  overtake  the  arrears.  Some  supplement 
is  necessary.  Might  it  not  be  found  in  a  tribunal  in  the 
nature  of  a  court  of  arbitration — I  mean  a  voluntary y  and  not 
a  compulsory  tribunal  ?  The  plan  of  such  a  court  is  very 
simple  and  practicable,  and,  as  it  would  be  used  only  by  parties 
who  prefer  speed  and  economy  to  delay  and  consequent  cost, 
even  at  the  sacrifice  of  efficiency,  the  question  of  capacity  will 
not  arise.  At  all  events,  the  judges  of  such  a  court  would  be 
as  competent  as  are  the  conmiissioners  on  the  circuits,  for  the 
proposition  is  to  constitute  it  of  these  selfsame  conunissionen. 
For  the  outline  of  this  plan  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Torr.  It 
is  extremely  simple,  and  recommends  itself.  It  may  be  thus 
briefly  described : — A  list  to  be  made  of  all  the  Q.C.'8  and 
Serjeants-at-Law  in  the  commission  on  the  various  circuits, 
with  any  other  Q.C.'s  who  may  be  willing  to  serve.  These  to 
constitute  the  official  arbitrators  forjudges)  of  the  Arbitration 
Court,  offering  a  very  large  choice  to  suitors.  The  suitors  to 
select  from  this  list  their  o^vn  judge  if  they  can  agree.  If  they 
cannot  agree,  the  disengaged  judge  first  on  the  list  to  be 
appointed.  The  trial  to  be  by  the  judge  alone  or  '^vith  a  jury 
of  seven,  at  the  option  of  the  parties.  Either  party  to  be  at 
liberty  to  require  a  trial  by  jury.  The  rules  of  procedure  to 
be  in  every  respect  the  same  as  in  the  Superior  Courts,  and 
the  court  to  be  invested  with  all  the  powers  of  such  courts  and 
with  the  like  appeal.  The  court  fees,  regulated  by  order  of 
the  Superior  Court,  to  be  paid  to  the  Suitors'  Fund,  which 
will  include  the  fee  of  the  official  arbitrator,  who  will  be  paid 
from  the  fund,  and  not  by  the  parties.  That  fee  should  be  at 
the  rate  of  ten  guineas  per  day  for  every  day  he  is  so  employed. 

The  advantages  of  this  plan  are  obvious  at  a  glance. 
Delays  will  be  avoided  by  those  who  require  speed.  The 
tribunal  will  be  as  efficient  for  its  purposes  as  any  other.  It 
will  also  be  very  economical,  and  the  only  possible  objection  to 
it — that  the  judges  are  not  of  the  first  class — is  obviated  by 
the  provision  that  it  is  to  be  a  voluntary  tribunal,  and  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  present  clumsy  and  costly  process  of  trial  by 
arbitration.  It  may  be  fairly  estimated  that  three  cases  out  of 
four  now  entered  for  trial  might  be  as  well  tried  by  a  Q.C.  as 
by  a  judge.  It  is  the  opinion  of  experienced  solicitors  that,  ift 
a  twelvemonth,  this  Court  of  Arbitration  would  come  to  be^ 
very  largely  employed. 


Such  are  the  remedies  I  venture  to  suggest  by  which  -tf*6^n  - 
block  in  the  law  courts  may  be  removed,  and  au  end  put  to  a 
grett  and  substantial  grievance,  which  has  been  the  subject 
of  general   and  just  complaint  agaiugt  the    administration  of 
justice. 


The  Law  of  Marriage  in  England  and  Scotland,^ 
Bv  JouN  BoYD-KiNNEAR,  Advocate  and  Barrister-at-Law. 

THE  systems  of  marriage  in  Scotland  and  other  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom  agree  in  the  fundamental  view  which 
they  take  of  marriage.  They  both  regard  it  as  a  purely  civil 
Ointract,  based  on  consent  of  the  two  ptu'ties  concerned,  and 
liiey  both  therefore  agree  in  demanding  that  the  |>arties  shall 
f>e  capable  of  giving  consent.  This  consideration  enables  us  to 
lay  out  of  view  a  good  many  cases  which  occur  in  the  law  books 
tifthe  two  countries,  in  which  the  question  merely  is  whether 
the  parties  were  mentally  competent  to  enter  into  a  contract. 
Mental  incapacity,  whether  from  drunkenness  or  insanity, 
Titiates  marriage  alike  in  both  countries,  no  matter  what  for- 
malities may  have  intervened. 

But,  after  thus  far  agreeing,  the  two  systems  diverge  on 
tke  next  jxiint.  The  law  of  England  requires  that  certain 
*>ffieial  preliminaries  shall  precede  marriage,  and  that  certain 
foiTDs  shall  be  observed  as  legal  evidence  of  consent.  The  law 
"f  Scotland  asks  but  does  not  compel  such  preliminaries,  and 
it  admits  evidence  of  consent  without  observance  of  forms. 
Genera]  us^e  indeed,  fortified  by  public  opinion,  makes  the 
ftt^ervance  of  similar  forms  all  but  universal  in  Scotland,  but 
*till  the  distinction  exists,  that  in  the  exceptional  cases  in  whiclj 
oo  forms  whatever  are  observed,  evidence  of  genuine  intention 
to  marry  is  taken  as  sufficient  to  prove  marriage.  And  iu  twt> 
cases  the  law  of  Scotland  even  implies  intention  to  marry  froni 
CTidence  of  conduct  which  it  considers  ought  to  infer  that 
ttit<»iition.  One  is,  where  two  persons  have  represented  tliem- 
ielves,  and  been  generally  believed  to  be  married.  In  that 
*ise  their  owti  representations  are  accepted  as  true,  and  they 
we  not  allowed  to  offer  evidence  that  they  secretly  intended 
^kese  representations  to  be  untrue.  The  second  is,  where  a 
^tteu  prrimise  to  marry  has  been  given  and  seduction  has 
fallowed  on  the  faith  of  it.  In  that  case  the  written  promise 
^  hdd  to  be  true  marriage.    But  both  these  cases  rest  upon  the 

'  8i*  Tranmctiom,  1862,  pp.  164,  176;   1863,  p.  257  I    1864i  p.  302;    186S, 
►  »>7;  1878.  p.  228. 
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doctrine  that  marriage  is  an  act  of  consent,  and  needs  no  special 
form  of  words  nor  any  formal  act  to  perfect  it. 

The  objections  to  such  a  system  are  apparent  on  the 
surface.  The  most  important  act  of  life,  botn  to  the  parties 
their  relatives,  and  the  public,  is  not  proved  by  clear  and  ir- 
refutable facts,  but  may  rest  upon  imperfect  recollectioii 
of  untrustworthy  witnesses.  And  from  the  possible  want  of 
publicity  objectionable  marriages  may  be  easily  contracted. 

It  is  impossible  to  deny  the  force  of  these  objections.  They 
are  true,  and  must  be  conclusive,  if  any  system  can  be  found 
which  is  not,  by  avoiding  them,  made  open  to  others  more 
^ave.  But  before  we  proceed  to  search  for  such  a  system,  it 
IS  important  to  remark  the  exact  extent  to  which  these  objeo- 
tions  to  the  Scottish  rule  prevail.  It  has  been  already  observed 
that  public  opinion,  concurring  with  the  general  desire  of  the 
parties  to  make  their  marriage  a  solemn  act,  secures,  as  an  lU 
but  universal  rule,  the  presence  of  indisputable  witnesses,  the 
legal  registration,  and  the  sanction  of  a  religious  ceremoinr. 
Among  the  very  rai*e  cases  in  which  such  public  acts  are  for 
any  reason  omitted,  much  the  greater  proportion  are  beyond 
the  reach  of  doubt.  Either  the  engagement  is  expressed  in 
solemn  writing,  or  it  is  established  by  a  concurrence  of  testimony 
of  neighbours  which  admits  of  no  dispute.  Most  of  the  cases 
which  are  really  doubtful  come  necessarily  into  the  law  courts; 
and  these  in  half-a-dozen  years,  and  in  a  population  of  three 
millions,  may  be  counted  on  the  fingers. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  which  any  stranger  can  verify  by 
enquiry,  the  assertion  which  has  been  made  in  Parliament  and 
even  on  the  English  bench,  that  in  Scotland  most  persons  are 
married  irregularly,  and  that  few  know  whether  they  are 
married  or  not,  must  appear  a  remarkable  instance  of  the 
evolution  of  a  code  and  of  a  system  of  national  habits  from 
purely  inner  consciousness. 

]Vow  let  us  cast  an  equally  rapid  glance  at  the  nature  and 
results  of  the  English  law  of  marriage. 

In  1754,  that  law,  till  then  not  essentially  different  from 
the  still  existing  law  of  Scotland,  was  remodelled  by  Lord 
Hardwicke's  Act.  The  immediate  cause  of  the  Act  was  the 
scandal  of  the  Fleet  marriages,  which  disgraced  and  disreputable 
clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England  were  ready  to  celebrate 
at  a  moment's  notice  and  without  enquiry.  Such  a  scandal 
has  never  existed  in  Scotland,  for  the  double  reason  that  the 
maxim  ^  once  a  priest  always  a  priest '  was  in  Scotland,  though 
not  in  England,  abolished  at  the  Reformation,  and  that  an  Act 
of  the  Scottish  Parliament,  passed  in  166 1,  subjected  to  fine  and 


unprtsonment  any  clergyniaTi  who  should  celebrate  mumage  in 
an  irregular  fashion.  But  Lord  Hardwicke  attacked  the  mis- 
chief, not  by  imposing  penalties  ou  the  clergymen  who  prosti- 
tuted their  office,  but  by  declaring  the  nullity  of  marriages  in 
which  certain  forms  were  not  observed.  From  that  date  in 
England  no  marriage  was  valid  unless  preceded  by  proclamation 
trf  banns,  or  by  obtaining  a  licence  from  the  bishop's  surrogate. 
"sAlid  a  marriage  by  licence  was  void  if  either  |»arty  was  under 
tge»  unless  the  consent  of  the  pareots  or  guardians  was  given. 
And  all  marriages  were  declared  void  unless  celebrated  in  church 
between  tiie  hours  of  eight  and  twelve,  and  by  a  clergyman  of 
the  Church  of  England. 

It  is  needless  to  consider  the  propriety  or  advantage  of 
some  of  these  rules,  because  after  an  experience  of  a  eentnry 
they  were  condemned  by  public  opinion  and  abolished.  Mar- 
riages may  now  be  celebrated  in  a  Dissenting  chapel  and  by  a 
Diaaenting  clergyman,  or  in  a  registrar's  office,  and  notice  in 
the  statutory  form  to  a  registrar  is  equivalent  to  banns  or 
licence.  Nor  is  permission  of  parents  or  guardians  esi^ential, 
nor  does  a  false  oath  as  to  the  residence  of  the  parties  in- 
validate the  marriage-  Nor  does  even  the  total  absence  of 
dther  licence  or  banns,  nor  tlie  fact  that  the  assumed  clergy- 
man  in  not  really  in  holy  orders,  make  the  marriage  void, 
iQppoeing  that  one  only  of  the  parties  is  under  the  belief  that 
in  these  particulars  the  law  had  been  duly  complied  with.  The 
CM€s  in  which  marriage  is  made  vuid  by  the  present  English 
lat  are  those  in  which  both  parties  knowingly  and  wilfully 
W  a  false  name,  or  omit  the  preliminary  of  licence,  or  banns, 
or  notice  to  tlie  registrar;  or  have  the  ceremony  celebrated  by 
t  person  not  in  holy  orders,  nor  a  registrar;  or  in  a  place 
wwch  is  not  a  church  or  licensed  chapel,  or  registrar's  office. 

Thus  English  experience  has  brought  marriage  in  that 
wmntry  back  to  the  simplicity  of  the  law  c*f  Scotland,  except 
ID  tbe  one  case  in  which  both  ])arties  intentionally  omit  a  vital 
fWiD.  A  marriage  in  England  may  now  be  equally  good  as 
wi  Scotland,  although  there  has  been  no  banns,  no  licence,  no 
dergyuum  present;  although  it  is  not  celebrated  in  a  churchy 
tK«r  at  any  particular  hour,  nor  even  under  true  names ;  pro- 
ride*]  only  that  one  of  the  parties  was  ignorant  of  any  inaccuracy 
»a  these  particulars. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  legislation  has  not  reached  this 
•tigc  unadvisedly.  It  may  be  presumed  that  public  morality 
Woold  no  longer  stand  the  consequences  of  annulling  marriage 
wi>ugh  the  defect  of  mere  form^  where  even  one  of  the  parties 
*«  ianocent  of  deliberate  fraud*     Therefore  we  may  leave 
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aside  an^  discussion  on  this  branch  of  the  question.  Our  dis- 
cussion IS  thus  limited  to  the  remaining  question^  whether  even 
intentional  error  of  form,  known  to  both  parties,  ought  to 
invalidate  a  marriage  which  they  both  really  desired  to 
contract. 

Now  on  this  question  there  are  some  principles  which  are 
common  to  all  contracts,  and  some  which  are  peculiar  to  nuns 
riage  alone.  Certain  contracts  are  left  by  the  laws  of  all 
countries  to  be  proved  by  any  species  of  evidence,  while  othen 
require  some  special  form  to  give  them  validity.  Thus  in  some 
cases  writing,  and  in  others  registration,  is  made  essential ;  and 
the  object  of  these  precautions  is  frequently  simply  that  of 
ensuring  certainty  and  preventing  fi^ud.  But  it  may  be 
seriously  doubted  whether  in  any  case  the  means  attain  the 
end.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  a  famous  statute  was  passed 
'  For  the  preventing  of  Frauds  and  Perjuries,'  which  enacted 
among  other  things  that  certain  bargains  must  be  always  in 
writing.  But  a  very  eminent  English  judge  has  stated  \m 
opinion  that  that  Act  has  been  the  cause  of  more  fraud  and  more 
litigation  than  it  has  prevented.  In  the  county  of  Lancashire 
the  Act  is  to  this  day  systematically  ignored,  and  transactions 
of  immense  magnitude  are  carried  on  in  defiance  of  the  fact 
that  by  neglect  of  the  very  simple  form  of  putting  them  m 
writing  they  are  all  in  the  eye  of  the  law  void.  From  this  illustn- 
tion  the  double  conclusion  may  well  be  drawn,  that  the  simplest 
legal  forms  do  not  avail  to  prevent  doubt  and  dispute,  and 
that  individuals  will  neglect  them,  whatever  their  penalty, 
when  even  so  slight  a  motive  as  habit  or  convenience  suggests 
their  omission. 

But  turning  to  the  contract  of  marriage,  a  much  stronger 
argument  against  applying  the  sanction  of  nullity  to  defect  m 
mere  form  may  be  stated.  For  this  particular  contract  affects 
persons  the  most  illiterate  and  stupid,  as  well  as  the  educated 
and  sagacious.  It  is  influenced  by  the  strongest  passions  to 
which  human  nature  is  subject,  and  the  consequence  of  nullity 
is  more  tremendous  than  any  civil  penalty  or  any  loss  of  pro- 
perty. Ought  we  then  to  enforce  legal  rules  at  such  a  cost, 
and  in  circumstances  which  make  their  breach  so  natural, 
sometimes  so  almost  inevitable  ? 

Consider  how  easy  it  is  in  frequent  circumstances  to  blunder 
on  the  very  simplest  question.  Take  two  points  from  the 
present  English  law.  Can  anything  appear  easier  than  to 
require  that  the  parties  shall  give  their  true  names?  But 
what  is  a  person's  true  name  ?  Is  it  the  name  he  was  baptised 
in,  but  which,  as  frequently  happens,  he  has  never  borne  sinoe^ 
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»r  is  it  the  name  by  which  he  has  been  commonly  known  ?  If 
le  has  two  or  more  Christian  names,  is  omission  of  one  of  them 
fatal  ?  Is  a  contraction  valid  ?  If  a  change  of  name  has  oc- 
curred, is  the  original,  or  the  new  name,  the  real  name ;  and 
irhat  period  of  use,  or  amount  of  advertisement,  is  necessary  ta 
validate  the  new  name  ?  These  are  not  imaginary  questions ; 
eyery  one  of  them  has  appeared  in  the  English  courts,  and  they 
have  been  decided  in  various  ways  according  to  circumstances^ 
But  is  it  well  to  make  the  validity  of  marriage  depend  on  cir- 
cumstances of  which  different  judges  take  different,  views,  in. 
irhich  persons  may  most  honestly  blunder,  and  in  which  the 
1)est  intentioned  persons  may  often  be  puz^ed  to  know  what  is 
the  strictly  legal  course  ? 

Take  next  the  question,  what  is  a  church  ?  Is  it  a  church 
alter  it  has  fallen  into  ruin  ?  Is  the  vestry  part  of  the  church  ? 
Is  it  a  church  if  it  has  been  taken  down  and  rebuilt  partly  on 
unooDsecrated  ground  ?  Is  it  a  church  if  though  consecrated  it 
has  not  been  authorised  for  marriages  ?  These  are  questions 
both  of  law  and  of  fact,  and  the  more  dangerous  because  it  is 
presumed  that  everyone  knows  the  law.  Nevertheless  it  is 
^6  that  there  are  many  clergymen,  and  even  many  lawyers, 
rho  do  not  know  the  law,  ana  therefore  it  is  no  wonder  that 
oany  bridegrooms  and  brides  do  not  find  it  out.  Every  Session 
\.t\&  are  passed  to  render  valid  whole  batches  of  marriages, 
elcbrated  in  supposed  churches,  which  have  been  discovered 
fterwards  not  to  be  quite  correctly  churches  in  the  eye  of  the 
iw.  In  strict  truth,  nobody  who  is  married  in  church  in 
'England  can  be  sure  that  his  marriage  is  valid  unless  he  has 
nade  a  legal  investigation  into  the  question  whether  the  church 
ras  ever  duly  consecrated,  and  whether,  after  being  consecrated,, 
luthority  has  been  duly  given  by  the  Bishop  for  the  solemni- 
ation  of  marriages  therein. 

I  have  said  that  these  puzzles,  and  the  uncertainty  thence 
irising,  are  not  imaginary.  They  are  cases  that  have  actually 
iome  before  the  English  courts  or  been  settled  by  Acts  of 
Parliament.  And  what  is  most  material  to  observe  is,  that 
they  have  not  arisen  through  any  negligence  of  the  parties,  or 
through  any  desire  to  conceal  their  proceedings  or  evade  any 
forms  of  the  law,  but  that  they  vitiate  marriages  of  the  most 
honest  intentions,  which,  had  no  indispensable  form  been  de- 
manded, would  have  been  proved  in  a  moment  by  overwhelming 
evidence  of  mutual  consent. 

Impressed  by  these  facts,  the  Royal  Commission  on  the 
Marriage  Law,  which  reported  in  1868  (and  which  comprised 
among  its  English  legal  members  Lords  Chelmsford,  Hatherley^ 
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Selbome,  Cairns,  Penzance,  and  Sir  Travers  Twies)  admitted 
that  the  marriage  law  of  England  was  not  one  which  conM  be 
made  the  basis  of  a  general  nSe  for  the  United  KingdooL  Thej 
conceded  that  the  witnesses  from  Scotland  ^  criticised  not  on. 
justly  the  complexity  of  the  English  law,  and  the  elements  of 
uncertainty  introduced  into  it  by  some  of  the  rules  on  wUdi 
the  validity  or  invalidity  of  English  marriages  is  made  to 
depend.'  And  in  their  proposals  for  a  common  code  Act 
therefore  recommended  that  every  foim  should  be  abolished,  m 
so  far  as  affecting  the  ultimate  validity  of  the  marriage,  except 
the  presence  of  a  duly  authorised  official  celebrant,  or  witneai, 
either  a  minister  holding  an  actual  charge,  or  a  r^istrar ;  anj 
even  further, '  that  the  contract,  if  entered  into  by  the  partia 
acting  in  good  faith  in  the  presence  of  any  person  officiating 
de  facto  as  a  minister  of  the  authorised  class  or  a  registnr, 
ought  to  be  held  valid  and  binding  in  law,  notwithstanding  m 
detect  in  the  orders,  title,  or  authority  of  the  person  so  offica- 
ating.'  Consequently,  under  this  rule,  it  would  be  immaterial 
whether  the  ceremony  were  gone  through  in  church  or  else- 
where,  whether  under  true  or  false  names,  whether  by  day  oe 
night,  whether  after  notice  given  or  not,  and  even  whether  by 
an  authorised  official  or  not,  provided  merely  on  this  last  head 
the  parties  both  believed  that  he  had  due  authority  as  deigj* 
man  or  as  registrar. 

This  abandonment,  on  the  part  of  the  very  highest  andmoit 
conservative  legal  authorities  in  England,  of  the  system  of 
legal  forms,  with  which  all  their  habits  and  prejudices  have 
been  so  long  entwined,  shows  in  the  most  conclusive  numner 
that  any  system  of  forms  is  proved  by  experience  to  be  unten- 
able, in  so  far  as  it  is  held  to  affect  the  validity  of  marriagei 
But  I  will  now  review  briefly  the  regulations  which  the  Com- 
missioners  desired  to  see  made  general  respecting  the  presence 
of  an  official  celebrant,  and  respecting  the  particulars  of  notice 
and  consent  of  parents  which  that  celebrant  should  be  aIltho^ 
ised  to  exact  from  the  parties,  before  performing  his  office  ii 
official  celebration. 

I  confess  for  myself  I  seriously  doubt  the  policy  of  eetib- 
lishing  a  limited  class  of  official  witnesses.  No  analogoos 
system  can  be  found  in  reference  to  any  other  legal  contract, 
«nd  I  doubt  whether  it  would  have  entered  into  the  mind  of 
anyone  in  relation  to  marriage,  had  it  not  been  for  the  associar 
tion  of  that  ceremony  with  the  idea  of  religious  rites.  It  may 
well  be  asked  why  a  clergyman  or  a  registrar  is  a  better  wit« 
ness  to  a  simple  statement  than  any  other  man  or  woman  of 
credibility.     And  if  credibility  is  to  be  confined  to  certain  pio- 
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fessiotts  or  classes,  why  is  a  clergyman  or  a  registrar  to  b© 
deemed  credible, when  a  barrister,  a  doctor,  a  magistrate, ajudge* 
U  deemed  incredible  ?  Of  course  no  answer,  save  one,  can  be 
pren  to  the  question  thus  put.  But  the  limitation  to  a  class 
ii  arowedly  recommended  by  the  Commissioners  on  the  ground 
that  there  ought  to  be  certain  preliminaries  to  marriage  in  the 
way  of  notice,  dechirationsi,  and  publication,  which,  though  to 
be  directory  only  and  not  essential,  they  think  '  can  be  enforced 
bv  the  sense  of  duty  and  responsibility  of  tlie  authorised  niinia- 
ten  of  religion  and  civil  olBcers,  who  are  charged  with  the 
obligation  of  seeing  that  these  preliminary  requirements  are 
fidfilled.'  At  the  same  time  they  admit  that  some  of  these 
preliminaries  ought  occasionally  to  be  dispensed  with,  and  they 
tiink  that  the  official  celebrators  are  the  right  |)er3ons  to  be 
entrusted  with  the  discretion  of  granting  sucli  dispensation. 

It  would  occupy  more  time  than  I  could  reasonably  ask  of 
the  Association,  if  I  were  to  enumerate  all  the  declarations 
vhich  the  Commissioners  think  should  precede  mairiage.  They 
embrace  not  only  the  names  and  residence  of  the  parties,  but 
the  date  of  death  of  any  previous  husband  or  wife  ;  the  state- 
ment of  the  degree  of  relationship  of  the  one  to  the  other,  or 
lo  the  previous  husband  or  wife  of  the  other ;  various  particu- 
lara  about  previous  residence  ;  the  address  of  parents  or  guar- 
dians of  minors  ;  the  addresi?  of  the  minister  or  officer  to  whom 
the  other  party  is  bound  to  give  notice ;  and  the  Commissioners 
thmk  that  these  statements!  should  be  supported  by  the  testi- 
iBOiiy  of  two  other  credible  persons*  and  tbat  all  these  declar- 
•tioiia  should  be  made  under  sanction  of  penalties  for  perjury. 
Then  notice  in  dupliciite  is  to  be  sent  to  the  minister  or  registrar 
of  Ike  district  where  the  other  party  resides,  and  no  nne  is  to 
celebrate  a  marriage  without  having  before  him  a  certificate 
that  all  these  conditions  have  been  accurately  complied  with. 

Now  here  the  question  arises  wliether  all  these  formalities 
will  not  operate  as  a  powerful  deterrent  from  maniage  to  that 
luge  class  of  persons  who  are  desirous  to  marry  if  they  can  do  it 
Wmout  difficulty,  or  fuss,  or  cross-examination,  or  loss  of  time, 
fcot  who,  U'  thus  deterred,  will  simply  adopt  the  alternative  of 
^ncuhinage.  I  believe  it  is  well  known,  and  it  is  expressly 
admitted  by  the  Commissioners  themselves,  that  such  is  the 
npemtion  of  the  requirement  of  banns  at  present.  They  say 
that  •  it  is  abundantly  |n'oved  that  dislike  of  this  mode  of  pub- 
ticn*  U  to  promote  clandestinity,  rather  than  prevent  it, 

b|r  g   many  persons  to  resort  for  marriage   to   places 

where  they  are  unknown.'     The  same  evidence  also  proves  that 
'  it    is  practically  useless  and  inconvenient   in    very   pnpui<ius 
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places.'  Now  surely  if  publicity  and  formality  of  notioe  is  at 
once  such  an  obstacle  where  it  is  effectual,  and  yet  so  eanlj 
evaded  where  parties  desire  to  evade  it ;  the  substitute  pro- 
posed by  the  Commissioners  must  be  equally  objectionable  tnd 
ineffectual.  If  the  notice  to  the  official  celebrant  is  to  be  kept 
secret  in  his  bosom,  it  fails  in  publicity  ;  if  he  is  to  publish  it| 
persons  who  object  to  publication  will  not  marry ;  and  if  tin 
notice  comes  to  him  merely  as  one  in  a  hundred  other 
notices  in  a  large  parish,  he  can  know  nothing  personally  of 
its  truth. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  consider  the  propriety  of  one  of  the 
conditions  which  these  forms  are  invented  to  secure.     Parental 
consent  is  to  be  immaterial,  as  it  is  now,  when  both  parties  are 
of  age.     But  when  one  is  under  age,  the  Commissioners  would 
forbid  any  official  celebrant  to  act,  unless  written  consent  of 
the  parents  of  the  minor  is  shown  to  him.     That  is  a  sterner 
rule  than  exists  at  present,  for  only  actual  dissent  prohibits  the 
issue  of  a  licence,  and  it  does  not  avail  to  impede  the  sufficienej 
of  banns.     But  do  we  imagine  that  the  refusal  of  parentil 
consent  to  marriage  will  calm  the  passions,  and  give  patience  to 
ardent  lovers  ?     We  know  that  in  France  the  enforcement  of 
this  condition  only  begets  immorality.    We  know  also  that,  ia 
large  communities  in  England,  marriage  at  an  early  age  and  ia 
entire  indifference  to  parental  control  is  so  much  a  habit  that 
no  change  in  the  law  can  be  expected  to  abate  it.     The  Com* 
mission ers  quote  the  census  returns  of  1861  which  show  that  in 
three  towns  in  the  north  of  England  155  husbands  and  501 
wives  ^  were  coupled  at  the  immature  age  of  15  and  under.' 
In  other  manufacturing  towns  the  same  evidence  shows  *that 
from  15  to  20  is  the  age  at  which  a  considerable  number  of 
the  male  operatives,  and  a  still  greater  number  of  the  female,  ars 
married.'     The  late  Canon  Stowell,  the  incumbent  for  many 
years  of  one  of  the  largest  parishes  in  Manchester,  stated  that 
*  very  few  of  the  young  persons  in  the  factories  ever  think  of 
consulting  their  parents  when  contemplating  marriage.'  NeTe^ 
thelesss,  the  Commissioners  agree  that  such  a  state  of  thinga,  if  , 
to  be  deplored,  yet  ought  not  to  be  prevented  by  altering  the 
age  of  legal  marriage,  for  fear  that  worse  should  follow  if 
marriage  were  prohibited.     It  seems  a  necessary  conseqaenoe 
that  parental  dissent  should  not  be  allowed  to  bar  the  oelebrant 
any  more  than  to  invalidate  the  marriage.     For  if  the  pardei 
cannot  find  a  celebrant  they  will  certainly  in  a  very  large 
number  of  instances  do  without  one. 

I  do  not  indeed  hesitate  to  lay  down  the  principle  that  in 
a  question  in  which  there  are  such  mixed  and  powerful  emo> 
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'  lioui,  :$enstbilities^  and 


pasisioiis  iuevitably  at  w*irk,  the  jiareat 
tyaght  not  to  be  made  by  law  more  powerful  than  nature  makes 
Urn.    I  deprecate  immature  marriages,  but  if  the  Legislature 
dare  not  prohibit  them,  neither  ought  it  to  allow  the  parent  lo 
^M.     The  parent's  iufloencej  if  exerted,  is  puwerful  enough. 
When  rightly  exercised,  it  is  strengthened  by  having  on  its 
side  public  opinion,  and  the  whole  force  of  the  other  domestic 
ties  which  are  broken  by  an  unjustifiable  breach  with  the  head 
of  the  family.     But  heads  of  families  are  not  iniallible.    Some- 
times they  make  more  account  of  money  or  worldly  position 
than  of  their  children's  happiness.      Sometimes  they  are  moved 
by  mere  prejutUce,  sometimes  by  old  quarrels,  sometimes  by 
desire  to  retain  their  children  to  themselves.    Lord  Hardwicke 
eren^  the  sternest  of  legislators,  granted  an  appeal  to  himself 
from  the  refusal  of  the  mother,  though  he  would  not  interpose 
«gEiDSt  the  father.     The  Commissioners  seem  to  approve  of  the 
child  being  allowed  an  appeal  to  the  courts  of  law.     But  this 
would  avail  only  to  the  rich.     It  would  be  a  mockery  to  tell  a 
factory  girl  to  appeal  from  her  father  to  the  Lord  Ciiaucellor. 
The  father's   prohibition   would  practically   be   final    against 
marriage ;  but  the  experience  of  every  country  shows  that  it 
would  not  be  final  against  unlicensed  love.     At  the  beat,  the 
mie  would  only  introduce  by  degrees  the  French  custom  that 
marriages  are  arranged  by  the  parents  and  not  by  the   parties, 
I  do  Dot  think  argument  is  needed  against  a  system  leading  to 
jnch  a  result. 

^^b  Lastly,  the  question  is  to  be  considered  whether  there  is  any 
^^HUld  reason  against  permission  of  marriage  witliout  a  period 
HHF  previous  notice.  Everyone  admits  that  there  are  occjisions 
^lO  which  immediate  martiage  should  be  possible.  It  may  be 
the  last  act  of  justice  on  a  deathbed ;  it  may  be  refjuired  in 
England  to  legitimise  a  cliild  about  to  be  born  ;  it  may  be 
demanded  by  a  sudden  call  of  duty  which  must  r>t!ierwiae 
separate  the  parties  for  years,  or  send  them  forth  together  but 
onwedded.  The  law  of  England  now,  therefore,  allows  it  to 
all  who  can  pay  80/.  for  a  special  licence.'  The  Commissioners 
would  allow  dispensation  from  notice  to  be  granted  by  the 
Bishop,  or  by  a  select  officer  of  a  presbytery-  The  admission 
t>f  this  necessity  is  of  more  importance  than  the  remedy  ofiered. 
Birth  and  death  will  not  always  wait  till  a  bishop  or  a  presby- 
terial  oflScer  can  be  hunted  up,  and  satisfied  of  the  pressure  of 
emargency.  And,  after  all,  for  what  good  is  delay  interposed? 
Leet  the  parties  might  change  their  minds  ?      It  is  supposed 
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that  two  persons  are  so  fervidly  attached  that  they  woqU 
instantly  marry ;  but  that  if  they  were  put  off  for  a  fortoigiit 
they  would  cool  and  discover  their  unsuitableness^  thoi^  q 
the  meantime  they  had  given  public  and  solemn  notice  ofthor 
intention.  No  doubt  that  sometimes  happens,  but  in  sqA 
cases  it  is  probable  that  the  notice  was  given  with  ao  iiiiieli 
hesitation  that  a  more  irrevocable  act  would  have  been  dedinel 
It  certainly  does  not  appear  from  the  experience  of  irregahr 
marriages  in  Scotland,  where  neither  notice  nor  publicity  it 
required,  that  subsequent  penitence  is  more  frequent  than  it  is 
after  marriage  in  England.  Irregular  marriages  in  Scodud 
are  rare — divorce  from  an  irregular  marriage  is  hardly  ever 
known. 

To  sum  up,  the  Commissioners,  while  fully  recognising  that 
a  ceremony,  no  matter  how  irregular,  ought  to  be  bindiii|^ 
would  compel  the  ceremony  to  take  place  befoi*e  an  crfbail 
witness,  and  would  make  a  secret  marriage  impossible,  unka 
with  connivance  or  by  deception  of  that  witness.  It  seems  to  ma, 
on  the  contrary,  that  the  true  security  against  secret  marriigei 
lies  in  the  reprobation  of  public  opinion,  and  that  to  make  timi 
in  every  case  legally  impossible  is  in  effect  the  same  tUnff  m 
to  make  them  legally  void,  and  can  have  no  other  result  Siaa 
to  promote  immorality. 

If,  in  conclusion,  I  venture  to  state  my  own  opinion  on  the 
whole  question,  it  is  only  as  that  of  an  unprejudiced  obeerm 
who  has  for  many  years  considered  the  practical  working  of 
the  different  systems  prevailing  in  England  and  Scotland*  If| 
during  that  time,  I  have  changed  my  views,  it  has  not  been 
from  sentiments  of  nationality,  but  because  my  original  impres- 
sion, which  was  in  favour  of  the  apparent  simplicity  and  to- 
tainty  and  prudence  of  the  English  rules,  has  been  chained  by 
observation  of  facts.  I  am  now  satisfied  that  legal  foimslity 
should  be  in  no  shape  or  disguise  a  bar  to  marriage.  I  ta 
convinced  that  all  which  law  can  safely  do  will  be  done  by  llie 
elastic  but  immense  pressure  of  puolic  opinion  and  nmfly 
affection.  I  am  persuaded  that  these  forces  will  be  abundaotqr 
and  increasingly  powerful  in  promoting  the  celebration  of  mar^ 
riage,  not  only  in  the  strict  form  which  law  may  favour,  Irat 
with  the  added  rites  of  religious  ceremony.  But  I  am  abfr 
convinced  that  there  will  always  be  some  cases  in  which  the 
consent  which  forms  the  confessed  basis  of  marriage  wiU  only 
at  the  time  be  given  privately,  or  in  which  it  can  only  be  men 
without  formality.  I  am  certain,  however,  that  the  difficulty  of 
proof  in  such  cases  occurs  so  rarely  that  it  is  utterly  counter- 
balanced by  the  certainty  which  is  given  to  all  marriages  by 
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peqninng  only  proof  of  consent  and  not  proof  of  form.  And 
tbove  all,  I  am  impresBed  mtli  the  sense  that  the  duty  of 
leg;Lslation  is  to  encourage  legitimate  unions,  iostead  of  inter- 
posmg  obstacles  which  would  make  them  illegitimate;  and 
that  no  consideration  of  %vorldly  advantage,  still  less  of  secur- 
ii^  the  *  due  transmission  of  estates  or  honours/  ought  for  a 
mom^t  to  be  entertained  in  prejudice  of  con^siderations  based 
upon  public  morality,  and  of  regard  to  honesty  even  if  im- 
prudent, afTectLon. 


I 


Ou  the  Law  of  Scotland  in  relation  to  Married  Women^s  Pro^ 
pcrty?     By  John  McLaren,  Advocate. 

THERE  can  be  no  better  proof  of  the  necessity  of  amendment 
in  any  department  of  the  law  than  this,  that  the  law  \^ 
[tebitually  evaded,  and  that  regulations  at  variance  with  its 
are  substituted,  by  private  agreement,  for  those  which  the 
law  or  the  Legislature  has  sanctioned.  The  laws  and 
regulating  the  property  of  married  women  illustrute 
▼ery  forcibly  this  antagouism  between  municipal  law  and  private 
or  piflctional  law.  By  the  common  laws  of  England  and  Scot- 
laDd;  the  wife's  personal  estate,  and  the  rent^  of  her  real  or 
heritable  estate^  vest  in  the  husband  by  the  fact  of  marriage. 
But  it  15  not  illegal  for  the  husband  and  wife,  in  contemplation 
of  marriage,  to  enter  into  a  compact  regulating  their  respective 
proprietary  rights  in  a  manner  different  from  what  the  law  j)re- 
gcribes:  and  so  little  is  the  cnmraon  law  in  harmony  wth  public 
opinion  that  it  has  become  a  matter  of  general  practice  for  ladies 
poaeessed  of  property  to  exclude  the  tjperation  of  the  common 
mm  rules^  and  to  have  their  money  and  lands  settled  as  separate 
eitale  during  the  continuance  of  the  marriage.  80  general  is 
ihe  practice  of  exchuhug  the  husband's  rights  ( I  speak  of  the 
Sooldi  practice,  as  to  which,  through  professional  experience,  I 
hs^t  qiecial  means  of  forming  an  opinion),  that  an  intending 
kmband,  who  should  object  tr>  the  exf^lusion  of  the  jua  muriti 
m  rdation  to  the  j>roperty  of  his  wife,  would  certainly  expose 
kiniself  to  unpleasant  imputations,  and  would  in  vain  invoke 
the  authority  of  the  sages  of  the  law%  to  prove  that  the  husband 
WHS  the  proper  administrator  of  the  wife's  fortune.  I  do  not 
refer  to  this  change  of  sentiment  in  reference  to  marrieil  women's 
Dfoperty^  for  the  purpose  of  complaining  of  the  operation  of  the 
in  timch  past.     The  law  of  husband  and   wife  is,  I  need 
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bardlj  say,  of  great  antiquity,  and  i\m  particular  branch  of  it 
was  probably  suited  to  the  ref|uiremenf8  of  the  prehistoric 
times  in  which  it  originated,  when  personal  property  was  of 
Hmall  account,  and  land  was  the  sole  capital  of  the  country. 
The  wife's  landed  estatey  he  it  observed,  never  did  become  the 
property  of  the  husband  by  the  fact  of  marriage,  at  any 
period  in  the  history  of  the  law  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 
While  the  wife's  personal  property  {which  until  recent  times 
would  rarely  be  of  large  amount)  was  massed  with  the  husband's 
under  the  a^^signation  of  maiTiage,  the  principle  was  at  the  same 
time  recognised  that  the  property  of  the  spouses  constituted  a 
joint  estate  of  which  the  husband  was  the  administrator^  Nor 
was  this  theory  altogether  barren  of  practical  consequences. 
The  wife  was  entitled,  in  the  event  of  her  death  survived  by 
her  husband,  to  dispose  of  one-half  of  the  joint  estate  by  will. 
If  she  did  not  leave  it  to  her  husband,  this  half  fell  to  the  wife's 
next  of  kin,  as  intestate  succession,  while  the  other  half  re* 
mained  the  husband's  property.  By  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed 
in  1855,  this  right  of  succession  was  withdrawn  from  the  wife's 
next  of  Icin,  and  the  wife  herself  was  deprived  of  the  jwwer  of 
disposing  of  her  share  of  the  goods  in  communion  by  uilL  The 
antagonism  between  law  an«l  practice  was  thus  completed,  but 
common  sense  and  equity  prevailed  over  the  statute,  and  mar- 
riage contracts  excluding  the  husband's  rights,  which  for  a  long 
time  had  been  in  general  use,  now  became  universal  throughout 
Scotland. 

The  question  naturally  occurs,  whether  it  is  right  to  main- 
tain a  law  which  apparently  exists  only  for  the  purpose  of  putting 
parties  to  the  trouble  of  executing  deeds  excluding  its  operation  ; 
or  whether  the  property  of  married  women  ought  not  to  be  regn* 
lated  by  a  new  law,  based  on  the  practice  of  the  majority  of  the 
intelligent  and  provident  members  of  the  community.  Whether, 
in  shorty  it  be  not  possible  to  give  to  wives  by  statute  the  same 
rights  and  privileges  as  they  may  at  present  obtain  under  th© 
system  of  contracts  of  marriage,  settling  the  lady's  property  to 
her  separate  use.  The  question  is  not  free  from  difficuhieia. 
These  will  be  best  explained,  and  to  some  extent  solve<l,  by 
considering,  as  I  proceed  to  do,  the  leading  points  necessary  to 
such  a  measure  of  law-reform. 

1,  The  settlement  of  the  wife*s  real  or  heritable  property 
may  be  first  considered,  as  the  subject  presents  fewest  pointe 
of  controversy.  By  the  common  law  of  Scotland,  a  woniHn 
during  marriage  remains  the  absolute  proprietrix  of  her  herit- 
able estate,  whether  in  lands  or  houses.  Her  powers  of  dis- 
posalj  by  will  or  testamentary  writing,  are  practically  unlimited^ 
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lier  htuband^s  coneent  not  being  requisite  to  a  deed  of  thSg 
^esmption.  The  husband's  consent,  however,  Ls  required  to 
give  dSeet  to  his  wile's  deed  of  sale,  morto^age,  or  other  dispo- 
rition  of  her  property  takinir  effect  in  her  lifetime.  I  am  not 
prepared  to  suggest  that  this  protection  to  the  wife  (for  such  I 
confiider  it  to  be)  ought  to  be  witlidrawn.  A  wife  is  not  likely 
to  wish  to  part  with  her  heritable  property,  except  forpurpof^es 
of  re-inrestmeut,  and  if  cireumatances  render  a  change  trf 
iovestment  expedient  or  profitable,  the  husband,  who  is  equallv 
interested  in  obtaining  the  best  return  frijui  the  property,  is 
not  likely  to  withhold  his  consent.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
oaoesstty  of  obtaining  the  husband's  consent  may  be  a  protec- 
tion against  loss  through  improvident  investment. 

2.  The  rente  and  interests  of  the  wife's  heritable  property 
are  in  a  different  position.  By  the  common  law  they  vest  in 
the  husband  termly  as  they  fall  due,  but  it  is  the  practice  by 
marriage  contract  to  exclude  the  jits  mariti  or  husband's  right 
in  this  respect*  and  to  vest  the  wife's  income  as  separate  estate 
in  her  person,  payable  upon  her  own  receipt.  This,  I  venture 
to  think,  is  a  clear  case  for  the  applicatitm  of  the  principle  that 
law  should  conlorra  to  social  usage,  and  a  clause  making  the 
wife's  income  separate  estate,  inilcpcn<^lcntly  of  contract,  is 
obviously  an  essential  part  of  any  measure  of  legislation  on 
this  subject.  The  clause  to  this  effect  in  the  Bill  introduced 
into  the  Houi^e  of  Commons  in  the  present  year  was,  1  believe, 
generally  approved  of. 

3.  With  regard  to  the  wife's  personal  property,  no  distinc- 
tion is  made  under  the  present  law  between  capital  and  income. 
The  wife's  personal  funds,  as  a  whole,  vest  in  the  husband  by 
nnrriage^  the  right  to  the  capital  carrying  with  it  the  power  of 
spfifitog  and  spending  the  income.      The  injustice  of  this  state 
^tiie  law,  with  reference  to  existing  social  conditions,  is  abun- 
daoily  clear.       The  realised  perscmul  projjcrty  situated  in  this 
cotmtry*  or  belonging  to  its  inhabitants,  greatly  exceeds  in  value 
the  whole  land  of  Great  Britain,  and  its  administration  ought 
dierefore  to  be  equally  the  object  of  protection  by  our  laws. 
But  under  the  existing  law  those  married  women  whose  tortnnes 
are  invested  in  laud  or  heritable  securities  are  allowed  to  con- 
liiitte   ill   the   undisturbc"!   possession   of  their    estates,   whde 
inother  aection  fjf  women-citizens^  equally  numerous  and  pos- 
■eiacd  of  property  of  equal  value,  but  which  is  invested  in  per- 
ional  aecurity,  are,   so  far  as  the  common  law  m  allowed  in 
OMfite,  lediioed  to  absolute  poverty  and  dependency  by  mar- 
n^^    That  the  degree  of  control  audtlispasal  which  a  marrie  I 
^roiBMi  poaaessea  in  relation  to  her  fortune,  should  depend  upou 
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the  mode  of  its  investment,  wiU  Iinrdly  be  main  tain  c  J  by  the 
most  zealous  supporter  of  the  existing  matriuinnial  laws*  Con- 
sistency requires  that  we  should  either  transler  the  estate  of 
an  heirees  of  entail^  for  example,  to  her  husband,  or  give  the 
proprietrix  of  railway  or  funded  property  the  same  interest  in 
that  property  which  she  would  have  in  a  landed  estate-  It 
appears  to  me  that  the  chief  if  not  the  sole  olistacle  to  a  fusion 
of  the  rules  applicable  to  the  real  and  [jersonal  property  of 
wives  is  the  necessity  of  guarding  the  interests  of  creditors* 
Money  and  some  descriptions  of  |>ei"Sonal  property  are  very 
easUy  transferred  from  hand  to  hand,  so  much  so  that  it  might 
be  difficult  to  trace  the  true  ownership  of  any  particnlar  sum* 
where  the  parties  concerned  had  an  interest  in  concealing  the 
fact.  It  is  feared  by  some  that  if  the  wife's  personal  property 
were  to  be  dechired  in  its  universality  separate  estate,  and 
consequently  exempt  from  responsibility  for  the  liusband's 
debts,  a  wife  might  enable  a  speculative  husband  tt>  trade  with 
her  money,  wliile  in  the  event  of  insolvency  it  would  be  made 
to  appear  that  the  assets  were  not  available  to  the  creditors, 
but  were  exclusively  the  wife  s  property,  I  confess  I  am  not 
very  much  alanned  by  this  argument,  li  a  wife  were  to  mix 
lier  money  with  her  husband's  ior  purposes  of  commerce  or 
speculation,  the  law  would  hold  her  to  be  a  partner  in  business, 
and  her  funds  would  of  course  be  available  Uy  the  creditors  of 
the  joint  speculation.  The  possibility  of  questions  arising  a^ 
to  tlie  transactions  of  speculative  wives  is  surely  no  reason  why 
women  who  do  not  wish  to  speculate,  but  to  invest  their  money 
safely,  and  free  from  the  interference  of  the  husband's  creditors, 
should  be  debarred  from  doing  so.  Nor  is  it  a  suthcient  answer 
that  the  wife  may  convey  her  property  to  trustees  by  ante-nuptial 
contract.  At  the  time  of  her  marriage  slie  may  have  neither 
property,  nor  the  [)rospect  of  acquii'ing  any.  In  such  a  case 
a  marriage  contract  is  not  considered  necessary.  But  in  the 
course  of  the  marriage  the  wife  act^uires  property  by  succession, 
and  as  the  law  stands  she  has  not  the  jKiwer  of  jiuttiog  that 
beyond  the  control  <if  her  husband^s  creditors,  because,  strangely 
as  it  may  appear,  the  property  is  held  to  have  vested  directly 
in  the  husband,  and  never  to  have  I  teen  the  wife's  at  all. 

The  argument  founded  un  the  supposed  interest  of  creditors 
has,  however,  as  I  am  aware,  considerable  Intiuence  even 
amongst  those  inclined  to  an  equitable  adjustment  of  the  law 
of  propei-ty  as  between  the  spouses.  It  is  a  question  admitting 
of  difference  of  opinion,  and  1  mn  desirous  that  it  should 
receive  fair  consideration,  1  tliink  the  interest  of  creditors 
would  be  completely  protected  by  making  a  distinction  between^ 
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invested  property  and  floating  capital.  Invested  personalty 
should^  I  thinks  receive  the  same  protection  as  landed  property. 
Uninvested  money  of  the  wife  should  in  case  of  bankruptcy 
go  to  creditors5  as  being  presumably  either  property  of  the 
husband^or  in  tiie  situation  of  money  lent  to  him,  and  therefore 
tssets  available  for  distribution.  Thus  on  marriage,  the  wife's 
money  being,  as  we  may  suppose,  invested  in  Government, 
railway,  or  companies'  stock,  in  a  deposit  account,  or  in  shares 
in  the  stock  of  a  private  partnership,  it  would  become  separate 
estate  upon  her  marriage,  and  would  continue  to  be  so  notwith- 
standing any  change  of  investment,  just  as  heritable  property 
continues  to  be  the  wife's  estate,  although  the  particular  lands 
or  bouses  have  been  sold  during  the  marriage,  and  the  money 
has  been  invested  in  the  purchase  of  other  lands  or  lent  out  on 
heritable  security.  So  also  with  money  coming  to  the  wife 
during  marriage.  When  invested  in  the  wife's  name  it  is  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  husband's  properties,  just  as  the  money 
of  a  son  or  a  daughter  is  distinguished ;  and  I  know  of  no 
reason  why  the  law  should  not  recognise  and  give  effect  to  the 
distinction  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  wife  allows  her  money  to  be  paid  into  her  husband's 
bank  account,  so  as  to  be  a  fund  of  credit  to  him,  she  must  be 
held  to  have  given  or  lent  it  to  her  husband,  and  her  right  in 
competition  with  creditors  will  be  the  same  as  that  of  a  stranger 
who  had  given  or  lent  the  same  sum. 

4.  Those  who  are  practically  conversant  with  the  subject 
of  family  settlements  know  that  married  women's  property  can 
only  be  completely  protected  by  means  of  a  trust.  By  a 
sejMuration  of  the  estates  of  the  spouses,  the  law  may  j)rotect 
the  wife's  estate  against  the  claims  of  the  husband's  creditors, 
but  cannot  protect  it  against  the  influence  of  the  husband  or 
the  acts  of  the  wife.  If  an  Act  of  Parliament  were  passed 
conferring  on  every  married  woman  the  same  interest  in  her 
estate  as  she  had  when  single,  the  question  would  still  arise  as 
to  very  many  of  those  enfranchised  estates — Shall  the  property 
be  made  available  to  maintain  the  credit  of  the  head  of  the 
family,  or  shall  it  be  kept  apart,  at  all  hazards,  as  a  provision 
against  distress  ?  The  more  honourable  the  parties,  the  more 
likely  that  the  separation  of  interests  would  be  abandoned, 
and  that  their  united  funds  would  be  made  available  for  the 
fulfihnent  of  obligations  incurred  for  the  benefit  of  the  family. 
The  wife's  property  can  then  only  be  made  absolutely  safe  by 
vesting  it  in  trustees.  The  law  may  permit  and  even  approve 
8ucb  a  mode  of  making  provision  against  misfortune,  but 
cannot  supply  the  want  of  it.     The  law  will  enforce  a  trust 
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when  executed^  but  will  not  interfere  to  take  proper^  cnit 
of  the  hands  of  its  owners  and  vest  it  in  trustees  for  Inritoi 
purposes.  No  Married  Women's  Property  Act  ever  will  or 
can  be  as  effective  as  a  marriage  contract,  and  it  is^  therefoit^ 
probable  that  marriage  contracts  will  continue  to  be  executed 
by  ladies  of  fortune  in  contemplation  of  marriage.  But  tk 
incompleteness  of  the  protection  which  the  Legislature  is  Mttg^ 
give  is  not,  in  my  apprehension,  a  reason  for  rejecting  ibe  pro- 
posed  measure.  Such  a  measure  will  in  many  cases  ne  iniini* 
mental  in  preventing  a  great  wrong  to  the  wife ;  in  no  case, » 
it  appears  to  me,  can  it  be  detrimental  to  the  just  interests 
of  the  husband. 


SUMMARY. 

A  Paper  on  the  (luestion,  *  Should  the  Labour  of  Woiieik 
in  Factories  be  regulated  bv  Legislation  ? '  ^  was  read  by  MisB 
Mary  Burton.  The  wnter  contended  that  the  inter^ennee 
with  the  personal  liberty  of  women  was  made  in  the  intereftoT 
a  majority,  and  not  for  the  good  of  the  persons  most  conoernei 
The  reason  given  by  the  State  for  interfering  with  the  labour 
of  women  was,  that  women  hurt  themselves  by  overwork,  and 
by  consequence  will  produce  a  degenerate  offspring ;  but  would 
not  this  apply  to  men  in  exactly  the  same  way  ?  Were  the? 
not  as  answerable  for  the  degeneracy  or  improvement  of  the 
race  as  women  ?  L^slation  ^r  women  was  done  partly  as  a 
sop  to  that  voracious  animal  the  working  man,  whose  objection 
to  women  in  the  labour  market  was  identical  with  his  objection 
to  Irishmen,  Germans,  or  anyone  else  who  he  thought  would 
compete  with  him.  It  was  thought  that  the  business  of  women 
was  to  stay  at  home  and  mind  the  family  ;  and  that  was  not 
supposed  to  be  work ;  but  many  womeii  would  say  that  to  mini 
the  shop  or  the  mill  was  far  less  tiresome  and  laborious  woik 
than  to  mind  the  house.  Moreover,  forced  morality  was  like 
forced  prayers.  It  might  do  for  children,  but  not  for  grown 
men  or  women ;  and  forcing  a  woman  against  her  will  into  what 
was  called  her  sphere,  the  domestic  circle,  would  not  make  her 
of  much  use.  If  law  was  wanted  anywhere  to  stop  work,  it 
would  be  in  the  domestic  circle,  where  the  round  o£  laboor 
never  stops. 

A  Paper  by  Mr.  G.  T.  Batugate  on  ^  The  Ancient 
Process  of  Lawburrows,  should  it  be  amended  or  abolished  m 
toto  ?  '  was  read.     The  writer  quoted  Sheriff  Barclay  as 

«  See  IVansacfions,  1876,  p.  784. 
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|ttiD^  *  letters  of  lawburrows  '  tu  the  practice  of '  swearing  the 

IMlOe  *  in  English  law.     The  writer  then  went  on  to  refer  to 

various  Acts  of  the   Scotch  Parliament,  by  which  '  letters  of 

lawbujTows  '  were  regulated,  and  cited  two  letters  which  had 

appeared  in  the  Edinhurfjk  Courant,  pointing  out  the  harJshi|>s 

uf  the  system.     If  an  indl^^dual  had  an  ill-will  against  anyone, 

all  that  was  required  was  that  the  party  should  appear  before 

die  Sheriff-Substitute,  and  swear  that  he  or  she  dreaded  bodily 

harm  from  the  other,  and  the  Sheriff  would  thereupon  grant 

warrant  to  serve  a  copy  of  the  petition  on  the  respondent,  and 

order  the  latter  to   find  security   within  forty -eight  hours,  in 

default  of  which  the  respondent  would  be  apprehended  and 

placed  in  jail  alongside  a  set  of  roughs.     No  opportunity  was 

giirei]  to  the  respondent  to  rebut  the  charge.     Cases  t  f  gross 

opptression  arose  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  law  being 

abiiaed   by  a   low  class  of  practitioners,  and  in  souie  cases 

tipf!^ht  and  respectable  men  were  kept  in  prison  for  months 

ind  years.     The    writer   of  the    Paper   considered    that   the 

process  of  lawbunrows,  il'  not  abolished,  ought  at  least  to  be 

amended.     The    respondent  ought  to  be  allowed  to  be  con- 

froDted  with  his  accuser.     And  where  violence  was  really  done 

i»r  threatened,  the  person  offending  should  be  liable  to  be  treated 

as  a  criminal  in  common  form* 


On  the  conclumon  of  the  reading  of  the  Paper,  Sheriff  Barclay  said 
aething  must  be  done  by  legialatioG  to  prevent  the  iniquitous  effe^irn 
of  the  system.  To  give  instAnces  of  it,  they  not  only  had  one  persuiii 
fvcBring  iawbiurows  ugainKt  anothert  but  they  had  whole  communities 
tWHuiiig  lawborrowii  in  the  same  way.  At  Rutherglen,  in  Glasgow, 
be  knew  of  a  case  where  a  man  swore  lawburrows,  and  *|)ut  a  whole 
boich  of  magistrates  under  caution  not  to  mole^  him^  and  it  was  a  &ct 
ibat  llie  old  burgh  of  Aberdeen  swore  bw  burrow  a  against  the  new 
gh  of  Aberdeen,  and  actually  put  the  oew  burgh  in  caution.  The 
titi&l  principle  of  law  burrows  Wiis  the  dread  on  the  part  of  one 
I  of  br>dily  harm  from  another.  A  per*«on  situated  as  the  first- 
had  fiimply  to  swear  lawliurrows  against  this  other — that  h  to 
f,  upon  oath  depone  that  he  believed  it  was  the  intention  of  a  certain 
bdividuaJ  to  do  him  bodily  hami,  and  unless  caudon  was  forth- 
angt  the  man  so  sworn  against  was  put  in  prison.  To  prove  the 
lity  of  the  system,  he  would  mention  the  caae  of  a  domestic 
at  who  left  the  situation  in  which  she  had  been  engaged  under 
pyrtlcokr  circumstances.  She  tormented  the  master  to  give  her  cer- 
aliment^  which  he  refused ;  and,  to  take  the  reparation  the  law 
1  him,  he  swore  law  burrows  against  the  w^oman,  ajid  ahe  was,  in 
bahility  to  find  caution,  detiiined  in  prison  for  five  years,  in  con- 
WQ^ce  of  which  she  became  deranged.  In  a  case  that  had  come 
hmtt  Lord  ArdmiUaOj  in  June  1856,  the  evil  of  the  system  was  fully 
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exposed.  In  the  case  referred  to  it  is  remarked  in  the  decision  *■  ihA 
the  respondent  stiys  he  holds  lawhurrows,  and  will  enforce  them  f  that 
they  were  competently  granted  on  his  own  oath ;  that  by  his  own  oath 
his»  apprehensionB  of  person  al  danger  had  been  proved^  and  cannot  be 
<]iftprovf!d ;  and  that  no  in(|uiry  int/i  the  facts,  or  into  the  grounds  of 
liis  appreheiiaions,  is  competent,  unless  in  an  action  of  damages,  where 
both  malice  and  want  of  probable  cause  are  alleged  and  put  in  issue/ 
Sheriff  Barclay  knew  in  his  practice  of  but  one  remedy*  If  A  swore 
law  burrows  against  B,  B  could,  on  the  other  hand|  play  check  by 
swearing  lawburrowa  against  A  in  return.  The  law,  he  concluded* 
was  a  blot  on  the  statute  book,  and  the  sooner  wiped  therefrom  the 
better. 

A  Paper  was  contributed  bj  Mr.  Henky  KiLOOLTit,  on 
'  Documentary  Evidence  in  Litigations, '  The  writer  complained 
of  the  roundabout,  dilatory,  and  expensive  form  of  procedure, 
known  by  the  name  of  Commission  and  Diligence,  which  by 
the  law  of  Scotland  it  was  necessary  for  litigants  to  have 
recourse  to,  in  order  to  enforce  the  production  of  documents 
material  to  the  litigation  from  "havers'  (or  possessors),  who 
were  unwilling  to  produce  them.  The  writer  submitted  tliat  all 
the  docimients  in  the  possession  or  in  the  power  of  the  parties  to 
Sk  litigation,  and  pertinent  thereto^  ought  to  be  compellable  to 
be  produced  therein^  at  the  earliest  possible  stage  in  the  litiga- 
tion ;  and  that  with  UvS  little  delayj  trouble^  and  expense  as 
possible. 


REPRESSION    OF   CRBIE   SECTION. 


MILITARY   TRAINING    OF   BOYS, 

T$  it  desirable  to  form  an  intermediate  Industrial  School  for  ike 
Preparatorif  Trainimf  of  Bot/s  for  Service  tu  the  Armi/  as 
recommended  %  the  Committee  of  the  War  Office ^  November 
1876?     By  the  Kt.  Hon.  SiB  Walter  Crofton,  C-B. 

THE  Report  of  the  Committee  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War  to  enquire  into  the  subject  of  Boy  Enlist- 
ment in  November  1876,  has  received  but  scant  attention. 
Yet,  the  subject  is  replete  with  interest  to  the  public,  and 
especially  to  those  concerned  with  Industrial  Schools,  and  with 
the  waifs  and  strays  of  society • 

It  is  not  so  long  since  that  the  idea  of  recruiting  the  Army 
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from  Industrial  Schools  was  scouted  upon  pnneiple. 
in  v&io  to  point  out  that  recruits  from  Mettray  were  thankfully 
itid  systematically  enlisted  into  the  French  army      That  the 
mere  lapse  from  innocence  at  a   very  early  period  in  life— 
oiiised  principally  from  parental  neglect^ — aflbrded  no  ground 
for  rejection  provided  subsequent  improvement  had  been  shown. 
Vet  we  recruited  anybody  and  everybody  at  the  public-house* 
j»rovided  height  and  general  physique  accorded  with  the  re- 
quirement.    Through   this    very   open   door    many   criminals 
(infl  inmates  of  Reformatory  and  Industrial  Schook  have  found 
their  way ;  and  included  in  their  number  were  those  who  had 
f^Ten  no  evidence  of  reformation.     There  were  many  also  who 
I  given  reason  to  suppose  ameiitlment,  and  to  my  knowledge 
rase   to  be  non-commissioueii  officers.     But  the  time  arrived 
when^  notw^ithstanding  the  educational  and  other  inducements 
lo  enter  the  Army,  the  candidates  became  few.     Proposals  for 
-conscription  were  repeatedly  pressisd  upon  the  Governnient ; 
and  an  officer  of  the  Royal  Artillery  was  presented  \sith  a  gold 
tnetial^  by   the   United   Service   Institution,  for   his  pamphlet 
entitled,   *  Universal   Conscription,    the   only   answer  to  the 
Hccniiting  Qu edition.' 

In  a  part  of  this  essay  the  writer  proposes  for  the  home 
ay  a  scheme  of  universal  conscription,  Avithout  substitution 
dotation.  The  Government  has  very  pro])erly  and  very 
firmly  resisted  any  proposals  for  conscription.  Lord  Card  well, 
who  was  Secretary  of  State  for  ^Vav  under  the  late  Govern- 
iiieiit^  said  in  the  House  of  Lords  with  reference  to  this  sub- 
ject: *  I  am  quite  persuaded  that  in  this  cnuutry  you  will  not 
carry  conscription  through  either  House  of  Parliament,  and  I 
4un  further  persuaded  even  if  Parliament  carried  such  a  law, 
and  it  were  bound  up  in  the  Statute  Book,  no  Jlinister  would 
have  power  to  enforce  it  in  this  country.'  Yet  Lord  Cardwell 
had  experienced  the  difficulties  of  the  recruiting  question  in 
itfi  different  phases. 

But  although  successive  Govermnents  have  very  wisely 
condemned  '  Conscription,'  they  could  not  Jkil  to  realise  the 
unsatisfactory  state  of  the  recruiting  service,  and  to  listen  to 
yfoposala  which  were  made  for  its  improvement.  These  were 
munerous.  Mr.  John  MacGregor,  so  well-known  to  this 
Association,  pointed  out  the  sources  from  which  a  large  supply 
of  juvenile  recruits  could  be  obtained,  viz.  our  certified  schools, 
our  voluntary  refuges  for  boys,  our  clementiiry  day  schools, 
our  workliouse  union  schools,  and  other  boys  in  ordinary 
life;  and  after  quoting  figures  to  substantiate  hia 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  5,00(J  lads  could  be 
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every  year,  fit  and  willing  to  be  trained,  and  to  enlist.     The 
Rev.  Sydney  Turner,  in  one  of  his  last  reports  on  Reformatory 
and  Industrial  iSchools,  afler  alluding  to  certain  restriotionB  in 
recruiting,  which  are  relaxed  or  tightened  as  the  supply  rev 
quired  is  for  the  time  greater  or  less,  states :  *  Yet  I  think  ii| 
spite  of  these  and  other  hindrances,  our  schools  would  yield  % 
larger  average  of  those  likely  and  disposed  to  enter  the  Army 
if  more  pains  were  taken  to  infuse  a  military  spirit^  and  to  make 
enlistment  a  prize  for  the  better  and  older  class  of  inmates  ta 
attain  to.     Many  managers  would,  no  doubt,  conscientiouslj 
object  to  such  encouragements ;  but  many  more  would  gladlj- 
adopt  and  use  them  if  the  military  authorities  recognii^  the 
object,  and  the  Army  was  as  special  a  source  of  disposal  in 
English  schools  as  it  is  at  Mettray  and  other  schools  in  France. 
It  IS   proposed   to  give   aid  and    inducement  from  the  fund 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Board  of  Trade  for  the  training  of  boji 
for  the  merchant  service,  and  from  the  Admiralty  for  a  similar 
pur{)ose  as  regards  the  Navy.      Perhaps  it  would   be  worth 
trying  whether  the  desire  to  enter  on  military  service  might 
not  be  encouraged  in  the  same  way  by  judicious  prizes  uid 
inducements  in  pauper,  industrial,  and  reformatory  schooh, 
and  the  establishment  of  schools  for  military  training  in  con- 
nection with  two  or  three  central  stations.     That  such  a  claw 
of  trained  and  well-taught  recruits,  usually  accustomed  to  aome 
form  of  handicraft,  would  be  physically  superior  to  a  large 
proportion  of  the  youths  now  enlisted,  there  can  be  little  doubt, 
and  I  believe  they  would  be  equally  so  as  to  conduct  and  moral 
status.'     Other  ))roposals  were  made  to  the  same  effect. 

It  was  therefore  wise  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Gathome  Hardy, 
the  present  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  to  appoint  a  Com- 
mittee for  the  purpose  of  enquiring  into  them.  This  Com- 
mittee heard  evidence  during  November  1876,  and  reported 
upon  it.  The  Adjutant-General  of  Artillery  gave  evidence 
that  60  boys  had  been  allowed  to  enlist  in  the  Royal  Artillery 
from  various  Industrial  Schools  in  England  and  Ireland  In 
answer  to  the  question  whether  he  considered  the  experiment 
to  have  been  successful — he  answered  '  Yes,  very.  1  called  for 
special  reports  upon  these  boys  after  six  months'  service.  They 
were  most  satisfactory,  both  as  regards  conduct  and  useful- 
ness.' He  also  stated  that  he  could  profitably  employ  more 
than  double  the  number  of  boys  now  employed  in  the  Artil- 
lery, which  would  raise  the  total  number  to  883,  and  that  he 
considered  boys  entered  from  Industrial  Schools  would  have  s 
greater  amount  of  discipline  and  training  than  those  who 
entered  without  any. 
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The  Report  of  the  Committee  recommends  that  •—Resolu- 
tion 43:    'Boys    desirous    of  entering  the    Army,    who    are 
inmatea  of  Industrial  Schools,  to  be  enli^^ted  between  the  ages 
of  Hand  17,  with  the  consent  of  the  managers  of  such  scIiooIb. 
In  other  schools  in  Great  Britain,  which  may  from  time  to  time 
be  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  with  the  con- 
.^eut  of  their  parents  from    14   to    16,  and  with    that  of  the 
maoagers  of  such  schools  from  16  to  17»     In  Ireland,  with  the 
ttjosent  of  their  parent^?,  from  14  to  15,  and  after  that,  with  the 
e»3iiaeijt  of  the  managers."  Resolution  45  :  *  Boys  to  be  enlisted 
for  12  years,  commencing  from  their  attainment  of  the  age  of 
17  years,'     Resolution  46 :  '  Boys  so  enlisted  to  join  the  ranks 
«t  17  years  of  age,'     Resolution  48:   'On  application  from 
managers  of  schools  who  have  boys  intended  for  the  Army,  the 
services  of  a  dinll  instructor  to  be  provided,  where  possible, 
by  the  Military  Authorities/     Resolution  51:  *  A  capitation 
grant  of  5h   to  be  given  to   the   managei-s  of  an    approved 
8chool,  for  every  lad  passed  into  the  Service  at  17  years  of  age.* 
Resolution  52  ;  '  The  boys  posted  to  batteries  or  rogiments  to 
be  employed  in  the  regimental  workshojm  and  offices  for  part 
i*f  the  day,  in  drill,  and  attending  school  till  the  attainment  of 
a  aeeond-class  certificate.'     Resolution  53  :  '  They  should  be 
placed  in  charge  of  steady  non-commissioned  officers  or  old 
!»Idiers,  and  every  effort  made   to  nu^  in  tain  their  moral   and 
religious  education/ 

A  careful  perusal  of  the  Report  will  show  that  a  very 
large  increase  in  the  present  number  i>f  boys  received  into  the 
Army  is  absolutely  requirerl,  that  at  least  5,000  hoys  might  be 
entisted  from  different  schotds  mentioned  in  the  Rejnirt,  beyond 
e  from  which  our  present  supply  is  derived. 
The  Report  also  recommends  that  the  clause  in  the 
Industrial  Schools'  Act,  by  which  managers  are  empowered  to 
apprentice  boys  to  any  trade  or  calling,  should  be  extended,  if 
necessary,  to  embrace  enlistment  for  the  Army  ;  and  states, 
*  All  persons  connected  with  Industrial  Sf'hools  whose  views 
we  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  concur  in  the  opinion  that 
il  \a  inimical  to  the  best  interests  of  the  boys  to  give  parents 
who  have  for  tlie  most  part  shown  themselves  totally  neglect- 
fttl  of  parental  duty,  the  power  of  interi^sing  to  prevent  tlieir 
mm  embracing  a  profession  calculated  to  protect  them  from 
the  evil  influence  of  low  associates,  and  the  probable  loss  of 
all  the  good  that  has  been  provided  for  them  at  the  cost  of 
the  State  and  of  charitable  persons.  In  this  we  entirt  ly 
agrte/ 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  Report  suggests  a  course,  the 
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advantage  of  which  would  be  generally  obvious^  viz.,  the 
formation  of  central  military  trainmg  schools. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  suggest  for  consideration  the 
desirability  of  having  Military  Industrial  Schools,  intermedUte 
between  uie  ordinary  Industrial  Schools  and  llie  Army,  to 
which  boys  could  be  sent  for  the  last  year  or  two.  Thae 
schools  to  be  under  the  Industrial  Schools  Act  and  worked  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  present  establishments,  but  with  dke 
addition  of  military  training.  The  proposed  schools  would 
require  to  be  large,  and  to  be  located  in  convenient  situations; 
they  would  be  recruited  by  volunteers  from  the  smaller  schook 
principally,  as  they  can  have  no  facilities,  from  the  paucitj  of 
their  inmates,  for  military  training.  It  is  probable  that  very 
large  schools,  such  as  Feltham — will  send  their  boys  direct  to 
the  Army. 

With  regard  to  the  cost  of  such  schools — if  some  of  the 
suggestions  made  by  the  committee,  such  as  the  capitation  gnnt 
of  5Z.,  be  adopted  by  the  War  Department,  and  if  we  considei 
that  the  expenses  attending  discharge,  such  as  outfits,  &c,  i^ 
not  attach  to  these  establishments,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  no  greater  expenditure  than  at  present  need  be  incuied 
by  the  managers,  while  the  State  will  be  very  materially 
assisted. 


Mr.  J.  T.  W.  Bacot  contributed  a  Paper  on  the 
question.  After  pointing  out  a  discrepancy  in  an  important 
particular  between  the  War  Office  Keport  and  the  summaiy 
of  recommendations,  Mr.  Bacot  declined,  from  intimate  per* 
sonal  knowledge  of  the  subject,  to  commit  himself  to  any  such 
proposition  as  that  the  Army  can  be  wholly  or  even  largely 
supplied  from  the  ranks  of  the  various  public  reformatory  and 
other  schools.  The  writer  proceeded  to  say  that  the  Report 
of  the  War  Office  Coimnittee  tells  us  (at  paragraph  15):— 

*  The  sources  from  which  a  considerable  number  of  trained, 
partially  trained,  and  untrained  boys,  may  be  drawn,  are  rab- 
Joined : — 

1.  The  Royal  Military  Schools. 

2.  Regimental  Schools. 

3.  Certified  Industrial  Schools. 

4.  Reformatories. 

5.  Poor  Law  Schools, 
(a).  District  Union  Schools. 

Separate  Schools. 
House  Schools. 


ih). 

(c). 
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6.  School  Board  Schools. 

7.  Voluntary^  Industrial,  and  Miscellaneous  Schools. 

8.  Sons  of  discharged  soldiers,  quite  untrained/ 

I  give  every  credit  for  good  intentions  to  all  who  may  be 
employed  in  making  a  choice  for  the  boys  ;  but  both  those  who 
advocate  and  those  who  depreciate  a  new  scheme  are  apt  to  blind 
themselves  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  measures  they  approve 
or  disapprove,  and  I  tliink  it  right  to  draw  attention  to  the 
partial  deprival  of  parents  of  the  disposal  of  their  childrcJi  in 
iutennediate  training  schools  for  the  Army.  Paragraph  2.5  of 
the  Report  does  suggest  this.  It  says: — *  It  would  greatly 
facilitate  the  enlistment  of  boys  from  industrial  .schools,  if 
the  clause  by  which  the  managers  are  empowered  to  apprentice 
boys  to  any  tratle  or  calling,  were  extended,  if  nece&sary,  to 
embrace  enlistment  for  the  Army.  All  persons  connected  with 
these  establishments  whose  views  we  have  been  able  to  ascer- 
tain ccmcur  in  the  opinlnn  that  it  is  inimical  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  boys  t(*  give  **  parents  ''  who  have  for  the  mt>jit  part  shown 
themselves  totally  neglectful  of  parental  duty,  the  j>ower  of 
interposing  to  prevent  their  sons  embracing  a  profession  cal- 
culated to  protect  them  from  the  baleful  influence  of  low  asso- 
ciates, and  the  probable  loss  of  all  the  good  that  has  been 
provided  for  them  at  the  cost  of  the  State  and  of  charitable 

This  proposal  to  do  away  with  the  power  of  the  parent  to  ex- 
ercise a  natural  right  is  to  my  mind  a  serious  matter,  because 
it  is  not  confined  to  individual  cases,  but  to  a  whole  class.  I 
mention  it  because  it  tends  to  confirm  my  supposition  that  the 
object  of  the  Report,  taken  in  connection  with  the  Summary, 
»  to  suggest  not  bow  the  best  boys  may  be  pmcurett  for  the 
higher  work  of  the  Army,  but  how  all  classes  of  boys  can  best 
be  secured  to  fill  all  vacancies  in  the  ranks. 

There  is  no  such  interference  with  the  rights  of  parents  in 
the  case  of  boys  destined  for  the  Navy.  The  Regulations  say  r 
— '  All  boys  who  enter  the  Navy  must  understand  that  they 
«re  bound  to  serve  continuously  for  ten  years  from  their 
attaining  the  age  of  eighteen ;  and  they  will  be  required  to 
rign  an  agreement  to  that  effect^  but  no  boy  will  be  entered 
without  the  written  consent  of  his  parents,  guardians,  or  nearest 
relations,* 

1  m\\  endeavour  to  point  out  the  disadvantages  which  may 
tollow  the  establishment  of  Intermediate  Industrial  Schools  for 
such  a  number  of  boys  as  may  be  required  t4i  form  and  main- 
lain  the  whole  Army.  In  the  first  place  the  service  in  the 
ranks  proposed  for  these  boys  is  too  long. 
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If  we  turn  to  Appendix  E  of  the  Report  of  the  War 
Office  Committeey  we  nnd  a  memorandum  by  the  Commandant 
of  the  Royal  Military  Asylum,  which  proposes  that  *  At  four- 
teen or  fifteen,  boys  willing  to  enlist  snould  be  drafted  from 
schools  and  placed,  accor£ng  to  their  trade  acauirementB,  it 
the  nearest  Brigade  Depot,  where  they  could  ply  their  trade 
for  the  benefit  of  the  country,  and  receive  instruction  in  drill, 
gymnastics,  &c.,  until  of  an  age  to  bear  arms.'  In  para- 
graph 45  of  the  Summary,  the  Committee  of  the  War  Office 
say,  ^  The  boys  to  be  enlisted  for  twelve  years,  commendng 
from  their  attainment  of  the  age  of  seventeen  years.' 

By  this  proposal  the  system  of  short  service  is  being  modi* 
fied  to  what  I  consider  a  dangerous  extent. 

At  firfet  sight  there  seems  little  to  object  to,  for  die  boy 
enlisted  at  seventeen  will  return  to  civil  life  at  the  age  of 
twenty-nine,  in  what  should  be  his  prime  of  life ;  but  wm  he 
be  twenty-nine  in  constitution  as  well  as  in  years  ? 

Let  us  look  to  the  mortality  returns  given  in  the  last 
^Medical  Blue  Book.'  I  observe  that  in  the  table  od  the 
mortality  of  the  troops  serving  in  the  United  Kingdom  given 
at  page  61,  that  the  ratio  of  mortality,  which  is  at  fint 
so  much  less  among  soldiers  than  among  civilians,  rapidlj 
changes,  and  increases  as  the  period  of  service  lengthens. 
In  short,  amongst  young  soldiers  the  death-rate  is  very  low, 
and  amongst  those  who  have  served  for  many  years  it  is  found 
to  increase  enormously. 

The  increased  mortality  amone  soldiers  points  to  broken 
constitutions,  and  justifies  me  in  asking  if  twelve  years  of  8e^ 
vice  is  not  too  long,  if  the  man  has  to  return  to  civil  life  to 
compete  with  his  countrymen,  who  have  never  left  England? 

I  wish,  after  objecting  to  the  length  of  service,  to  point  out 
secondly,  that  the  teaching  given  in  the  training  schools  will 
be  of  little  value  to  the  men  when  they  return  to  industrial 
pursuits. 

The  same  notion  prevailed  when  long  enlistment  was  done 
away  with,  and  it  was  argued  that  the  young  men  of  England 
who  enlisted  for  short  service  would  find  themselves  better  men 
when  they  left  the  Army  than  when  they  entered  it — ^morc 
qualified  for  the  struggle  of  life. 

I  believe  the  War  Office  officials  have  found  out  their 
mistake  by  this  time.  A  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  was  appointed  lately  to  enquire  into  the  best  way  of 
providing  for  soldiers,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  recom- 
mend such  situations  as  the  following,  to  be  monoi)Oii8ed  by  men 
who  had  served : — ^  As  temporary  and  permanent  messengers  in 


APaper  was  also  read  by  the  Rev,  Dakiel  AcE,D.D.,  Vioar 
of  Laughton,  Lincohisliire,  iu  which  he  gave  an  affirmative 
opmioti  that  an  int^miediate  industrial  school  would  be  mutually 
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public  offices,  extra  men  and  boatmen  in  the   Ciist^vms,  office 
keepers,  Customs  watchmen,  ike,  ward  el's  and  letter  carriers. 

To  me  this  does  not  look  as  if  the  yountr  men   of  England 
unlisted  for  short  s^TPire  in  the  Army  had  trades  on  enlistment,  \ 

or  had  much  opport unity  for  learning  or  practising  them  while 
lerTing.     I  ask^  therefore,  Will  the  lioys  passed  into  the  Army 
<^rOfn  the  intermediate  training  schrinls  he  in  any  better  position 
tlian  their  predecesfioi-s,  the  short  service  men  ? 

Paragraph  59  of  the  Summary  of  the  Report  of  the  War 
Office  Cf»nmiittee  explains  how  necess^iry  it  is  to  procure 
Governmejit  appointments  for  short  service  men,  but  it  dt»es 
nat  prove  to  me  that  the  twelve  years'  service  tKjyg  will  be  iu 
|imuch  better  ]io8itinn  wben  they  in  their  turn  become  civilians. 
'it  seems  to  me  that  it  m  useless  to  teach  a  trade  to  a  boy  which 
he  cannot  practise  during  the  twelve  years  of  his  Army  service. 
If  50,  how  limited  ii*  the  number  of  trades  which  can  be  pro- 
litahly  taught  ?  We  may  exclude  at  once  all  the  higher 
branches  of  industry  and  confine  ourselves  to  the  occupations 
wbich  can  alone  be  pursued  in  camp.  Are  we  prepared  to 
fof>d  the  country  with  butchers,  baker.^,  carpenters  and  tailors, 
who  have  served  twelve  years  in  the  Army?  Will  tlie  pupils 
of  the  industrial  schools  meet  with  success  on  the  termination 
of  their  Army  service :  and  ^vhat  will  be  the  result  to  .^rx'iety  if 
they  are  unsuccessful  ?  1  think  we  must  look  to  the  chance 
ijf  failure,  and  ask  ourselves  if  society  will  be  improved  by  the 
mixture  of  nujnbers  of  disappointed  men  trained  to  arms  and 
capable  of  combination  ?  This  may  be  called  a  fanciful  danger, 
bat  it  was  described  as  a  reality  a  month  ago,  during  the  late 
railway  strikes  in  America,  The  Times  of  August  2,  when 
reviewing  the  forces  of  the  insurgents,  noticed  *  trained  masses 
c€  disbanded  soldiers  and  camp  followers,  who  w^erc  cast  u|> 
and  down  the  United  States  at  the  termination  of  the  great 
Civil  War.'  Are  we  tcf  sujipose  that  these  soldiers  had  no 
iadustriai  pun*uits,  or  that  they  could  not  or  would  not  exercise 
thera  ?  I  turn  again  to  the  question  proposed  this  day,  and 
have  to  answer  t/es  to  the  question  whether  training  schools  are 
denirable  to  supjdy  a  superior  class  of  non-commissioned 
nfficers?  and  no  to  the  (|uestion  if  my  fonucr  reply  pledges  me 
to  the  propriety  of  filling  tlie  whole  Army  from  Intermediate 
lodustrial  Training  Schools. 
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advantageous  both  for  the  interests  of  the  Army  and  the  per. 
manent  welfare  of  the  juvenile  recruits.  Industrial  schools  had 
already  conferred  a  boon  on  the  community  by  diminighing 
juvenile  culprits,  and  conferring  habits  of  honesty  and  labour 
upon  the  neglected  and  stubborn  youths  of  Great  Britaio. 
The  late  Canon  Kingsley  declared  that  there  must  be  ngged 
and  industrial  schools  for  the  navy,  and  such  institutions  were 
already  formed  with  success ;  and  he  asked  why  might  they 
not  be  adopted  with  equal  utility  to  the  military  service,  and 
to  the  permanent  benefit  of  those  juveniles  who  may  enliat  in 
the  defence  of  their  country  ?  From  a  recently  issued  Parlia* 
mentary  paper  it  appeared  that  the  proportion  of  male  popolv 
tion  between  the  ages  of  15  and  35  serving  in  the  militia, 
yeomanry,  and  volunteers  of  Great  Britain  was  about  six  ia 
every  hundred.  Scotland  stood  highest,  the  rat^  in  some 
counties  being  16  per  cent.  The  mental  condition  of  those  who 
enlisted  in  the  military  service  of  the  Crown  was  unsatisfactory. 
They  were  for  the  most  part  persons  of  idle  habits,  farm  aer* 
vants  and  others  who  disliked  work,  and  whose  education  had 
been  neglected.  The  Committee  of  Enquiry  had  arrived  at 
the  irresistible  conclusion  that  if  boy  enlistment  be  l^aliaed 
and  utilised,  the  tone  of  the  army  could  be  improved,  the  diffi- 
culties of  recruiting  met,  and  the  evils  of  desertion  overcome, 
and  both  the  efficiency  of  the  army  and  the  welfare  of  the 
nation  thereby  secured.  About  14,000  boys  could  be  annually 
available.  A  large  proportion  of  the  best  non-commissioned 
officers  were  those  who  enlisted  as  bovs.  These  trained  lads 
succeeded  even  better  than  soldiers'  children.  The  qualifica- 
tions recommended  for  the  enlistment  of  lads  were  physical 
fitness,  good  elementary  education,  and  a  fair  knowledge  of 
some  trade,  good  character,  and  a  drill  without  arms.  Bon 
could  enlist  from  14  to  16.  The  training  would  not  only 
supply  a  good  material,  but  would  remove  the  bad.  It  would 
diminish  the  evils  arising  from  impulsive  enlistment,  and  mam* 
fest  that  the  services  of  the  dissipated  and  illiterate  and  profane 
were  not  desired  for  the  Army.  They  thereby  diminished  the 
evils  of  desertion  with  its  cost,  while  its  penalties  were  abo 
obviated.  The  plan  suggested  was  one  which  eveij  philan- 
thropist, as  well  as  every  minister  of  the  Gospel,  would  supp<nl 
It  was  a  plan  which  proposed  to  elevate  and  improve  the  Army 
by  judicious  moral  and  practical  training,  and  thereby  secure 
to  the  rank  and  file  of  the  British  Army  personal  haj^ineu 
and  welfare,  both  for  time  and  eternity. 
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Mr.  Serjeant  Cox  said  this   subjet^t  had  a  great  interest  for  Mm, 
since  it  was  his  fortune  to  try  the  greater  portion  of  juvenile  criminals 
m  England.     Of  all  tlie  difiiculticis  with  which  he  had  had  to  grapple 
daring  the  fourteen  years  he  had  presided  over  the  Middlesex  Sessions, 
where  one-fleventb  of  the  criminals  of  the  United  Kingdom  were  tried, 
liii  greatest  difficulty  had  been  to  decide  what  to  do  with  young  boys 
tad  girk.     To  send  thera  to  prisc^sn  was  to  ruin  ihenu  and  yet  what  was 
to  be  done  ?     The  law  had  given  him  the  option   of  sending  them  to 
BerarmatorieB,  but  at  Reformatories  these  boys  and  girls  were  only  pro- 
Tjded  for  during  a  very  early  portion  of  their  lives,  and  the  need  for 
finding  them  permanent  emp!oyment  was  much   telt.      The  education 
ittpplied  by  the  training-ship  had  been  found  to  be  the  best  of  all 
(ducation  for  boys  who  were  wails  and  fitrays  of  society.     The  number 
<S  boys  who  had  turned  out  ill  on  their  return  from  the  training-ship 
luwi  been  eactremely  small — much  smaller  than  those  from  Reformatories. 
Ht  was  sorry  to  say  a  great  many  Reformatory  boys  did  come  again 
before  him;  and  when  they  came  back  it  was  as  tiie  most  expert  of  all 
tbicres.     If  a  young  man  was  brought  before  him,  an  adept  in  crime, 
changed  with  committing  the  most  ingenious  crime.s,  he  almost  in*variably 
fmaoA  that  he  had  come  from  a  Reformatory.     The  reason  was  this. 
Hie  boys  in  a  Reformatory  talk  about  their  past  deeds ;  and  that  boy 
ttmds  the  highest  in  the  estimation  of  liis  fellows  who  is  the  most 
Jack  Sheppard-like,  or  who  has  done  the  most  ingenious  and  daring 
deeds  (some  murmurs  of  dissent).    He  concluded  that  while  the  Refor- 
matory had  undoubtedly  done  much  good,  it  did  not  do  that  omoimt  of 
good  which  was  hoped  for  trom  it,  because  boys  were  associated  who 
weps  already  criminals,  no  boy  being  a<imitted  into  a  Reformatory  who 
had  not  actually  been  convicted  of  crime.     To  avoid  the  e.vil   associa- 
twm  of  the  Reformatory,  ht  endeavoured  to  provide  for  boys  now  by 
iendiDg  them  to  sea.     The  reports  made  to  him  of  the  result  of  educa- 
tor boys  in  training-ships  had  been  most  favourable ;  bul  he  had  no 
\T  to  order  them  to  the  training-ship.     The  course  he  had  adopted 
been  one  that  worked  extremely  well,  but  to  employ  it  more 
ly,  the  aid  of  legislation  was  required.    That  course  was  to  send 
boys  into  the  merchant  service.      When  a  strong  healthy  boy  waB 
oooficted  before  him,  he  said  to  him,  *  Well,  my  boy,  will  you  go  to  sea 
iBitead  of  undergoing  punishment  in  gaol  ? '     Some  boys  don't  like 
tfcit    They  would  prefer  to  remain  in  London  and  enjoy  themselves 
•ftir  their  whipping  or  imprisonment  is  over.      Others  accepted  his 
fitipoflalf  and  he  employed  the  Prisoners'  Aid  Society  to  find  eraploy- 
Biflit  for  the  lad  on  board  some  ship  in  the  port.      Such  employment 
iw«  commonly  provided  for  tliem.    The  diiHculty  wa.^,  he  had  no  power 
to  order  them  ^ere  and  no  control  over  them  afterwards*    The  boy  must 
^^tivoltmtarily  to  go  to  sea.     A  law  was  needed  to  enable  the  judge  to 
^^  t  Kntence  hanging  over  the  boy^s  head  until  he  had  gone  to  sea  ond 
'^B&aiQed  ^er^  for  some  time.     He  entirely  agreed  with  the  view  of 
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Sir  Walter  Croflon's  Paper,  that  it  would  be  an  immense  improvemenj 
if  judges  were  empowered  to  order  boys  to  be  sent  to  a  Beformatoij 
school,  with  the  further  provision  that  in  case  the  committing  magistiite 
considered  them  physically  fit,  they  should  be  sent  to  sea  or  trained  fit 
the  army.  He  had  heard  it  said,  '  Don't  do  that  without  the  ooDsent  of 
the  boy's  parents.'  Why,  such  a  suggestion  was  monstrouB.  If  the 
parents  had  neglected  their  duties  to  the  boy,  they  had  practioiIljF 
by  their  n^lect  thrown  him  on  the  public.  The  public  were  payii^ 
for  his  maintenance,  clothing  him,  and  educating  him ;  and  sorely  th 
public  had  a  right  to  say  whiat  should  be  done  with  him  until  he  bid 
arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty-one.  He  had  also  heard  it  said  Aat  to 
bring  up  these  boys  to  the  army  and  navy  would  degrade  the  chancte 
of  the  army  and  navy.  He  could  not  conceal  from  himself  that  ihen 
aeemed  to  be  a  good  deal  of  weight  in  that  objection.  Soldiers  ud 
sailors  would  say,  as  the  colonies  said  when  we  sent  our  criminals  to 
them,  *  Why,  you  are  casting  a  slur  upon  us ! '  Why  should  the  tn^ 
and  navy  be  selected  as  the  two  employments  to  be  degraded  into 
receptacles  for  thieves  and  the  refuse  of  society  ?  But  the  army  im- 
doubtedly  did  contain  very  nearly  the  refuse  of  the  population.  A  mj 
large  number  of  those  who  enlisted  were  persons  who  could  not  lire 
by  any  other  means.  As  Recorder  of  Portsmouth  he  had  often  to  dad 
with  these  men  in  a  practical  way.  One  half  of  his  time  at  eroj 
sessions  was  occupied  by  trials  of  soldiers,  who  committed  pet^ 
offences  for  the  very  purpose  of  being  punished  and  so  gaining  titar 
•discharge  from  the  army.  They  would  break  into  a  shop  openly  in  tin 
face  of  day,  and  wait  to  be  taken  up,  calculating  on  being  taken  befion 
the  Recorder,  imprisoned  for  three  months,  and  discharged  from  tin 
army.  This  had  been  carried  so  far  that  at  one  session  he  had  to  \xj 
nearly  twenty  soldiers  who  had  committed  crimes  with  this  view.  B!o 
said,  *  Well,  if  this  is  your  object,  I  will  make  you  pay  dearly  for  it 
I  cannot  treat  this  as  an  ordinary  larceny.  It  is  a  larceny  and  somelhiqg 
more — an  intention  to  defraud  the  public  of  enlistment  mama! 
Accordingly  he  gave  them  eighteen  months*  imprisonment  Thus  M 
made  them  pay  dearly  for  their  discharge,  and  crime  was  checkd. 
Now  this  showed  the  condition  of  the  army  ;  and  was  it  for  an  amj 
whose  members  committed  offences  of  this  class  to  say  they  would  not 
have  boys  trained  for  their  profession — nine-tenths  of  whom  wen 
criminals  not  from  a  really  criminal  motive,  or  from  naturally  bad  pro- 
pensities, but  from  ignorance  and  an  imfortunate  association  from  infuxj 
with  relatives  who  had  brought  them  up  to  regard  crime  as  their  natanl 
calling. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Macleod  (Birkenhead)  said  that  from  the  p^pen 
read  some  doubt  might  be  entertained  as  to  whether  the  problem  bdon 
the  section  was  to  be  regarded  as  one  touching  the  well-being  of  the 
army  or  the  well-being  of  the  boys.  Dr.  Ace  would  say  it  toudild 
both ;  but  there  could  be  no  doubt  the  welfare  of  the  army  had  a  pro- 
minent place  in  the  thoughts  of  those  who  had  directed  the  attention  of 
the  section  to  this  important  subject.  He  did  not  rise  to  take  a  ndfl^ 
but  to  call  attention  to  some  difHculties  in  the  way.  Looking  at  tlie 
subject  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  wel&re  of  the  army,  he  aaked  wai 
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it  good  to  enlist  five  or  six  thousand  lads  who  had  been  before  Serjeant 
Cos*  or  in  a  Reformatory  7  It  was  said  that  the  army  already  contained 
a  grett  proportion  of  criminals.  Should  we  identify  the  criminal  element 
in  society  with  the  army  to  a  greater  extent  or  more  directly  than  now  7 
If  these  boys  were  sent  into  the  army  wdth  the  taint  of  the  Reformatory 
iqNm  them,  we  should  lower  the  prestige  of  the  army  and  its  self-respect 
in  a  way  that  would  be  highly  inconvenient  when  it  came  into  active 
eenrice  on  the  field.  Again,  looking  at  tlie  question  from  the  point  of 
Tifiw  of  the  welfare  of  the  boys,  would  this  be  a  good  thing  for  the 
bojB?  He  was  not  at  all  surprised  to  learn  that  Serjeant  Cox  sent 
them  to  the  navy.  There  was  sure  and  good  work  for  them  there. 
They  would  learn  industry  at  sea.  They  would  not  have  one  idle  day ; 
and  when  they  were  discharged  from  the  navy  thoy  would  be  prepared 
bj  thorough  training  for  new  careers  in  the  merchant  service  or  else- 
where. There  was  no  fear  of  men  so  trained  becoming  helpers  in 
iCrikes.  But  anything  so  good  as  that  could  not  be  hoped  for  boys  who 
j(»ned  the  anny.  Passing  Chester  Castle  with  some  friends  the  other 
dftj,  he  saw  on  one  side  of  the  barracks  there  a  number  of  young  sol- 
dien  sitting  on  old  guns  and  exchanging  coarse  jokes  with  women  of 
the  street,  m  a  way  that  made  a  public  nuisance  to  passers  by.  Some- 
thing Uke  this  was  part  of  the  employment  of  soldier  lads  from  day  to 
daj  in  all  the  home  barracks  of  the  army.  Was  it  a  wise  thing,  then, 
to  lannch  thousands  of  boys  into  a  life  so  idle,  and  open  to  such  evil 
influences  as  the  army,  as  at  present  managed,  offered  to  its  recruits  7 
Would  such  a  life  elevate  them  and  make  the  men  of  them  it  was  de- 
BziUe  they  should  become  ?  Then,  was  there  not  a  danger  in  the  pro- 
posed capitation  grant,  and  a  probability  that  too  much  of  the  teachers* 
eneigies  would  be  devoted  to  'the  infusion  of  a  military  spirit*? 
There  were  more  sides  than  one  from  which  this  subject  should  be 
looked  at,  and  he  asked  whether  no  other  careers  in  connection,  for 
instance,  with  our  public  works  could  be  opened  to  this  portion  of  our 
)QTenile  population. 

Mr.  A.  J.  S.  Maddison  (Secretary  to  the  Reformatory  and  Refuge 
Union,  London)  reminded  those  who  spoke  about  the  army  being 
tainted  by  the  admission  of  Reformatory  boys,  that  the  five  thousand 
boys  who  had  been  spoken  of  were  not  Reformatory'  boys.  This  num- 
ber included,  besides  Reformatory  and  Industrial  School  boys,  who  were 
distinct  classes,  boys  from  Voluntary  Homes  and  other  institutions.  As 
to  the  Reformatory  schools,  were  they  so  bad  as  described  ?  He  main- 
tained that  they  were  not  as  a  rule  worse  to  manage  than  the  ordinary 
Industrial  School  boys.  The  sending  of  even  Reformatory  boys  into  the 
anny  could  not  be  compared  with  the  sending  of  our  criminals  to  the 
colonies  in  former  days,  for  we  sent  a  coarse  and  desperate  class  of 
criminals  to  the  colonies,  and  the  colonists,  who  had  just  cause  of  com- 
plamt,  were  not  composed  of  the  same  sort  of  men  as  those  of  whom  our 
army  was  composed.  Though  the  idea  of  enlisting  Reformatory  boys 
was  scouted  in  some  quarters,  it  would  be  found  that  many  Reformatory 
boys  found  their  way  into  the  army  after  all.  While  he  could  not  over- 
estimate the  advantage  of  the  army  training,  believing  tliat  in  many 
cases  more  suitable  openings  could  be  foimd  for  the  boys,  he  on  the 
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other  hand  admitted  that  there  was  a  class  of  boys  for  whom  : 
opening  was  so  well  suited.  The  proposed  training  schools  for  tfai 
army  muiit  have  in  them  a  further  training  of  an  indastrial  natare 
The  boys  on  leaving  thesG  training  schools  would  have  to  be  efficieri 
in  the  trade  they  nndf rtook,  so  that  they  would  not  at  the  expiration  t 
their  term  of  service  in  the  army  be  quite  helpless.  He  considered 
important  that  the  place  of  training  should  not  be  called  a  *  school,* 

Mr,  T.  B.  LL  Baker  (Gloucester)  thought  Serjeant  Cox's  expe 
ence  of  the  evil  intercourse  of  Reformatory  boys  with  each  other  mus 
be  restricted  to  the  Middlesex  School.  Itia  own  experience  led  him  tt 
the  concliinion  that  the  Heformatory  boys  of  to-day  were  harmless  ir 
companion  with  those  of  the  early  times  of  Reformatories,  and  bettei 
fitted  for  the  army  or  navy.  Very  often,  however,  they  would  noi 
measure  inches  enough  for  the  army.  At  the  same  time  he  would  regrel 
very  much  to  see  boys  sentenced  to  the  army.  He  would  wish  them  tc 
enter  the  army  voluntarily-  He  sliould  then  have  little  fear  of  them, 
But  entering  the  army  as  boys  condemned  to  the  army^  he  confessed  he 
would  have  great  fear  of  thniL  He  would  have  liked  to  ask  the  authoi 
of  one  of  tlie  papers^  had  he  been  present^  a  question  respecting  the 
statistics  of  mortality  in  and  oiit  of  the  army  after  the  age  of  thirty, 
Was  the  inference  that  they  could  not  stand  campaigning  after  thirty  ? 
He  had  known  many  old  soldi  em  who  had  made  good  labourers  and  j| 
was  not  his  experifiice  that  they  w^ere  shortlived. 

Mr.  William  Taylok,  F.S.S.  (London),  said  that  as  a  Sur 
magistrate  he  saw  much  of  the  criminal  class ;  and  could  apprnciate 
the  value  of  Mr.  Serjeant  Cox*s  remarks.  In  bis  rounds  as  a  vii^iting 
justice  he  had  met  many  military  prisoners,  and  had  tbund  them  the 
most  discontented  of  all  prisoners.  As  to  the  children,  when  he  had 
asked  them  how  they  came  to  prison^  he  had  learnt  that  their  uncom- 
ibrtabJc  home  life  had  driven  them  into  crime,  Wiiat  was  to  become 
of  these  children  when  they  left  prison  1  He  met  in  the  Sturey  prison 
a  large  number  of  boys  who  would  gladly  enter  the  army  if  they  hB^ 
the  opportunity^  in  order  to  escape  the  vicious  haunts  they  had  been 
accustomed  to.  It  was  surely  dangerous  to  send  them  back.  From 
experience  he  could  testify  to  the  success  of  the  plan  for  sending  such 
boys  into  the  navy.  He  saw  no  reason  why  similar  success  should  not 
attend  a  plan  for  sending  them  into  the  array.  He  trusted  it  would 
go  forth  as  the  opinion  of  the  Congress  that  legislation  was  recjuired 
for  that  purpose.  i 

Mt.  Sheriff  Barclat,  who  said  he  spoke  as  a  magistrate  with  fifl 
years*  eicperience,  thought  the  proposal  now  made  would  have  a  mmi 
chievous  effect  were  it  understood  that  Industrial  Schools  were  to  ba 
viewed  as  mere  nurseries  for  the  army.  Besides,  he  wished  to  know 
how  teachers  were  to  succeed  in  infusing  a  military  spirit  7  They 
might  foster  that  spirit  in  those  who  already  had  it,  but  it  would  be  ii 
useless  and  mischievous  effort  to  try  to  impart  that  spirit  to  those  who 
had  it  not*  lie  believed  the  reading  of  'Kobinson  Crusoe'  had  sent 
more  people  to  the  navy  or  to  travel  than  any  other  means,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  this  century  the  British  Government  was  said  to  haye 
pensioned  a  famous  singer  for  singing  naval  songs  on  the  stage 
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zneuu  of  rectuiting  the  navy.  He  would  suggest  that  the  section  should 
give  its  voice  on  behalf  of  a  mere  voluntary  sy.stem  of  boy  enlistment. 
But  he  was  against  legislation  to  compel  their  enlistment.  The  question 
WIS  surrouodetl  by  difficulties,  one  of  whicli  was  the  necessity  fur  boys 
te  learning  efficiently  a  trade  upon  which  they  might  fall  back  for  a 
iiTelihood  on  leaving  the  navy.  He  could  not  confirm  Serjeant  Cox*s 
new»  of  Reformatories.  Perhaps  he  had  obviated  the  evils  which  the 
Ittmed  Serjeant  had  experienced  by  taking  care  that  boys  associated 
itt  crime  should  not  go  to  the  same  Heformatory  where  they  would  meet 
icquaintances  from  the  same  locality.  Last  week  some  little  fellows 
tried  to  set  a  school  on  fire.  He  sent  one  of  them  to  Stranraer  and  the 
Other  to  Invernes^s  so  that  they  might  not  meet  in  school. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Ace  (Gainsborough)  said  no  abjections  had  been 
log:ically  adduced  against  the  scheme  advocjited  in  Sir  Walter  Crofton's 
Paper.  It  was  not  fair^  in  his  opinion,  to  represent  the  scheme  which 
hid  been  discussed  as  being  an  advocacy  for  the  admission  of  the  scum 
of  society  into  the  army.  The  evil  at  present  was  that  the  army 
wiK  too  much  dependent  on  the  scum  of  society.  By  the  training  oi 
kdfl  for  the  army  this  evil  would  be  avoided;  and  they  would  make 
ne  return  to  the  Government  for  their  education.  If  at  the  expira- 
of  the  term  of  enlistment  the  boys  Bliotild  not  continue  in  the 
army,  they  would  be  furnished  with  the  meana  of  obtaining  by  some 
hiadicrafi  a  decent  eubsistence.  The  diacua4on  had  not  really  revealed 
any  argument  against  these  proposals,  aod  he  'was  content  to  leave  the 
issue  to  the  wietlom  of  Parliament. 

Mr.  SheriiF  Watson  thought  there  was  much  misunderstanding  as 
» ItidiiKtrial  Schools.     The  object  of  these  schools  was  to  educate  and 

I  children  w^hose  parents  were  unable  to  give  them  education,  and 
Tieblld  sent  to  the  Industrial  School  was  sent  by  the  magistrate  for  no 
ifiher  reason  than  that  it  was  neglected  by  its  parents.  As  to  Keforma- 
loriegi,  what  was  the  crime  for  which  a  child  was  seat  to  a  Reformatory? 
Perliaps  the  mere  ste.ding  of  a  potato  to  supply  its  wants.  For  this 
offence  the  magistrate  was  obliged  to  send  a  child,  perhaps  more  unfor- 
than  criminal,  to  priaon  for  ten  davs,  Wluit  possible  good 
lid  such   imprisonment  effect?     Could  anything  be  worse  than  to 

1  a  poor  child  who  has  been  led  astniy,  to  prii^on  for  ten  days,  and 
dies  to  send  him  out  intjo  the  world  again  w^ith  the  prinon  Btamp  ujxin 
kbo  '  What  difficulty  w^as  there  in  saying,  '  Would  you  not  like  to  go 
tt»  lea  or  to  join  the  army  ?  *  When  the  Aberdeen  Reformatory  was 
«itftblished,  it  was  at  first  said  the  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood  would 
not  like  them.  But  as  it  had  proved,  the  farmers  preferred  the  labour 
OC  the  Rcfcrmat-ory  boys.  So  well  t;iug!it  and  trained  agriculturally 
wen?  these  bctys,  that  in  the  local  competitions  they  took  all  the  pri^jeft ; 
md  if  there  were  Old  Mill  lads  present,  the  other  candidates  were  reluc^ 
tmi  to  rnter  upon  competition.  He  w^as  sorry  there  were  not  three 
tnuoing  ships  insteiid  of  one,  to  w^hich  boys  might  be  sent  in  Scotland. 
If  tbere  were  another  ship  in  the  Moray  Firth  and  another  in  the  P^irth 
of  Forth,  a  great  many  town  children  might  be  disposed  of  who  were  at 
fnteat  running  to  waste  for  the  want  of  school  accommodation. 

Mr.  J.  F.  RtTiCY  (Aberdeen)  said  the  navy  was  not  at  present  open 
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to  Reformatory  boys.  The  boys  who  entered  had  to  take  a  dedaiatii 
that  they  were  not  subject  to  fits  and  had  never  been  in  a  Refbrmator 
Why  a  returned  convict  ought  to  be  admitted,  while  a  boy  trained  i 
the  expense  of  the  State  having  only  made  a  slip  was  debarred  ihM 
joining  it,  he  was  at  a  loss  to  say. 

Captain  Scott,  of  the  '  Mars  *  training  ship,  said  Mr.  Bnncy  wi 
quite  right  as  to  Reformatory  boys  and  die  navy.  At  present  thfi^ 
was  a  little  difficulty  as  to  the  outlet  of  boys  being  trained  for  the  aei, 
The  training  boys  received  on  board  training-ship  was  meant  to  ^ 
them  for  sea  or  land.  They  made  better  landsmen  from  having  been 
on  board  ship.  It  was  desirable,  however,  to  send  them  to  sea  to  keflp 
them  away  from  bad  home  influences.  But  it  was  a  serious  qoestioii 
whether,  if  the  training  vessels  were  multiplied,  employment  would  be 
found  for  the  lads. 


PRISON   AND    REFOUMATOBr   LABOUR.* 

What  is  the  best  kind  of  Labour  for  Prisons  and  Reformatory 
Schools  :  {a)  in  relation  to  the  Prisoner ;  (/>)  in  relation  to 
the  Labour  Market?  By  John  Comrie  Thomson, 
Advocate,  Sheriff  Substitute  of  Aberdeen  and  Kincardine. 

BEFORE  occupying  the  time  of  the  section  with  a  few 
observations  upon  the  special  subject  of  this  Paper,  itseemi 
expedient  to  clear  the  way  by  stating  certain  propositions  in 
regard  to  modes  of  *  repressing  crime,'  which  may,  I  think,  now 
be  safely  assumed  as  admitted  by  the  majority  of  those  who 
have  paid  much  attention  to  the  matter.  For  example,  it 
would  be  waste  of  time  to  spend  words  in  proving  that  the 
reformatory  or  corrective  element  must,  as  well  as  the  purdj 
penal,  be  steadily  kept  in  view  in  our  treatment  of  criminab; 
that  this  is  peculiarly  the  case  when  we  have  to  deal  widi 
youthful  offenders ;  that  with  that  class  it  is  desirable  that  Ae 
retributive  ought  as  soon  as  possible  to  be  subordinated  to, 
and  merged  in  the  curative  ;  and  that  while  it  is  weak,  and  tbera- 
fore  false,  philanthropy  to  forget,  or  to  allow  the  subject  of  oar 
discipline  to  forget,  that  he  has  broken  the  law,  or  that  thekw 
cannot  be  broken  with  impunity  ;  yet  that  we  should  direct  our 
chief  efforts  in  view  of  the  time  when  restraint  comes  to  an  eodj 
and  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  when  that  period  aniveSf 
the  liberated  prisoner  must  make  a  fresh  start  in  Hfe  of  onfi 
sort  or  other,  either  for  good  or  for  evil.  It  ought,  in  shortyto 
be  our  leading  aim — and  I  think  I  may  say  this  without  feu 
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of  contradiction,  and  with  reference  to  prisons  as  well  as  to 
Sefonnatories — so  to  treat  the  offender  that  when  he  once  more 
becomes  a  free  man  he  may  have  the  disposition  and  the  will  to 
follow  for  the  future  that  which  is  good,  and  to  eschew  that 
idiich  is  evil ;  and  not  only  so,  but  that  at  his  new  entrance 
upon  the  world  he  may  start,  not  as  a  mere  useless  waif  to  be 
^ven  hither  and  thither,  but  as  a  man  well  equipped  for  an 
immediate  and  profitable  course  of  industry.  In  other  words, 
we  ought  to  try  to  make  him  wish  to  be  honest,  and  also  to 
remove,  as  far  as  we  can,  all  external  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
hig  being  honest,  and  continuing  so.  The  expediency  and  good 
sense  of  such  an  aim  being  steadily  kept  in  view  in  our  efforts 
for  the  repression  of  crime  seem  so  obvious  that  one  almost  feels 
difficulty  m  believing  that  the  practical  application  of  it  is  of 
comparatively  recent  date,  and  that  even  now  it  is  acted  upon 
only  to  a  partial  extent.  To  hang  the  criminal,  and  so  for  ever 
to  repress  Atm,  was  not  so  long  ago  the  approved  method  of  re- 
pressing erime^  and  when  even  the  barbarity  and  the  worse 
than  uselessness  of  this  practice  were  realised,  the  kind  of 
imprisonment  which  came  in  its  place  had  for  its  result  the 
ntter  extinction  of  any  traces  of  good  which  the  offender  might 
retain,  so  that  in  most  cases  the  man  or  woman  who  entered  a 
gaol  with  only  a  taint  of  crime  attaching  to  them,  and  full  of 
raame  and  remorse  for  their  conduct,  left  it  accomplished 
criminals,  hardened  against  virtue,  and  much  less  fitted  than 
before  to  lead  an  honest  and  respectable  life.  But  the  very 
fact  that  we  to-day  look  back  with  horror  and  amazement  upon 
the  measures  approved  of  and  adopted  by  those  who  went  before 
us  in  their  efforts  to  stop  crime,  ought  to  lead  us  the  more 
anxiously  to  enquire,  whether  it  may  not  be  that  those  who  in 
turn  shall  follow  us  will  have  almost  as  gocxl  cause  for  astonish- 
ment that  we  stopped  so  far  short  in  the  application  of  the 
theory  of  which  we  declared  our  approval ;  and  that  in  so 
many  respects  we  sacrificed  our  efforts  at  the  reform  of  our 
criminals,  to  a  desire  to  punish  their  crimes. 

It  is  of  course  far  beyond  the  scope  of  this  Paper  to  deal 
with  the  general  question  of  the  best  way  of  treating  and  train- 
ing those  who  are  confined  in  Reformatories  and  gaols.  I  shall 
confine  myself  to  a  few  observations,  which  shall  be  made 
specially  in  the  view  of  the  return  of  such  persons  to  ordinary 
free  life ;  and  as  the  repression  of  crime  has  its  most  hopeful 
sphere  of  action  among  youthful  offenders,  I  shall  direct  atten- 
tion principally,  but  not  exclusively,  to  Reformatories^  and  to 
the  means  adopted  in  their  management  for  fitting  their  inmates 
to 'forget,'  in  the  best  sense,  *  that  which  is  behind  '  of  their 
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life,  ^  and  to  reach  forward  to  that  which  is  before/  so  th 
when  their  time  of  restraint  is  over,  they  may  at  least  have  g 
a  thoroughly  (^ood  chance  of  taking  their  place  and  keeping  i 
among  the  workers  and  the  worthies  of  the  community.  It 
my  expectation  to  be  able  in  the  end  to  satisfy  you  that  labo\ 
or  industrial  training  is  an  essential  factor  in  the  acoomplis] 
ment  of  this  object. 

I  proceed  on  the  assumption  that  we  are  for  the  most  pai 
satisfied  that  the  leading  principles  upon  which  Reformatoiie 
have  been  instituted  are  sound.  They  have  now  passed  froo 
the  region  of  experiment  into  that  of  accomplished  fact;  bo 
while  they  have  been  greatly  successful,  it  cannot  be  doubtec 
that  some  improvements  are  desirable,  or  that  while  theexpeii 
ment  was  being  made  it  has  become  apparent  that  some  arraDge< 
ments  about  which  doubts  were  entertained  at  first,  have  nov 
been  clearly  demonstrated  to  be  cither,  on  the  one  hand  expe- 
dient and  beneficial,  or  on  the  other  inexpedient  and  pemidooi. 
It  is  our  business  to  gather  up  and  utilise  the  facts  and  leuont 
to  be  learned  from  the  past  history  of  these  institutions. 

The  principal  channels  by  means  of  which  reformation  ol 
criminals  is  expected  to  be  gained,  are  religious  insfructioD, 
direct  moral  teaching  and  influence  or  tone,  secular  intellectoil 
culture,  and  training  in  industry.  £lach  of  these  has  its  own 
place,  and  none  of  them  can  say  to  the  other,  '  I  have  no  need 
of  thee.'  But  it  is  important  to  notice,  and  it  may  be  valoable 
if  an  expression  of  opinion  be  elicited  from  this  Association  on 
the  subject,  that  by  the  existing  law  none  of  these  beneficial 
influences  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  offender,  until  be 
or  she  has  undergone,  immediately  before  entering  a  Beformft' 
tory,  imprisonment  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  ten  days.  Tlu 
expediency  and  benefit  of  this  rule  are  not  at  all  obvioui. 
There  is  at  least  a  very  large  number  of  people  well  qualified 
to  form  an  opinion  who  consider  it  neither  expedient  nor  bene< 
ficial.  The  advocates  of  the  provision  maintain  that  ^  crime  ii 
crime,'  as  they  say,  and  that  however  right  it  may  be  to  attempt 
to  reform  the  oifender  by  kindness  and  education  and  guardiin- 
ship,  yet  that  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  punish  him.  The? 
urge,  what  is  quite  true,  that  in  every  case  the  ofiPence  if\m 
leads  to  detention  in  a  Reformatory  is  one  which  falls  natorall; 
to  be  followed  (according  to  existing  notions)  by  the  squalm 
carceris,  while  in  the  majority  of  cases  there  have  been  a  pre- 
vious conviction  and  a  warning.  They  say  that  it  is  weakmff 
and  maudlin  philanthropy  to  let  such  an  offender  go  free ;  that, 
to  use  the  somewhat  stnmge  argument  of  an  eminent  juift^  ii 
is  not  fair  to  the  rest  of  the  criminal  class,  and  that  it  woiud  be 
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more  difficult  to  tame  an  offender  to  the  discipline  and  regu- 
larity of  the  Reformatory  if  he  were  brought  there  straight  from 
his  old  haunts  and  companions  and  mode  of  life.  I  have  been 
at  more  than  one  conference  during  the  last  ten  years  at  which 
the  governors  and  leading  directors  of  the  great  institutions  of 
the  kingdom  were  present,  and  at  the  discussion  of  tliis  ques- 
tion the  majority  of  those  gentlemen  were  in  favour  of  retain- 
ing the  clause  as  it  stands.  They  would  now  be  able  to  cite  in 
support  of  their  view  the  opinion  of  that  most  experienced  and 
able  man,  known  to  many  of  us,  the  Rev.  Sydney  Turner,  the 
former  Government  Inspector  of  Reformatories,  who  in  his  last 
Beport  (1876),  while  admitting  that  juvenile  crime  has  com- 
paratively little  to  do  with  any  special  depravity  of  the  offender, 
and  very  much  to  do  with  parental  neglect  and  bad  example,  yet 
regards  the  provision  to  which  I  refer  as  one  of  three  important 
features  to  which  much  of  the  remarkable  success  of  our  system 
of  reformatory  action,  both  in  reclaiming  the  criminal  and  in 
checking  and  preventing  crime,  is  owing.  He  says :  *  It  is 
most  important,  as  well  for  the  moral  impression  to  be  made  on 
the  offenders  themselves  as  for  the  discouragement  to  crime,  and 
the  impression  made  on  the  public  feeling  of  the  community, 
that  all  wrong-doing,  however  originally  suggested  or  afterwards 
encouraged  by  external  influences,  should  be  punished,  and  that 
vice  and  mischief  should  not  seem  to  be  rewarded  and  encou- 
raged, or  so  treated  as  to  place  those  guilty  of  them  in  a  better 
position  than  the  children  of  respectable  and  lonest  parents. 
The  preliminary  punishment  of  the  offender  involving  the  dis- 
grace of  a  public  conviction  contributes  materially  to  this 
object.'  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  apart  from  the  force  of 
that  opinion  in  itself,  the  greatest  weight  ought  to  be  allowed 
to  any  statement  backed  by  so  eminent  an  authority ;  but  I 
may  at  once  say  that  I  am  unable  to  see  any  ground  sufficiently 
strong  to  justify  the  continuance,  of  this  '  previous  imprison- 
ment' enactment,  as  in  every  case  an  imperative  necessity 
prior  to  detention  in  a  Reformator3\  An  imprisonment  of  ten 
days  and  no  more,  in  the  case  of  an  adult  is  practically  worse 
than  a  failure.  It  may  have  a  deterrent  influence  upon  others, 
though  that  will  be  but  slight,  while  it  is  useless  either  for  the 
purpose  of  restraining  passion  or  of  fortifying  the  will  against 
temptation.  It  is  worse  than  useless  in  tho  case  of  a  young 
person.  It  tends  to  the  utter  extinction  of  his  remaining  self- 
respect;  he  leaves  prison  worse  than  he  entered  it ;  he  feels 
that  now  his  character  is  quite  lost,  and  that  the  gaol  stamp  is 
indelibly  impressed  upon  him  ;  he  becomes  reckless,  ceases  even 
from  those  intermittent  struggles  to  do  right  which  have  pre- 
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TiOBsly  been  noticeable  in  hinij  and  enters  the  Reformatory 
either  resolved  to  abscond  as  soon  aa  he  gets  the  chance,  or 
savagely  and  sulkily  determined  to  make  himself  as  obnoxious 
and  useless  as  he  can.  Nay,  in  the  case  of  an  offender  of  the 
more  depraved  type,  it  seems  a  pity  to  destroy  the  illusion 
under  which  he  has  probably  laboured  that  a  prison  is  a  very 
uncomfortable  place,  and  to  allow  him  to  discover  that  he  is, 
so  far  as  external  circumstances  are  concerned,  fully  as  well  off 
there  aR  he  ever  was  outside  ita  walls,  I  am  persuaded  that 
in  not  a  few  instances  imprisonment  for  the  first  time  to  a  young 
criminal  is  an  agreeable  disappointment.  In  the  light  of  aU 
these  circumstances,  then,  I  am  humbly  of  opinion  that  com- 
pulsory previous  imprisonment  should  be  abolished,  and  that  it 
should  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  judge  who  tries  the  case 
to  imprison  or  not,  as  he  thinks  best  In  my  own  experience 
I  have  met  with  a  few  cases  in  which  I  should  have  regretted 
not  to  have  the  power  to  imprison  where  the  culprit  was  re* 
fractory,  untamed  or  defiant;  but  in  the  ji^reat  majority  of 
instances  I  have  felt  that  mischief,  and  not  benefit,  would  pro- 
bably be  the  result  of  incarceration. 

But  now  let  us  suppose  that  w^e  have  got  a  young  offender 
within  the  reach  of  direct  reformatory  influences.  What  are 
we  to  do  with  him  ?  Well,  we  are  to  try  to  make  a  new*  man 
of  him.  We  must,  in  the  words  of  the  late  Lord  Neaves, 
*  put  in  operation  all  possible  motives,  high  or  low.*  We  must 
show  him  the  power  of  the  law,  and  the  necessity  of  suhinission 
and  obedience.  We  must  open  his  eyes  to  his  relations  with 
his  fellow-men,  and  if  possible  bring  him  round  to  the  side  of 
society,  and  touch  his  heart  with  social  affections  and  sym- 
pathies. We  must  endeavour  to  reform  his  habits,  tor  the  in- 
fluence of  old  habit  is  strong  and  long-lived,  and  we  must  teach 
him  an  honest  trade  if  he  does  not  know  one,  or  a  better  and 
more  remunerative  trade  than  the  one  he  knows.  This  leads 
me  to  consider  the  first  of  those  channels  of  influence  which  I 
have  already  named.  There  must  be  rdigious  instruction- 
If  once  the  principles  of  religion  have  been  sensibly  taught 
and  successfully  infused,  it  may  without  exaggeration  be  said 
that  all  has  been  gained.  But  the  teaching  of  religion,  espe- 
cially to  criminals,  with  their  strong  tendency  to  deceit  and 
hypocrisy,  is  a  most  delicate  and  difficult  task.  I  do  not  for  a 
moment  diBparage  the  cardinal  importance  of  dogmatic  teach* 
ing,  but  the  primary  effort  ought  surely  to  be  to  try  to  teach  a 
religion  of  the  heart.  An  enormous  step  has  been  taken  when 
a  young  criminal  is  got  to  realise  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  a 
Supreme  Being  w^ho  is   Himself   righteousness   and  justice, 
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jx)wer  and  love-  But  what  has  to  be  done  is  to  straighten  a 
crooked  tvng^  to  eradicate  bad  and  to  instil  good  principles, 
and  we  need  not  look  for  success  in  this,  apart  from  the  incuU 
eating  of  religious  truth.  And  in  a  certain  sense  tliis  is  im- 
possible unless  the  instruction  be  conveyed  in  a  more  or  less 
dogmatic  form.  Here  we  are  at  once  faced  by  what  is  com- 
monly known  as  the  *  religious  difficulty,'  It  has  been  well 
pointed  out  by  51  r,  Sydney  Turner  that  this  formidable  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  all  public  schemes  of  education  shaped  or  directed 
by  the  State  has  been  greatly  lessened  in  the  case  of  Reforma- 
tories by  the  fact  that  they  are  managed  by  a  combination  of 
voluntary  private  eflPort  with  Government  super ?ision.  The 
Utter  protects  the  children  from  being  taught  or  ref|uired  to 
learn  the  distinctive  tbrmuhe  of  any  section  of  the  Christian 
Church  but  that  to  which  they  or  their  parents  belong,  while 
the  former  secures  for  the  inmates  freedom  of  religious  teach- 
ing, kept  in  Protestant  schools  to  the  toundations  of  practical 
script ui"al  instruction,  and  allowing  Roman  Catholic  children 
to  be  provided  with  schools  appropriate  to  themselves  and  in- 
structed fully  in  the  requirements  of  their  own  Church,  There 
iuffi  been  on  this  subject  not  a  little  of  the  expression  of  what 
I  cannot  but  regard  as  extreme  views  both  on  the  side  of  those 
who  approve  of  State-paid  religious  instruction,  and  of  those 
who  support  a  different  opinion.  It  must  be  home  m  mind 
that  in  those  institutions  which  are  certified,  the  State  has 
assumed  the  place  of  the  parent,  and  that  where  good  discipline 
and  order  are  so  absolutely  necessary,  and  where  soraetliing 
more  than  merely  the  providing  of  religious  services  is  required, 
the  handing  over  of  religious  instruction  in  a  vague  and  un- 
regulated manner  to  the  '  Church/ which  wouhl  practically  mean 
all  denominations,  must  necessarily  lead  to  confusion  and  igm>- 
rmce  in  religious  matters.  The  diificulty  must,  in  my  humble 
judgment,  be  solved  by  applying  practical  common  sense  apart 
from  the  rigid  application  of  a  theory,  however  sound  it  may 
be  in  itself,  and  however  important  in  connection  with  the 
teOgious  education  of  the  non-criminal  class.  The  existing 
imiiigements  in  this  matter  may,  I  think,  be  defended  thus: 
(!)  The  young  offender  must  get  religious  instruction  ;  (2)  His 
pwcnts  nv  relatives  are  debarred  by  bis  situation  from  commu- 
wcating  it  to  him;  (3)  But  their  wishes  so  far  as  they  can  be 
iscertcuued  or  surmised  ought  to  be  respected  ;  (4)  To  leave  it 
to  the  voluntary  action  of  the  Churches  would  probably  lead 
to  disorder;  (5)  Therefore  the  State  qua  parent  must  provide 
^t  A<*cordingly  our  present  system  is  to  have  religious  know- 
ledge from  a  Protestant  or  from  a  Roman  standpoint  commu- 
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nicated  as  part  of  the  ordinary  school  work,  and  the  inmatei 
attend  Protestant  or  Koman  services  according  to  whether  ia 
each  case  the  institution  is  a  Protestant  or  Roman  achooL  Oo 
the  other  hand,  many  of  you  are  aware  that  there  is  in  Edin- 
burgh  (and  so  far  as  I  know,  the  institution  is  unique)  a  school 
called  the  United  Industrial  School,  which  has  for  about  30 
years  been  conducted  on  the  i)rinciple  of  ^  combined  inAtmctioa 
m  things  secular,  separate  in  things  religious/  That  school  k 
attended  by  both  Protestant  and  Roman  children,  boys  and 
girls.  It  iias  unquestionably  had  great  success,  educationallj 
and  industrially.  It  has  been  fostered  by  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  men,  both  lay  and  clerical,  whom  Edinburgh  bu 

f  reduced.  Its  special  principle  has  been  eloquently  advocated, 
ts  supporters  have  practically  carried  out  their  belief  that  the 
privilege  of  choosing  a  faith  for  their  children,  till  their  children 
at  least  are  old  enough  to  choose  unfettered  for  themselves,  be- 
longs, as  Lord  Neaves  once  said,  ^  even  to  those  parents  who 
may  in  other  respects  and  in  their  own  conduct  have  cast  off 
the  restraints  of  religion,  but  who  may  still  have  a  lingering 
and  redeeming  wish  to  secure  to  their  children  the  religion 
which  they  believe  to  be  true,  and  which  they  have  not  aban- 
doned, however  they  may  have  failed  to  practise  it'  There 
has  also  been  this  other  advantage  connected  with  this  plan,  as 
was  some  time  ago  pointed  out  by  the  learned  President  of  the 
Law  Section  of  this  Congress,  that  the  children  are  taught 
that  difference  and  variety  of  creed  do  not  lead  to  difference 
of  conduct ;  that  sincere  and  earnest  beliefs  must  always  be 
allowed  and  respected,  and  that  all  denominations  of  religion 
in  this  country  are  consistent  with  what  is  just,  peaceable, 
lovely  and  of  good  report  This  school  received  the  high  w- 
proval  of  Mr.  Sydney  Turner,  who  reporting  in  1864  expresseda 
wish  that  the  same  mixed  system  were  carried  out  in  all  simiUr 
schools.  All  this  is  very  interesting,  and  there  is  a  symmetry 
and  consistency  in  the  theory  which  has  been  so  ably  worked 
out  in  Edinburgh  which  is  attractive.  But  the  question  is  r^ 
moved,  as  I  have  indicated  above,  from  that  which  arises  in 
ordinary  schools,  by  the  circumstance  that  the  scholars  are  mit 
voluntary  inmates  and  that  they  have  no  parental  training. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  force  in  a  statement  made  by  the  Supe^ 
intendent  of  the  Greenock  Industrial  Schools.  He  said,  *  We 
have  no  religious  difficulty.  When  people  want  to  get  children 
put  into  our  schools,  we  say — We  are  quite  willing  to  receive 
the  children,  but  inasmuch  as  this  is  a  Protestant  school  we  do 
not  undertake  to  teach  Roman  Catholicism.  The  school  is  a 
Protestant  school,  and  we  cannot  take  Roman  Catholic  chtl- 
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dren.  In  Greenock  we  shoiilcl  conskkr  ourselves  bound  to 
provide  not  only  a  priest  for  Koman  Catholics,  but  a  Mormon 
for  Mormons,  and  a  Uiiiverealist  for  the  people  who  have  no 
religious  opinions,  and'  he  adds,  *  there  are  plenty  of  such 
in  GreenocK.'  But  the  fact  is  that  moderation  and  good  sense 
will  in  this,  as  in  everything  else,  go  a  long  way  towards  the 
removal  of  any  difficulty  of  this  sort.  We  liad  a  good  insLance 
of  that  a  few  mouths  ago,  in  the  institutions  in  this  city  and 
Deighbourhood,  which  many  of  you  will  doubtless  visit.  We 
found  that  we  had  received  from  another  part  of  the  country 
ibout  hftlf-ft-dozen  lada  who,  soon  after  their  reception  here, 
vere  for  the  first  time  discovered  to  belong  to  Roman  Catholic 
families.  We  at  once  put  ourselves  in  communication  with 
their  relatives  and  with  the  Eoman  clergy.  The  result  has 
been  an  arrangement  which  has  hitherto  worked  with  perfect 
Bmoothness,  The  lads  get  the  same  daily  Bible  instruction  as 
the  other  inmates  of  the  school,  but  they  are  not  taught  the 
Shorter  Catechism.  They  can  now  he  trusted  to  go  to  the 
Roman  Chapel  on  Sunday  mornings,  but  in  the  evenings  they 
attend  the  ordinary  Protestant  Church  along  with  the  other  in- 
mates* The  priests  are  aware  that  they  are  entitled  to  visit 
thenj»  and  these  gentlemen  are  most  considerate  in  their  exercise 
of  that  right,  and  they  express  themselves  well  satisfied  A\nth 
the  mode  in  which  their  religious  convictions  and  religious 
libert)'  are  respected,  I  do  not  give  this  as  a  typical  case,  but 
it  is  Dot  without  interest,  and  illustrates  what  may  be  done  when 
there  is  mutual  forbearance  and  practical  good  sense. 

I  hope  that  I  shall  not  be  supposed  to  undervalue  in  the 
remotest  degree  the  supreme  importance  of  religious  instruction 
when  I  say  that  another  very  important  ehanue!  of  good  in- 
fluence for  which  a  place  ought  to  be  found  in  all  penal  and 
feformatory  institutions  is  direct  moral  training.  It  will  be  no 
tlifipanigement  to  religion,  but  the  natural  complement  and  ac- 
companiment of  its  teaching,  to  inculcate  directly  and  on  lower 
grounds  than  the  purely  Christian,  the  duties  of  honesty,  truth- 
fulness, clean  living,  and  temperance  ;  while  such  minor  morals 
»a  [xJiteness  (which  has  been  well  defined  as  unselfishness  in 
anall  things)*  manliness  (in  the  popular  sense  <if  the  word), 
indiwtry,  order,  and  tidiness,  the  cultivation  of  the  eye  and 
the  car,  and  some  acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  health  may 
well  be  taught  not  only  by  example,  but  by  prcccjit  and  illus- 
tration. It  is  also  of  the  greatest  importance  (hat  what,  for 
Want  of  a  better  expression,  I  may  call  a  *  high  tone  '  should 
J»enfade  all  such  institutions*  It  is  not  easy  t-o  say  how  this 
^  effected.     It  must  descend  from  those  in  charge  of  the  school, 
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imperceptible  except  in  its  results,  and  can  only  be  secured  by 
having  for  our  governors,  matrons,  and  teachers,  men  and 
women  who  are  not  mere  raachine.^  or  who  are  only  strict  in 
their  enforcement  of  the  rerrulationa  of  the  Secret.irj  of  State, 
hut  who  can  exhibit  in  theuisclvcs,  and  enconracre  in  those  under 
their  charge,  the  sweeter  and  brighter  and  softer  sides  of  human 
nature :  who  are  something  more  than  pedagogues  and  gaolers, 
and  who  regard  their  work  not  as  a  means  of  livelihood  only, 
but  as  a  noble  ministry  of  moral  heaUng, 

I  do  not  propose  to  detain  the  section  with  any  observations 
in  regard  to  the  position  of  secular  education  in  Reformatories. 
I  think  we  are  probably  all  satisfied  that  the  standard  aimed  at, 
vix.,  the  acquisition  of  reading,  writing,  elementary  aritbmetic, 
with  sometimes  the  elements  of  grammar  and  geography,  is  a 
sufficiently  higli  one  ;  while  if  there  be  room  for  difference  of 
opinion  in  this  connection,  it  will  probably  lie  in  the  direction 
of  lessening  instead  of  increasing  the  time  devoted  to  merely 
popular  intellectual  education,  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  a  letter 
written  last  February,  says,  '  Working  men  should  for  them- 
selves,  and  especially  for  their  children,  try  more  to  elevate 
handicraft  and  less  to  esca])e  from  it  into  the  supposeti  paradise 
of  pen  and  ink.'  The  principle  which  underlies  that  sentence 
seems  to  me  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  claes  of  institutions 
with  which  we  are  dealing.  In  fact,  mere  head  knowledge  apart 
from  handicraft  skill,  will,  in  the  case  of  many  of  the  boys  and 
girls  whom  wc  are  endeavouring  to  rescue  from  the  criminal 
class,  not  improbably  become  an  engine  of  future  mischief. 

The  paramount  importance  of  labour  has  from  the  first  been 
recognised  by  the  Legislature  in  the  Acts  affecting  Refoi-matory 
and  Industrial  Schools,  and  that  recognition  has  now  been  ex- 
pressly  extended  to  prisons  by  tlie  recent  Prisons  Act.  The  12th 
section  of  that  statute  indicates  a  remarkable  progress  in  public 
opinion  on  tliis  subject.  It  says,  *  Whereas  it  is  expedient  that 
the  expense  of  maintaining  in  prison  prisoners  who  have  been 
convicted  of  crime  should  in  part  be  defrayed  by  their  labour 
during  the  period  of  their  imprisonment,  and  that,  with  a  view 
to  defraying  such  expenses,  and  also  of  teaching  prisoners  modes 
of  gaining  honest  livelihoods,  means  should  be  taken  for  pro- 
moting in  prison  the  exercise  of  and  instruction  in  useful  trades 
and  manufactures,  so  far  as  raay  be  consistent  with  a  due  re- 
gard on  the  one  hand  to  the  maintenance  of  the  penal  character 
of  prison  discipline,  and  on  the  other  to  the  avoidance  of  undue 
pressure  on  or  competition  with  any  particular  trade  or  in- 
dustry :  Be  it  enacted  that  the  annual  report  of  the  Prison  Com- 
missioners to  be  laid  before  Parliament  shall  state  the  Tarious 
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lanufactuiing  processes  carried  on  in  each  prison,  and  such 
tatement  shall  contain  such  particulars  as  to  the  kind  and 
luantities  of,  and  as  to  the  commercial  value  of  the  labour  on, 
he  manufactures,  as  to  the  number  of  prisoners  employed,  and 
)therwise,  as  may  in  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  be 
|)e8t  calculated  to  afford  information  to  Parliament.'  This  new 
provision  appears  to  me  to  be  one  which  will  prove  highly 
beneficial,  and  for  which  all  who  interest  themselves  in  the 
subject  will  be  ready  to  thank  the  Kight  Hon.  and  learned 
President  of  this  Section  and  those  other  members  of  the 
Govemment  who  were  associated  with  him  in  passing  it. 

The  fact  is,  that  in  the  case  of  juvenile  offenders  industrial 
labour  merely  as  a  moral  agent  is  a  necessity.  '  An  idle  mind 
is  Satan's  workshop,'  is  a  poetical  paraphrase  of  Dr.  Watts' 
well-koown  rhjrme  about  Satan  and  idle  hands.  Kindness, 
both  substantial  and  in  manner,  is  essential,  but  most  of  our 
inmates  do  not  seem  to  understand  it,  at  least  just  at  first.  They 
suspect  it,  or  they  take  it  for  weakness,  and  so  they  are  led  to 
deceive  or  to  presume.  Experienced  criminal  officers  tell  us 
thftt  there  is  a  quite  unmistakable  expression  about  a  young 
thief  during  his  earlier  days  in  a  ^Reformatory.  He  has  what 
is  known  as  the  ^  thief-eye.'  He  cannot  look  you  in  the  face : 
he  seems  to  be  always  expecting  to  be  struck  or  seized  by  the 
shoulder :  he  believes  in  nobody.  He  has  what  Mrs.  Browning 
calls,— 

That  look  which  eome  dogs  have 

That  had  been  cruelly  used  when  they  were  young, 

And  never  were  at  ease  with  the  world  again. 

But  give  such  a  boy  plenty  of  work  to  do,  and  he  soon  gets  rid 
of  the  furtive  glance,  the  restless  prowling  manner.  It  is 
amaziug  how  much  superfluous  naughtiness  can  be  '  sweated 
out '  by  hard  work.  The  truth  of  this  is  illustrated  by  what  I 
have  seen  and  heard,  that  a  Reformatory  for  girls  where  the 
industrial  occupations  are  few  and  uninteresting  and  for  the 
most  part  sedentary,  is  much  less  easy  to  manage  than  a  boy's 
school,  especially  where  there  is  plenty  of  farm  or  other  out- 
door work.  *  The  great  feature  of  our  schools,'  says  Major 
Inglis,  the  new  Govemment  Inspector,  *  is  the  industrial 
training.'  Of  course  it  must  be  steadily  borne  in  mind  that 
such  institutions  are  neither  hospitals  nor  factories.  They  are 
largely  supported  by  public  funds,  and  are  not  intended  for  the 
children  of  poor  people  who  are  neither  already  criminal  nor 
apparently  verging  on  a  criminal  career.  They  are,  in  fact, 
part  of  the  machinery  of  what  may  be  called  a  scheme   of 
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preyentive  police.  The  hospital  ought  to  be  maintained  hj 
private  benevolence,  not  by  public  endowment.  Further^ 
Befonnatories  and  Industrial  School  labour  ought  not  to  be 
developed  for  the  sake  of  earning  money  profits  to  the  institii- 
tion.  The  work  is  simply  a  means  to  the  only  legitimate  cod 
which  the  managers  are  justified  in  aiming  at — the  reformatitm 
of  the  inmates,  and  the  affording  to  them  as  good  a  chance  is 
can  be  got  for  doing  well  when  they  return  to  the  world.  The 
work,  I  say,  is  only  a  means ;  it  is  true  that  if  properly  mamiged 
it  cannot  fail  to  produce  gain  to  the  Institution ;  (last  year  al 
the  Boys'  Reformatory,  Old  Mill,  with  about  130  inmates,  the 
industrial  profits  amounted  to  1,550/.);  but  that  should  be  re- 
garded as  merely  an  accident ;  a  happy  accident  certainly,  but 
not  the  end  for  which  the  work  is  done.  For  all  men,  the 
honest  and  the  dishonest,  labour  is  beneficial  in  its  moral  effect 
It  strengthens,  and  stimulates,  and  ennobles  even  those  who 
have  never  entered  on  a  course  of  ill-doing.  But  for  the 
criminal  or  for  him  who  is  sorely  tempted  to  crime  it  is  a 
blessed  medicine.  A  thief  is  always  an  idle  man.  He  Htci 
from  hand  to  mouth.  The  thing  he  most  hates  is  steadr 
application.  The  quickness  and  ease  with  which  he  makes  hii 
gams,  nay,  to  some  natures  the  very  risks  run  in  the  acquisii^ 
tion  of  them,  are  the  attractions  which  lure  him  down  to  nun.  . 
He  seldom  saves  anything,  for,  as  has  been  said, '  When  mea 
want  to  save  money  by  unlawful  means  they  set  themsehrea  to ' 
cheat,  not  to  steal.'  So  what  is  wanted  is  to  form  a  habit  of 
concentrated  application  to  quiet,  steady,  patient  work,  to  pro- 
duce a  sense  of  responsibility,  a  longing  for  approval  of  work 
well  done,  a  healthy  emulation  with  other  workers.  The  miad 
will  thus  be  occupied,  the  body  strengthened,  morbid  appetite 
will  give  place  to  what  is  wholesome,  recklessness  and  hopeless- 
ness of  ever  doing  any  good  will  yield  to  forethought,  to  caw- 
fulness,  and  to  a  vision  of  future  well  doing  and  happiness. 

These  observations  on  the  moral  effect  of  labour  of  course 
applv  as  well  to  the  inmates  of  prisons  as  of  Reformatoriai, 
but  it  will  be  obvious  that  the  less  confirmed  the  subject  of  onr  i 
efforts  is  in  a  criminal  habit  of  life,  the  more  hopeful  is  his  case. 
Equally  applicable  to  both  classes  is  the  importance  of  labour 
as  a  means  of  furnishing  discharged  inmates  with  the  best 
protection  against  a  relapse  into  crime  when  they  once  more 
have  the  opportunity  of  committing  it.  What  is  in  the  majoiily 
of  instances  the  moving  cause  to  crime  ?  In  many  cases  it 
is  the  result  of  morbia  physical  conditions  or  of  defectiye 
mental  development ;  in  many  cases  it  is  the  result  of  povertf 
and  early  privations ;    in  every  case  of  course  there  is  monl 
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Rmiquity ;  but  Lord  Ljtton  uttered  a  truth  whicli  we  are  too 


I 


:  ready  to  lose  sight  of  when  he  saidj  '  Circumstances  make 
^ilt : '  and  he  ibunded  a  sound  advice  upau  that  statement 
when  he  added,  ^  Let  us  endeavour  to  correct  the  ctrcum- 
Btances  before  we  rail  against  the  guilt/  Now,  we  cannot  alter 
the  past,  but  we  can  prevent  the  future  from  being  like  the 
past,  and  if  we  discharge  the  yotith  or  man  who  has  been  in 
our  keeping  with  the  means  of  living  houcjstly,  which  he  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  possessed  when  he  first  fell  into  crime, 
we  go  a  considerable  way,  I  fiuicy,  in  the  *  correcting  of  his 
circumstances.*  The  temptations  of  wealth  of  whicli  we  some- 
times hear,  are  as  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  temptations 
of  poverty.  It  is  very  difficult  for  ^  an  empty  sack  to  stand 
upright' 

If  I  am  asked  what  is  the  best  kind  of  labour  to  prescribe 
for  the  inmates  of  prisons  and  Reformatories^  I  answer  first, 
that  the  industry  must,  above  all,  be  one  of  a  profitahk  sort. 
Mere  time-filling  occupations,  such  as  oakum-picking,  net- 
making,  wood-splitting,  are  almost  useless.  Turning  a  wheel 
which  turns  nothing  except  an  index  of  its  revolutions  (the 
crank  of  our  prisons)  is  worse  than  useless:  it  is  discouraging, 
and,  therefore,  demoralising.  Of  coorse  the  labour  must  not 
be  excessive  :  it  must  not  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  the 
«quisition  of  ordinary  elementary  education.  But  when  that 
has  been  acquired,  why  should  we  not  do  onr  best  to  place  within 
the  reach  of  all  the  inmates  of  our  schools  and  prisons  such 
10  avocation  as  will  enable  them  when  they  leave  us  to  become 
really  useful  members  of  society  ;  able  at  once  to  pay  their 
owB  way,  and  with  a  reasonable  prospect  of  soon  being  in  a 
position  Xjo  support  a  wife  and  faTiiily,  and  to  educate  their 
children.  That  this  can  be  done  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  ; 
I  wonder  greatly  that  it  is  not  everywhere  attempted. 

I  answer  as  to  the  kind  of  labour,  secondly,  that  beyond  the 
g^ueral  principle  which  I  have  just  indicated,  it  is  imjKissible 
to  lay  down  any  hard  and  fast  rule.  Eacli  institution  must  be 
gui^ied  by  its  own  special  situation  and  circumstances.  But 
euch  suggestions  as  the  following  maybe  useful: — (1)  The 
mtrtxluction  of  steain-|>ower  and  machinery,  as  for  many 
hmiches  of  industry  mere  hand- work  will  not  obtain  remu- 
iplovment.  (2)  Elasticity,  or  a  readiness  to  change 
ry  as  the  state  of  the  market  requires.  Wincey 
^«y  pay  this  season^  but  tweed  the  next— change  your  looms. 
y'^)  A  knowledge  of  general  business  on  the  part  of  some  one 
*>f  other  of  the  practical  oflicials  of  the  institution,  so  as  to  buy 
i^  iell  without  loss.     (4)  The  attendance  and  advice  of  a 
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considerable  number  of  gentlemen  engaged  in  manufacture  at 
the  Board  of  Management.  It  may  interest  you  to  leom  tiie 
proportion  of  time  devoted  to  work  and  education  at  the  yeiy 
thriving  Reformatory  in  our  own  neighbourhood.  I  caonot 
give  you  the  figures  for  a  later  date  than  1874,  but  althondi 
we  have  advanced  since  then  the  relative  proportions  aie  tta 
same. 

All  get  two  hours'  school  work,  some  four  hours*.  I^ 
addition  to  that  all  get  three-quarters  of  an  hour  of  direct 
religious  instruction.     The  industries  are : — 


Boys 

Free 

Employed. 

Earnings. 

Farm 

.     20     . 

£217  12    0 

Web  Shoe  Shop 

.     82     . 

476     7    0 

Boot  and  Shoe  Shop 

.     18     . 

169     9    0 

Tailor's  Shop   . 

.     23     • 

95    0    0 

Power-loom  Shop 

.     22     . 

147  14    0 

Of  133  boys  who  had  been  discharged  from  this  Refimmk 
tory  in  1871-72-73  and  whose  conduct  had  to  be  reportel 
on  in  January,  1875,  two  had  died,  one  been  reconvictea,  100 
were  known  to  be  doing  well,  and  not  one  was  unknown. 

Of  course   instruction  in   a  trade  is  of  more  immediite 
consequence  to  a   Reformatory  lad  than  to  an  imnate  of  an 
Industrial    School — the    latter   being  generally   some   yein 
younger.     But  in  Birmingham  Industrial   School  they  hare 
a  system   of  out-door  apprenticeship  which  is  approved  bj 
H.M.    Inspectors,    and   which   has    met    with    oonsidenble 
success.      I    think    it   quite  worth   mentioning.      The  boji 
are  chiefly  kept  at  school  work  till  they  are  thirteen.    Thsf 
are  then  apprenticed  out  to  such  trades  as  brass  casting,  minig 
metals,  sugar  boiling,  steel-pen  work,  rolling  and  tempering 
steel,  copper  goods  generally.     The  School  is  responsible  fir 
the  boy's  board,  lodging,  and   clothing  till  his  time  in  the 
School  expires.     If  he  is  then  earning  enough  to  keep  himadf, 
well  and  good — if  not,  he  gets  more  help  either  in  the  SoImqI 
itself  or  in  one  of  the  Homes  for  Working  Boys'  Institatkmi^ 
of  which  we  have  none  here  : — they  are  of  a  similar  class  (but 
much  better,  I  think)  to  the  Industrial  Brigade  in  Edinborgk 
Of  course  Birmingham  is  specially  favoured,  as  beinff  ui 
centre  of  skilled  labour,  for  such  an  experiment  as  the  wove, 
but  there  are  few  towns  in  which  something  of  the  kind  oonld 
not  be  attempted.     To  furnish  sufficient  industrial  training  fol 
girls  is  not  so  easy.     Sewing,  knitting,  laundry  work,  Ug^ 
paper  box-making  are  the  industries  mainly  employed.    K 
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nne  knowledge  of  plain  cooking  and  the  domestic  economy 
f  an  artisan's  house  could  be  added,  some  advantage  would  be 
^ed. 

But  it  is  urged  in  not  a  few  quarters  that  prison  and 
Reformatory  labour  and  the  selling  of  the  produce  is  unfair 
to  the  ordinary  manufacturer  and  trader.     This  is   a  view 
wUch  deserves  to  be  treated  with  much  deference.     But  it 
Beems  to  me  that  it  can  be  very  fairly  met  by  such  considera^ 
tioos  as  these : — {I)  The  good  of  the  greatest  number  must 
ihrays  be  the  chief  end  of  government,  and  if,  for  the  sake  of 
BOcieCy  in  general,  it  is  important  that  prisoners  should  work 
at  labour  which  is  paying,  then  the  limited  number  of  indi- 
Tiduals  whose  profits  may  be  diminished  must  make  up  their 
minds  to  submit  to  this  grievance  for  the  sake  of  the  conunon- 
wealth.     (2)  There  should  be  no  attempt  to  undersell;  the 
material  and  work   ought  to   be  of  the  very  best,  and  the 
highest  market  price  for  the  commodity  sought.     (3)  As  far  as 
possible,  a  great  variety  of  occupations  ought  to  be  carried  on, 
for  this  reason  among  others,  that  if  that  is  done  there  never 
can  be  any  unfair  competition  with  industries  outside,  seeing 
tliat  the  number  of  prisoners  is  always  very  small  when  com- 
pared with  the  population  at  liberty.     (4)  The  circumstance 
that  it  is  necessary,  on  the  one  hand,  to  keep  some  prisoners 
in  solitary  confinement,  and  that  only  carefully  selected  classi* 
fied  prisoners  can  be  trained  at  associated  work ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  many  industries  require  congregated  labour 
for  this  being  carried  on,  must  always  operate  as  an  effectual 
check  on  the  evil  complained  of.     This,  of  course,  does  not 
apply  to  Reformatories.     But  in  this  connection  I  may  notice 
that  it  has  long  seemed  to  me  that  far  too  little  use  is  made  of 
prisoners  in  healthful  out-door  labour.     The  construction  of 
docks  and  harbours  of  refuge,  the  reclamation  of  river  entrances^ 
marsh  lands,  and  moors,  offer  a  varied  and  useful  scope  for 
employment. 

I  have  already  occupied  the  time  of  the  section  too  long, 
or  I  should  have  liked  to  say  something  about  Discharged 
Prisoners'  Aid  Societies,  whose  object  it  is  to  promote  good 
conduct  by  providing  useful  and  remunerative  work  on  liberation 
&om  prison.  Money  aid  at  such  a  time  is  often  injurious,  but 
an  industrial  scheme,  as  by  providing  *  work  wards '  attached 
to  local  centres,  in  which  prisoners  may  be  eligible  for  employ- 
nent^  seems  open  to  no  objection. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  T.  B.  LI.  Baker  (Gloucester)  said  he  was  often  reminded  \tj 
ivhat  he  heard  in  Aberdeen  of  the  great  difference  between  tihe  habki 
and  opinions  of  the  North  and  South.     Some  of  Sheriff  Thomm*i 
opinions,  as  to  the  indelible  gaol  taint  and  the  '  savage  determination  of 
all  imprisoned  to  make  themselves  as  obnoxious  as  possible/  oertaioly 
would  not  be  true  of  the  South,  though  doubtless  the  Sheriff  must  be  r^ 
in  speaking  of  Scotland.     When  Reformatories  were  first  started  in  the 
South,  it  was  with  a  higher  view  than  the  mere  reformation  of  the 
children  sent  to  them.     It  was  hoped  by  receiving  first  all  the  oAeo* 
convicted,  and  aflerv/ards  all  on  their  second  conviction,  to  preveDt  the 
existence  of  the  oflen -convicted  skilled  leaders  in  crime,  and  by  remor- 
ing  the  infectious  element  to  prevent  the  fall  of  more  than  they  had 
opportunities  of  reforming.     The  event  proved  this  to  be  right  At  the 
beginning,  in  1856,  the  number  convicted  was  13,981.     But  although 
1,000  were  not  received  per  annum,  in  1860  the  number  was  redooed 
to  8,029)  showing  that  for  each  one  whom  they  had  the  possibili^  of 
reforming  they  prevented  five  from  falling.     As  to  the  ten  days*  im- 
prisonment, he  considered  it  an  important  advantage.     A  boy  who  \m 
stolen  knows  that  he  has  to  be  punished ;  and  if  sent  direct  to  the 
Heformatory,  he  looks  on  that  as  his  punishment,  and  hates  it.    If  aeot 
first  to  gaol  he  comes  to  the  Reformatory  as  a  relief  and  with  goodwilL 
Trained  boys  were  so  far  better  fitted  for  the  Army  or  Navy,  ezceot 
that  they  seldom  measured  sufiicient  inches  for  either.     But  he  woald 
greatly  regret  to  see  boys  sentenced  and  compelled  to  serve  in  either, 
if  they  entered  the  Service  voluntarily  it  would  be  for  many  the  belt 
course  they  could  follow,  but  to  compel  them  to  join  woidd  make  it 
fieem  like  a  part  of  their  punishment,  which  would  have  a  bad  effiKt; 
while  to  the  outer  world  the  idea  that  criminals  were  condemned  to 
serve  in  the  Army  would  have  the  worst  possible  effect. 

Mr.  R.  Denny  Urlin,  Barrister-at-Law  (Hon.  Sec.  to  the  Section), 
remarked  on  the  importance  of  this  question  as  shown  by  the  i^t  w 
the  Home  Secretary  had  lately  received  a  deputation  upon  it.  The 
answer  of  that  Minister  was  of  course  most  courteous,  but  it  was  not 
very  explicit.  An  understanding  was  arrived  at,  however,  that  Ae 
Government  would  consider  thia  question  of  labour  within  the  prison.  As 
public  opinion  had  to  be  formed  upon  the  subject,  it  was  one  pecoliaify 
well  fitted  for  discussion.  A  dignified  tone  was  given  to  the  diKiUBoa 
by  the  extremely  able  and  well-considered  Paper  of  Sheriff  ThomsoiL 
The  Sheriff  told  the  section  that  the  primaiy  object  of  labour  in  prisoni 
was  not  to  create  a  profitable  fund.  If  by  happy  accident^  howerer, . 
the  work  could  be  made  remunerative,  so  much  the  better.  He  entirelT 
agreed  in  the  Sheriff's  condemnation  of  the  useless  work  to  whid 
prisoners  were  often  set — especially  in  former  years.  The  treadmill  WM 
one  of  the  most  absurd  of  institutions.  It  was  useless  for  remunentiTe 
ends,  and  its  effect  on  the  prisoner's  mind  was  entirely  bad.  It  was  open 
to  the  further  objection  that  it  pressed  very  unequally  on  differeol 
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Hie  historic  practice  of  oakum-picking  was  also  open  to  objeo- 
ion.  He  was  informed  by  a  friend  that  the  dexterous  thief  found  moded 
i  ^ddng  oaknm  twice  as  &st  as  the  simple-minded  prisoner,  who  had 
lerer  been  put  up  to  *  dodges '  which  rendered  the  task  compamtivelj 
»8T.  The  labour  to  which  a  man  was  set  in  prison  should  be  useful 
ind  lemmieratiTe,  and  of  such  a  character  that  the  knowledge  of  it 
might  be  of  use  to  him  in  his  after  years.     It  was  important,  where 

Knble,  to  reform  the  physique  of  town  criminals  by  out-door  work, 
e  fltatistica  giren  with  regard  to  Old  Mill  Reformatory  were  of  the 
date  of  1874 ;  and  it  would  hare  been  better  to  have  given  more  recent 
informatioD.  In  regard  to  many  public  questions  the  want  of  recent 
fltitifltics  was  a  great  disadvantage.  He  was  surprised  to  find  that  the 
defltination  of  the  Old  Mill  criminals  was  so  well  knowp  ;  for  when  they 
departed  thdr  object  was  not  apparently  to  get  to  the  uttermost  ends 
of  Ae  earth  as  it  were ;  but  they  seemed  to  be  attracted  magnetically 
to  (he  country  irom  which  they  sprung.  Thaf^  of  course,  testified  m 
fiTOiir  of  the  system  of  Old  Mill,  and  also  tended  to  show  I'uat  the 
'  bnmd  *  of  whidi  so  much  was  said  was  not  so  serious  afler  all.  If  it 
were,  surelv  those  who  were  released  would  banish  themselves.  Weighty 
olijections  had  been  taken  to  the  employment  of  [)ri8oners  in  businesses 
of  limited  extent  and  in  the  few  occupations  wliich  were  open  to  blind 
people.  It  was  not  desirable  to  interfere  unduly  with  the  little  work 
thef  could  do.  The  most  difficidt  part  of  the  question  was  the  alleged 
lirahy  with  ordinary  working  men.  The  poor  and  honest  workman  could 
sot  be  asked  to  submit,  for  merely  philosophical  reasons,  to  be  undersold* 
Of  course  the  kind  of  work  to  be  done  must  be  decided  in  every  locality 
iccording  to  the  circumstances  of  the  locality ;  but  Sheriff  Thomson 
hid  laid  dovm  excellent  rules  applicable  to  all  the  empire. 

Mr.  Makk  Whitwill  (Bristol)  said  that  lie  had  heard  many  papers 
read  and  many  speechts  delivered  on  the  subject,  but  he  had  never 
listened  to  a  paper  which  had  given  him  more  pleasure  than  that  of 
Sheriff  Thomson's.  It  expressed  in  nearly  every  respect  his  own  views 
with  reference  to  the  treatment  of  juvenile  offenders.  He  objected  to 
the  imprisonment  before  confinement  in  a  Reformatory.  If  Mr.  Baker's 
ngament  was  the  only  one  that  could  be  adduced  in  favour  of  retaining 
that  previous  imprisonment,  it  ought  not  long  to  be  retained.  It  was 
of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  labour  of  boys  in  Reformatories  and 
prijions  should  be  useful,  if  it  was  to  have  its  proper  moral  effect.  He 
eame  from  a  city  in  which  much  noise  had  been  made  in  reference  to 
bnuh-making.  While  he  believed  that  there  had  been  some  exaggera- 
tion in  those  complaints,  he  was  of  opinion  that  it  was  undesirable  that 
thoee  in  confinement  should  be  employed  to  any  great  extent  in  trades 
of  a  limited  character ;  but  that  with  respect  to  labour  in  Reformatories 
•nd  Industrial  .Schools,  the  spirit  of  the  regulations  of  the  New  Prisons 
Act  should  be  observed. 

Mr.  Peter  Esslemont  (Aberdeen)  said  he  desired  to  emphasise 
what  was  said  by  the  learned  Sheriff  as  to  the  degrading  influence  on 
priaoners  firom  being  sentenced  to  unproductive  labour.  That  had  the 
effect,  upon  the  mind  of  the  prisoner,  of  instilling  into  it  something  like 
•the  idea  that  there  Avas  malice  in  the  design  of  the  law.     The  fruitless- 
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neflB  of  the  labour  necessarily  fosters  a  feeling  that  the  mere  I 
of  inflictiDg  punishment  is  the  ruling  motiye.  The  employment  of  i 
prisoner  in  productive  labour  would  act  otherwise.  The  prisoPT  woqU 
at  all  events  feel  that  he  was  doing  something  which,  if  it  wonld  notia 
some  measure  recompense  for  his  ill-doing,  would  be  som*  veton  lo 
the  Htate  for  the  expense  of  what  it  is  to  be  hoped  he  would  look  upos 
as  remedial  punishment.  As  to  the  relation  of  prison  labour  to  tbi 
labour  market,  he  had  never  been  able  to  see  that  this  involved  m 
difficulty.  There  was  something  false  in  the  notion  that  it  could  be 
right  to  keep  any  class  of  the  community  idle ;  and  there  was  to  )m 
mind  no  reason  why  prison  labour  should  not  come  into  competitiQs 
with  the  ordinary  labour  market.  If  in  prisons  certain  work  coqU  be 
done  cheaper  and  better  than  elsewhere,  there  was  no  good  reason  irbr 
it  should  not  be.  The  idea  in  the  minds  of  some  of  the  working  dm 
that  their  own  labour* was  rendered  unremunerative  by  the  rivalijof 
prison  labour,  was  based  on  a  delusion.  The  fact  was  that,  althoqgh 
half  the  hands  now  employed  in  any  industry  were  tied  up,  it  did  not 
follow  that  there  would  be  any  better  remuneration  to  those  who  con- 
tinue to  be  engaged  in  it.  The  range  of  the  whole  principle  was  lo 
wide  that  it  could  not  be  settled  within  the  scope  of  any  single  indutiT, 
or  even  an  individual  country.  For  the  great  fact  remained  that  toe 
idle  have  to  be  maintained  by  the  industriouii.  In  regard  to  labour  ire 
must  take  the  princi])le  of  supply  and  demand ;  and  he  saw  no  reaiin 
why  we  should  endeavour  to  confine  work  to  this  country  that  can  be 
done  cheaper  and  l)etter  ekewhere,  nor  could  he  see  any  reason  wbj 
work  that  could  be  done  cheaper  and  better  in  prisons,  should  not  be 
given  to  prisons.  The  principle  of  free  trade  should  rule  here  aa  ia 
other  matters.  Of  course,  if  prison  labour  was  worth  a  sljilling,  thai 
was  no  reason  why  the  prison  authorities  should  undersell,  offering  it 
for  tenpencc.  As  to  the  question  of  imprisonment  before  refomatorj 
discipline,  there  was  a  difficulty  from  a  danger  of  making  the  entranoeto 
theKefbrmatory  too  respectable.  Already  cas<'s  were  known  of  indifferat 
parents  showing  anxiety  10  get  their  children  into  Reformatory  schooli^ 
even  through  the  prison  cell.  On  the  other  hand,  apart  from  the  qtMi- 
tion  whether  a  child's  imprisonment  had  a  prejudicial  influence  upoaili 
prospects,  it  was  certain  that  there  were  feelings  in  the  child*aowa 
mind  with  regard  to  imprisonment,  which  must  be  respected.  Tbe 
child  would  grow  up  with  the  sense  of  having  been  a  prisoner,  nd 
that  sense  of  degradation  remained  with  it — a  weight  and  a  hindraact 
to  its  future  well-being — even  though  it  were  concealed  from  oCheif. 

Major  Koss  (Aberdeen)  said  that  on  the  question  of  the  faimeaicl 
prison  labour  to  the  artisan,  he  had  simply  to  say  that  prison  and  n- 
formatory  managers  must  on  no  account  enter  the  labour  maricet  wilk 
a  cheaper  article  than  other  tradesmen  could  supply.  There  would  ba 
no  argument  to  defend  them  if  they  did.  Let  them  take  what  pnfi^ 
they  could.  Why  should  not  the  labour  of  criminals  be  utilised  I7  tbe 
Government  to  its  fullest  extent  ?  It  was  incumbent  upon  the  Ooven^ 
ment  to  utilise  tliat  labour,  and  having  utilised  it,  to  avoid  aaIliB|  its 
product  under  market  price. 

Robert  Anderson,  LL.D.  (Secretary  to  the  English  Piiioii 
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ii)8aid  we  had  not  yet  taken  sufficient  pains  to  guard  against  our 
nnishments  haying  little  or  no  prejudicial  effect  upon  prisoners.  Much 
light  be  said  for  hanging  a  man,  but  he  did  not  see  what  justification 
OTO  be  urged  for  sending  a  man  out  of  prison  worse  than  he  entered 
L  The  experience  of  our  own  time  showed  that  to  be  imnecessary. 
[!he  State  was  not  capable  of  changing  men*s  hearts,  but  it  should  be 
cnonnble  for  administering  prisons  m  such  a  way  that  the  ordinary 
md  natural  effect  of  such  administration  would  be  beaeficial  and  not 
fijuriovs.  It  was  absolutely  unjustifiable,  and  was,  in  fact,  a  public 
•rime,  to  administer  prisons  so  that  their  inmates  should  be  worse  on 
eiving  prison  than  when  they  entered.  As  to  the  kind  of  prison 
jboar  to  be  adopted,  to  discuss  that  question  was  much  the  same  as  if 
;he^  were  to  discuss  the  future  of  the  young  members  of  that  associa- 
tkm— the  matter  must  be  left  m  take  care  of  itself.  There  must  be 
iee  trade.  Whereyer  any  new  thing  is  done  in  trade,  a  few  indi- 
ndinls  suffer,  communities  gain.  A  few  indiyiduals  would  suffer  by 
ifae  prison  trades,  but  in  the  long  run  things  would  right  themselves, 
ud  difficulties,  which  at  present  seemed  almost  insurmountable,  would 


jr«  Sheriff  Barclay  said  he  was  of  opinion  that  imprisonment 
|)efbre  reformatory  training  should  be  abolished.  It  was  also  clear  that 
by  means  of  prison  labour  we  should  not  undersell  free  labour,  and 
tbt  there  should  be  a  variety  of  trades  practised,  and  not  only  one, 
ind  ebpecially  one  which  belonged  to  a  particular  town.  He  would 
nther  keep  prisoners  idle  than  put  them  to  improductive  work.  The 
tread-miU  and  the  crank  were  perfectly  vicious.  Oakum-picking  was 
bfluiitary  and  produced  diseases  of  the  lungs.  He  could  not  conceive 
why  one  prisoner  should  be  put  into  prison  to  undergo  hard  labour, 
and  another  to  do  nothing.  If  labour  was  good  for  some,  it  was  good 
for  the  whole  of  the  prisoners>  He  remembered  a  man  whom  he  sent 
lo  prison  getting  his  sentence  quashed  by  the  Supreme  Court,  because 
his  sentence  had  omitted  to  provide  hard  labour,  according  to  the 
ftatute.  It  was  very  odd,  but  it  was  so.  It  seemed  to  him  like  a  man 
getting  hLs  sentence  quashed  because  he  was  not  hanged,  but  only  im- 
prisoned. The  learned  Sheriff,  in  concluding,  congratulated  the 
managers  of  Old  Mill  Keformatory  on  the  suggestive  name  of  their 
institution.  Like  the  mill  in  the  ikiry  tale  wliich  old  people  entered 
at  one  side  and  were  turned  out  young  at  the  other,  this  old  mill  was 
one  m  which  embryo  blackguards  were  put  in  at  one  side  and  turned 
oat  respectable  citizens  at  the  other.  He  hoped  it  would  keep  this 
distiaotive  name. 

Rev.  Dr.  Ace  (Gainsborough)  mentioned  the  case  of  a  prison 
manager  at  Devonport,  who  made  prisoners  work  zealously  and  saved 
much  money  to  that  borough.  One  of  his  plans  was  to  get  clothing 
from  the  vessels  and  make  the  men  wash  them.  This  was  a  laborious 
exercise,  which  the  prisoners  did  not  like.  However,  the  Government 
thought  their  punishment  was  not  sufficiently  deterrent,  and  sent  these 
prisoners  to  Bodmin.  At  Lewes  he  had  seen  military  prisoners  en- 
gaged in  the  idle  toil  of  carrying  shot  from  one  place  to  another.  No 
monl  or  physical  benefit  could  accrue  from  such  punishment.    He  was 
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against  the  imprisonment  of  children  prior  to  reformatory  discipline. 
Mr,  GroBS,  in  hia  Sunirnary  Jurisdiction  Amendment  Bill,  had  io^erted 
a  wise  provision  giving  magistrates  the  option  of  sending  children 
to  a  Reformatory  wiihoiit  committing  them  to  prison*  This  proTision 
ought  al»o  to  be  applied  to  vScotland, 

Mr,  A.  J*  S.  Maddison  (London )  wished  to  know  what  those  in  favour 
of  the  abolition  of  imprisonment  before  confinement  in  a  Kefonoatory 
would  substitiito  for  imprisonment,  in  order  to  maintain  the  diji^tinctioa 
between  Reformatories  and  Industrial  Schools,  He  agreed  with  Sheriff 
Thomson  that  work  in  these  penal  and  reformatory  institutions  should 
not  be  required  to  be  in  the  first  instance  profitable,  though  it  wa» 
des*irable  that  it  sbnuld  be  profitable,  and  though  in  his  view  it  would 
he  profitiihle  if  well  managed.  Tlie  ffiremost  indiiptries  in  indu^itrifll 
schools  should  he  those  likely  to  conduce  to  the  ultimate  advantage  of 
the  children.  Now,  if  such  tnides  as  tailoring  and  shoe'making  were 
abandoned  in  favour  of  pursuits  which  might  be  more  profitable  to  the 
institution,  an  injustice  would  be  done  to  the  lada.  A  Jad  who  emi- 
grated and  did  not  know  how  to  mend  hia  clothes  and  his  shoes  stood 
at  a  great  dis^advantjige  compared  with  the  Jad  who  knew  how  to  put  & 
sole  on  his  shoe,  and  to  mend  his  clothing.  Therefore,  he  thought  it 
desirable  that  all  inmates  should  be  taught  tailoring  and  shoeoiaking^ 
even  if  unremiinerative.  When  industries  not  so  useful  to  the  Jads 
were  chosen,  there  was  some  ground  for  suspicion  that  the  profit  of  the 
industrial  ilepartmcnt  had  usurped  I  he  position  of  the  lioy's  immediate 
welfare,  which  should  ever  be  the  first  object  of  the  school,  and  there 
was  a  danger  that  their  education  might  be  sacrificed  Uy  meet  the 
presanre  of  orders.  If  these  orders  were  to  be  executed  at  a  lower 
price  than  tlint  to  he  ohtainctd  in  the  open  market,  it  would  not  be  sur- 
prising if  there  should  be  an  outcry  against  such  abuse  of  Reformatories 
or  prison  industry. 

Mn  Sheriff  Watson  (Aberdeen)^  who  made  no  remarks  on  the 
special  (]ueiition  before  the  Bection,  described  it  as  monstrous  that 
children  should  be  sent  to  prison  at  alb  He  re^p^tted  that  it  wa« 
possible  to  send  children  to  prison  ibr  offences  under  police  biJIs^  and 
he  hoped  that  au  opinion  would  be  expressed  by  the  section  on  the 
Bystem  of  imprisoning  children  previoui^  to  their  detention  in  a  Relorm* 
atory. 

Mr.  C*  F,  RuKCY  (Aberdeen)  also  disapproved  of  imprisonment 
prior  to  reformatory  discipline*  Referring  to  Mr.  Urlin*8  remarks  on 
the  Old  Mill  statistics,  he  pointed  out  that  for  five  years  the  managers 
had  been  able  to  report  as  to  the  destination  of  their  former  popila 
**  none  unknown." 

Mr.  J.  H.  Raper  (Manchester)  thought  it  desirable  that  the  section 
should  come  to  some  decision  on  the  special  question  before  it,  and 
send  it  to  the  Cotincih  It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  the  object  uf 
imprisonment  was  protection  to  society,  Tljat  must  be  the  primary 
object  of  legislation  bearing  on  the  punishment  of  crime.  Prisoners 
should  he  so  treated  that  there  should  be  on  their  part  the  maximum 
of  motive  for  keeping  out  of  prison »  and  the  minimum  of  motive  for 
going  in.     He  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  labour  was  not  a  de- 
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terrent.  He  fbund  that  prisoners  recoiled  from  the  cell  without  labour. 
As  SherifiE  Barclay  had  said,  a  man  had  appealed  because  of  iujuBtico 
being  done  to  him  when  his  sentence  did  not  include  labour.  Many 
nriscmerB  felt  themselves  much  more  comfortable  in  prison  than  out  of 
It  They  had  no  temptation  to  go  out.  They  said,  *  Here  I  am  quite 
oomfortable.  There  is  no  liquor  shop  here  to  lead  me  into  crime,  and  I 
gm  enjoying  better  health  than  usual.'  The  moment  they  got  out  they 
lad  to  run  the  gauntlet,  as  was  said  in  regard  to  Liverpool,  *  of  two 
mileB  of  liquor  shops ; '  and  before  twenty-four  hours  were  over,  some 
irere  back  in  gaol  again.  The  prisons  of  this  country  were  not  de- 
terrent — he*  made  that  general  proposition — for  a  particular  class  of 
people,  and  that  a  very  large  class.  It  was  stated  in  Manchester  the 
okher  day  that  one  woman,  in  passing  a  prison  in  Belfast,  was  heard  to 
BDg,  *  £Lome,  fiweet  home,'  for  it  was  the  only  home  she  recognised. 
She  had  been  'in'  above  100  times,  and  was  vacillating  between 
what  people  called  '  civilised  society,'  and  a  state  of  existence  much 
more  healthy  for  her.  He  knew  the  prison  case  to  which  Dr.  Ace 
refened ;  and  what  the  Government  meant  by  transferring  prisoners 
from  Devonport  to  Bodmin  was  inscrutable.  The  governor  of  the 
priaon  at  Devonport  had  reduced  the  desire  of  the  people  to  come  in 
to  inch  an  extent  that  he  had,  at  the  time  the  Association  met  in  Ply-* 
moath,  to  hire  the  female  labour  necessary  to  carry  out  his  contracts 
for  washing  and  laundry  work.  And  yet  his  was  a  labour  prison. 
Kbftwithstanding  this  luxury  of  labour,  which  diminished  the  general 
detenrent  character  of  a  prison,  the  moral  worth  of  a  good  man  at  the 
head  of  such  an  establishment  had  such  an  effect  upon  his  prisoners 
iStat  they  feared  to  come  back.  He  understood  a  part  of  the  good 
moral  work  was  to  keep,  as  it  were,  a  balance-sheet  for  each  prisoner, 
and  when  some  prisoners  found  that  they  had  earned  more  than  was 
expended  upon  them,  and  saw  that  they  had  been  making  money  for 
the  county,  however  much  they  preferred  work  to  solitary  confine-p 
ment,  they  allowed  their  repugnance  to  authorities  to  operate,  and 
they  resolved  not  to  return.  The  prison  governor  was  keeping  them 
in  splendid  health  at  twenty-one  pence  halfpenny  per  week  for  food  at 
the  time  named.  They  did  not  drink  champagne  or  consume  costly 
flonpe,  and  they  understood  the  value  of  oatmeal.  After  referring  to 
the  crowded  state  of  several  prisons,  and  the  potent  causes  of  crime  to 
be  found  in  the  drinking  system,  Mr.  Kaper  continued  and  said  he 
considered  labour  must  cease  to  be  regarded  as  a  deterrent,  though  as  an 
easential  to  health  it  could  not  be  abandoned  entirely.  Some  changes 
mnst  be  made  in  the  kind  of  labour,  as  the  competition  with  outside 
labour  presented  a  knotty  problem.  It  should,  of  course,  be  definitely 
understood  that  nothing  less  than  the  current  market  price  should  be 
the  sale  price ;  and  the  kind  of  labour  should  be  chosen  with  reference 
to  the  object  of  producing  in  the  mind  of  the  prisoner  an  imwiUingness 
to  go  back  to  prison.  He  would  like  the  section  to  send  a  resolution  to 
the  Council  on  this  subject. — Mr.  Baker  put  this  question : — You  said 
that  we  were  suffering  from  want  of  deterrents,  and  wanted  better 
meaoa  of  keeping  people  out  of  prison.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the 
Prisons  Act  has  been  passed  to  shut  up  sixty  prisons  because  they  are 
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not  wanted  7  In  my  own  county  we  had  room  for  600.  Oar  avenge 
nnmber  now  is  about  180. — Mr.  Rafer  :  My  observationa  referred  to 
the  populous  partfl  of  the  country.  I  am  glad  that  matters  are  not  n 
serious  in  Gloucesterrthire  and  the  West. — ^Mr.  Baker  :  The  total 
number  of  prisoners  in  gaol  is  much  less  than  formerly. 

Mr.  Sheriff  Thomson  said  he  was  gratified  to  find  that  hia  piper 
had  been  so  kindly  received.     Any  trouble  in  preparing  a  paper  m 
ibrgotten  when  it  was  so  well  received  by  an  audience  composed 
lai^ly  of  those  who  have  had  great  practical  experience  of  the  sob* 
ject.     He  felt  gratified  at  having  initiated  this  discussion  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Lord  Douglas  Gordon,  M.P.,  who  might  not  r^;ret  hsTing 
heard  the  arguments  when  the  questions  come  before  the  LegisUtore. 
His  (Sheriff  Thomson's)  position  was  that,  if  we  were  to  have  laboor 
in  prisons  at  all,  it  should  not  be  useless,  but  profitable  labour.  He  dkl 
not  say  that  because  of  the  desirability  of  saving  the  rates,  but  be- 
cause profitable  labour  was,  to  his  mind,  the  only  labour  that  cooM 
have  a  beneficial  efiect  upon  the  prisoners.     He  would  not  lay  down 
any  general  rule,  because  what  was  good  in  Devonport  was  uselea  id 
Aberdeen  ;  and  vice  versd.    His  objection  to  compulsory  imprlsonmeot 
before  entering  upon  reformatory  discipline  was  that  it  did  a  sapo- 
fiuous  amoimt  of  injury  to  the  lad  who  had  to  undergo  the  sentence. 
Send  a  lad  straight  to  the  Reformatory,  and  you  sent  him  from  wbit 
was  bad  to  what  was  good.     Send  him  to  prison,  you  sent  him  from 
what  was  bad  to  what  was  p^enerally  worse,  and  cruHhed  out  of  bia 
all  spirit  and  desire  to  do  good.     He  had  heard  no  aT^nment  whicb  in 
the  least  shook  the  view  he  took  the  liberty  of  expressing  at  the  oitt* 
set.     If  it  were  necessary,  he  would  be  prepared  to  move  '  That  tbii 
section  represent  to  the  general  Council  that,  in  the  opinion  of  thii 
section,  it  is  expedient  that  a  clause  be  introduced  into  the  next  con- 
venient  measure  before  Parliament  with  the  view  of  putting  an  end  to 
this  provision  of  compulsory  imprisonment*     He  believed  there  im 
such  a  clause  in   the  Summary  Jurisdiction  Bill,  which  would  be 
brought  forward  again  next  session,  but  which  was   not  to  apply  to 
Scotland.     There  could  be  no  reason  why  such  a  provision  should  not 
apply  to  thp  kingdom  generally.     As  to  the  employment  of  prisoneti; 
he  wished  it  to  be  understood  that  his  argument  was  that  if,  in  tbe 
employment  of  labour  as  a  means  of  strengthening  the  character  of  the 
prisoners,  profit  should  come,  so  much  the  better ;  but  there  should  be 
no  aiming  at  profit.    Let  profits  come  if  they  would,  and  probablj 
they  would  come  under  right  management ;  but  the  object  should  be 
this — moral  strengthening  and,  in   tlie   case  of  lads,  instruction  in  a 
trade  by  which  they  could  earn  an  honest  living.     Mr.  Raper  bad 
stated  afl  his  opinion  that  labour  ought  not  to  be  used  as  a  detenent 
at  all.     But  we  had  to  choose  between  two  evils ;  for  a  man  sent  onljto 
the  crank  or  kept  in  idleness  was  simply  ruined.  He  would  not  do  any- 
thing with  zest ;  whereas  if  he  had  been  engaged  on  any  trade  durins 
his  imprisonment,  he  was  physicallv  improved,  for  his  limbs  had  beesa 
exercised.     He  had  that  comfortable  feeling  always  produced  in  a  maa 
by  really  honest  toil  and  endeavour.     He  had  a  trade  at  his  fingenB' 
enda,  and  might  possibly  resolve  to  take  advantage  of  that  trade.  Ali^as 
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months  of  utter  IdleneaSf  with  no  one  to  speak  to  but  the  chapMii, 
whose  ministrations  might  be  excellent,  but  whose  society  may  not  be 
lively,  he  went  out,  and  probably  spent  \m  first  free  hours  in  the 
fienre^t  public-house  and  became  as  bad  as  ever.  What  Mr,  Raper 
md  as  to  the  balance-sheet  beii^g  eh  own  to  the  prisoDer  rather  told 
against  that  gentleman's  argumeDt,  and  went  to  show  that  labour  was  a 
deteiTent  to  the  man  who  would  not  go  baick  to  prison  to  work  for  the 
comitj.  Mr.  Raper  proposed  that  this  section  i^hould  make  a  repre 
sentation  to  the  Council,  in  view  of  a  poasibie  further  representation 
being  made  by  that  larger  body  to  the  Legislature.  In  regard  to  that 
be  might  point  out  that  there  was,  in  the  Prisons  (Scotland)  Act,  a 
<*laase  which  quite  recognised  remunerative  labour.  The  Howard 
AflW>ciation  in  their  j)eriodical  were  acknowledging  more  and  more 
warmly  the  moral  value  of  remunerative  labour  io  prisona. 

Mr.  Rapeb  asked  Mr.  Baker  to  move  the  resolution,  asking  the 
Council  to  consider  the  propriety  of  memorialising  Government  to 
secure  in  the  amendment  of  tl:ie  Summary  Juri&iiction  Laws  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  preliminary  imprisonment.  Sheriff  Thomson^ — He  will  not 
move  it.  He  is  against  us,  Mr.  Raper— I  wish  to  make  a  convert  of 
hini. 

TheCeAiRJiAK — The  resolution  might  be  passed  in  this  form  :  *  Tbat 
thta  section  requests  the  Coimcil  of  the  Associatioo  to  take  into  con- 
■id^ation  the  existence  of  compulsory  imprisonmen!;  before  detention 
in  a  Reformatory,  and  to  petition  tlie  Government  to  introduce  in  tlie 
fim  convenient  measure  a  clause  giving  magistrates  the  option  of  dis- 
pelling with  this  preliminary  imprisonment,'  Sheriff  Thomson — I 
^oold  be  glad  to  move  lliat  Sheriff  Watson — I  would  second  it,  Mr. 
Bafer — Could  we  not  get  Mr*  Baker  to  seconil  it  ?  Mr.  Baker  said 
be  and  his  friends  had  strongly  urged  the  continuance  of  the  very 
thing  the  resolution  wished  to  abolish.  Sheriff  Barclay — Tlmt  was 
twenty  years  ago.  Mr.  Maddison  said  if  the  clause  were  made 
optional  J  a  magistrate  who  did  not  exercise  his  option  would  iacur 
odium.  Sheriff  Thomson — A  good  magistrate  is  willing  to  incur 
odium^  and  is  doing  that  every  day.  Mr,  Bakkr  said  he  could  not 
20  against  his  reformatory  brethren  in  England  on  this  matter* — 
The  re-^olution  was  seconded  by  Sheriff  Watson  and  was  put  to  the 
meeting.  No  one  diasenliug,  it  was  declared  carried,  and  ihe  section 
idjonmed. 
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LAW   OF  INFANTICIDE,> 

Can    ant/   better  Measuren  be   devised  for  the  Prevention  and 

Punishment  of  Infanticide  f     Suggestions  for  the  Amend* 
ment  of  the  Criminai  Law.     By  JOFlN   DoVE   WiLSON, 

Sheriff- Substitute  for  Aberdeen  and  Kincardine. 

IN  times  less  civilised  than  ours  infanticide  was  a  practice  the 
prevalence  of  which  is  now  hardly  to  be  believed*  It  was 
not  even  reckoned  a  crime  ;  in  certain  cases  it  counted  as  a 
duty.  And  there  are  still  wide  countries  wliere  the  practice 
continues,  if  not  with  eneouragomentj  at  least  with  impunity.  It 
is  melancholy  to  have  to  think  that  only  two  of  the  great  reli- 
gions of  the  world  can  be  credited  ^\-ith  having  set  themselves 
earnestly  against  the  practice*  It  has  been,  however,  to  the 
influence  of  religion  and  to  the  general  advance  in  morals  that 
the  vast  improvement  which  unquestionably  has  taken  place  in 
OTir  part  of  the  globe,  and  in  our  times,  in  regard  to  infanticide, 
has  been  d  iie,  for  the  action  of  the  secular  laws  dealing  mth  it 
is,  and  seems  almost  always  to  have  been,  eminently  unreason- 
able, irregular,  and  capricious,  and  therefore  utterly  inefficient. 
Statistics  showing  the  precise  extent  to  which  infanticide 
exists,  and  showing  whether,  at  the  present  moment,  it  is  in- 
creasing or  diminishing,  are  not  obtainable ;  but  the  influencea 
of  a  religious,  moral,  and  educational  kind  which  work  against 
it,  are  of  such  strength,  and  are  now  certainly  not  less  strong 
than  they  were,  that  I  see  no  reason  to  suppose  that  there  hits 
been  any  turn  of  the  tide*  In  the  case  of  lawful  children  it 
can  hardly  be  said  to  exist  at  al!  now.  It  is  in  the  case  only  ot 
illegitimate  children  that  it  still  exists,  but  it  exists  there  to  a 
serious  extent.  It  is  a  disgrace  to  our  civilisation  that  it  exists 
at  all,  and  in  order  to  justify  a  change  of  a  law,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  show  that  matters  under  it  are  becoming  worse.  It  is 
enough  to  show  that  the  law  itself  does  little  or  no  good,  and 
that  changes  might,  without  diflSculty,  be  made  in  it,  which 
would  give  the  reasonable  prospect  of  more  rapidly  helping  to 
extinguish  the  evil  which  is  to  be  dealt  with, 

The  present  law  as  to  the  crime  of  infanticide  errs  mainly  from 
good  intentions*  Impressed  strongly  with  the  enormity  of  the 
crime,  the  law  has  prescribed  for  it  a  punishment  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  enforce.     The  law  declares  the  crime  of  infantimde 
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to  be  murder,  and  the  penalty  to  be  death.  If  this  declaratioii 
were  of  use  to  repress  the  crime  I  should  be  slow  to  find  fault 
with  it.  But  it  is  not  what  the  law  declares,  but  what  the  law 
does,  which  is  of  consequence  in  this  matter.  The  dicta  of 
legal  commentators,  more  or  less  learned,  and  the  words  of 
statutes,  more  or  less  clear,  are  of  comparatively  little  conse- 
quence on  this  point.  The  persons  to  wliora  this  branch  of  the 
law  epeaksy  namely,  the  mothers  and  fathers  of  illegitimate 
children,  form  the  lowest  class  of  society  which  is  higher  than 
the  haliitual  crimioal  population.  As  a  class  they  care  nothing 
for  mere  threats,  and  are  only  too  well  accustomed  to  strong 
Iftngnage.  \V1iat  speaks  to  this  class  in  the  language  they 
imderstand,  is  the  action  of  the  CrimiDal  Courts.  A\niat 
actually  happens,  is  the  thiug  which  they  thoroughly  know  and 
appreciate.  They  know  what  their  neighbours  have  done— 
blow  it  better  than  we  do — and  they  see  what  in  the  way  of 
punishment  or  escape  lias  been  the  result ;  and  that  is  what 
they  understand  of  the  criminal  law.  In  the  case  of  infanti* 
dde  what  is  it  that  the  law  thus  understood  does  ?  It  does  two 
things  perfectly  capable  of  appreciation  by  the  meanest  capa^ 
city,  (1)  It  never  punisties  infanticide  as  if  it  were  murder; 
ind  (2)  in  a  great  many  cases,  it  either  allows  infanticide  to 
eicape  altogether  without  punishment,  or  it  punishes  it  inade- 
quately. 

I  presume  that  no  one  can  doubt  the  fact  that  infanticide 
is  not  jmnished  as  if  it  were  murder — that  is,  that  it  is  never 
followed  by  capital  punishment.  At  no  very  distant  time  it 
was  punished  capitally.  'When  people  were  hanged  for  rubbery, 
forgery,  thefts,  and  other  minor  offences,  women  were  also 
kan^ed  for  infanticide.  But  since  it  became  the  law  that 
murder  was  to  be  the  only  crime  that  was  to  be  followed  by 
capital  punishment,  infanticide  has  not,  for  this  purpose,  been 
tieated  as  if  it  were  murder.  The  legal  definition  of  the  crime 
as  murder  has  been  retained,  but  its  proper  result  has  not  fol- 
lowed. How  this  happens  is  a  thing  of  which  no  satisfactory 
explanation  is  possible.  But  courts  of  law  are  often  forced  to 
le  in  advance  of  the  law  itself,  and  they  often  respond  far  more 
WDsitively  than  the  Legislature  to  the  action  of  public  opinion, 
tod  public  opinion  has  pronounced  most  distinctly  that  mothers 
ire  not  to  be  pnnished  capitally  for  infanticide.  In  the  great 
Biajority  of  cases  the  jury  find  some  reason  for  not  returning  a 
terdict  of  murder.  Rare  cases  still  occur  where  the  verdict  is 
returned  and  sentence  of  death  is  prououuced,  but  the  sentence 
is  tiever  carried  out.  One  such  case  occurred  last  winter — 
tbe  caae  of  Mahoney— with  the  sole  result  of  directing  public 
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attention  to  the  horror  and  cruelty  of  aolemnly  eenteuciiig 
miBerable,  ignorant  girl  to  a  fearuil  puniBhment,  which  tha 
was  not  the  least  idea  of  enforcing.  For  the  laat  tiiirtj  jm 
I  believe  there  has  not  been  a  single  instance  of  a  motiber  beiii 
executed  for  infanticide. 

Here  we  meet  a  grave  fact.  The  law  prescribea  a  oertan 
punishment,  and  the  Legislature  will  not  alter  the  law.  Te 
the  action  of  all  concerned  in  enforcing  this  law — ci  jodgai 
juries,  witnesses,  prosecutors,  and  Home  Secretaries — is  nd 
that  the  law  practically  does  not  exist  Is  it  the  law  or  ihn 
practice  which  is  wrong?  For  my  part,  I  have  no  hesitatiQi 
m  answering  that  it  is  the  law.  Granting,  for  the  sake  of  sr 
gument,  that  death  is  in  the  ordinary  case  the  proper  puniib. 
ment  for  murder,  it  is  not  the  proper  punishment  forinfiuiticide 
If  there  are  to  be  degrees  in  crime,  it  is  surely  a  less  crim^^ 
though  it  is  infinitely  sorrowful  that  it  should  have  to  be  laid 
at  all— for  the  mother  to  check  at  its  threshold  the  life  she  hu 
just  given,  before  duties  are  undertaken,  or  responsibilitieB  in- 
curred, than  it  is  for  one  person  deliberately  to  take  the  lift  tf 
another.  And  the  motives  which  lead  to  the  crime  of  iiifiinti* 
cide  are  of  a  very  different  character  from  those  which  lead  to 
the  ordinary  crime  of  murder.  The  worst  of  mothers  wooll 
rather  keep  her  child.  Commonly  it  is  when  shunned  by  Imt 
relatives,  and  deserted  by  him  who  of  all  others  ought  to  iidp 
her,  that  she  yields,  crushed  in  despair,  to  what  she  believes  to 
be  an  awful  necessity.  Sometimes,  too,  the  thought  of  liea 
own  broken  life  must  rise  before  her : 

*  Thou  know'st  what  a  thing  is  poverty 

Among  the  fallen  on  evil  days. 
'Tis  crime,  and  fear,  and  in^my, 

And  houseless  want,  in  frozen  ways 
Wandering  ungarmented,  and  pain, 
And,  worse  than  all,  that  inward  stain, 
Foul  self-contempt,  which  drowns  in  sneers 
Youth's  starlight  smile,  and  make  its  tears 
First  like  hot  gall,  then  dry  for  ever. 
And  well  thou  know'st  a  mother  never 
Would  doom  her  children  to  this  ill.' 

The  mother  often,  indeed,  gives  way  to  the  crime  amid  lor- 
roundings  of  pain,  and  i^hame,  and  misery,  enough  almost  to 
shake  reason  itself,  and  the  popular  sentiment  which  refoiei  to 
confound  her  crime — wicked  as  it  is  —with  the  dime  of  Un 
who  kills  wife  or  neighbour,  I  believe  to  be  thoroughly  light 
Before  those  who  hesitate  to  follow  me  to  this  conduooQ 
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I  desire  to  place  another  consideration.     In  criminal  law  the 
question  of  what  is  practicable  cannot  be  disregarded.    If  there 
be  anyone  who  maintains  that  death  is  the  proper  punishment 
finr  infanticide,  I  desire  to  point  out  to  him  that  it  is  absolutely 
impossible  to  carry  out  his  view.     Judges  do  not  willingly  fail 
to  enforce  an  existing  law.     Their  failmg  is  too  much  reve- 
rence for  an  existing  law,  simply  because  it  exists.     Nor  do 
juries  willingly  ignore  the  force   of  evidence.      Everything 
teems  favourable  for  the  enforcement  of  the  present  law;  and 
yet  the  barrier  which  the  feeling  of  the  country  has  set  against 
it  has  been  so  absolute  that  the  present  generation  has  not  seen 
one  instance  of  its  being  enforced.     In  Parliament  and  else- 
where men  may  be  found  to  argue  in  favour  of  the  law,  but 
experience  shows  that  whenever  a  man  is  brought  into  any  po- 
litiOD  where  the  responsibility  of  enforcing  it  rests  in  any  degree 
!       (m  his  shoulders,  he  yields,  and  the  law  remains  inoperative. 
\.  Having  shown,  as  I  believe,  that  the  present  law  neither  is, 

I.      nor  ought  to  be,  nor  can  be  enforced,  it  might  be  thought  that 
^       enough  had  been  done  to  prove  that  the  law   ought  to   be 
;       altered;    but  we — being  a  practical  people — would  be  quite 
content  that  our  law  should  say  one  thing  and  do  another,  so 
\       long  as  we  could  not  directly  trace  to  this  state  of  matters  what 
I       we  call  practical  evils.     Unfortunately,  these  practical"  evils 
I       are  sufficiently  numerous,  and  this  brings  me  to  tne  second  fact 
■        which  I  said  attended  the  working  of  the  present  law,  namely, 
that  infanticide  often  escapes  or  is  inadequately  punished.     In 
order  fully  to  explain  how  it  is  that  this  happens,   I  must 
go  a  little  into  detail.     There  are  two  divisions  into  which  the 
crime  of  infanticide  naturally  falls.     The  crime  may  be  com- 
mitted, in  the  first  place,  intentionally,  by  the  infliction,  for 
example,  of  violence,  or  by  the  deliberate  withholding  of  the 
means  necessary  for  the  child's  survival.     In  the  second  place, 
the  crime  may  be  committed  without  positive  intention,  but 
through  culi)able  neglect — that  is,  by  the  mother  culpably  neg- 
lecting to  take  the  precautions  and  use  the  means  necessary 
to  secure  the  child's  survival.     The  former  may  be  called  in- 
tentional infanticide,  and  the  latter,  infanticide  through  culpable 
n^lect. 

In  cases  of  intentional  infanticide  there  is  perhaps  not  very 
much  in   Scotland  to  complain  of  in  the  way  of  escapes  or 
inadequate  punishments.     Under  our  Scotch  law,  which  per- 
iDits  the  jury,  on  a  charge  of  murJer,  to  return  a  verdict  of  cul- 
pable homicide  (manslaughter),  a  conviction  is  usually  obtained 
where  the  evidence  is  sufficient,  and  an  adequate  punishment 
. — usually  penal  servitude  for  a  lengthened  period — follows.     I 
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Am  not  prepared  to  say,  however^  that  there  are  not,  even  in 
Scotlnna,  cases  where  the  jury,  pressed  by  the  charge  ht 
murder  lying  before  them,  have  not  taken  refuge  in  the  ve^ 
diet  of  not  proven.  But  it  is  in  England  that  the  nambo*  of 
escapes  from  punishment  for  intentional  infanticide  is  large. 

The  law  of  England  as  to  intentional  infanticide  is  in  i 
most  remarkable  condition.  According  to  the  English  law  i 
difference  of  a  material  kind  is  made,  according  to  whether  the 
child  has  been  killed  before  or  after  complete  birth.  Acoordbg 
to  the  law  of  England — I  quote  the  words  of  an  English  Uw* 
y  er — *  To  kill  a  child  during  the  act  of  birth  is  at  law  no 
offence  at  all.'  I  understand  that  in  certain  cases,  under  cer- 
tain statutory  provisions,  the  offence  may  be  punished  (by  a 
comparatively  short  punishment)  as  that  of  procuring  abortKm, 
provided  that  that  offence  be  charged ;  but  it  seems  to  be  the 
fact  that  in  almost  no  case  can  the  killing  of  a  child  during 
birth  be  adequately  punished.  The  reason  given  in  the  Eng- 
lish law-books  for  their  law,  is  that,  infanticide  being  marderi 
there  can  be  no  murder  committed  until  the  person  of  the  chSd 
be  separate  from  that  of  the  mother,  so  that  there  may  be  one 
person  to  commit  and  another  to  undergo  the  crime.  As  it  b 
for  all  practical  purposes  a  matter  of  no  moment  whether  the 
child— if  it  be  killed  intentionally — be  killed  during  the  birth 
or  after  it,  this  reason  is  evidently  not  the  origin  of,  but  the 
apology  for  the  law.  The  law  itself  looks  like  a  survival  from 
the  time  when  infanticide  was  not  punishable.  But  whatever 
its  origin  or  its  reasonableness,  the  law  is  there,  and  is  the 
most  fertile  cause  of  escapes  in  England.  It  is  even  a  more 
fertile  cause  of  escapes  than  at  first  sight  appears,  because  it  is 
held  to  be  necessary  to  prove  to  the  jury  affirmatively  that  the 
child  was  completely  bom  at  the  time  when  the  injuries  were 
inflicted.  In  most  cases  it  is  impossible  for  the  prosecutor  to 
show  this ;  and  yet  if  this  be  not  clearly  made  out,  the  jury 
cannot  convict.  The  reported  cases  under  this  branch  of  the 
English  law  are  such  that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  bring  them 
before  anything  like  a  popular  audience.  The  books  where 
the  cases  are  recorded  are  happily  never  read  by  any  except 
professional  lawyers,  but  if  the  lawyer  reading  them  happens, 
m  his  search  for  legal  principles,  to  come  on  the  thought  that 
he  is  reading  not  mere  law  cases,  but  about  things  that  have 
been  actually  done  and  suffered,  the  pages  read  like  an  evil 
dream.  It  is  bad  enough  in  itself  to  read  that  such  things  as 
are  recorded  could  have  been  done  to  children ;  but  it  is  un- 
speakably worse  to  know  that  they  were  done,  so  far  as  human 
law  was  concerned,  with  actual  or  comparative  impunity.   The 
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rosolt  of  this  law  is  that  it  generally  enables  the  jury  to  ignore 
the  charge  of  murder,  and  very  often  allows  the  culprit  to  es- 
cape altogether.  If  it  does  not  do  tliis,  an  inadequate  punish- 
ment, either  for  procuring  abortion  or  for  concealing  the  birth, 
fiometiines  follows.  As  the  former  is  seldom  charged,  it  is 
usually  for  the  latter  that,  when  circumstances  permit,  some 
punishment  is  given.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  in  one  shape  or 
other  justice  is  defeated. 

In  case  it  should  be  thought  I  am  mis-describing  the  state 
of  the  English  law,  let  me  cite  one  or  two  authorities  who  can- 
not be  questioned.     Lord  Blackburn  says,  '  There  are  scores 
of  cases  which  occur  every  year  where  one  has  no  moral  doubt 
whatever  that  the  woman  intentionally  killed  her  child,  yet  she 
is  convicted  only  of  concealment  of  birth,  and  the  punishment 
18  then  limited   to   imprisonment.'     Lord   Justice    Brarawcll 
speaks  of  the  'not  very  creditable  state  of  the  law  at  the  present 
moment  with  respect  to  women  ivho  are  acquitted  of  murder, 
when  everybody  knows  they  are  guilty  of  it,  upon  a  principle 
which  b  not  true  of  any  other  crime ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the 
jury  are  not  to  act  upon  the  reasonable  conclusions  to  be  drawn 
fiom  the  evidence,  but  are  to  have  the  thing  \_Lt\  killing  after 
complete  birth]   proved  to  a  certainty,  which  is  incapable  of 
attainment,  so  tlie  woman  is  always  acquitted.'     Sir  Fitzjames 
Stephen  says,  '  Under  the  law  as  it  stands  at  present  the 
Common  practice  is  to  acquit  in  cases  of  murder  and  to  convict 
of  concealment  of  birth,  and  the  maximum    punishment  for 
OQQoealment  of  birth  is  two  years'  imprisonment,*     I  have  not 
itqoired  to  search  out  those  authorities.     They  are  the  virit- 
nesBea  who  were  examined  before  a  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  Homicide  Law  Amendment  BilL 

Infanticide  through  culpable  neglect,  no  one  need  be  sur- 
|iri&ed  to  learn,  after  hearing  the  state  of  the  law  as  to  inten- 
tional infanticide,  is  not  a  crime  according  to  the  common  law, 
either  of  England  or  Scotland.  There  are  two  fragmentary 
statutory  provisions,  one  in  England  and  the  other  in  Scotland, 
*fhicli  serve  only  to  show  that  the  idea  of  punishing  for  culpable 
t^glect  has  occurred.  In  England  there  is  a  statute  making 
coQoodment  of  the  birth  an  offence  in  certain  cases,  and  in 
Sccitland  there  is  a  statute  making  concealment  of  pregnancy 
«i  offence.  Both  statutes  are  exceedingly  curious  specimens 
'►negislation,  but  before  examining  the  statutes  themselves,  let 
>*>«  fortify  what  I  have  said  as  to  the  English  common  law  by 
one  authority*  Lord  Blackbura  has  said,  *  The  thing  that 
coiutantly  happens  is  that  the  mother  has  borne  a  child  under 
^circumstances  that  she  has  taken  no  steps  whatever  to  provide 
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that  the  child  should  live ;  there  has  been  no  provision  made 
for  it^  no  baby  clothes  or  anything,  and  the  child  is  dead  under 
such  circumstances  that  you  cannot  say  that  the  motlur 
actually  put  violent  hands  on  it ;  and  the  jury,  giving  the  benefit 
of  the  doubt  to  the  mother,  would  find  diat  the  chUd  died,  not 
from  actual  violence  inflicted  on  it,  but  because  there  has  beei 
criminal  negligence  in  letting  the  child  be  bom  when  there 
was  no  one  to  assist  in  the  delivery.  Now  I  think  that  die 
woman  who  causes  the  death  of  the  child,  whether  before  or 
after,  or  during  birth,  by  criminal  negligence,  should  be 
punished,  but  not  so  severely  as  if  it  were  intended ;  and  I 
would  like  a  clause  to  say  that  criminal  negligence,  analogooa 
to  the  manslaughter  of  a  grown-up  person,  should  be  a  crime 
punishable  by  a  less  punishment.  At  present,  the  only  thiig 
you  can  punish  for  practically  is  the  disposing  of  the  body.* 
In  Scotland,  the  common  law  is  much  the  same,  and  criminil 
negligence  cannot  be  reached,  except  through  the  statute  deal- 
ing with  concealment  of  pregnancy. 

How  the  two  statutes  serve  their  purpose,  I  propose  now 
to  show.     The  English  statute  deals  with  what  is  in  itself  no 
offence — namely,  the  secretly  disposing  of  the  dead  body.  If  the 
child  had  been  well  cared  for  while  in  life,  it  would  matter,  ai 
far  as  the  criminal  law  is  concerned,  nothing  how  the  body  wai 
disposed  of.     The  secret  disposing  of  the  body  is  objectionable 
only  in  so  far  as  it  affords  the  opportunity  for  concealing  n^lect 
or  ill  treatment,  and  the  English  statute  is  a  failure,  became  it 
punishes  the  mere  act  of  disposing  of  the  child's  body  apart 
altogether    from    the   question   of    neglect   or   ill-treatment 
Though  it  were  to  be  conclusively  shown  that  the  mother  had 
no  object  whatever  in  concealing  the  dead  body,  except  that  of 
concealing  her  shame,  and  though  it  were  conclusively  shown 
that  she  had  done  no  harm  by  the  concealment,  she  is  liable  to 
the  statutory  imprisonment  of  two  years.     On  the  other  hand, 
if  it  cannot  be  proved  that  the  mother  secretly  disposed  of  the 
cliild,  she  may  have  dealt  with  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  have 
shown  a  complete  indifference  as  to  whether  it  lived  or  died, 
and  an  entire  neglect  of  every  duty  incumbent  on  her,  and  yet 
be  liable  to  no  punishment.     As  a  statute  dealing  with  the 
offence  of  a  mother  criminally  neglecting  the  chud,  before, 
during,  or  after  its  birth,  it  therefore  is  a  failure.     The  only 
practical  purpose  it  serves  is  that  of  enabling  a  jury  who, 
through  fright  at  the  law  as  to  infanticide,  have  acquitted  of 
murder,  to  convict  occasionally  for  the  minor  offence,  and  thus 
secure  some  punishment. 

The  Scottish  statute  for  the  punishment  of  concealment    o£ 
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pernancy  has  acquired  a  notoriety  beyond  our  country  through 
ir  Walter  Scott's  novel  of  '  The  Heart  of  Midlothian/  The 
.ct  was  passed  under  strongly  exciting  circumstances,  in  the 
ime  year  as  the  statute  confirming  the  Westminster  Confession 
r  Faith.  As  originally  passed,  it  was  a  statute  marked  on  the 
ne  hand  by  the  looseness  of  its  structure,  and  on  the  other  by 
kg  ruthless  cruelty.  The  penalty  for  infringing  it  was  death, 
ipd  this  it  will  be  remembered  gives  the  interest  to  Sir  Walter's 
lovel.  In  1809  the  penalty  was  reduced  to  imprisonment  for 
I  period  not  exceedmg  two  years — a  bewildering  difference 
Gnwi  capital  punishment.  Most  cases  under  the  Act  are  now 
brought  in  the  Sheriff  Court,  and  the  punishment  usually 
awarded  is  from  six  to  twelve  months'  imprisonment,  and  this 
for  an  offence  for  which  unfortunate  women  were,  we  are  told, 
tried  and  hanged  in  ^  batches '  not  a  hundred  years  ago.  The 
looaeness  of  the  structure  of  the  statute  still  remains.  ^  If  a 
woman  conceal  her  condition  during  the  whole  period  of  her 
]ffegDancy,  and  do  not  call  for  and  use  assistance  in  the  birth, 
and  the  child  be  found  dead,  or  be  not  found  at  all,'  she  is 
ffoilty  of  the  statutory  offence  of  concealment  of  pregnancy. 
On  a  first  reading  the  provisions  do  not  sound  ill,  but  as  the 
{Horisions  must  be  taken  cumulatively,  it  will  be  seen  that 
unless  the  woman  have  neglected  every  one  of  the  prescribed 
precautions  there  can  be  no  conviction.  Thus  if  she  has,  at 
any  period  of  the  preornancy,  disclosed  the  fact  to  anyone — 
even  to  the  father — she  escapes  from  the  statute,  though  she 
may  have  scandalously  disregarded  about  the  time  of  the  birth 
every  precaution  which  a  reasonable  person  desiring  the  child 
to  live  would  have  taken.  The  statute,  therefore,  is  practically 
useless.  A  few  cases  of  neglect,  seldom  the  worst,  are  punished 
under  it  in  each  year,  and  it  occasionally  serves  a  similar  Dur- 
pose  to  that  served  by  the  Concealment  of  Birth  Act  in 
England — that  of  bringing  within  the  reach  of  the  criminal  law 
a  few  women  who  have  improperly  escaped  the  graver  charge 
of  intentionally  killing  the  child. 

I  have  now  concluded  what  it  seemed  to  me  necessary  to 
say  about  our  present  law  and  its  working.  What  I  have  said 
seems  to  me  abundantly  to  make  out  the  propositions  with 
which  I  started — namely,  that  our  law  does  not  punish  infanti- 
cide as  murder,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  frequently  allows 
both  intentional  infanticide  and  infanticide  through  neglect,  to 
escape  altogether,  or  to  be  insufficiently  punished.  Our  existing 
law  as  to  infanticide  seems  to  me  to  have  two  of  the  greatest 
faults  which  it  is  possible  for  a  criminal  law  to  have.  It  professes 
a  severitv  beyond  what  is  rea^onahle  or  practicable ;  and  yet, 
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to  anyone  who  will  think  temperately  t>f  the  evil  with  whicb 
it  deals,  as  being  a  serious  evil  by  all  means  to  be  checked,  the 
law  must  appear  to  be  in  reality  shamefully  lax^ 

"Wliatj  then,  requires  to  be  done  in  order  to  make  the  law 
efficient  ?  In  the  first  place,  it  seems  to  me  clear  that  infan- 
ticide must  be  treated  as  a  separate  crime  from  murder.  The 
scare  of  a  capital  punishment  which  is  never  enforced,  and 
which  serves  only  to  make  the  law  irregular  and  to  cause 
juries  to  shirk  their  duty,  must  be  removed.  In  what  form  this 
change  is  to  be  effected  seems  to  me  a  matter  of  little  moment. 
With  a  view  I  suppose  of  saviog  as  much  of  the  existing  law 
as  possible,  it  has  been  proposed  to  define  infanticide  as  a 
murder  of  the  second  degree,  and  to  make  what  is  to  be  called 
the  second  degree  of  murders  not  punishable  capitally.  If  any- 
body prefers  to  attain  the  result  in  this  way,  I  do  not  see  why 
anybody  else  should  care  to  object;  but  I  should  prefer  at  once 
defining  infanticide  as  a  separate  crime,  taking  it  out  of  the 
category  of  murder,  and  defining  its  pumshment.  Supposing 
capital  punishment  in  some  way  abolished,  the  next  question  is 
what  should  be  substituted.  It  is  plain  that  for  intentional 
infanticide  the  punishment  should  be  penal  servitude,  and  for 
infanticide  through  neglect,  either  penal  servitude  or  imprison- 
ment, as  the  judge  thinks  right.  It  should  also  be  provided 
that  where  there  has  been  culpable  neglect  and  the  child  haa 
died,  the  mother  should  be  liable  to  some,  though,,  perhaps  a 
lesser,  punishment  for  the  neglect,  though  it  should  not  be 
proved  that  the  death  was  caused  by  it.  The  amount  of  the 
punishment  ought,  I  think,  to  be  left  very  much  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  judge,  but  for  intentional  infanticide  it  would  be 
usually  a  longL^h  period  of  penal  servitude,  and  for  infanticide 
through  neglect  either  a  comparatively  short  period  of  penal 
servitude,  or  a  period  of  imprisonment  according  to  circum- 
stances. Were  such  a  law  as  is  here  suggested  passed,  it  would 
of  course  make  the  same  provisions  for  the  whole  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  irrational  distinction  made  in  England  between 
the  killing  of  a  fully  and  of  a  partially  born  child  would  thus 
disap}jear,  and  the  same  fate  would  overtake  the  fragmentary 
laws  against  concealment  of  birth  and  concealment  of  pregnancy. 
I  am  not  aware  whether  the  law  as  to  infanticide  in  Ireland 
differs  from  that  in  force  in  England,  but  if  there  be  any  dif- 
ference, it  is  clear  that  it  must,  in  the  course  of  amending  the 
law,  be  made  to  disappear. 

It  will  be  seen  timt  the  mitigation  of  the  laws  thus  proposed 
affects  only  the  mother.  I  do  not  see  any  sufficient  ground  for 
taking  the  crime  of  any  person  who  should  assist  her  to  kill  the 
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ciuld,  out  of  the  ordinary  cat^ory  of  miirder.     In  the  next 
place,  it  affects  only  newly  bom  children.     It  is  only  for  this 
<»8e  that  it  is  necessary  to  make  provision,  the  crime  being 
ordinarily  committed  at,  or  immediately  after,  birth,  and  the 
•cues  where  the  child  is  killed  after  an  interval  from  the  birth 
bong  so  rare  as  not  to  make  it  worth  while  to  interfere  with 
the  existing  law.     Questions  would  arise  at  times  whether  the 
tihild  could  be  called  a  newly  bom  child,  and  that  being  a 
question  of  fact,  it  mi^ht  be  left  to  the  jury  to  answer ;  or  the 
period  might  be  fixed  by  law.    The  question,  What  is  culpable 
neglect  in  any  case?  should  clearly  be  left  to  the  jury.     It  is 
ld%  to  them  in  the  case  of  the  homicide  of  adults,  and  the  law 
has  only  made  itself  absurd  and  provided  loopholes  for  escape 
by  attempting  to  define  culpable  neglect  in  cases  of  infanticide. 
Ae  question.  What  is  culpable  neglect  ?  is  one  which  can  only 
be  determined  on  the  evidence  in  each  case,  and  when  the  jury 
how  that  the  result  of  their  verdict  will  be  a  punishment  pro- 
portioned to  the  degree  of  negligence,  they  will  have  no  diffi- 
xnilty  in  honestly  giving  it. 

Should  anyone  be  inclined  to  imagine  that  the  scale  of 
minkhments  tibus  proposed  to  be  awarded  would  be  insufficient, 
1  would  ask  him  to  keep  in  view  two  considerations : — Firstly, 
The  deterring  effect  of  punishment  lies  more  in  its  certainty 
than  in  its  severity,  and  under  the  new  law  which  I  propose, 
punishment  for  the  crime  would,  in  some  shape  or  other,  fairly 

E-oportioned  to  the  guilt,  tbllow  with  as  much  certainty  as  any 
w  can  attain.  Secondly,  The  punishment  for  deliberate 
infanticide  would  always  be  penal  servitude,  and  in  very  bad 
cases  it  might  be  as  much  as  penal  servitude  for  life.  If  any 
one  thinks  that  the  prospect  of  a  punishment  like  that  would 
not  be  sufficiently  deterrent,  let  him  try  for  a  little  to  realise  in 
his  mind  what  it  means  in  the  cases  of  the  persons  who  under 
this  law  would  be  subjected  to  it. 

I  prefer  dealing  with  the  subject  in  some  such  distinct 
manner  as  this,  to  adopting  any  of  the  other  solutions  that  have 
been  suggested.  Mr.  Charley's  Bill,  which  has  been  introduced 
in  Parluiment  several  sessions,  I  think,  is  incomplete.  It  does 
something  towards  abolishing  the  absurdity  of  distinguishing 
between  the  cases  of  fully  and  partially  bom  children,  and  so 
far  it  is  good,  but  as  it  retains  the  part  of  the  present  law— 
namely,  capital  pimishment,  which  it  is  impossible  to  enforce 
—its  effect  would  be  to  make  it  more  difficult  than  ever  for 
juries  to  do  their  duty.  In  Sir  Fitzjames  Stephen's  measure 
for  the  codification  of  the  law  of  homicide  there  is  a  provision 
<Jealiiig  with  infanticide,  but  the  provision  seems  to  me  both  to 
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be  open  to  some  objection  in  itself  and  to  be  incomplete.  Iti» 
open  to  some  objection  because  it  would  attain  indirectly  whtt 
ought  to  be  attained  directly,  and  it  is  incomplete  because  it 
does  nothing  to  remove  the  distinction  as  to  imperfect  birA, 
and  nothing  to  make  the  punishment  of  culpable  negligence 
more  easy.  The  provision  dealing  with  infanticide,  is  thit 
giving  the  jury  power  to  qualify  *  child  murder '  in  certain 
cases  as  '  manslaughter,'  and  is  in  the  following  terms :— <  If 
the  person  whose  death  is  caused  is  the  child  of  the  person  wbo 
causes  it,  and  if  the  act  by  which  death  is  caused  is  done  while 
such  last-mentioned  person — though  not  entitled  to  be  acquitted 
on  the  ground  of  insanity — is  deprived  of  the  power  of  self- 
control,  by  any  disease  or  state  of  mind  or  body,  produced  by 
bearing  t^e  child  whose  death  is  caused,'  then  the  jury  may 
reduce  the  charge  from  murder  to  manslaughter.  The  advan- 
tage of  this  enactment  would  be  that  it  would  leave  it  in  the 
power  of  the  jury  to  punish  capitally  a  very  deliberate  case  of 
infanticide,  while  its  practical  result  would  be  to  abolish  capital 
punishment,  for  the  jury  would  (as  in  France)  always  find  the 
extenuating  circumstances.  But  it  would  be,  I  tmnk,  better 
to  face  the  diflSculty  ;  and,  moreover,  the  remedy  is  incomplete 
because  the  mere  rendering  of  the  present  law  more  merciftd 
is,  as  I  have  tried  to  show,  far  from  being  the  sole  end  to  be 
attained. 

I  have  looked  into  the  codes  of  three  foreign  countries  to  see 
how  they  deal  with  infanticide.  In  France  the  crime  of  in- 
fanticide is  still  murder,  but  the  jury  have  the  uncontrolled 
power  to  find  extenuating  circumstances,  and  in  the  case  of 
their  doing  so,  the  punishment  cannot  exceed  penal  servitude 
for  life,  and  may  be  penal  servitude  for  a  fixed  period.  Capital 
punishment  seems  thus  practically  abolished,  in  Germany 
and  Austria  the  law  is  substantially  what  I  have  proposed  for 
this  country.  Indeed,  portions  of  the  Austrian  Code  could 
with  very  slight  modifications  be  adapted  to  meet  our  case.  I 
hardly  suppose  I  shall  have  injured  the  cause  by  mentioning 
that  these  two  great  countries  happen  to  have  preceded  us  in 
this  branch  of  law  reform.  I  trust  we  shall  follow  their  ex- 
ample, and  while  altering  the  theory  of  our  law  to  make  it 
conform  to  our  more  reasonable  and  humane  practice,  make  it 
at  the  same  time  greatly  more  efficient  for  the  protection  of 
infant  life. 
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Mr.  W,  T.  Charley,  D.C.L.,  M.P.,  Barmter-at-Law, 
in  a  Paper  on  the  question ^  which  was  next  read  (inier  alm\ 
■Rid : — The  interrogatory  to  which  this  Paper  is  an  attempt 
^  supply  an  answer,  is  couched  in  comprehensive  terms, 
tnd  the  *  measures  *  to  which  it  refers  are  not,  I  appre- 
bend,  confined  to  Acts  of  Parliament-  There  is  ample  scope 
for  the  efforts  of  the  philanthropist  in  deidsing  and  carrying 
out  *  measures'  for  the  prevention  of  infanticide.  The  philan- 
thropist, desirous  of  preserving  infants  from  death  by  violence, 
may  safely  assume  that  three  points  have  been  established. 
Tfce  first-born  of  unmarried  parents  are  the  class  of  infants 
most  exposed  to  violent  deaths.  The  mothers  of  these  infants 
generally  belong  to  the  class  of  domestic  servants,  and  have 
previously  to  their  fall  borne  good  characters*  They  have, 
ilrooat  without  exception,  been  the  victims  of  seduction,  and 
have  been  abandoned  by  their  seducers. 

The   problem    how    to   deal    with    such    cases    has    been 

happily  solved  by  a  benevolent  lady  who,  for  thirteen  ^^earSj 

hiB  devoted  herself  to  working  it  out — ^Mrs.  Main,  the  fonndresa 

of  the  Refuge  for   Deserted  Mothers  and  their   Infants,  at 

35,  Great  Coram  Street^  London.     There  are  many  admirable 

institutions  in   London^  but  1  know  of  none  more  admirable 

thaa  this.     The  secret  of  the  success  of  this  institution  is,  that 

It  relies  upon  the  most  powerful  of  human  instincts — a  mother's 

love.      The  young  woman  who  has  been  betrayed  generally 

fitwls  a  shelter  during  her  confinement  in  the  lying-iu  ward  of 

the  workhouse,  leaving  it  as  soon  as  she  has  recovered  health. 

But  how  is   slie  to   maintain    her  child?      All    trace  of  the 

fattier  has  been  lost,     I  had  the  satisfaction  of  doubling  tlie 

AOfeotmt  which  the  mother  of  an  illegitimate  chihl  mtiy  recover 

from  the  putative  father;  but  the  Bastardy  Laws  Amendment 

Act  of  1872  pre-su}*poses  the  possibility  of  proceeding  against 

him,  and  the  seducer  avoids  service  under  the  Act  by  emigrate 

ittg  or  keeping  out  of  the  way.    And  then  comes  to  the  mother 

the  terrible  thought,  *  If  I   couhl  only  make  away  with  the 

duld!  *    Her  case  is  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  Mrs.  Main, 

irbo,  after  due  inquiry,  receives  her  and    her  little   one  into 

tbe  Refuge  for  Deserted  Mothers  and  their  Infants,  but  only, 

1^  ft  mle,  if  it  is  her  first  chikL    As  soon  as  the  child  m  weaned, 

the  mother  is  provided  witli  a  situatiou,  and  the  chiJd  is  put 

out  to  nurse. 


The  following  table  shows  the  progess  of  the  institution 
1869:— 
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Year 

Donallotia  <uid 
SubficnptiQiiii 

Home  ExpeniK 

EjtjJciHw*  for 

Mother?' 
PaymeatA 

•ant 
out 

lulaatB 
on 

BOOlD 

£      .     d 

:£       3       d 

£       s 

d 

£      S      d 

um 

543  10     e 

598     2     3 

346  10 

6 

200     7     0 

76 

79 

!S70 

617     4     0 

546     9     3 

514     0 

H 

382  13  10 

83 

08 

1B71 

876  12     6 

6»a     0  10 

61J8     0 

0 

488     7     0 

70 

in 

1872 

1074     0    0 

654    10     0 

K12     6 

6 

653   16     6 

97 

138 

1873 

023     6     0 

688   17     0 

]6Ui   19 

0 

1237  13     0 

139 

197 

1874 

2110     2  10 

969     4    10 

loaa    9 

0 

1598     0     n 

234 

283 

1875 

es8    8    0 

905   12     8 

1087   10 

6 

1693     3     2 

215 

260 

1S76 

1160    7  10 

885  10    3 

2064  13 

0 

1697     7     3 

220 

286 

It  will  be  seen  that  84  per  cent,  of  the  entire  expenses  for 
the  infants  at  nurse  were  defrayed  by  the  mothei's  out  of  their 
wages ! 

There  are  always  more  applications  for  the  inmates,  when 
recovered,  to  fill  situations,  than  there  are  inmates  to  fill  them. 
The  saoitary  condition  of  the  children  is  excellent 

As  the  present  Congress  is  held  in  Scotland,  it  may  be 
well  to  state  tliat  an  iuBtitntion  ha-**  been  established  iu  Gla^ 
gow  on  the  model  of  Mrs.  Main's.  An  almost  precisely  similar 
result  has  been  attained  at  that  institution,  the  contributions  of 
the  mothers  amounting  to  83  per  cent,  of  the  whole  amount 
of  the  nursiug  expenses.  Referring  to  this  circumstance,  the 
Council  of  Mrs.  Main's  Institution,  iu  their  hist  Annual  Report, 
observe  :— ^  It  seems  to  show  the  existence  everywhere  of  such 
a  force  of  maternal  affection  and  self-denial  for  the  children's 
sake  as  affords  a  solid  basis  for  works  of  this  kind,' 

In    1870    a   society    was    formed,  w^hicli   is   deserving   of 
honourable  mention  in  a  paper  on  the  subject  of  infixuticide. 
I  allude  to  the  Infant  Life    Protection  Society,  w^hich  was 
founded  in  1870  by  Mn  Ernest  Hart,  Dr.   Curgenven,  and 
the  Rev,    Oscar   Thorpe,   and  which  has,  ever  since  it  was 
formed,    maintained    the     most    friendly    relations    with    the 
Social  Science  Association,  as  well  as  with  the  British  Medical 
Association,  and  the  Obstetrical   Society  of  London.     I  had 
the     privilege    of  representing    the    Infant   Life   Protection 
Society   in   the    House    of  Commons,  the    Earl    of  Shaftes- 
bury taking  charge  of  it.s  measures  iu  the  House  of  Lords. 
The  first  measure  introduced^  on  behalf  of  the  Society,  was  the 
Infant  Life  Protection  Bill  of  1871,  which  was  framed  on  the 
lines  of  Dr.  Curgenven'e  dr^rft  Bill,  its  object  being  to  regulate 
baby-farmingj  where    pursued  with   a   view  to  obtaining  an 
honest  livelihood,  aud  to  suppress  criminal  baby-farming.      At 
the  desire  of  Lord  Aberdare  (then  Home  Secretary),  I  with- 
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Irew  the  Bill^  and  moved  for  a  Select  Committee.  Mr. 
Jjyencer  Walpole  consented  to  preside  over  the  Committee, 
^od  here  I  desire  to  express  my  sincere  acknowledgments  to 
Dr.  Lyon  Playfair,  to  whom  the  adoption  of  the  Society's 
news  by  the  Select  Committee  was  mainly  due.  The  Select 
[>)iniiiittee  for  the  Protection  of  Infant  Life  sat  for  many  days 
md  examined  many  witnesses.  The  members  of  this  Congress 
(rill  find  in  the  pages  of  the  Report^  and  in  the  evidence  an- 
nexed to  it,  abundant  matter  for  serious  thought.  In  1872^ 
I  introduced  another  Bill  for  the  Protection  of  Infant  Life, 
framed  by  the  Society  to  which  I  have  referred,  and  based 
apon  the  recommendations  of  the  Select  Committee.  The 
Bill  was  watered  down  during  its  progress  through  the 
Hoiwe  of  Commons  by  the  misdirected  efforts  of  hon.  members 
who  were  opposed  to  all  legislation  on  the  subjecjt.  In  the  House 
of  Lords  Lord  Portman  succeeded  in  getting  the  Bill  referred 
to  a  Select  Committee,  which  altered  it  from  a  Bill  for  the 
licensing  of  nurses  to  a  Bill  for  the  registration  of  baby  farms. 
But,  even  in  the  shape  in  which  it  became  law,  The  Infant 
Life  Pkotection  Act,  1872,  was  instrumental,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  late  Dr.  Lankester,  Coroner  for  Middlesex,  in 
stamping  out  criminal  baby-farming  in  the  Metropolitan  Dis- 
trict, owing  to  its  energetic  enforcement  by  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works.  The  Act,  I  regret  to  say,  has  not  (except 
it  Scarborough)  been  enforced  with  energy  by  the  local  autho- 
rities of  the  provinces  and  of  Scotland. 

The  first  recommendation  which  I  venture  to  make  is  that 
\  *  better  measure  '  be  carried  through  Parliament  for  the  pro- 
;ection  of  infant  life. 

I  carried  through  Parliament,  on  behalf  of  the  Infant  Life 
Protection  Society,  with  the  kind  assistance  of  Mr.  Stansfeld, 
:heBastardy  Laws  Amendment  Acts  of  1872  and  1873.  I  trust 
iat  ere  long  a  Bill  for  the  consolidation  and  the  further 
unendment  of  the  Bastardy  Laws  of  England  will  be  passed 
)y  Her  Majesty's  Government.  The  suggestion  of  such  a 
neasure  is  the  second  recommendation  wliich  I  venture  to 
nake. 

In  England  and  Ireland  a  girl  can  contract  a  valid 
(narriage  as  soon  as  she  has  attained  the  age  of  12  ;  a  boy 
M  soon  as  he  has  attained  the  age  of  14.  Almost  in  every 
country  in  Europe  the  nubile  age  is  fixed  at  a  later  period  of 
life  than  in  our  own — the  most  common  age  being  15  for  girls 
and  18  for  young  men.  The  Infant  Life  Protection  Society 
placed  in  my  hands  in  1873  a  Bill  to  Amend  the  Laws  of  Se- 
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duction^  which,  amongst  other  things,  made  it  a  misdemeanoar 
to  seduce  a  young  girl  between  the  ages  of  12  and  14,  and  a 
felony  under  the  age  of  12.  I  did  not  succeed  in  carrying  this 
amendment  of  the  law  till  the  Session  of  1875,  although  I 
succeeded  in  getting  a  second  reading  for  the  Bill  in  1873  and 
1874.  In  1875  I  had  the  powerful  support  of  Mr.  CroflB,th» 
Home  Secretary,  but  only  for  the  protection  of  young  giria 
between  the  ages  of  12  and  13.  The  House  of  Lords  emaa^ 
culated  my  BiU  in  1875  by  throwing  out  the  clause  raisbgtlifr 
age  of  protection  from  12  to  13;  but,  through  the  energetic  saiK 
port  01  Earl  Beauchamp,  who  represents  the  Home  Office  ia 
the  Upper  House,  I  succeeded  in  getting  the  clause  reinstated 
in  the  Bill,  and  it  is  now  law. 

I  would  respectfully  suggest  that  the  age  of  marriage  of 
girls  be  altered  from  12  to  14,  and  that  the  age  of  protection  of 
girls  from  seduction  be  raised  from  13  to  14. 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  measures  to  which  I  have 
called  the  attention  of  the  Congress  are  only  indirect  means  of 
attaining  the  object  in  view  ;  and  it  may  be  very  fairly  asked, 
*  Can  you  not  suggest  any  direct  means  of  preventing  and 
punishing  infanticide  ? '  I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  can ;  but  fir 
this  purpose  I  must  proceed  to  call  attention  to  the  Report 
of  the  Capital  Punishment  Commission : — 

^  13.  Our  attention  has  been  called  to  the  frequent  failurea 
of  justice  in  cases  of  infanticide. 

^  The  crime  of  infanticide,  as  distinguished  from  murder  in 
general,  is  not  known  to  the  English  law.  The  moment  a 
child  is  born  alive,  it  is  as  much  under  the  protection  of  the 
law  as  an  adult 

*  14.  We  have  considered  whether  the  failure  of  justice, 
which  undoubtedly  often  occurs  in  such  cases,  may  not  be 
obviated  by  some  change  in  the  law  which  shall  add  to  the 
protection  of  new-bom  children.  The  principal  obstacle  which 
now  prevents  the  due  enforcement  of  the  law  is  the  extreme 
difficulty  of  giving  positive  proof  that  the  child  alleged  to  have 
been  murdered  was  completely  born  alive. 

'  15.  We  have  given  this  important  and  difficult  subject 
our  serious  attention,  and  we  have  arrived  at  the  opinion,  that 
an  Act  should  be  passed  making  it  an  offence,  punishable  with 
penal  servitude  or  imprisonment  at  the  discretion  of  the  court, 
unlawfully  and  maliciously  to  inflict  grievous  bodily  harm  or 
serious  injury  upon  a  child  during  its  birth,  or  within  sevoi 
days  afterwards,  in  case  such  child  has  subsequently  died.  No 
proof  that  the  child  was  completely  bom  alive  should  be 
required.    With  respect  to  the  offence  of  concealment  of  birtbi 
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we  think  that  no  person  should  be  liable  to  be  convicted  of  such 
offence  upon  an  indictment  for  murder,  but  should  be  tried 
U|K>n  a  separate  indictment.  The  accused  shpuld  not  be 
entitled  to  be  acquitted  in  cither  of  the  above  cases  if  it  should 
!)€  proved  un  the  trial  that  the  offence  amoimted  to  murder  or 
mani^laughter.'' 

These  recommendations  were  made  by  a  most  distinguished 
body,  including  the  Earl  of  Derbj^  Mr.  Ward  Hunt,  IMr* 
GaAorne  Hardy,  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  and  Mr.  John 
Bright;  they  were  unanimous  recommendations;  and  were, 
mcKFeover,  founded  on  the  e\adence  of  some  of  the  most  eminent 
judges  of  the  land. 

Mr.  Charley,  after  giving  extracts  from  the  evidence  of 
Lufd  Cranworth,  Lord  Wensleydale,  Mr,  Justice  Willcs, 
Biron  Martin,  and  Mr.  Avory  (Clerk  of  Arraigns),  |jroceeded 
10  remark  that  Lord  S.  G.  Osborne  (the  '  S.  G,  6/  of  the 
Tmti)  &aid  in  the  course  of  his  examination — ' /«  nine  casea 
outofttn^  trying  icimien  for  their  lives  for  iufiniticide  is  a  cruel 
farce.  It  is  felt  by  all  concerned  that  every  effort  will  be  made 
to  reduce  the  capital  to  tlie  minor  offence.  Even  if  this  fails, 
and  the  jury  cannot  avoid  or  evade  a  verdict  of*'  murder/'  no 
«»ue  for  one  moment  believes  that  the  woman  will  be  execuiei' 

In  1866,  Lord  Cranworth  carried  through  the  House  of 
Lortis  a  Bill  founded  on  the  recommendations  of  the  Capital 
Punishment  Commissioners;  but  in  this  Bill  the  proviso  that 
the  crime  must  be  followed  by  the  death  of  the  child,  in  order 
U>  be  cognisable  by  the  English  law,  was  omitted* 

No  further  eftbrt  was  made  to  carry  out  the  recommenda- 

was  of  the  Capital  Punishment  Commissioners  for  seven  years, 

lo  1873,  I  introduced  the  Infanticide  Bill  of  the  Infant  Life 

Protection  Society-     Sii*  John  Holker,  now  Attorney-General, 

W|>ported  the  Bill  in  a  powerful  speech.  Mr.  Gathorne  Hardy 

«ui  Mr.  Ward  Hunt,  two  of  the  Royal  Commissioners,  in- 

fiwted  on  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill,  to  which  Lord  Aberdare 

3111(1  Lord  Coleridge  (then  respectively  Home  Secretary  and 

Sulicitor^General )  assented,    on   the   understanding  that  the 

Government  had  prepared  a  Bill  on  the  subject.     The  only 

controversy  which  arose   in   1873  on  the  wording  of  the  Bill 

wad  whether  the  new  offence  should  extend  to  persons  other 

than  the  mother  of  the  child.     As  settled  by  the  committee  of 

tlie  Infant  Life    Protection   Society,  the    Bill   extended   to 

'|»ereoiifi  '  generally,  but  by  the  advice  of  Mr,  Gut  borne  Hardy 

miricted  to  the  mother  of  the  child.     The  more  im- 

■actions  of  the  Bill,  us  amended  in  Committee,  were  a& 
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'  3.  If  the  mother  of  any  child  shall  uDlawiiilly  and  mali- 
ciously wound  or  inflict  any  grievous  bodily  harm  upon  !>uch 
child  during  c>r  immediately  after  its  birth,  and  shall  thereby 
cause  its  death,  she  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  on  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  to  be  kept 
in  |)enal  j^ervitude  for  any  term  not  exceeding  ten  years,  or  to 
be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  two  yeai"s,  with  or 
without  hard  labour. 

'  4.  On  an  indictment  under  this  Act  for  unlawf  idly  and 
raalicioualy  wounding  or  inflicting  any  grievous  bodily  harm 
upon  any  child  during  or  immediately  after  its  birth,  and 
thereby  causing  its  death,  it  shall  not  be  necessary  to  prove 
that  such  child  was  completely  born  alive. 

'5,  Nothing  herein  contained  shall  (except  as  hereinafter 
provided)  exempt  any  person  from  liabihty  to  be  tried  for  the 
murder  or  manslaughter  of  any  such  child. 

*  6.  If  the  facts  or  matters,  alleged  in  an  indictment  for 
any  felony  under  this  Act,  shall  amount  in  law  to  murder  or 
manslaughter,  such  indictment  shall  not,  by  reason  thereof, 
be  deemed  void,  erroneous,  or  defective  ;  and  if  the  facts  or 
matters  proved  on  the  trial  of  any  person  indicted  for  any 
felony  under  this  Act  shall  amount  in  law  to  murder  or  raan- 
slaughter,  such  person  shall  not,  by  reason  thereof,  be  entitled 
to  be  acquitted  of  such  felony  ;  but  no  person  tried  for  such 
felony  shall  be  afterwards  prosecuted  for  murder  or  man- 
slaughter upon  the  same  facts.' 

The  second  section  repealed  the  proviso  to  sec.  60  of  the  24 
&  25  Vict.  c.  KM},  which  gives  the  jury  the  option  of  finding  a 
verdict  of  concealment  of  bii-th  on  an  indictment  for  murder. 

In  1874,  I  had  pledged  myself  at  the  general  election  to 
caiTy^  if  possible,  a  Bill  to  Amend  the  Law  relating  to  Infan- 
ticide, and,  as  the  Conservative  Government  was  pledged  to 
a  policy  of  social  reform,  I  anticipated  no  difficulty,  and  at 
the  earliest  practicable  moment  reintroduced  the  Infanticide 
BiU  of  the  last  Parliameuti  The  Recorder  of  London  had 
charge  of  a  Homicide  Law  Amendment  Bill,  drafted,  I  believe, 
by  Sir  Fitzjames  Stephen ;  and  Mr.  Cross,  the  new  Home 
Secretary,  would  only  assent  to  the  second  reading  of  the 
Infanticide  Bill  on  condition  that  it  should  be  refeiTcd  to  the 
same  Select  Committee  as  the  Bill  of  the  Recorder.  The  Select 
Committee  was  presided  over  by  Mr*  Lowe,  and  thmugh  his 
powerful  iufluence,  to  which,  to  my  sorprisoj  the  present 
Attorney-General,  who  was  on  the  Select  Committee,  yielded, 
the  Bill  was  so  cut  about  by  the  Select  Committee  that  I  could 
hardly  recognise  it.    It  was  melted  down  into  two  new  clauses. 
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I  was  so  ashamed  of  some  of  the  words  of  the  first  clause 
[bftt  I  quietly  got  them  expunged  in  Conmiittee  of  the  whole 
Boose.  The  Bill  then^  however,  appeared  clearly  (owing  to 
die  introduction  by  the  Select  Conmiittee  of  the  word  *  wil- 
fully') to  be  one  for  substituting  ten  years'  penal  servitude  for 
banemgy  in  the  case  of  the  murder  of  a  new-bom  infant  by  its 
^£er.  The  objectionable  principle  also  of  ^ving  the  jury 
Ui  option  was  perpetuated  by  the  Select  Committee,  the  clause 
for  depriving  a  jury  of  tiie  power  of  finding  a  verdict  of  con- 
c^ent  of  birtii  on  an  indictment  for  mm-der  being  omitted^ 
god  the  jury  being  further  empowered  to  find  a  mother  guilty 
of  the  new  offence  on  an  indictment  for  murder.  In  this 
absurd  shape  the  Bill  went  up  to  the  House  of  Lords,  where 
it  was  thrown  out  without  a  division  on  the  motion  of  Lord 
Bedesdale.  The  Bill,  however,  was  not  my  Bill,  but  that  of 
the  Select  Committee,  or  rather  of  Mr.  Lowe. 

In  1875  I  re-introduced  the  Infanticide  Bill  in  the  form  in 
whidi  it  was  reprinted  after  its  formal  committal  in  1873.  It 
wiB  read  a  second  time  amid  the  applause  of  the  leading  lawyers 
of  the  House.  The  Recorder  of  London,  the  Attorney- 
General,  tiie  ex- Attorney-General,  Mr.  Cole,  Q.C.,  Mr. 
M.  Lloyd,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Evans  expressed  approval  of  its 
principle.  I  was  congratulated  on  all  sides,  and  was  told  that 
the  Bill  was  sure  to  pass — but  alas  for  the  instability  of 
hopes !  Obstructives  moved  to  report  progress  when  the  Bill 
was  called  on.  At  last,  with  the  omission  of  the  words,  '  and 
thereby  cause  its  death,'  the  Bill  passed  through  Committee. 
When  the  Session  closed  the  Bill  stood  for  the  third  reading. 
The  late  Mr.  Vance,  for  some  inscrutable  reason,  offered  the 
Bill  a  sudden  and  strenuous  opposition.  The  rule  that  no 
opposed  business  can  be  taken  after  half-past  twelve  at  night  was 
employed  successfully  as  a  means  of  defeating  the  Bill. 

In  1876  I  for  the  fourth  time  introduced  the  Bill.  It 
appeared,  however,  with  a  changed  name  and  an  important 
alteration.  The  words  *  and  thereby  cause  its  death '  were 
omitted,  and  being  no  longer  a  Bill  for  dealing  exclusively  with 
iofanticide,  its  scope  being  enlarged,  its  name  was  altered  to 
*The  Offences  against  the  Person  Bill.'  I  succeeded  in  getting 
the  Bill  read  a  second  time  on  the  third  day  of  the  Session, 
before  the  introduction  of  the  Bills  of  the  Government,  a  cir- 
cnmstance  I  believe  unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  congratulations  of  the  previous  Sessions 
were  renewed,  but  two  new  opponents — Mr.  Peter  Taylor  and 
Sir  Edward  Watkin — appeared.  The  Bill  went  into  Com- 
mittee, but  it  never  came  out  of  Committee.    Motions  to  report 
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progress  were  made  on  every  occasion  on  which  Mr,  Raikes 
took  the  chair.  I  must  do  the  Attorney-General  the  jugtioe 
to  say  that^  night  after  night  he  sat  up  till  two  or  three  o'clock 
In  the  momiDg  to  support  the  Bill  by  voice  and  vote.  All, 
however,  was  in  vain.  I  persevered  till  the  last  week  almoftt 
of  the  Session,  and  then  withdrew  the  Bill. 

A  deputation  from  the  Infant  Life  Protection  Society,  the 
British  Medical  Association,  the  Obstetrical  Society  of  London, 
and  this  Association,  waited  last  Session,  by  appointment,  on 
Mr.  Cross  at  the  Home  Office,  to  induce  the  Government  to 
take  the  Infanticide  Bill  in  hand,  and  the  matter  is  now  under 
consideration.  The  decision  rests,  as  I  understand,  with  the 
Attorney- General,  Sir  John  Holker^  who  is  thoroughly  corn* 
petent  to  deal  with  the  question.  I  trust  that  this  Con- 
gress will  brings  its  powerful  influence  to  bear  upon  the  Govern- 
ment, to  induce  them  to  amend  the  law  of  infanticide.  The 
ameiidmeut  of  the  law  of  homicide  is  a  much  larger  question, 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Homicide  Law  Committee,  can 
well  afford  to  wait.  But  the  question  with  which  this  Paper 
deals  cannot  atford  to  wait. 

In  the  l^olicc  Returns  of  England  and  Wales  no  distinc- 
tion  is  made  between  cases  of  infanticide  and  other  murders ; 
the  only  source  of  information  is  the  Coroners'  Returns,  in 
which  the  distinction  is  made.  In  the  Irish  Police  RetumSi 
as  in  those  of  coroners'  inquests,  infanticide  is,  on  the  otJier 
hand,  distinguished  from  other  mio'ders.  The  Coroners* 
Returns,  embodied  in  the  Judicial  Statistics  of  England  and 
Wales,  present  some  points  of  interest.  Thus  it  appears  that 
of  223  verflicts  of  '  Wilful  Murder '  returned  by  Coroners* 
Juries  in  1874,  127,  or  more  than  half,  were  cases  of  wUful 
murder  of  infants  of  one  year  old  and  under.  Of  200  ver- 
dicts of*  Wilful  Murtler '  returned  by  Coroners' Juries  in  1875, 
a  still  larger  j>ro portion,  viz*  110,  were  ca^ea  of  wilful  murder 
of  infants  of  one  year  old  and  under. 

It  must  be  home  in  mind  that  the  existiug  state  of  the  law, 
which  enables  a  jury  at  the  trial  to  find  a  verdict  of  conceal- 
ment of  birth  on  an  indictment  for  murder,  affords  a  direct 
encouragement  to  juries  to  comjKJund  with  their  consciences  by 
finding  the  accused  guilty  of  the  minor  offences  on  the  nmjor 
charge, 

Dr,  Neilson  Hancock,  the  compiler  of  the  Judicial  Sta- 
tistics of  Ireland,  calculates  that  the  number  of  murders  of 
infants  of  one  year  old  and  under  in  England  and  Wales  is, 
on  the  average,  fifty  times  the  number  of  murders  occurring 
amongst  an  equal  number  of  the  population  at  other  periods  of 
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life.     In  Ireland  the  proportion  of  infants  of  one  year  old  and 
under  was  ascertained  by  the  Census  Commissioners  to  be  as  2*4 
to  97 '6.    The  proportional  number  of  murders  in  Ireland  other 
than  in£EUiiicides  which  would  correspond  to  the  infanticides 
would,  in  1874,  have  been  1,057.     The  actual  number  was 
fjnly  32  !     In  England  and  Wales  the  proportional  number  of 
murdera  other  than  infanticides  which  would  correspond  to  the 
infanticides  would,  in  1874,  have  been   1,034.     The  actual 
number  was  19  I     It  is  not  surprising  that  Dr.  Neilson  Han- 
cock should  regard  the  Statistics  of  Infanticide  in  England 
and  Wales  as  ^  quite  startling.^ 


DISCUSSION. 


ProfeaMnr  W.  A.  Hunter,  addressing  himself  to  the  subject  of  the 
paniBhment  of  infanticide,  said  they  had  a  clear  proposition  to  start 
with— that  the  present  law  was  a  &ilure.  In  the  discussion  of  any 
kgal  question  it  was  important  to  have  a  distinct  opinion  on  the  work- 
ing of  the  present  law,  before  considering  any  proposal  for  making  a 
new  law ;  and  everybody — even  those  who  had  not  heard  the  conclu- 
sTe  demonstration  of  Sheriff  Wilson — must  be  satisfied  that  the  law  in 
regard  to  in&nticide  was  a  &ilure.  It  was  a  failure  because  it  repre- 
mted  sentimental  and  not  rational  legislation.  The  Scotch  Act, 
which  had  been  passed  about  the  time  of  the  Westminster  Confession 
of  Faith,  was  a  conspicuous  example  of  the  evils  of  sentimental  legisla- 
tion. The  reason  why  they  failed  in  regard  to  infanticide  was  this — 
they  considered  infanticide  in  one  aspect  only.  They  tliought  of  the 
atrocityof  a  woman,who  ought  to  be  possessed  of  the  maternal  instinct, 
destroying  her  offspring ;  and  looking  at  it  from  that  abstract  point  of 
yiew,  they  resolved  that  it  was  not  an  ordinary  crime,  but  one  of  a 
peculiarly  horrible  character.  But  an  actual  case  occurs,  and  they 
ha?e  a  living  woman  before  tliem — a  woman  not  unfrequontly  pos- 
sessed of  some  personal  attractions — a  woman  for  wliose  position  they 
inevitably  feel  commiseration.  This  new  sentiment  entirely  destroys 
the  effect  of  the  other,  which  gave  birth  to  the  law.  He  agreed  with 
the  main  propositions  of  the  Sheriff's  paper.  Any  person  who  at- 
tempted to  define  murder  on  a  rational  or  scientific  basis  would  be 
unable  to  include  infanticide.  If  you  took  into  account  the  relation  of 
the  person  that  is  killed,  and  the  person  who  kills,  it  would  at  once  be 
seen  that  infanticide  was,  by  that  simple  consideration,  placed  in  a 
different  category.  The  difference  might  be  tested  in  this  way. 
Compare  the  feeling  roused  by  a  woman  who  kills  her  new-born  babe 
and  by  one  who  kills  the  newly-born  babe  of  another  woman.  The 
jury  would  not  have  the  slightest  atom  of  conipjission  for  the  latter 
woman.  This  atrocity  is  very  rare,  but  when  it  did  occur,  juries  con- 
victed readily.     How  was  it  that  juries,  in  actiuilly  applying  the  law. 
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YTGre  more  rational  than  lihe  law  itself  7  The  reason  was  this— tfn 
chief  object  of  visiting  murder  with  most  severe  punishment  wu  ta 
allay  the  alarm  which  it  created  in  the  community.  The  feeling  of  iq. 
security  of  life  to  which  the  crime  gave  rise  was  the  chief  element  in 
its  heinousnesfl.  In  infanticide  that  element  was  wholly  wanting.  If 
a  mother  kills  her  newly-born  child,  no  alarm  is  created  in  the  brcHt 
of  any  human  being.  Looking  then  to  the  crime  with  referenoe  to 
the  evils  which  result  from  it,  infanticide  was  really  a  disdnct  cnim 
from  murder,  and  shoiild  be  differently  treated.  SherifE  Wilson*!  re. 
mark  that  infanticide  was  rare  in  cases  of  married  women  was  kii 
true  than  might  be  wished.  It  was,  of  course,  impossible  to  know; 
but  if  the  opinion  of  the  late  Dr.  Lankester,  who  had  great  ezperienoe 
as  coroner  for  Middlesex,  were  correct,  the  crime  of  infanticide  among 
married  women  was  more  extensive  than  was  supposed.  Dr.  Lu* 
kester  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  deaths  by  overlaying  were  too 
numerous  to  be  accounted  for  by  accident  alone.  As  to  the  tilliny 
of  ill^timate  children,  it  was  to  be  accoimted  for  by  two  feelings 
Every  woman  had  at  least  some  maternal  instinct.  This  instinct  vu 
counteracted  by  two  feelings,  the  feeling  of  shame,  and  the  pressiire  of 
poverty.  The  shame  could  only  be  counteracted  by  the  fear  of  pnniilu 
ment  Poverty  was  by  no  means  an  imcommon  incentive  to  thk 
crime ;  and  where  shame  alone  would  not  lead  to  the  criine^  shiDe 
aggravated  by  poverty  would.  He  threw  out  the  suggestion,  then- 
fore,  that  one  remedy  would  be  to  give  a  more  effectual  claim  agaiait 
the  father  of  a  child.  The  law  was  inadequate  at  present  in  that  re- 
spect, and  the  male  parent  should  be  compelled  to  pay  not  a  paltiy  fiiv 
shillings  per  week,  but  in  proportion  to  his  means.  The  woman  migb 
give  notice  to  the  person  whom  she  alleged  to  be  the  &ther  of  tbo 
child  that  the  child  would  probably  soon  be  bom.  If  it  were  proved 
in  a  case  of  infanticide  that  this  person  had  taken  no  means  to  pnmde 
the  woman  with  the  means  and  appliances  necessary  for  the  birth,  hi 
should  be  treated  as  an  accessory  before  the  fact  of  the  in&ntiade. 
He  would  not  punish  the  man  by  imprisonment,  except  in  vexy  gnn 
cases,  but  he  woiild  rather  pimish  him  by  fine.  With  regard  to  thi 
difficult  point  of  drawing  the  line  and  distinguishing  between  infiuw 
ticide  and  murder,  he  could  not  venture  to  say  how  it  should  be  deilt 
with ;  though  he  pointed  out  that  th  jre  were  cases  in  which  one  of  thi 
incentives  to  infanticide  could  not  operate  until  after  the  child  had 
existed  long  enough  to  make  its  death  at  the  mother's  hands,  as  the  hw 
at  present  stood,  a  murder.  He  referred  to  cases  where  the  bixth 
happened  in  a  workhouse,  and  where  the  impoHsibility  of  mitintainiiig 
the  child  was  only  ^realised  by  the  poverty-stricken  mother  after  abe 
left  that  place.  If  we  had  a  proper  definition  of  murder  generally, 
and  gave  juries  the  power  of  finding  extenuating  circumstances,  as th^ 
ought  to  have  it,  this  difficulty  would  in  some  degree  be  met. 

Mrs.  Edward  Parker  (Dundee)  said  this  was  a  question  on  which  thi 
voice  of  woman  ought  to  be  heard.  She  had  been  glad  to  hear  Sbetif 
Wilson  state  that  the  laws  applicable  to  these  cases  were  too  iinjut 
and  cruel  to  be  applied.  She  had  often  noticed  that  judges  were  not 
bad  enough  to  apply  the  laws  as  they  stood  in  the  Statute  BooL 
What  was  the  question?     The  trust  of  an  innocent  girl  had  been 
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betrayed.  The  greatest  injury  had  been  placed  upon  her  by  some 
coward,  who  did  not  stand  by  her  when  she  was  placed  in  the  dock. 
H  the  pitying  angels  ever  shed  tears  over  human  misery,  they  mxist 
goreij  do  so  over  the  sight  of  a  girl  in  court  surrounded  by  men,  bo- 
tn^  by  a  man,  brought  into  her  position  by  men,  judged  by  a  jury 
oCmen — ^not  a  jury  of  her  peers — and  forsaken  by  the  man  who  ouglit 
toicknowledge  the  parenti^e.  If  women  had  a  voice  in  the  making  of 
the  laws,  she  thought  they  would  bring  out  these  modest  fathers. 
They  would  place  upon  their  heads  the  crown  of  fatherhood,  unworthy 
tf  they  were  to  wear  it.  It  Heemed  to  her  a  great  injustice  tliat  oil 
die  woman  should  be  thrown  the  responsibility  of  rearing  the  child, 
ind  diat  she  alone  should  be  branded  with  a  shameful  name,  which 
dang  also  to  the  innocent  child.  She  did  not  believe  in  illegitimate 
childhood.  There  was  no  illegitimate  childhood.  There  might  be  11  lu- 
gitimate  parentage,  but  what  right  had  we  to  brand  with  a  shameful 
ntme  any  being  into  whom  the  Almighty  Father  had  breathed  life  ? — 
She  felt  80  strongly  on  this  subject  that  she  could  not  say  the  words 
^  ibe  wished.  She  wished  she  was  eloquent  enough  to  touch  the  hearts 
P  of  those  before  her,  so  that  from  that  Association  might  spring  forth 
[  lomo  new  and  more  jiLst  ideas  with  regard  to  this  subject.  Let  mothers 
I  be  flheltered  and  treated  more  kindly.  Let  not  all  the  onus  be  ciist 
I  npoD  them.  Abandoned  and  outcast  as  they  were,  abandoned  by 
■untfl,  outcast  by  sinners,  there  was  no  door  of  escape  for  them.  Could 
dieae  he  the  ones  for  whom  the  Good  Shepherd  left  the  bleating  flock  ? 
She  hoped  something  would  be  done  to  recognise  the  complicity  of  the 
male  in  these  offences,  and  she  thanked  Sheriff  Wilson  for  his  paper, 
which,  considering  that  it  was  written  from  a  man*s  standpoint,  dis- 
cloBed  a  most  merciful  view. 

Mr.  Sheriff  Watson  said  he  had  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  this 
subject  in  that  county.  It  was  a  crime  in  regard  to  which  the  maxim 
held  doubly  good — prevention  is  better  than  cure.  lie  fouud  that 
illegitimacy  sprung  from  want  of  care  among  the  poorest  and  must 
ignorant  people.  Certain  classes  were  so  poor  and  ignorant  that  they 
nnk  to  prostitution  for  the  purpose  of  earning  a  livelihood.  One  of 
these  women  had  a  child.  Her  condition  became  the  most  deplorable 
that  could  be  conceived.  The  unfortimate  woman  was  oflen  turned 
out  of  service  without  the  means  of  supporting  hor  child.  If  the 
pitemity  were  denied,  she  could  only  obtain  a  tew  i)oun(l8  per  annum 
after  an  expensive  and  unsatisfactory  action  in  the  SlieritPs  Court,  and 
ahe  had  to  live  a  year  without  any  support  from  the  iiither.  The  Poor 
Law  authorities  would  only  Jissist  her  if  she  entered  the  workhouse 
i»ith  her  child,  and  relief  was  stopped  wlien  the  cliild  was  a  year  old. 
To  prevent  infanticide,  therefore,  more  and  readier  relief  must  be 
available  for  women  in  this  position,  and  the  male  parent  should  l>e 
compelled  to  pay  towards  the  child's  support  from  the  outset  as  in 
England.  As  to  punishment,  he  thought  even  Sheriff  Wilson's  sug- 
geetions  too  severe.  One  lialf  the  imprisonment  he  suggested  was  the 
Btmost  that  should  be  inflicted,  and  it  ought  to  be  certain.  We  could 
not  repress  crime  of  this  sort  by  severity.  The  punishment  should  be 
certain,  but  not  too  severe. 

X 
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Major  Ross  (Aberdeen)  thought  the  Hection  indebted  to  the  ladj 
who  had  the  courage  to  rise  and  speak  on  this  subject  from  a  womao* 
point  of  view.  His  opinion,  derived  from  long  experience  as  a  czimoii 
officer,  was  that  the  greater  amount  of  blame  for  this  crime  laj  on  tb 
bide  of  the  man.  If  men  who  led  young  women  astray  were  to  be 
told  that  their  actions  might  bring  them  within  the  reach  of  some  m^ 
law  as  that  suggested  by  Professor  Himter,  they  would  think  twioi 
before  they  endeavoured  to  tamper  with  the  modesty  or  Tirtoe  of  a^ 
I'emale.  He  was  therefore  in  favour  of  the  father  of  the  child  who  vm 
convicted  of  neglect  being  made  particepa  criminis  before  thefiwtof 
infanticide. 

Mr.  William  Griffith,  Barrister-at-Law,  thought  it  necenuy  to 
remind  the  section  that  infanticide  was  one  thing,  and  the  monl 
ofiEence  in  which  both  man  and  woman  were  culpable,  another.  1ft 
was  carrying  sentiment  too  &r  to  say  that  the  father  of  the  illegitimato 
child  was  to  be  looked  upon  as  accessory  before  the  fact.  It  coald  not 
be  said  that  there  was  any  guilty  intention  on  his  part.  At  pient 
our  law  did  not  seem  to  tend  to  prevent  the  commission  of  this  crion. 
Juries  were  led  away  by  their  feelings.  They  eagerly  laid  hold  of 
every  favourable  scrap  of  evidence,  and  they  brought  in  verdidi  cf 
'  Not  guilty,'  when  there  was  no  moral  doubt  that  guilt  did  f^ 
That  was  a  strong  argument  for  an  alteration ;  and  public  opinion  moit 
be  educated  to  tlie  point  of  altering  the  law.  Certainty  was  more  im- 
portant than  severity.  If  punishment  was  sure,  it  might  hare  ma 
deterrent  effect,  such  as  the  death  punishment  failed  to  produce  be- 
cause of  the  probability  that  a  jury  would  notccmvict  where  deadivH 
the  penalty.  The  question  of  punishment  after  all,  however,  nis  not 
so  important  here  as  the  means  of  acting  on  the  habits  of  aocietj  id  is 
to  prevent  this  crime.  We  must  look  to  education  to  efiact  floma 
change.  The  crime  varied  according  to  the  usages  of  society.  la 
India  where,  though  suttee  had  been  abolished  amongst  the  Hindooi^ 
second  marriages  were  not  contracted,  the  cases  of  infimticide  wen 
fearfully  numerous.  Jurists  often  took  a  more  merciful  view  of  tiieiB 
subjects  than  ladies,  notwithstanding  what  had  been  said  to-day.  The 
female  mind  was  capable  of  strongest  pity,  and  he  sympathised  with 
Mrs.  Parker  on  the  view  she  took  of  the  moral  guilt  of  both  sexes.  V 
the  view  she  took  were  taken  by  other  ladies,  it  would  not  be  so  diS* 
cult  to  settle  this  question.     But 

All  sin  a  sister's  tear  coald  claim, 
EIxcept.a]i  erring  sister's  shame. 

He  thought  the  recommendation  of  the  Royal  Commission,  that  i 
moderate  sentence  of  penal  servitude  should  be  substituted  for  the 
penalty  of  death,  was  worthy  of  adoption. 

Mr.  Sheriff  Barclay  agreed  with  what  was  said  about  remedial  ^ 
Sheriff  Wilson.  The  pimishment  was  at  present  rather  severe,  and  be 
did  not  trust  much  to  this  severity  of  punishment.  A  question  inijU 
asked,  at  what  age  did  infanticide  cease  to  be  in&nticide  and  beooM  | 
murder  ?  A  case  occurred  recently  in  Perth.  There  was  a  moAr 
with  a  child  nine  months  old.     The  dastardly  &ther  did  not  give  Imt 
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ing,  and  the  grandmother  of  the  child  complained  that  it  was  a 
bttrden  on  her.     In  open  daylight  the  mother  went  and  threw  her  benu- 
tiiul  child  into  the  Tay,     She  was  charged  witli  murder.     She  pleaded 
guilty.     The  sentence  was  six  months'  impriaonment.      It  may  be  said 
that  thia  was  a  mockery.     Universal  di  sap  probation  was  excited,  but 
he  believed  there  were  very  extenuating  circumstancea.     It  was  pre- 
vention that  he  looked  to  rather  tlran  punishment  for  a  decrease  of  this 
evil,  which  in  his  own  district  was  yearly  increaaing.      He  held  that  as 
the  receiver  was  worse  than  the  thief  so  the  seducer  was  worse  than  the 
mother  who  slew  the  child.     He  held  him  to  be  an  accessory  before  the 
bxl  if  he  made  no  provision  for  his  child.     He  hoped  that  a  change 
would  be  made  in  the  marriage  law  and  in  the  law  of  affiliation.     The 
difficulty  at  present  of  fixing  paternity  was  great.     He  had  publishe<l  a 
|«mplUet  showing  that  nearly  half  the  affiliation  cases  went  against  the 
woman  when  morally  all  were   convinced   that  she  was  right.     The 
difBculty  wafi  Xg  get  evidence  sufficient  to  establish  legally  that  she  waa 
ri^hL     The  question  is  not  now  whether  the  fact   is,    but   whether 
imple  proof  of  the  fact  can  be  got.     There  could   not  be  a  greater 
ittnptaiion  to  infanticide  than  the  workhouse  treatment  of  women  who 
had  children  in  Scotlimd.     A  woman  with  one  child  is  refused  admis- 
9011,  but  when  qualified  by  having  two  she  is  admitted.     The  grand 
liDMNly  against  in&nticide  waa  not  its  punishment  but  its  prevention, 
vnd  mtX  by  the  spread  of  education  moral  and  religious. 

Hr.  R.  Denny  Urlix  (Barrisler-at-Law)  said  that  though  during 
thebuil  few  days  he  had  frequently  had  ocfa^ion  to  acknowledge  that 
ifci  SoDlcb  Liw  was  superior  to  the  law  of  England,  ho  must  now  claim 
(brBngJand  a  superior  law  of  affiliation.  In  England,  the  process  of 
putting  that  law  into  force  was  not  expensive,  and  the  sum  which  the 
frther  might  be  required  to  contribute  in  aliment  had  been  raised  to 
five  ihUlings  per  week.  In  Scotland  the  process  was,  it  seemed ^  mo  e 
liifficiilt  and  the  allowance;  was  very  much  lower.  The  stfction  was 
indebted  to  the  lady  who  had  spoken  for  the  high  tone  slie  had  given  to 
t^  diacosaion  by  reminding  them  ^4  the  value  of  a  human  soul  As 
toon  M  a  child  was  bom  into  the  world  it  became  part  of  the  intellec- 
taal  and  spiritual  universe;  and  as*  such  it  had  distinct  rights  and  a 
^^&lilict  value.  Therefore  every  child,  a.s  one  of  the  community,  must 
^^^protected,  and  le^slated  for  accordingly.  What  were  tlie  objects  nf 
^^^ft  law  ?  Of  its  many  objects  the  firs^t  and  most  importatit  was  the 
V  fmnrration  of  human  life.  If  an  e0ectual  mode  of  saving  life  cou!d 
W  hm  fuggeftted,  even  if  that  effectual  mode  put  us  in  the  dilemma  that  it 
tended  to  produce  other  raiachiefs,  yet  life  should  be  prei«erved*  Other 
tvibi  must  not  weigh  in  the  balance  against  human  life,  which  it  is  the 
dnt  object  of  the  law  to  preserve.  At  present  tlie  poor  mother,  on 
leaving  the  workhouse,  waa  obliged  to  take  her  child— she  could  nc»t 
isiiv«  it.  Starving  and  frenzied  she  was  free  U>  leave  it  in  the  neaieat 
Instead  of  being  driven  by  slmme  and  poverty  to  destroy  the 
the  mother  ought  to  be  nil  owed  to  leave  her  child  somewhere 
it  would  fie  cared  for  There  was  in  London  one  *  Foundling 
Ho^ttl/  but  it  was  not  managed  in  the  way  he  meant.  Hin  projKHU- 
tion — danbtleBS  an  tinpopulm*  one — was  simply  tliiistliat  as  the  btato 
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ought  to  protect,  by  any  method,  idl  huniHii  creatures  among  ite  siib^ 
jecta  from  death,  any  wretched  mother  shoxild  be  able  to  leave  her 
infant  at  tlic  doi>r  of  a  public  iustifciition — provided  by  the  State  or  by 
charitable  enter] irise — where  its  life  would  be  sacred.  In  Fmnoe  thei^ 
are  such  institutions,  from  which  indeed  certain  inconveniences  might 
be  found  to  follow;  nor  did  he  wish  anyone  who  followed  him  to  sup- 
[iffse  that  he  had  overlooked  the  moral  inconveniences  and  dangers  otf 
auch  a  course.  He  \\tis  perfectly  well  aware  of  them ;  and  admitted 
them  most  ft  illy :  but  his  view  was  that  the  preservation  of  life  was 
the  paramount  duty  of  the  State  ;  and  that  for  this  all  minor  risks  must 
be  rim.  He  firmly  believed  ttie  prevention  of  infanticide  could  be 
secured  by  tlu8  method  and  by  no  other. 

The  Rev,  l>r.  Ace  (Gaint^borongh)  wiid  he  had  waited  to  hear  a 
legal  definition  of  infanticide.       Litenilly  and  philosophically  it  was  the 
skying  of  one  who  could  not  speak  ;  but  that  was  not  the  legal  meaning 
of   the    term.       A    law   pa.naed    in    England    in    the    year  1^74   pre- 
vented a  midwife  taking?  a  child  to  the  chiirehyard,  declaring  it  still-born, 
and  getting  its  interment  allowed.     There  must  be  a  medical  certificate 
that  the  cluid  was  still-born  before  it  could  he  interred.    Tliat  had*  no 
doubt,  prevented  the  easy  cotn  mi  salon  of  the  crime ;  hut  on  the  other 
hand,  medical  men  were  not  strict  in  reporting  the  caune  of  death. 
The  certificates  received  by  the  RegiatrarB  were  often  the  njost  useless 
things  in  the  world.    *  Inanition  '  was  generally  recorded  as  the  cause  of 
death  in  infants-     Medical  men  in  Manchester  had  reported  that  means 
were  sometimes  taken  by  cniel  parents  to  destroy  children  oi'  the  ages 
of  twelve,    fourteen,  r«r   sixteen    months.     There    was   no    means  of 
ascertaining  at  present,  except  from   medical   men,  how  mortality  of 
children  was  occasioned »  and  there  was  absolute   necessity   for  greater 
strictness  in  the  certificate.     The  state  of  society  in  many  agricultural 
districts,  he  was  sorry  to  say,  ivas  such  that  the  death  of  an  infant  wa« 
little  regarded.     In  fiariaheM  whic!i  h»e  knew  it  wa^a  not  considered  a  hsu 
for  a  woman  t^  have  a  child  bfrfiire  marriage,  if  the  father  in  due  time 
married  her  ;  and  he  believed  t!iat  means  were  sometimes  employed  to 
destroy  such  children,     A  more  healthy  moral  tone  was  necesBaiy  to 
reduce   illegitimacy,  and   more  stringent  measures  were  required  to 
prevent  infanticide.     One  speaker  had  suggested  that  a  woman  should 
give  notice  two  or  three  months  before  confinement,  of  her  intention  to 
fix  the  man  who  received  the  notice  as  fettier  of  the  child.    In  England 
at  present  that  could  not  be  done,  Tlie  magiatrates  required  corrobora- 
tive evidence  before  allowing  a  child  to  be  a^Sliated,  and  the  onus 
of  proof  lay  upon  the  poor  woman.     If  a  woman  was  received  at  the 
workhouse  and  did  not  assign  paternity  to  any  one  ^  she  ought  out  of  her 
earnings  to  contribute  to  the  supf>ort  of  the  child.     It  was  alieolutely 
necessary  that  when  a  child  was  aHiliated  the  father  shoidd  be  reprcK 
bated  by  society.     He  knew  that  married  men  who  were  blamable  in 
this  way,  in   certain  districts  were  not  regarded  in  society  as  having 
loBt  caste.     What  he  wished  chiefly  to  UTi?e  was,  that,  unless  we  had  a 
hetter  return  from  medical  men,  it  was  impossible  to  know  whether 
this  arime  was  on  the  increase  or  not.     The  Registrar- General  should 
rt  v|uire  more  accurate  notices. 
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Mrs.  WoLSTENHOLME  £lmt  (Congletoii),  su^ested  that  the  section 
fhould  adopt  the  following  resolution,  which  she  moved  : — 

'  That  the  Council  be  requested  to  appoint  a  sub-committee  to  in- 
vertigate  the  social  and  other  causes  of  infanticide,  and  to  suggest 
appropriate  remedies,  and  that  it  be  a  recommendation  to  the  Council  to 
appoint  some  women  as  members  of  the  committee.' 

She  said  this  question  was  one  of  deep  and  painful  interest  to 
women,  and  ahe  found  it  almost  impossible  to  find  expression  for  her 
Oughts  upon  it.  The  evil  was  so  horrible  that  she  scarcely  knew  how 
to  ngud  it.  In&mt  life,  a  most  sacred  trust,  was  endangered,  not  from 
ibune  alone,  for  in  her  belief  shame  was  the  least  potent  cause.  The 
real  causes  were  utter  poverty,  ignorance^  and  distress.  It  was  desir- 
able to  make  both  parents  equally  responsible  for  the  life  of  their  joint 
diqpring. 

Mrs.  R.  Gerhard  (Aberdeen)  said  no  preventive  measure  that  did 
not  recognise  the  equal  guilt  of  both  parents  could  effect  a  remedy  for 
infiuticide.  Human  nature  would  be  human  nature  till  the  end  of  the 
worid,  and  she  thought  it  well  that  it  was  impossible  to  charge  either 
nei  at  the  expense  of  the  other.  She  maintained  that  it  was  due  to 
jgnonnee  of  the  laws  of  nature  that  women  made  it  possible  for  men  to 
aediice  them,  and  that  until  this  ignorance  was  removed,  women  should 
be  nther  the  protected  party  tlian  the  party  punished.  The  suggestion 
that  a  fine  was  the  best  punishment  ibr  the  other  sex  was  most 
nimble,  because  it  avoided  the  difficulty  of  having  to  shut  up  the 
wnl  bread-winner.  She  seconded  the  motion  of  Mrs.  Elmy,  in  the 
hope  that  other  women's  committees  might  be  formed  on  this  subject,  if 
women  were  placed  on  the  Association  Conamittee. 

Dr.  Frank  Ogston  (Aberdeen),  as  a  medical  jurist,  said  it  was  not 
the  fault  of  his  profession  that  cases  of  infanticide  fell  through.  They 
had  more  and  fuller  proofs  to  offer  of  infanticide  when  it  occurred  than 
of  moat  other  subjects  on  which  they  were  called  to  give  evidence.  He 
had  seen,  in  a  sliort  experience  of  three  years,  cases  where  the  proof  to 
his  mind  as  a  medical  man  was  overwhelming  that  the  child  hiid  died 
from  neglect — that  is,  had  been  deliberately  allowed  to  die.  Where 
a  child's  lungs  showed  signs  of  having  fully  breathed  there  could  be 
no  mistake  that  it  had  lived  for  at  least  live  minutes.  It  was  highly 
improbable  that  in  that  case  the  mother  could  have  been  ignorant,  as 
was  often  pleaded,  that  the  child  was  alive.  Child-murder  should,  he 
thought,  only  be  brought  as  a  charge  where  the  child  had  breathed 
liiUy,  as  then  it  must  have  given  some  unequivocal  signs  of  life,  and 
have  lived  for  some  time.  In  such  a  case  the  punishment  should  be 
severe.  As  to  the  pleas  sometimes  put  ibrward  on  behalf  of  infanticides, 
the  contingency  of  the  mother  being  insfme  was  a  highly  improbable 
one.  It  was  very  merciful  indeed  for  a  jury  to  take  that  view  of  a 
case  of  child-murder.  As  to  the  uselessne.ss  of  medical  certificates, 
there  was  some  truth  in  Dr.  Ace's  statements.  But  medical  men  should 
not  be  blamed.  They  had  many  demands  on  their  time,  and  too  many 
forms  to  fill  up.  They  were  expected  to  attend  to  poor  patients  and 
they  did  that  cheerfully ;  but  when  they  were  called  upon  to  take  the 
^able  of  filling  up  docnnients  for  nothing  which  others  were  well  paid 
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Ibr,  they  Bhould  refuse  absoltitely.  They  were  catled  in  to  a  case  where 
a  child  had  died  Huddenly^  expected  to  ioi)k  at  it  and  i^tate  the  cause  oi 
its  death.  They  naturjilly  declined  to  do  that.  It  was  a  case  for  the 
law,  and  other  officers  Bhould  do  the  work.  Till  tlie  general  practi- 
tioner received  remuneration  for  such  duties  he  could  not  be  expected 
to  discharge  them  satisfactorily. 

Mr.  James  Marshall  (London)  said  it  was  beyond  doubt  that  the  law 
of  murder  as  applied  to  cases  of  mothers  destroying  their  newborn  illegiti- 
tjiiite  children  is  extremely  severe.  The  deplorable  condition  of  the 
mother  excites  compassion^  and  slight  circumstances  are  often  laid  hold 
of  U>  avoid  a  conviction.  The  difficulty  was  to  frame  a  definition  of 
child-murder  which  should  exclude  unpremeditated  acts  and  yet  should 
not  open  the  door  to  the  escape  of  deliberate  criminaUty.  Perhaps  a 
remedy  might  be  found  m  the  French  iinding  of  circonstances  aite- 
mianteSf  and  allowing  siich  finding  to  reduce  the  crime  to  manslaughter- 
Some  of  the  ladie.4  who  had  spoken  had  serioiLsly  proposed  that  the 
father  of  an  illegitimate  child  should  be  responsible  for  ita  murder  by 
tlie  mother.  But  this  .^ieema  to  carry  the  doctrine  of  criminal  responsi- 
bility tor  the  consetpiences  of  acta  far  beyond  the  limits  of  sane  juris- 
prudence. Besides,  the  woman's  temptation  to  destroy  the  child  would 
be  increased  by  being  able  to  cast  the  responsibility  upon  another  per- 
son. The  immoral  act  ftom  wliich  the  child  sprang  was  joint,  ai>d  I 
am  not  i>repared  to  concur  in  the  view  taken  by  these  ladies  that  the 
woman  is  generally  less  to  blame  than  the  man.  But  be  that  as  it  may, 
the  burden  of  shame  and  suffering  lies  heavily  upon  her,  and  the  man 
is  bound  by  every  tie  of  honour  and  comptssion  to  succour  and  assist 
her.  The  law  seems  defective  in  enforcing  this  obligation,  inasmuch  aa 
it  gives  the  woman  no  remedy  until  after  the  birlh  of  the  child.  Were 
she  enabled  to  claim  assistance  before  that  event  the  temptation  to 
destroy  the  child  might  sometimes  be  averted. 

Professor  Sheldon  Amos  wished  to  say,  not  as  a  mere  ordinary 
compliment,  but  as  a  well-considered  opinion,  that  the  section  ought  to 
be  extremely  obliged  to  Sheriff  Wilson  for  his  paper.  He  was  glad 
he  had  avoided  discussing  co^^ate,  liut  legal  and  intricate  topics,  which 
could  hardly  be  discussed  with  convenience  at  tlie  same  time  a«  the 
main  questioTu  If  we  wanted^  however,  to  know  what  these  topics 
were,  we  bad  them  suggested  to  us  in  the  St^cretary's  brief  notice  of 
Mr,  Charley's  paper.  Sheriff  Wilson *s  suggestion,  which  was  in  the 
direction  of  getting  rid  of  the  doctor's  functions  altogether  in  cases  of 
infanticide,  would  reheve  the  medical  friend  who  had  spoken  of  the 
doctor's  difficulties.  The  Sheriff's  proposed  wai^,  that  we  siiould  no 
longer  tidce  atjy  notice  of  the  question  whether  the  birth  was  complete 
or  not^  but  treat  all  violent  deaths  of  offspring  in  the  aimie  way.  He 
(Professor  Amos)  agreed  with  Professor  ilimter  that  murder  and  infan- 
ticide had  a  merely  accidental  relationship  to  one  another.  It  waa  aa 
accident  of  legal  history  that  the  two  had  been  regarded  as  in  any  way 
1  elated*  Besides  the  abseiice  of  that  alarm  referred  to  by  Frofessor 
Hunter  there  was  another  consideration  which  ought  to  distinguish 
inlJEmticide  from  murder.  There  was  the  peculiar  physical  condition 
of  the  woman  herself  at  the  time  of  these  crimes — a  physical  condi- 
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tioE  which  in  many  cases  affected  the  mind  considerably,  and  which 
unjB  placed  her  in  a  different  position  from  other  persons  in  the 
oommnnity.  She  was  less  likely  to  be  acting  as  a  reasonable  being 
It  that  crisis  of  her  life  than  at  any  other  time.  On  these  grounds 
a  qpecia]  law  of  in&nticide  seemed  on  the  face  of  it  justifiable.  A 
curious  distinction  of  in&nticide  from  other  crimes  was  that  it  was 
igiiiiBt  nature.  Other  crimes  were  to  some  extent  natural.  Thefl, 
ior  instance,  was  to  some  extent  a  natural  crime,  and  the  law  had  to 
i«gtnin  these  criminal  propensities  of  nature.  In  dealing  with  infan- 
ticide the  law  had  the  mother's  natiure  on  its  side.  The  strong  asser- 
tun  of  Professor  Hunter,  supported  by  Major  Ross,  that  we  might 
furlj  make  the  fitther  of  the  illegitimate  child  accessory  before  the  fact 
of  infiunticide,  wcidd,  no  doubt,  shock  some  lawyers,  who  would  see 
demoits  of  danger  to  the  commimity  in  extending  the  responsibility 
fi)r  crime  to  those  only  indirectly  connected  with  it.  But  the  relation 
in  these  cases  between  the  Other's  conduct  and  the  death  of  the  child 
wu  often  as  close  as  it  could  well  be.  The  &ther  well  knew  that 
a  child  was  coming  into  the  world ;  he  knew  the  danger  to  which  that 
ehild'a  life  was  exposed,  and  the  isolation  of  the  woman ;  he  stood 
aloof  from  fear  of  shame,  and  left  her  to  encounter  the  terrors  of  the 
Htution  alone.  In  a  moment  of  fear  or  frenzy  she  defttroyed  the 
ddld.  The  man  declared  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  it ;  but  surely 
the  law  was  strong  enough  in  conformity  with  its  own  principles  to 
follow  up  that  case.  If  due  notice  was  given  of  the  child's  birth,  and 
the  question  of  parentage  was  perfectly  settled,  the  father  was  respon- 
nble  for  the  negligence  which  can  be  shown  directly  to  have  been  the 
cnse  of  the  death  of  the  child.  The  suggestion  as  to  State-support  did 
not  seem  to  him  to  be  worthy  of  encouragement.  After  all,  we  were 
dealing  with  an  exceptional  class,  and  if  we  once  laid  down  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  State  should  support  children,  we  should  for  one  evil 
remedied  introduce  ninety-nine  new  evils,  and  remove  a  proper  restric- 
tion upon  the  growth  of  population  beyond  the  means  of  su2)port  in  the 
countiy.  In  considering  this  evil  we  were  brought  face  to  face  with 
many  problems  touching  the  relations  of  men  to  women  in  everyday 
life;  and  if  Sheriff  Wilson's  suggestion  was  adopted — and  he  trusted 
the  law  would  be  amended  in  that  direction — we  should  only  have 
dealt  with  a  fringe  of  the  subject.  For  that  reason  he  was  disposed 
Birongly  to  support  the  opinion  that  the  Social  Science  Association 
should  address  itself  to  this  question. 

Mr.  Sheriff  Wilson,  in  reply,  said  tliat,  understanding  by  the  ques- 
tion set  down  for  discussion  that  he  was  to  consider  what  measures  in 
the  way  of  amending  the  criminal  law  could  be  taken  for  preventing 
inlandcide,  he  had  purposely  left  out  of  view  in  his  paper  the  wider 
questions  which  had  been  raised  by  several  ladies  and  gentlemen.  On 
the  question  raised  by  him  the  discussion  disclosed  the  almost  unanimous 
oonclusion  of  the  section,  that  it  was  not  right  that  a  mother  should  be 
punished  capitally  for  infanticide.  As  to  the  extent  of  the  punislimcnt 
to  be  substituted,  he  was  inclined  to  agree  with  Sheriff  Watson. 
Hjough  he  (Sheriff  Wilson)  mentioned  five  years*  penal  servitude,  he 
^ould  be  in  fiivour  of  a  smaller  punishment  if  he  thought  it  could  be 
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carried  out  without  doing  barm ,  and  if  it  were  found  expedient,  there 
was  nothing  to  prevent  &  furtlier  lessening  of  tlie  piinialiment  at  fiame 
future  time.  The  question  had  arisen  in  the  courise  of  the  discussion, 
whether  the  father  of  the  illegitimate  ebild  who  was  put  to  deatli  oonld 
not  be  criminally  deiilt  with.  He  had  often  thought  of  something  of 
that  kind,  but  it  did  not  seem  to  him  to  come  within  the  scope  of  the 
the  present  i^aper,  for  two  reasons.  First,  it  touched  a  much  wider 
department  of  law  than  the  que.stion  of  the  proper  punishment  of 
infanticide ;  and  in  the  second  place,  all  must  admit  that  if  we  are  to 
treat  this  matter  Ixom  a  point  of  view  likely  to  obt:*in  acceptance  with 
the  public,  it  would  be  very  inexpedient  to  press,  aa  a  practical  measure, 
in  connection  with  the  present  reformj  the  proposal  that  the  &ther 
j^hould  be  made  criminally  responsible.  Our  law  at  present  treated  the 
relation  of  the  lather  to  the  illegitimate  offspring  as  purely  civil.  Upon 
that  point  he  had  long  entertained  the  opinion  that  our  law  wa«  wrong, 
and  that  it  ought  to  recognise,  as  concerns  the  father^  a  breach  of 
criminal  law  as  well  as  of  civil  obligation,  when  he  had  neglected  to 
provide  properly  for  his  children.  But  the  question  waa  surroundi'd 
by  practical  difficulties*  In  the  pres^ent  position  of  our  English  law, 
which  was  framed  on  the  principle  that  those  only  .should  tie  punished 
who  were  directly  concerned  in  the  crime,  he  feared  there  would  be 
great  diffieuhy  in  getting  the  Legislature  to  tiike  the  view  that  the 
fether  should  be  treated  aa  an  accessory  before  the  fact.  At  present  he 
I  impreased  upon  tfie  committee  the  view  that  attention  i+hoyld  he  directed 
to  the  amendment  of  the  law  ul  infanticide  as  relating  to  the  acts  of  the 
persons  who  actually  committed  the  crime.  If  the  wider  quei^tiona 
should  be  afterwards  of)ened,  al!  his  Bympathie^  would  be  with  those 
who  desired  to  nuike  the  father  to  some  extent  criminally  re^jionaible. 

Mrs.  Elmy's  motion  was  then  put  to  the  section,  the  attendance  at 
which,  however,  had  materially  diminished  since  it  was  made.  Twelve 
voted  for  the  motion,  and  those  who  were  understood  to  be  adverbe  to 
the  suggestion  that  women  should  form  jmrt  of  the  committee,  remained 
neutral. 

The  motion  was  therefore  declared  carried. 


Crime  in  Scotland.     By  Sheriff  Watson, 

IT  is  difficult  to  as^ccrtaiTi  the  exact  amount  of  crin 
Scotlaudj  as  many  criminal  offences  are  uot  reported,  and 
of  those  reported  there  arc  a  great  many  not  detected,  and 
it  often  happens  that  in  places  where  there  is  least  crime  there 
is  pro  J  JO  rt  ion  ally  the  greatest  number  of  apprehensions  and 
commit  JO  en  ts  to  prison.  Prison  statistics  therefore  do  not  afford 
a  true  estimate  of  the  actual  amount  of  crime  of  the  country,  but 
from  these,  as  furnished  by  the  judicial  statistics,  we  can  learu 
whether  crime  has  been  increasing  or  decreasing  tin  ring  the 
last  twenty  years.  Of  the  commitments  to  prison  there  has 
been  a  great  increase.     The  increase  has  been  mainly  caused 
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7  Police  ActB  and  provisional  orders  obtained  by  the  magis*- 
rates  of  large  towns,  by  which  a  vast  number  of  frivolous 
yets  are  raised  into  criminal  offences  punishable  by  a  caution 
0  keep  the  peace^  a  small  fine,  or  a  few  days'  imprisonment. 
This  is  shown  by  the  great  increase  of  imprisonment  for  in- 
definite periods,  as  compared  with  that  for  definite.  These 
imprisonments  for  indefinite  periods  have  a  most  injurious  effect 
on  prison  discipline,  "without  reforming  the  prisoner  or  deterring 
from  the  conmiission  of  crime.  While  there  has  been  this 
increase  in  minor  offences,  there  has  been  a  diminution  of  grave 
(fences  punished  by  penal  servitude.  The  average  yearly 
number  of  sentences  to  transportation  and  penal  servitude  dur- 
ing the  five  years  ending  1861  was  238,  during  the  five  years 
fmng  1871  it  was  210,  and  during  the  five  years  ending  1876 
it  was  163.  It  is  gratifying  to  observe  that  there  is  a  diminu- 
tion in  the  number  of  commitments  of  juveniles  under  sixteen 
yean.  There  has  also  been  a  great  increase  of  imprisonments 
of  the  same  person  in  the  same  prison.  Thus  during  the  first 
period  the  average  yearly  number  of  imprisonments  of  the 
same  person  fifty  times  and  upwards  was  1 19,  and  during  the 
aecond  period  it  was  459.  These  facts  show,  first,  the  effect  of 
indnstrial  and  reformatory  schools  in  diminishing  juvenile  delin- 
quency ;  and,  second,  the  little  effect  prison  discipline  has  on 
reforaiing  those  who  have  fairly  entered  on  a  course  of  crime. 
The  ignorance  of  criminal  prisoners  is  still  very  great,  and  all 
the  efforts  of  School  Boards  to  promote  education  among  the 
poorer  classes  seem  to  have  been  attended  with  little  success. 
The  average  yearly  number  of  persons  who  on  admission  could 
not  read  during  the  five  years  ending  1861  was  3,802,  and 
during  the  five  years  ending  1876  the  average  yearly  number 
was  8,581.  It  appears  that  the  criminal  population  consists  of 
the  poorest  and  most  ignorant  classes  of  the  community,  and  it 
may  be  asked  whether  we  are  not  multiplying  offences  by  our 
inefficient  methods  of  punishment,  increasing  the  poverty  of 
the  poor  by  paltry  fines  and  short  imprisonments,  and  whether 
it  is  right  to  punish  when  little  or  no  attempt  has  been  made  to 
instruct.  A  first  imprisonment  aflSxes  a  brand  of  infamy  which 
can  hardly  ever  be  removed,  and  almost  always  leads  to  a 
second ;  and  the  expense  of  committing  the  same  individual  to 
prison  for  fifty  times  must  be  enormous.  But  what  remedy  do 
you  suggest  for  the  removal  or  modification  of  these  evils  ?  I 
would  have  an  Act  by  which  it  should  be  provided  that  children 
onder  fourteen  years  of  age  should  not  be  liable  to  fine  or  im- 
prisonment, but  that  parents  should  be  made  responsible  for 
their  misconduct,  and  that  such  of  them  as  were  uneducated  and 
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had  b^en  neglected  should  be  sent  to  an  inctustrial  orareforma- 
tory  school ;  and  further,  that  confirmed  crirainak,  after  having 
been  often  in  prison^  should  be  removed  to  a  rural  shelter  or 
reformatory  for  a  period  of  five  or  ten  years;  and  thus  by  pre- 
venting crime  in  its  first  and  last  stages  of  development,  it 
would  become  greatly  more  manageable  and  lessened  both  in 
degree  and  amount. 


Rural  Police  in  Scotland.     By  Sheriff  Watson. 

A  RURAL  police  force  for  the  prevention  of  vagrancy  was 
established  in  most  of  tlie  Scottish  counties  prior  to 
1858,  when  a  Government  Inspector  of  Constabulary  was  ap- 
poiDted,  and  from  his  Reports  we  shall  show  the  state  of 
vagrancy  since  hia  appointment. 

The  two  first  Rejjortg  are  imperfect,  as  in  several  counties  a 
police  force  had  not  been  established,  and  in  the  Report  for 
1861  there  are  no  returns  from  Banff',  Berwick,  and  Cromarty* 
but  exclusive  of  these  the  number  of  vagrants,  tinkers,  and  un- 
licensed hawkers  reported  was  o3,789»  and  during  the  five  years 
ending  1866  the  average  yearly  number  reported  was  58,923. 
Since  that  time  there  has  been  a  regular  yearly  increase »  and 
during  the  five  years  ending  1871  the  average  yearly  number 
reported  was  63,316.  The  Pedlars  Act  of  1870  reduced  the 
number  of  vagrants,  as  many  of  them  obtained  a  pedlar'^s  certifi- 
cate, and  were  thus  legally  autliorised  to  travel  the  country 
with  a  stock-in-trade  of  no  intrinsic  value.  Their  trade  is 
almost  entirely  carried  on  in  villages  and  rural  districts,  and  a 
great  number  of  the  pedlars  are  accomftanied  by  their  wises 
and  children,  who  all  travel  under  protection  of  the  certifi- 
cate, many  of  them  beggars  and  vagrants  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  but  the  police  cannot  interfere  v^dth  them,  and  there  is 
no  limit  to  the  age  of  persons  obtaining  certificates,  and  boys 
and  girls  who  ought  to  be  at  school,  if  not  known  to  the  police 
as  bad  characters,  may  obtain  pedlars'  certificates. 

After  deducting  the  licensed  hawkers,  the  number  of  tinkers, 
vagrants,  and  unlicensed  hawkers  is  still  very  large  j  the 
number  reported  in  1875  having  been  24,571  males,  11,311 
females,  and  6,341  children,  in  all  42,223,  showing  an  abso- 
lute increase  of  1,408  over  the  number  reported  in  1874.  It 
is  im|>ossible  to  ascertain  the  number  of  vagrants,  but  they  may 
be  estimated  at  about  one- third  of  the  number  reported,  of 
whom  about  one-fifth  are  children. 

The  inspector  in  one  of  his  reports  says,  ^  the  amount  givca 
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toltese  people  by  farmers,  cotters,  their  wives  and  servaoti  in 
the  countr^%  in  money,  food  and  other  perquisites,  and  lodgings 
(from  a  mistaken  feeling  of  charity)  would  keep  more  than 
double  the  number  of  these  unfortunate  paupers,  in  their  pariah 
poor-houses.  The  children  of  a  new  generation  are  fast  tread- 
ing in  the  footsteps  of  their  parents,  most  of  them  without 
education  of  any  kind  except  in  begging  and  piifering.'  This 
mistaken  feeling  of  charity  (it  is  said)  which  costs  the  country 
people  so  much,  renders  the  police  utterly  jiowcrless  :  and  the 
Trespass  Act  of  1865,  avowedly  passed  for  the  repression  of 
vagrancy,  is  altogether  inoperative,  and  there  is  thus  great 
need  for  some  other  legislative  measure  to  suppress  or  diminish 
this  crying  evil. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  rural  police  have  had  little  effect 
in  suppressing  vagrancy,  and  the  Trespass  Act  and  the  Pedlars 
Act  have  not  gi^eatly  mended  matters,  and  a  Vagrancy  Act  now 
called  for  would  not,  if  passed,  be  of  much  avail,  for  vagrancy 
will  never  be  put  a  stop  to,  or  greatly  reduced  so  long  as 
infirm  men  and  women  unable  to  work,  and  the  mothers  of 
young  children  depending  on  them  for  support  are  offered  the 
bouse,  which  they  would  starve  rather  than  enter — for  the 
mistaken  feeling  of  charity  in  the  country  j>eople  will  always 
eupply  them  with  firc»  food,  and  lodging  rather  than  see  them 
perish  with  cold  and  hunger,  not  being  allowed  to  light  a  fire 
near  any  private  roatl,  cultivated  ground,  or  plantation* 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  returns  that  the  number  of  vagrants 
varies  greatly  in  different  counties*  A\Tien  the  number  of 
vagrants  is  large,  tlie  Trespass  Act  must  of  necessity  be  im- 
perative^ because  if  the  constable  attempted  to  |>ut  it  in  force 
he  would  have  no  place  wherein  to  detain  the  culprits  till  he 
could  bring  them  before  a  magistrate,  but  where  the  number  is 
*mall  it  may  be  enforced,  and  the  chief  constable  of  Aberdeen- 
«*hire  has  frequently  adverted  in  his  reports  to  the  great  benefit?* 
that  had  resulted  from  the  Trespass  Act. 

Annexed  to  the  Paper  was  an  official  return  of  tinkers^ 

vagrants,  and  unlicensed  hawkers,  reported  by  the  constabulary 
11^  their  respective  counties  during  the  year  1875,  showing  an 
a^lute  increase  of  1,406  over  the  previous  year. 
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On  the   Treatment  of  Unconvicted  Prisoners. 
By  the  Rev.  A.  P.  Sanderson,  Rector  of  Aspenden,  Herta. 

A  FEW  years  ago  a  foreign  gentleman  who  was  pattbg 
through  London  on  his  way  to  a  distant  country,  wn 
arrested  on  suspicion  of  having  committed  a  murder,  tried,  and 
acquitted.  His  treatment,  during  the  time  that  he  was  d^ 
tained  in  prison,  excited  much  attention  and  was  widely  ^ 
cussed  For  the  general  feeling  was  this,  that  a  man  of  edo- 
cation  and  social  position,  who  was  ultimately  proved  to  ha?e 
done  society  no  wrong,  had  not  merely  been  kept  in  safe  cu- 
tody,  until  it  could  be  ascertained  whether  the  suspicion  rest- 
ing  upon  him  were  well  founded ;  but  that  he  had  been  vir- 
tually punished  before  he  was  tried.  That  is  to  say,  in  this 
particular  case,  the  ordinary  rules  in  force  for  the  treatment  of 
unconvicted  prisoners,  appeared  to  inflict  punishment  upon  i 
perfectly  innocent  man. 

The  question,  then,  which  forced  itself  on  many  minds  wta 
this : — did  not  society,  in  this  gentleman's  case,  exceed  its 
just  rights  ?  And  that  there  was  ground  for  this  question  waa 
seemingly  proved  by  the  fact,  that  compensation  was  paid  to 
him  by  the  Government  to  a  considerable  amount,  the  whole 
of  which  was  not  regarded  to  be  mere  indemnification  for  loss 
of  money  and  time. 

For  if  we  go  back  to  first  principles,  the  two  following 
propositions  appear  to  be  capable  of  easy  proof: — 

1.  That  Society  has  the  right  to  arrest  and  detain  in  cus- 
tody any  person  suspected  of  crime. 

2.  That  Society  has  no  right  to  punish,  humiliate,  or  de- 
grade any  person  not  yet  proved  to  be  a  criminal. 

It  seems,  then,  a  fair  subject  for  discussion,  how  far  the 
principle  of  our  second  proposition  is  in  this  country  observed ; 
and  accordingly  I  propose  to  describe  to  you,  in  the  following 
paper,  the  ordinary  treatment  of  unconvicted  prisoners,  first, 
in  police  cells,  and  secondly,  in  prisons. 

Now  the  importance  of  this  inquiry  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  it  afiPects  many  thousands  of  persons.     Thus  one  retam 
shows  that  out  of  18,312  prisoners  in  borough  and  county  prisons 
of  England  and  "Wales  on  December  31,  1875,  the  number  of 
those  awaiting  trial  was  2,046.    •   From   another  return  W« 
learn  that '  the  number  of  prisoners  who  were  detained  in  tb^ 
several  gaols  of  England  and  Wales  and  awaiting  their  trials^ 
between  the  dates  January  1,  1875,  and  July  1,  1876,*  £fe^ 
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)6riod8  rsnfflng  from  two  weeks  and  upwards,  to  six  months 
ind  upward,  was  12,043.     Moreover,  according  to  the  judi* 
jal  statistics  for  1874,  it  appears  that  in  the  year  1873-74 
^hile  as  many  as  22,331  persons  were  apprehended  for  indict- 
able offences,  5,324  were  *  discharged  for  want  of  evidence ;  * 
ind  1,432  'for  want  of  prosecution.'     That  is  to  say,  6,756 
irere  'dischai^ed  by  the  magistrates,'  leaving  15,575  who 
were  held  to  bail,  or  detained  in  prison.   '  Assuming,  therefore, 
:hat   *  the  usual  proportion  of  these,'  ue,    25  per  cent.,  was 
icquitted ;  and  adding  this  number,  3,893,  to  those  discharged 
by  ihe  magistrates,  we  have  the  large  proportion  of  10,649 
out  of  22,331,  or  47  per  cent.,  as  the  number  of  persons  ar* 
rested  in  the  year  1873-74  for  indictable  offences,  and  who,  as 
they  were  not  convicted,  are  to  be  presumed  to  have  been 
innocent.     In  the  same  year,  622,174  persons  were  proceeded 
aeainst  summarily,  of  whom  135,388,  or  21  per  cent.,  were 
discharged*      Hence  in   this  year  there  were  in  all  146,037 
persoDS,  whose  arrest  and  detention  were  not  the  beginning 
and  first  stage  of  a  just  punishment,  but  an  unwilling  wrong 
inflicted  upon  innocent  persons  by  the  exigencies  of  society ; 
and  the  question  before  us  is  this : — whether  the  wrong,  thus 
inflicted,  was  the  least  possible. 

That  there  is  a  case  for  inquiry  cannot  be  doubted  when 
we  read  the  following  words  of  the  Head  of  our  Prison  De- 
partments, Sir  E.  F.  Du  Cane.  He  writes  .  .  .  .  ^  there  are 
places  where  a  decent  man  who  has  got  into  trouble  may  find 
himself  crowded  in  with  the  vilest  of  criminals,  or  [)assing  the 
night  with  a  noisy  crew  of  drunkards  in  a  room  or  cell  without 
the  means  of  light,  warmth  or  ventilation.  This  state  of  things 
ought,  it  seems  to  me,  to  be  remedied  by  proper  legal  enact- 
ments, for  no  unconvicted  prisoner  should  suffer  more  incon- 
venience than  is  necessary  in  order  to  ensure  the  security  of 
his  person.'     (^  Account  of  the  Manner,  &c.,'  p.  13.) 

1.  Police  Cells. 

We  proceed,  then,  to  inquire  into  the  first  stage  of  the 
treatment  of  an  unconvicted  prisoner — his  confinement  in  a 
police  cell. 

Every  person  apprehended  is  in  the  first  instance  taken  to 
a  police  station,  and  there  locked  up.  He  may  be  detained 
^ere,  according  to  circumstances,  only  a  few  minutes,  or 
B»any  hours.  If  he  were  arrested  in  London,  while  the  police 
nagigtrates  are  sitting,  (say  between  10  a.m.  and  5  p.m.),  he 
^ould  be  taken  to  the  police  court  at  once,  whence,  if  not  dis- 
"^a-rged  or  bailed,  he  would  be  transferred  to  a  prison.     But 
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if  he  were  arrested  after  5  p.m.,  he  must  remain  in  the  police 
cell  (unless  bailed)  until  10  the  next  morning,  and  if  his  ap* 

Erehension  took  place  on  a  Saturday  afternoon  after  6  o'clocc, 
e  would  remain  in  the  police  cell  (unless  bailed)  until  10 
A.M.  on  Monday,  haying  spent  there  two  whole  nights  and 
parts  of  two  days. 

Police  cells  in  the  country  districts  vary  much  in  size  and 
proportions.  Many  of  them,  no  doubt,  are  exceedingly  faulty; 
and  it  is  a  question  well  worthy  of  consideration,  whether  the 
Act  of  last  Session  does  not  open  the  way  to  their' improve, 
ment.  For  many  borough  and  county  gaols  might  at  no 
great  outlay  be  conyerted  into  a  combination  of  poUce  statkm 
and  house  of  detention,  whereby  a  better  kind  of  cell  wonU 
be  obtained,  and  much  expense,  in  the  care  and  remoyal  of 
unconyicted  prisoners,  be  sayed. 

Police   cells  in   London   are  mostly  of  one  type,  being 
yaulted  brick  chambers,  about  9  ft.  long,  about  6  fit.  wide, 
and  about  9  ft.  high,  more  or  less.     Along  one  side  and  the 
further  end  of  the  cell  runs  a  broad  wooden  bench,  1  ft.  9  in. 
wide,  fixed  firmly  against  the  wall ;   the  end  of  the  bench 
nearest  the   door  terminating  in  a  fixed  commode,  which  is 
coyered  by  a  flap,  and  to  which  water  is  admitted  when  neces- 
sary by  means  of  a  tap  placed  outside  of  the  cell,  and  under 
the  control  of  the  officer  in  charge.     The  floor  is  mostly  of 
asphalt,  sometimes  of  wood.     The  cell  is  warmed  and  venti- 
lated through  perforated  plates  let  into  the  walls  and  doom, 
and  is  dimly  lighted  from  windows  set  high,  but  admitting  (in 
all  cells  that  I  yisited  in  the  London  district,  though  not  in  all 
in  the  country)  sufficient  light  to  read  by.      Furniture  th«^ 
is  none  of  any  kind,  neither  chair,  table,  nor  bedding.    There 
are  the  bare  walls,  the  broad  wooden  bench,  the  commode,  and 
nothing  else. 

Now  we  may  say  that  the  structure  and  arrangements  of 
police  cells  are  determined  beforehand  by  the  habits  of  the 
class  of  persons  who  are  their  usual  occupants.  And  as  the 
strength  of  a  chain  is  the  strength  of  its  weakest  link,  so  the 
fitness  of  a  police  cell  for  its  purpose  is  its  fitness  to  be  the  tetii*> 
porary  abode  of  the  lowest,  tlie  most  yiolent,  and  the  filthiest 
of  our  population.  A  large  proportion  of  those  who  occupy 
them  were  drunk  when  they  were  locked  up.  Some,  when 
they  are  first  placed  in  the  cells,  are  mad  with  drink,  others 
are  mad  with  rage ;  and  if  there  were  anything  within  reacsl 
that  they  could  break  or  tear,  it  would  instantly  be  destroyed 
Hence  in  London  and  other  large  towns,  police  cells  mimfi 
perforce  be  of  such  form  and  arrangement  as  I  haye  deacrib^s^ 
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The  filthy  habits  audthe  insane  violence  oi"  their  usual  inmates 
preclude  the  possibility  of  furniture  of  any  kind.  There  must 
be  the  bare  bench,  the  bare  floor,  the  commode,  and  nothing 
else.  Every  time  a  cell  is  vacated,  it  is  cleaned  out  by  a  per- 
eon  appointed  for  the  purpose ;  and  when  necessary,  it  is  fumi- 
gated; but  when  all  is  done,  it  still  remains  a  cell  devised  for 
one  class  of  prisoners  ijniy,  and  that  the  lowest. 

And  now  imagine  the  not  unusual  case  of  *  a  decent  man 
who  has  got  into  trouble/  and  who  has  been  apprehended  and 
locked  up.  Suppose  that  he  is  arrested  after  5  p.m.,  then  un- 
less bailed*  he  must  spend  the  night,  or  if  an^ested  on  Satur* 
day,  two  nights,  in  a  cell  sucli  as  I  have  described.  And 
inasmuch  as  few  police  stations  contain  a  sufficient  number  of 
cells,  he  may  possibly  *  find  himself  crowded  in  with  the  vilest 
set  of  criminals,  or  passing  the  night  vrith  a  noisy  crew  of 
dnmkards.'  For  it  is  a  most  usual  occurrence,  especially  on 
Saturday  nights  and  the  great  public  holidays,  that  the  number 
of  persons  to  be  locked  up  far  exceeds  the  number  of  cells,  so 
that  two,  three,  or  even  more  persons  must  be  placed  in  each 
celL  1  would  suggest,  therefore,  that  when  the  cells  of  a  station 
are  often  found  to  be  insutBcient,  so  that  it  frequently  happens 
that  more  than  one  person  must  be  placed  in  each  cell,  morf 
cells  outfit  to  be  provided. 

But  now  do  not  think  that  our  supposed  respectable  man 
would  necessarily,  and  as  a  matter  of  course*  suffer  the  full 
hardship  to  which  the  present  system  exposes  him.  He  would 
probably  be  saved  from  it  by  the  good  sense  and  good  feeling 
of  the  police.  I  made  it  my  business  especially  to  inquire  into 
this  point,  and  I  gladly  bear  testimony  to  the  humanity  and 
intelligence  of  the  higher  officers,  both  in  the  country  and  in 
London*  In  the  case  we  ai*e  supposing,  the  officer  in  charge 
of  the  station  would  somehow  contrive  to  give  a  clean  respect- 
able person  a  cell  to  himself ;  or  if  that  were  not  possible,  he 
would  assign  to  him  as  his  companion  the  cleanest  of"  his  fellow- 
prisoners.  For  the  i>olice  fully  api^reciatc  the  cruelty  and 
hirdship  of  locking  up  together  a  cleanly  and  sober  person  and 
mother  filthy  with  vermin  and  reeking  ^ith  gin. 

Here,  then,  the  question  arise s^ — ^Are  such  ceUs  as  1  have 
cribed,  fit  for  the  imprisonment  of  clean,  sober,  and  decent 
pe<»ple  ?  And  I  do  not  hesitate  to  answer  that  they  are  not. 
fbey  are  tit — nay,  such  a  kind  of  cell  is  absolutely  necessary, 
'^ad  is  the  only  kind  possible^for  the  filthy,  drunken,  and  vio- 
leot  people  who  so  frequently  occu|>y  them  \  but  they  are  unfit 
for  those  who  are  neither  filthy,  drunken,  nor  violent.  Bearing 
b  mind^  then,  that  *  no  unconvicted  prisoner  should  sufier  more 
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inconvenience  than  is  necessary  in  order  to  ensure  the  secniify 
of  his  person/  I  would  suggest  that  certain  stations  in  each 
divisional  police  district  should  contain,  besides  the  ordinaij 
cells,  others  of  a  better  kind.  Let  them  be  as  strong  and  secure  • 
as  they  can  be  made ;  but  let  them  contain  a  few  neceoaijr 
articles  of  furniture  ;  and,  above  all,  let  them  be  kept  solely  fit 
those  who  are  sober  and  clean. 

But  here  we  are  met  with  the  practical  difficulty,  Who  k 
to  decide  what  prisoners  shall  occupy  each  class  of  cell?  I 
answer,  that  as  the  passengers  by  a  railway  train  decide  ftr 
themselves,  by  means  of  a  money  payment,  whether  tfiey  wiD 
^  travel  first,  second,  or  third  class,'  so  let  prisoners  at  a  polioe 
station  decide  for  themselves,  in  the  same  way,  what  sort  of 
cell  they  will  occupy.  On  the  other  hand,  give  to  the  oiBcer 
in  charge  of  the  station  the  power  of  refusing  at  his  discretion 
the  use  of  a  higher  class  cell,  stating  his  reason  to  the  magi»* 
trate  when  the  prisoner  is  brought  to  the  police  court  A 
tariflf  of  fees  for  the  use  of  these  cells  should  be  fixed  by  die 
police  authorities ;  and  if  a  prisoner  is  discharged,  or  finally 
acquitted,  the  amount  he  has  paid  should  be  returned  to  him. 
I  am  fully  aware  that  only  a  small  minority  of  those  who  an 
apprehended  would  care  to  pay  for  the  use  of  these  higher  cla» 
cells,  but  I  suppose  that  there  is  no  doubt  either  that  this  small 
minority  docs  exist ;  or  that,  in  large  towns,  it  is  impossible  to 
make  the  ordinary  police  cell  fit  for  their  imprisonment  It  ii 
too  frequently  used  by  very  uncleanly  persons  ever  to  be  made 
fit  for  those  who  are  clean. 

The  better  class  of  cells  should,  of  course,  be  without  the 
fixed  commode.  For  say  what  we  will,  the  presence  of  this 
apparatus  converts  a  cell  into  a  water-closet ;  and,  though  lam 
compelled  to  admit,  from  what  1  have  seen  at  police  stations, 
that  cells  for  the  drunken  and  the  recklessly  violent  must  have 
the  commode  inside  the  cell,  yet  in  no  other  cases  should  it 
be  allowed.  Whether  in  police  stations  or  prisons,  the  com* 
mode  inside  the  cell  in  which  a  prisoner  eats,  drinks,  aleepi, 
and  passes  the  greatest  part  of  his  time,  is  utterly  indefensiUe, 
except  in  cases  of  absolute  necessity,  and  ought  forthwith  to  be 
abolished. 

But  besides  the  argument  from  decency,  there  is  the  sani- 
tary argument  also.  For  a  water-closet  is  an  outlet  from  whidi 
all  the  poisonous  gas  of  a  whole  town  may  get  into  a  prison  cdL 
We  now  know  how  trifling  a  derangement  of  the  appantoi 
wiU  change  a  water-closet  into  a  mere  ventilating  shaft  to  the 
sewer  wim  which  it  is  connected;  and  even  when  the  me- 
chanism works  to  perfection,  the  air  of  the  cell  must  be  made 
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uowholeaome,  and  unfit   to  be   breathed  by  the  prisoner  all 
night,  and  for  many  hours  of  the  day. 

Bedding.  —In  the  cells  of  the  metropolitan  p^jjice  stations 
there  is  no  bedding.  The  prisoner,  if  he  wishes  to  sleep,  lies 
down  in  his  clothes  on  the  bench  or  the  floor.  Considering  the 
filthy  condition  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  persons  locked  up, 
1  am  constrained  to  admit  that  bedding  of  any  kind  cannot  be 
provided  by  the  police.  Aja  lung  as  there  is  only  one  class  of 
cell,  the  most  that  can  be  done  is  to  allow  prisoners  to  have 
bedding  brought  to  them  by  their  friends^  or  hired  with  their 
own  money.  In  country  stations  it  is  otherwise  ;  and  the  ride 
appears  to  he  that  every  cell  shall  be  furnished  with  two  or 
three  clean  warm  rugsi.  All  ceOs,  however,  whether  in  London 
or  the  country,  should,  I  think,  be  supplied  with  pillows  covered 
with  a  strong  waterproof  niaterial,.  so  that  they  can  be  fre- 
quently washed;  and  possibly  brds  covered  with  leather,  such 
as  are  used  in  the  casual  wards  of  wiu^khouses,  might  he  worth 
a  triaL 

F(cwrf.— Prisoners,  if  they  have  money,  are  allowed  to  board 
themselveB,  subject  t^i  certain  restrictions.  If  a  prisoner  hns 
ao  money,  he  is  furnished  with  food  of  the  value  of  3d.  for 
each  meal,  and  he  is  allowed  four  meals  a  day.  Each  meal 
consists  of  the  same  items — a  cup  of  coffee  and  two  slices  of 
bread  and  butter.  In  country  stations  food  is  allowed  of  the 
»me  money  value,  or  more;  but  the  articles  supplied  appear  to 
te  generally  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  officer  in  charge  of  the 
station.  From  what  I  have  seen,  I  believe  that  prisoners  are, 
fc*arule,  kindly  and  liberally  treated. 

PoUi^e  Vfinit.—Mtiny  prisoners  feel  an  extreme  repugnance 
U)the  police  vans.  The  regulations  allow  cabs  to  be  used  for 
the  conveyance  of  prisoners,  *  w^here  police  vans  are  not  avaiU 
»bleJ  Why,  then,  should  not  a  prisoner,  wbo  is  able  and  willing 
to  pay  for  a  cab,  be  permitted  to  have  that  conveyance,  unless 
the  officer  in  charge  of  the  station  sees  good  reason  to  refuse 
it?  The  regulations  direct  that  "^  vans  are  to  be  completely 
wiabed  inside  and  outside  every  night ;'  but  inasmuch  as  they 
^rc  used  to  convey  successive  hatches  f»f  prisoners  throughout 
the  day,  it  seems  impossible  that  they  can  be  kef>t  free  from 
femiin. 

Cells  at  Police  Courts, — From  the  injlice  station  the  pri- 
soner is  conveyed  to  the  police  court,  attachal  to  which  are  a 
muBber  of  cells  similar  to  those  at  police  stations.  All  that 
Iwibeen  said  of  the  hardship  of  mixing  together  indiscriminately 
^e  cleanly  and  the  filthy,  applies  with  equal  fierce  to  these 
<^«U»,  and  the  remedy  is  the  same.     If  cells  of  a  higher  class 
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were  added,  they  need  not,  of  course,  be  so  large  nor  so  strong 
as  they  are  usually  built  in  police  stations  and  prisons* 


IT,  Prisons. 

From  the  police  court  tbe  prisoner,  if  committed  for  trial 
or  remanded,  is  taken  to  a  prison.  The  van,  then>  bearing  iu 
freight  of  accused  persons,  drives  into  the  prison  yard.  Now  the 
mode  of  receiving  these  prisoner??  differs  in  different  prisons; 
but  witliout  entering  into  wearisome  details,  I  would  suggest 
that  it  would  be  more  cf>nBiderate  to  the  feelings  of  these 
accused  persons,  if  they  passed  at  once  from  the  van  to  tlie 
reception  cells,  and  were  talcen  thence  separately  into  the  office. 
Of  course  it  gives  less  trouble  to  draw  ilieni  up  in  a  line  as  they 
leave  the  van,  and  to  call  out  their  names  in  succession  ;  but  I 
would  submit  that  an  innocent  pei*son  (and  we  know  not  which 
of  them,  nor  how  many  of  them  are  guilty)  can  scarcely  fail  to 
feel  the  hard?^hij>  of  being  made  to  describe  himself,  and  of 
hearing  his  alleged  crime  proclaimed  aloud,  in  the  presence  of 
his  fellow-prisoners.  A  decent  and  innocent  man  must  surely 
feel  such  a  proceeding  to  be  a  painful  indignity, 

Tlw  Bath.  —  ¥j\erj  prisoner  is  next  compelled  to  take  a 
warm  bath.  And  if  a  prisoner  is  uncleanly,  a  bath  is  un- 
doubtedly, for  sanitary  reasons,  indispensable*  But  if  he  is 
cleanly,  and  if  no  sanitary  reason  can  with  any  show  of 
justice  be  alleged,  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  right  we  have  to 
ccTmjtel  liim  to  take  a  bath,  any  more  than  to  do  anything  el*e 
which  is  unnecessary  and  offensive  to  his  feelings.  It  is  no 
answer  to  say  that  a  cleanly  man  will  not  object  to  a  bath  at 
any  time»  The  cleanliest  man  will  very  much  object  to  take  a 
bath  in  the  middle  of  the  day  at  the  bidding  of  another,  and 
in  a  vessel  %vhich  he  knows  to  have  been  used  by  hundreds  of 
people  whose  personal  habits  are  very  unlike  his  own.  The 
bath  may  be  thoroughly  washed  out  after  it  has  been  used,  and 
the  cleanest  water  may  be  admitted  for  the  new  comer ;  but 
which  of  us  would  not  shrink  from  that  bath,  when  we  remem- 
bered what  were  the  ways  and  habits  of  multitudes  of  those 
who  had  used  it?  I  would  suggest,  therefore,  that  the  bath 
should  be  Cfjmpulsory  only  when  it  is  necessary  ;  and  that  [»ri- 
jjoncrs  should  be  allowed  to  supply  themselves  with  baths  for 
nse  in  their  own  cells. 

The  Prison  Cell. — And  now  the  accused  person  is  transferred 
to  the  cell  which  he  is  to  occupy  during  the  period  of  his  deten- 
tion. It  is  probably  of  about  the  same  size  as  the  police  celt ; 
and  like  it,  is  a  strongly-built  vaulted  chamber  of  brick.     The 
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floor  18  mostly  of  asphalte,  sometimes  of  wood,  and  sometimes  it 
is  paved  with  flagstones.  In  too  many  cases  there  is  still  the 
fixed  commode,  to  which  water  is  admitted  as  in  police  cells. 
On  this  point  I  have  already  said  enough ;  and  I  would  only 
isk  whvs  if  the  commode  has  been  already  banished  from  some 
cells  of  some  prisons  of  this  class,  it  need  be  retained  in  any  ? 

Furniture. — Its  furniture  will  probably  consist  of  the  fol- 
towing  articles : — a  small  table,  or  a  small  bench  fixed  against 
the  wall  instead  of  a  table ;  a  small  low  stool ;  a  hammock, 
which  is  rolled  up  during  the  day,  and  slung  across  the  cell  at 
night ;  3  blankets,  or  a  rug  and  2  blankets ;  a  pair  of  sheets, 
but  in  some  prisons  there  are  no  shcetjs ;  a  tin  pot  or  pannikin 
in  which  the  prisoner's  food  is  brought  to  him,  and  out  of  which 
he  eats  it ;  in  some  prisons  a  plate ;  a  wooden  spoon  ;  in  some 

Ens  a  mug ;  a  comb ;  a  towel,  in  some  prisons  two ;  a  scrub- 
brush,  a  piece  of  leather,  and  a  cloth  or  duster ;  a  fixed 
ing  basin  of  iron,  tin,  or  copper,  to  which  water  is  admitted 
by  a  brass  tap. 

Daily  Routine. — The  prisoner  will  rise  at  6,  in  some  prisons 
at  6.45 ;  roll  up  his  hammock,  fold  up  his  bedding,  and  stow  it 
away  in  a  comer  of  his  cell.    Next,  he  will  be  expected,  in  most 

Cisons,  to  clean  his  cell.  If  the  floor  be  of  asphalte,  he  will 
ye  to  TO  down  on  his  hands  and  knees,  and  scrub  it  with  a 
irj  scrubbing  brush.  If  it  be  of  wood  or  stone,  he  will  sweep 
it  with  a  smaU  broom.  He  will  then  clean  and  polish  the  metal 
basin  and  tap,  which  he  is  expected  to  keep  bright. 

Cleaning  the  cell  is  in  some  prisons  compulsory.  I  think 
that  in  all  it  ought  to  be  optional.  I  admit  at  once  that  the 
large  majority  of  prisoners  do  not  feel  it  to  be  a  hardship. 
They  are  accustomed  to  menial  or  manual  work ;  time  hangs 
heavy  on  their  hands,  and  they  gladly  relieve  in  this  way  the 
tedinm  of  their  imprisonment.  There  is,  therefore,  the  less 
reason  to  make  it  compulsory  on  those  prisoners  who  shrink 
from  it  with  aversion. 

At  8  o'clock  (in  some  places  at  7.45,  or  8.30)  the  prisoner 
will  breakfast.  Next,  at  about  9.30  (in  some  places  lat-er),  if 
he  is  a  member  of  the  Established  Church,  he  will  go  to  chapel, 
the  service  lasting  half-an-hour  or  a  little  longer.  In  the 
chapel  convicted  prisoners  sit  on  one  side,  and  facinp^  them, 
unconvicted  prisoners  on  the  other.  The  dinner  is  mostly  at 
12 ;  then  exercise  for  an  hour  ;  then  visits  from  friends  for  1 0 
minutes ^in  some  places  two  visits,  each  of  10  minutes);  supper 
at  6,  and  bed  at  8  or  9. 

Dietary. — Breakfast  will  consist  of  8  oz.  of  bread  (6  oz.  for 
a  female)  and  a  pint  of  gruel  (in  some  prisons,  a  pint  of  cocoa 
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ur  milk  jrorridge)*  Dinner,  on  4  days  of  the  week,  3  (or  4)  oz* 
of  cooked  meat  without  bone,  together  with  \  lb,  (or  1  \h,)  of 
potatoes,  and  6  02.  or  8  oz.  of  bread ;  on  the  other  3  days,  the 
dinner  will  be  1  pint  of  soup  and  8  oz.  of  bread,  to  which  is 
added,  in  some  prisons,  1  lb.  ol'  jiotatoes*  Supper  the  same  as 
lireakfast.  Prisoners  who  have  the  means  are  allowed  to  Ixyai-d 
themselves,  generally  according  to  a  tariff  fixed  by  the  authori- 
ties of  the  prison. 

Books,  &ft\ — Prisoners  are  alloweil  the  use  af  books,  and  in 
some  prisons  of  ncwspai>ers,  which  are  approved  by  the  chap- 
lain. Ill  almost  all  prisons,  the  cells  are  supplied  with  Bibles, 
hymn-book&,  and  other  religious  books ;  and  writing  materials 
may  be  had  at  a  fixed  charge. 

Exercise, — In  fine  weather  prisoners  walk  for  an  hour  or 
more  round  one  of  the  prison  yards :  in  wet  weather  round  the 
corridors.  They  follow  one  another  at  a  distance  of  about  three 
yards  ajmrt,  and  are  not  allowed  to  speak.  An  innocent  and 
respectable  man  of  course  feels  it  to  be  a  hardship  to  take 
exercise  in  such  a  manner,  and  in  such  company.  To  a  great 
extent,  however,  the  hardshi[i  is  unavoidable  ;  but  it  might,  I 
think,  be  lessened  if  the  prisoners  were  classified  in  the  manner 
I  shall  presently  suggest.  In  some  prisons  the  principle  i» 
already  admitted,  though  not  yet  fully  carried  out. 

Visitors, — In  many  prisons  the  visitor  converses  with  the 
prisoner  through  a  small  aperture  in  the  cell  door,  which  aper- 
ture is  covered  with  a  plate  peri  orated  with  small  holes.  The 
objections  to  this  plan  are  many,  but  the  only  one  I  need  specify 
is  that  the  visitor  cannot  aee  the  prisoner ;  and  this,  in  the  case 
of  near  relations,  is  often  felt  to  he  a  hardship.  The  better 
plan  is  to  have  two  strong  screens  of  iron  bars  and  wire  netting, 
placed  in  a  comdor  or  open  court,  the  screens  being  fixed 
parEdlel  to  each  other  about  four  feet  apart*  In  this  way  the 
prisoner  and  his  visitor  are  enabled  to  see  and  hear  each  other 
perfectly.  The  only  objection  to  tliis  plan  that  I  have  heard 
of  is,  that  by  means  of  it  *  prisoners  are  exhibited  like  w^ld 
beasts  in  a  cage  ; '  but  tliis  objection,  though  urged  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  does  not  seem  to  me  to  require  remai'k. 

On  re\4evting  our  whole  system  of  treating  unconvicted 
prisoners,  the  authorities  seem  to  me  sometimes  to  have 
remembered,  and  sometimes  t^  have  forgotten,  that  they 
had  to  deal  not  with  persons  ])robably  guilty^  but  *  presumably 
innocent,'  Hence  *  Detention  for  safe  custody  '  seems  fre- 
(|uently  to  be  viewed  as  if  it  were  the  first  stai/e  of  punishment; 
and,  as  a  consequence,  it  is  tliought  that  all  vinconvicted  pri- 
soners should  be  treated  in  the  same  manner. 
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And  yet  suppose  the  case  of  two  persons  arrested  and 
fletained — the  OTie  a  costermonger,  the  other  a  barrister.  Then 
if  you  lock  up  both  these  mcii  in  cells  which,  in  furniture  and 
appliances,  are  suitable  only  to  the  costermonger,  you  do,  in 
fact«,  punish  one  of  them  and  not  the  other.  The  costermonger 
is,  hy  our  supposition,  ti'eated  in  a  manner  suitable  to  his  per- 

Isonal  and  social  habits ;  but  a  grievous  hardship  is  inflicted  on 
the  barrister.     For  without  chissificationj  either  you  will   treat 
tome  prisoners  too  well,  or  others  w>t  w^ell  enough.    KnA  there 
is  no  need  to  throw   upon   the   officials  the  invidious  t^sk  of 
classifying  their  prisoners ;    but  subject  to  the  governor's  veto, 
let  the  prisoners,  by  means  of  a  money  payment,  classify  them- 
^ves.     In  every  prison  where  unconvicted  prisoners  are  de- 
tuned, let  there  be  at  least  two  classes  of  cells ;  and  in  many 
ca»es  I  think   it  would  be  better  if  there  were  three.      Let  all 
the  cells  be  made  more  like  rooma   for  dptentum^  and  less  like 
celh  for  punishment.     Let  each  prisoner,  if  he  wishes  it,  hnd 
his  own  bedding  and  other  articles  for  his  personal  use*     The 
coetermonger  will  probably  n^^t  object  to  cat  his  food  with  that 
tdioas  wotxlen  spoon  w^hich  has  entered  so  many  mouths,  nor  to 
«omh  his  hair  with  that  unutterable  comb  which  has   searched 
so  many  heads ;  but  let  a  prisoner  who  wishes  it,  have  his  own 
private  brushes,  comb,  spoons,  and  other  personal    appliances, 
subject  always  to  the  veto  of  the  governor  of  the  prison.     For 
these  things  are,  in  a  manner,  part  of  the  life  of  many  persons 
ivhu  become  prisoners ;   and  you  punish  theux  grievously,  both 
l?  keeping  these  things  from  them,  and  by  compelling  them  to 
ti&e  other  things  which  they  cannot  think  of  without  disgust. 

And  let  prisoners  fi'om  a  like  class  of  cells  ia/ir  their  exer^ 
fit€  togeth*fr.  In  short  periods  of  detention,  it  might  he  left  to 
the  prisoner's  choice  whether  he  would  go  out  for  the  daily 
exercise  or  not.  Ff>r  in  many  cases  exercise  is  not  necessary  ; 
aiwl  considering  in  what  manner,  and  in  what  companionsliip,  it 
must  he  taken — if  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  it  ought  to  be 
ofjtionaL 

The  Prison  Act  of  last  session  lays  down,  in  language  ad- 
Qttcible  for  its  force  and  clearness,  the  general  principle  w^hich 
ought  to  govern  the  treatment  of  unconvicted  prisoners.  It 
(Hnnts  out  that  *  in  law  ■  they  are  (not  probahhj  t/uilfi/^  but) 
^premmahh/  inuocent;  '  and  that  consequently,  their  imprison- 
ment should  be  regulated,  in  such  manner  as  to  make  it  as 
Ittle  as  {Kjssible  oppressive,  due  regard  only  being  had  to  their 
*rfe  custody  ;  to  the  necessity  of  preserving  order  and  good 
government  in  the  place  in  which  they  are  confined ;  and  to 
*  the  physical  and  moral  well-being  of  the  prisoners  themselves,' 
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In  Belgium,  France,  and  some  other  European  countries, 
there  is  a  system  of  imprisonment  for  criminals,  called  the 
'  pistole.'  It  is  defined  to  be  *  a  separate  room,  and  other  priri- 
leges  which  a  prisoner  obtains  by  paying  for  them/  *  A  pri- 
soner in  pistole  can  be  freely  visited  by  his  friends ;  can  naye 
such  furniture  in  his  cell  as  he  can  procure ;  can  purchase  sucb 
food  as  his  means  allow  :  and  may,  within  limits,  provide  \m» 
self  with  such  luxuries  as  he  can  afford '  (*  Transactions  ot 
National  Prison  Congress,  1876,'  p.  303).  This  system  wiU 
probably  seem  to  us  very  unsuitable  for  convicted  criminab; 
but  when  a  person  is  in  ^  detention  for  safe  custody  only,'  some 
such  mode  of  treatment  seems  to  be  that  which  is  just  ud 
right. 

As  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the  papers  read  at  the  Natiooal 
Prison  Congress,  held  at  New  York  last  year,  our  own  system 
will  very  favourably  compare  with  those  of  most  other  countritt. 
All  that  is  necessary  for  us  to  do  is  to  carry  out  consisten&f 
the  principles  which  we  have  accepted  as  the  right  and  true 
ones,  which  would  seem  to  be  these  : — 

1.  That  convicted  and  unconvicted  prisoners  should  not  be 
confined  in  the  same  prison  ;  or,  if  that  cannot  be  avoided,  that 
the  two  classes  of  prisoners  should  be  kept  entirely  separate 
from  each  other. 

2.  That  firom  the  first  moment  of  their  arrest,  and  during 
the  whole  period  of  their  detention,  prisoners  awaiting  triid 
should  have  each  a  separate  cell. 

3.  That  the  period  of  their  detention  before  trial  should  be 
the  shortest  possible. 

4.  That,  subject  only  to  indispensable  restrictions,  thej 
should  be  treated  in  all  ways  as  persons  *  presumably  innocent' 

In  closing  this  Paper,  I  wish  it  to  be  understood,  that  what- 
ever practical  improvements  I  have  ventured  to  propose,  were 
suggested  to  me,  almost  without  exception,  by  the  ofGciak  of 
pouce  stations  and  prisons,  whose  courtesy  and  patient  kind- 
ness, in  explaining  to  me  the  details  of  the  system,  made  mj 
task  as  agreeable  as  it  was  interesting,  and  demand  my  warmest 
thanks.  And  let  me  add,  that  I  found  the  faults  of  the  system, 
and  its  undoubted  hardships,  mitigated  and  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum by  the  good  sense  and  good  feeling  of  the  officials  who 
work  it ;  for  both  in  Loudon  and  in  the  country,  I  found  them 
acting  not  like  mere  administrative  machines,  but  like  con- 
siderate and  humane  men. 
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'Bj  Major  John  Ross,  Chief  Constable  of  Abertleenshire^ 

rPHE  inquiry  now  proceeding  in  London  has  drawn  attention 
jl  particularly  at  this  time  to  the  detective  system  that 
obtains  in  our  various  police  forces.  It  therefore  will  not  be 
inop{^»ortuiie  that  we  endeavour  to  otFer  some  suggestions  as  to 
iu  improvement,  while  we  point  out  some  of  ita  more  pro* 
minent  defects. 

The  necessity  for  a  dej>artment  in  connection  at  least  with 
ihe  police  force  of  every  town  or  burgh  of  any  size  ivhere  the 
men  composing  it  shall  give  their  undivided  attention  to  the 
<let€Ction  of  crime  and  the  tracking  of  criminals,  as  well  as  to  the 
acquiring  personal  knowledge  of  their  persons  and  habits,  is 
admitted^  the  question  being  how  best  to  constitute  such  a  de- 
partment as  to  obtain  most  effectively  the  end  in  view.  We 
have  all  heard  the  saying,  *  Set  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief; '  and 
however  applicable  this  may  be  in  exceptional  circumstances,  it 
Ci*rtainly  is  not  the  principle  that  should  guide  in  the  formation 
of  an  effective  detective  department,  Tliis  is  still,  however,  it 
cannot  be  denied,  the  exjjression  of*  the  popular  idea  of  a  detec- 
tive officer,  at  leajst  to  this  extent,  that  he  is  su(>po8ed  to  be  a 
man  who,  if  not  actually  a  criminal,  is  not  far  removed  from 
the  criminal  class.  As  a  friend  said  to  us  a  short  time  since, 
»  detective  requires  to  be  a  man  of  very  peculiar  habits  and 
traiaiug.  Training,  we  admit,  is  necessary;  it  would  never  do 
t*»  set  a  novice  to  this  work  ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  no  peculiar 
habits  or  training  are  needed  for  a  goofl  detective  but  such  as 
H  man  with  shrewdness  and  intelligence  as  alao  of  intesfrity  and 
steadiness,  with  knowledge  of  human  nature,  an<l  of  course, 
^ptilude  and  liking  for  the  work,  may  acquire  in  a  cooiparatively 
short  time.  It  used  at  one  time  to  be  said  when  a  man  could 
succeed  in  no  other  trade  or  profession  that  he  was  good  enough 
tor  a  soldier,  even  in  the  coinraissioned  ranks,  but  we  now  find 
h  necessary  to  endeavour  to  till  the  ranks  of  the  ai*iny  with 
intelligent  and  educated  men,  and  to  bar  the  way  to  promotion 
^v  examinations  such  as  require  brains  as  well  as  sinews 

Among  the  defects  of  the  present  detective  system  may  be 
tticntioned  the  following : — ^There  is  no  means  of  making  a 
change  in  the  men  composing  this  department,  and  as  their 
dumber  h  generally  small,  they  soon  become  well  known  to 
the  crimhial  class,  even  in  so  large  a  city  as  London  ;  further, 
iruintlie  same  cause  they  huld  as  it  were  a  muiiopoly  of  their 
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Situations,  and  cannot  easily  be  dis])en8etl  with,  when  from  any 
cause  it  may  be  found  neceiiisary  to  do  so.  They  are  further 
exposed  more  than  other  criminal  officers  to  corniption,  either 
by  money  stimxilants  from  sofFerers  or  by  hush-money  from 
criminals,  and  gradually  come  to  view  cases  too  much  fmm 
an  individual  and  self-interested  point  of  view  rather  than  fi-om 
that  which  wuuld  most  efficiently  and  promptly  serve  the  public 
interest.  And  so  it  most  continue  until  this  department  is 
|>lace€l  on  a  better  and  broader  basis. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  such  an  able  and  experienced 
police  officer  as  Mr.  Thomas  Linton,  the  head  of  the  Edinburgh 
City  Police^  drew  up  a  paper  so  far  back  as  the  year  1863,  in 
which  he  shows  some  of  the  defects  of  the  present  detective 
system.  In  this  lie  advocates  *  the  estahlishinent  of  a  general 
rriminal  police  force  in  addition  to  tlie  ordinary  local  police 
establishments,  under  the  coutrol  of  and  paid  by  Government.' 
With  reference  to  Scotland  only,  he  considers  that  a  force  of 
200  detectives  could  be  employed  at  a  yearly  expeuditure  of  at 
from  20,000/.  to  30,000/.,  i.e.  100  pnncipal  officers  with  an 
assistant  to  each.  This  scheme  is  comprehensive,  but  its  chief 
defect  would  be  too  great  centralisation,  and  the  consequent 
weakening  if  not  entirely  eliminating,  active  interest  in  the 
apprehension  of  criminals  and  the  detection  of  crime  from  the 
various  police  forces,  ;miong  whom  it  is  obviously  an  object  to 
foster  such  interest,  not  to  weaken  it.  Furtlierniore,  the 
presence  in  the  midst  of  these  forces  of  men  of  a  separate  and 
independent  force,  with  a  separate  and  independent  head,  would 
be  likely  to  induce  jealousies  that  could  not  but  interfere  with 
obtaining  the  desired  end  of  their  being  there.  Should  the 
time  come  when  the  general  police  of  the  country  becomes  a 
force  altogether  paid  by  and  entirely  under  the  control  of  the 
Government  (and  things  seem  tending  in  that  direction)  such  a 
scheme  as  Mr,  Linton-s  would  not  be  unsuitable,  but  meanwhile 
it  would  not  be  effective  ;  indeed,  we  should  think  it  would  be 
unworkable. 

As  towns  and  burghs  are  really  the  centres  of  our  criminal 
class  our  observations  apply  chiefly  to  them.  If  the  detective 
departments  w^ere  thoroughly  efficient  in  these,  the  landward 
parts  of  the  country  would  be  comparatively  safe.  Our  pro- 
posal therefore  is,  that  the  detective  department  in  each  town 
should  consist  of  two  parts — active  and  reserve — in  each  of 
which  the  numbers  should  be  fixed;  that  every  man  on  enter- 
ing the  police  force  should  be  told,  that  beyond  the  ordinary 
promotion  to  the  various  grades  of  constable  and  the  ranks  of 
oflScers,  there  is  the  detective  department  to  which  he  may  be 
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Ivanced  by  showing  special  aptitude  for  that  kind  of  work. 

liere  would  thus,  at  the  outset  of  every  man's   career,  be 

Sbred  an  inducement  to  endeavour,  by  special  attention  to 

boee  particulars  the  knowledge  of  which  forms  a  good  detec- 

ive,  to  qualify  himself  for  what  he  might  be  led  to  look  upon 

s  the  staff  corps  or  blue  ribbon  of  his  profession.     We  would 

onfine  the  selection  to  men  in  the  police  force  who  had  served 

ix  years,  either  in  that  or  any  other  force,  as  it  is  essential  to 

he  formation  of  a  good  detective  that  he  should  have  had  ample 

experience  in  ordinary  police  duty ;  he  would  thus  have  had 

dme  afforded  him  to  give  consideration  to  subjects — such  as 

criminal  law  and  the  means  of  evading  it — which  would  be  of 

Bervice  to  him  as  a  detective.    The  term  of  service  in  the  active 

Innch  of  the  detective  department  would  be  limited,  say  to 

three  years,  when  a  transfer  would  be  made  to  the  reserve  ;  and 

if  the  numbers  of  both  active  and  reserve  men  were  complete, 

die  man  who  had  been  longest  on  the  reserve  would  be  brought 

on  in  the  place  of  the  one  transferred  to  it,  or  otherwise  a 

selection  made  from  the  general  force.     The  fixed  number  of 

the  reserve  should  be  about  three  times  the  number  on  the 

actiye  branch  of  the  department.      The  pay  of  those  in  the 

actiye  branch  would  require  to  be  considerably  higher  than 

thtt  of  the  ordinary  ranks — probably  a  half  more,  with  a  liberal 

allowance  for  clotlung  ;  that  of  those  in  the  reserve  not  more 

than  a  quarter  above  the  ordinary  ranks,  if  so  much,  >vith  no 

allowance  for  clothing,  being  supplied  with  the  usual  uniform. 

The  reserve,  though  in   uniform,  would  not  be  detailed  for 

ordinary  duty,  but  be  employed  in  places  where  more  than 

ordinary  vigilance  would  be  needed.     We  should  thus  have 

scattered  through  each  police  force  a  number  of  superior  men 

acquainted  with  the  criminal  classes,  whose  duty  it  would  be 

specially  to  take  note  of  any  such  that  came  under  their  eye, 

and  wim  a  healthy  stimulant  to  exertion,  superior  at  least  in 

moral  force  to  those  pecuniary  inducements  now  too  freely 

offered;    while  superior  men  in    education    and    intelligence 

would  be  attracted  to  the  police  forces. 

The  views  expressed  in  this  Paper  are  little  more  than  sug- 
gestive, but  it  seems  to  us  that  a  change  in  the  line  we  have 
mdicated  promises  to  be  one  calculated  to  rid  us  of  some  of  the 
defects  of  the  present  system  and  materially  to  increase  effi- 
ciency in  both  the  ordinary  police  and  detective  departments. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Sheriff  Thomson  said  they  were  indebted  to  Major  Rosi  for  t 
Paper  which  was  eminently  sensible  and  practical.  Probably  there  nerer 
Avas  a  more  shallow  proverb  than — Set  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief,  ^lat 
proverb  was  founded  on  a  low  and  mistaken  view  of  human  natim. 
The  best  man  to  catch  a  thief— not  the  ordinary  vulgar  thief  who- 
picked  pockets,  but  the  accomplished  and  professional  thief— watt 
thoroughly  upright  man  of  principle.  If  men  of  a  different  stop 
were  to  form  our  detective  force,  our  whole  system  would  be  placed  in 
a  very  perilous  position.  Nothing  was  more  important  than  that  % 
good  tone  should  be  infused  into  the  men  of  a  police  force,  and  that 
tone  could  only  be  realised  if  we  liad  at  the  head  of  the  force  a  man  of 
high  principle,  who  was  able  to  communicate  his  views  of  the  treatawnt 
of  crime  to  thone  under  his  command.  This  county,  as  he  (the  Sheriff) 
knew,  had  derived  great  advantage  from  having  at  the  head  of  the 
police  force  a  man  of  the  highest  principle,  and  yet  a  man  who  waa  not 
above  attending  to  the  minutest  details  of  his  office.  It  was  also  im* 
portant  that  the  men  should  have  more  than  average  intelligence  aa 
well  as  a  high  moral  tone.  The  ni^cessity  for  intelligence  and  integrity 
was  even  greater  in  the  case  of  constables  told  off  for  detective  dutjr; 
for  the  detective  was  exposed  to  the  temptations  of  bribes  irom  toe 
sufferers  of  crime  and  of  hush  money  from  criminals ;  while  the  work 
they  had  to  do,  though  legitimate  and  necessary,  was  in  its  own  natOR 
most  demoralising.  They  were  encouraged  to  find  out  crimes  at  al> 
mo8t  any  cost,  and  the  temptations  were  80  great  that  it  took  a  man  of 
particularly  strong  calibre  morally  to  resist  them.  Therefore  it  m^ 
necessary  that  the  best  class  of  men  who  would  accept  the  offioe  of 
detective  should  be  got  for  it.  Major  Koss  suggested  that,  instead  of 
having  a  small  body  of  men  who  were  nothing  but  detectives,  and  who 
did  not  do  ordinary  constables'  work,  but  were  &om  hour  to  hoar  em- 
ployed  in  special  detective  work,  every  man  in  the  police  force  Bhoold 
receive  a  certain  amount  of  detective  training.  That  he  thougbt  was 
the  leading  suggestion  of  Major  Roas,  and  it  appeared  to  be  one  of  great 
usefulness. 

Mr.  R.  Denny  Urlin,  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Section,  suggested  tint 
UH  this  subject  was  now,  as  it  were,  sub  judice^  a  Government  Commis- 
sion of  Inquiry  having  been  appointed,  detailed  discussion  was  un- 
necessary on  the  part  of  an  association  whose  functions  were  practictllj 
over  in  regard  to  any  subject  when  they  had  got  it  brought  before  the 
Grovernment  for  consideration.  All  he  would  say  was  that  he  hoped 
the  Government  would  have  an  opportunity  of  considering  the  proposi- 
tions of  Major  Ross,  which  appeared  to  him  to  be  extremely  well  d^ 
vised. 

Dean  of  Guild  Walker  thought  the  Paper  valuable  as  bringing  oat 
the  truth  that  our  present  system  was  grossly  defective,  and  as  suggest- 
ing that  the  police  force  should  be  disciplined  so  as  to  be  partially  a 
detective  force. 
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Mr.  T.  B.  LL  Baker  (Gloucester)  concurred  m  the  remarkfl  of  the 
Sheriff  &B  to  the  talkcy  of  the  proverb,  *  Set  ti  thief  to  catch  a  thiel^' 
iitid  infiifited  on  the  necessity  of  Belectiog  for  a  detective  force  a  aruperior 
cloan  of  men. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Ace  (Gaini>bo rough  )^  s]>eaking  Iroai  experience  of 
policemen  in  the  East  of  London,  thought  thej  had  not  tlie  inttdligetice 
lo  w-arrant  their  being  entrusted  with  the  detection  of  clever  crime» 
The  poHce  at  Westminster  and  the  Houses  of  Parliament  were  a 
different,  and  no  doubt  an  exceptional,  class  of  men.  When  a  public 
prosecutor  was  appointed  in  England,  he  thought  the  detective  police 
flfaould  be  under  his  supervision. 

The  Lord  Advocate  said  that  it  had  become  an  admitted  fact  that^ 
it  is  impossible  in  these  days  to  cope  with  the  highly- trained  intelli- 
gence of  professional  thieves  and  housebreakers,  unle^  you  have  the 
effective  assistance  of  men  tlioroughly  trained  for  tlie  purpose.  In  short, 
an  effective  detective  force  has  become  an  absolute  necessity  in  this 
country  in  order  to  the  due  protection  of  property.  It  is  a  \'ery  un- 
fortunate thing,  in  one  aspect  of  it^  that  recent  di-M^overies  of  the  venial- 
tiy  and  corruption  of  cerrain  members  of  the  London  detective  force 
bus  drawn  the  attention  of  the  country  to  the  state  of  inefficiency  in 
which  that  force  at  pre.«ient  exists.  Ue  did  not  say  that  the  force  is 
devoid  of  efficiency — far  iroin  it :  but  it  is  not  in  that  state  of  efficiency 
wiiich  a  careful  administration  by  coni{>etent  and  skiiled  i>eraons  would 
piroduoe.  At  the  same  time  most  evil  in  this  world  Jeadt?  to  good 
TttultSyand  the  discovery  of  these  malpractices  has  drawn  the  attention 
of  the  coimtrj^  to  the  subject,  and  certainly  drawn  to  it  the  attention  of 
}inct]c&I  men  who  alone  were  capable  of  efficiently  dealing  with  any 
BUch  subject.  Men  who  have  no  pmctical  knowledge  may  judge  as  lo 
whether  a  scheme  suggested  appears  to  be  a  feasible  f«ne  or  not,  but  ii 
Would  be  quite  impos^^ible  for  anyone  not  thoroughly  acquaioted  with 
evrry  detail  in  the  working  of  our  police  and  our  detective  system,  to 
"Ug^eit  any  measure  which  would  produce  effective  ret^ults.  In  theso 
ciiCDmstances,  this  Section  was  under  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  Major 
Sow  for  the  able  paper  he  liad  read,  and  the  eminently  ]>ractical  siig- 
geMtitias  it  cout^iined.  They  knew  the  positiun  and  character  of  Major 
BoBB,  and  they  regarded  the  tone  of  liis  paper  as  eminently  practical, 
hi  cotiveying  thanks  to  Major  Ro«a  for  his  valuable  Paper,  he  { the  Lord 
Advocate)  was  performing  a  duty  which  meeta  %vith  the  approbation  of 
'Upweent.  With  regard  to  an  observation  which  fell  from  Dr.  Ace, 
u  regards  the  policemen  stationed  aroimd  Westuunster,  their  intelli- 
gence and  uprightneas  would  fit  thetn  for  any  situation  in  the  detective 
tet;  hut  it  was  necessary  to  protest  against  the  view  that  tlie  public 
f'twecutor  elionld  have  an3rthing  to  do  with  detectives  or  the  police. 
Tlfce  funcUous  of  the  two  are  entirely  different,  and  they  must,  in 
«der  to  the  advantage  of  the  administration  of  justice  in  this  country, 
^  bpt  separate  in  the  future  as  they  have  been  in  the  past.  The 
"JOction  Ota  public  prosecutor  is  to  receive  the  best  information  which 
*'**p(>lioe  force  can  lay  before  hinij  whether  by  means  of  detectives  or 
Pw  officers ;  and  it  is  his  duty  to  form  a  calm  and  impiirtiid  judgment 
^  that  information — which,  fis  human  nature  is  at  pre&ent  conBtitut**d, 
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he  could  not  well  do  if  he  were  a  party  to  the  procuring  of  evidence  ia 
support  of  the  charge.  The  duty  of  the  public  prosecutor  is  as  mud 
inconsistent  with  the  duty  of  procuring  evidence  as  it  is  inconmstent 
with  the  office  of  the  judge. 

Mr.  Christopiieu  Bushell  (Liverpool, — a  Cheshire  magistrate), 
thought  it  absolutely  necessary  to  the  efficiency  of  the  police  and  de- 
tective forces,  that  they  should  be  better  paid  than  they  were  at 
present. 

Mr.  Mark  Whitwell  (Bristol)  also  said  that  the  higher  payment  <^ 
the  detective  branch  of  the  police  was  of  the  first  importance. 

Major  Ross  expressed  disagreement  with  Dr.  Ace's  suggestion  tfait 
the  procurator-fiscal  should  have  anything  to  do  with  the  force.  He 
commended  the  system  introduced  by  the  passing  of  the  Greneral  Police 
(Scotland)  Act,  under  which  the  head  of  the  poUce  was  lefl  thoronehfy 
in  the  command  of  the  police.  lie  thought  tlie  educational  stsnaard 
of  the  police  should  be  maintained  at  a  high  point.  In  1863,  when  he 
entered  the  police  force  he  found  there  was  an  impression  abroad  tbt 
any  man  might  do  for  a  constable's  place.  It  seemed  that  when  a 
county  gentleman  wished  to  provide  for  one  of  his  servants  he  had  ooljr 
to  use  his  influence  with  the  police  authorities.  Now,  he  (Major  Ron) 
bowed  to  authority,  but  he  had  a  responsible  position  to  fill,  and  it  did 
not  matter  who  wrote  to  him,  if  a  man  was  not  fit  for  his  place  lie 
would  not  get  it.  lie  did  all  in  his  power  to  rid  his  force  of  these  men. 
Unfortunately  the  want  of  a  superannuation  fund  was  an  obstacle.  Hie 
standard  of  the  men  in  this  county,  however,  as  no  doubt  in  otken^ 
had  risen  considerably. 


Mr.  A.  J.  S.  Maddison,  Secretary  of  the  Reformatory  and 
Refuse  Union,  London,  read  a  Paper  on  *  The  State  of  Educa- 
tion  m   Reformatory  and  Industrial  Schools.'  *     The  Paper, 
while  admitting   the  great   success   of    these   institutions  as 
schools  of  industry  and  of  moral  training,  called  in  question  the 
efficiency  of  the  teaching  power  in  them.     Several  quotation* 
were  made  from  the  Government  Inspector's  Report,  proving 
that  in  many  of  the  schools  the  educational  state  is  low,  that 
the  schoolmasters  were  overtasked,  that  insufficient  time  was 
given  to  instruction,  and  that  much  difficulty  was  experienced 
by  the  managers  in  securing  efficient  teachers.     To  this  lai^t 
fact  was  attributed  the  low  state  of  education  in  so  many 
schools;  and  the  Government  was  charged  with  discouraging 
certificated  masters  entering  Reformatory  and  Industrial  Schools 
because  such  institutions,  although  under  Gt)vemment  inspec 
tion,  were  not  inspected  by  the  Educational  Department, 


*  The  Paper  in  full  is  published  separately  by  the  Reformatoiy  and  Refo 
Union,  485  West  Strand,  W.C, 
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therefore  the  masters  teaching  m  them  were  not  duly  recog- 
nised. Their  parchments  were  refused  them,  or,  in  cases  where 
they  had  them,  the  Education  Department  declines  to  endorse 
them ;  and  so,  few  men  of  energy  could  be  found  to  sacrifice 
their  professional  prospects  by  becoming  masters  in  Reformatory 
and  Lidustrial  Schook.    The  Paper  urged  that,  as  these  schools 
were  supported  by  Government  grants,  and  seeing  that  there 
were  20,000  children  subject  to  detention  in  them  (many  of 
whom  are  sent  there  because,  through  lack  of  parental  control, 
they  cannot  be  induced  to  attend  regularly  the  day  schools), 
the  Grovemment  was  responsible  for  these  children  receiving 
as  good  an  education  as  those   attending  the  elementary  day 
schools.     And  this  responsibility  was  not  likely  to  be  fulfilled 
by  the  Government  offering  a  premium  to  the  most  efficient 
teachers  to  leave  the  schools.     It  had  actually  been  authorita- 
tively stated  that  if  a  master  would  leave  a  Reformatory  or 
Industrial  School  for  three  months  and  enter  an  Elementary 
jDay  School  he  might  obtain   his  parchment.       But  having 
obtained  it,  even  then  he  could  not  have  it  endorsed  without 
remaining  in  the  Elementary  Day  School.     And  thus  every 
inducement  was  held*  out  to  the  best  schoolmasters  to  leave 
Mustrial  Schods. 
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COMPETITIVE    KXAMINATION-^ 

tVhat  are  the  Merits  and  Defects  of  the  I^esent  System  of  Com- 
petitive  E:tamination  for  Puhlic  Appointments  9 

A  PAPER  drawn  up  by  Professor  Alexander  Bain,  being 
*  A  Narrative  of  the  Intrmluction  and  Progress  of  Com- 
petitive ExaminatioTis  in  the  Civil  Service/  was  distributed, 
of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract:— Up  to  the  year  1853 
the  appointment  of  eivil  servants  was  a  matter  of  patronage. 
In  1853  competitive  examination  wjks  officially  recommended 
for  the  first  time  in  a  Report  by  Sir  Stafford  North  cote  and 
Sir  Charles  Trevelyan,  and  a  brief  historical  account  of  its 
progress  from  that  date  down  to  1868  will  be  found  in  the  13th 
Report  of  the  Civil  Service  Commissionera : — 

In  connection  with  this  may  be  taken  Mr,  Jowett's  letter 
of  January  1854  to  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan^  defending  the 
Report  of  1853  against  two  objections  liltely  to  be  raised — viz*, 
first,  that  it  is  impossible  to  be  assured  of  the  moral  character 
of  persona  elected  by  examination  into  the  public  service;  and, 
secondly,  that  the  scheme  proposed  is  impracticablep 

Next  comes  the  Order  in  Council  of  date  May  21,  1855,  in 
which  ^  it  is  hereby  ordered  that  all  such  young  men  as  may  he 
proposed  to  be  appointed  to  any  junior  situation  in  any  depart- 
ment of  the  Civil  Service  shall,  before  they  are  admitted  to 
probation,  be  examined  by  or  under  the  Directors  of  the  said 
Commissioners,  and  shall  receive  from  them  a  Certificate  of 
Qualification  for  such  situation.' 

In  1857  a  near  approach  was  made  to  open  competition, 
in  the  case  of  four  clerkships  awarded  in  the  Commissioners* 
own  establishment. 

It  was  reserved  for  1858  to  see  the  first  absolutely  open 
competition  in  the  case  of  eight  writerships  in  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  India. 
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To  discover  tlie  motives  of  clioice  of  subjects,  aiiJ  of  the 
allocation  of  marks  in  the  India  Service  scheme,  we  have  to  go 
back  to  a  Report  drawn  up  in  November  1854,  by  a  Committee 
of  which  Lord  Mac^ulay  was  chairman. 

The  extent  of  the  changes  made  in  the  list  of  subjects*  and 
the  scale  of  marks  is  shown  by  the  reports  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commissioners  in  1859,  and  by  tables  taken  from  the  regula- 
tions  for  1871  and  1875  respectively,  viz. : — 

For  1871:— 

EiigliBh  Composition  (including  pr^is- writing)         500 
History  of  England — including  that  of  laws  and 

constitution  ,         .         ,         .         . 

EDglish  Language  and  Literatnre 
Language,  litemture*  and  history  of  Greece 
„  „  „         „  Rnme 

„  ,,  ,,         ,,  France 

„  „  ,,         „  Germany 

„  V  ^.         M  Italy 

Mathematics  (pure  and  mixed) 
Natural  Science,  that  is,  (1)  Chemistry,  includ- 
ing heat;    (2)  electricity  and  maguetism  ;   (3) 
geology  and  mineralogy;    (4)  zoology;  (6) 

botany 1,000 

•.*  The  total  (1,000)  marks  may  be  obtained  by  ade<|uate  pro- 
ficiency in  any  two  or  more  of  the  five  branches  of  science  included 
imder  diis  head. 

Moral  Sciences,  that  ia  logic,  mental  and  moral 

philoBophy 500 

Jnrispradence 375 

Political  Economy 375 

For  1875  :— 

English  Composition         .         .         .         .         .         500 
History  of  England,  including  that  of  the  laws 

and  constitution  ...,,.         500 
English  Langmige  and  Literature     .         ,         .         500 
Language^  literature,  and  history  of  Greece        .         750 
„  ,,  „         „  Rome  750 

„  „  f,        „  France       *         375 

„  »,  T»         >t  Germany  .         375 

„  .,  Tt         ,t  Italy  .         375 

Mathematic^t  pure  and  mixed  .         ,         .         .      1,250 
Natnial  Sciencpg,  that  is,  (l)  chemietiy,  inclnd- 
lug  heat;  (2)  electricity  and  magnetism;   (3) 
geology  and  mineralogy;    (4)  zoology;  (5) 
botany        ,         .         /       .         .         .         .      1,000 
•»•  The  total  (1,000)  marks  may  be  obtained  by  adequate  pro- 
fideocy  in  any  two  or  more  of  the  iive  branches  of  science  includefl 
Mer  dtb  bead. 
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Moral  Sciences,  that  is,  logic,  mental  and  moral 

philosophy 500 

Sanskrit,  language  and  literature      .         .         .  500 

Arabic,  language  and  literature        .         .         .  500 

From  the  extracts  given  it  is  apparent  that  the  plan  of  the 
Civil  Service  examination  does  not  rest  upon  any  principle 
regarding  the  utility  or  value  of  subjects  for  mental  training; 
but  simfSy  upon  this,  that  those  subjects  already  in  the  iS^ 
must  be  accepted,  and  that  (as  Mr.  Jowett  in  his  letter  of 
1854  put  it)  '  it  will  not  do  to  frame  our  examination  on  iny 
mere  theory  of  education.  We  must  test  a  young  mao^ 
ability  by  what  he  knows,  not  by  what  we  wish  him  to  know/ 

Scheme  of  science  and  language  examinations  to  be  advo- 
cated in  Professor  Bain's  Paper,  at  the  section  meeting  on 
the  20th  :— 

General  Sciences : 

Mathematics  ..... 

Natural  Philosophy 

Chemistry 

Biology,  as  Physiology    . 

Mental  Science       .... 
Special  or  concrete  sciences : 

Mineralogy 

Botany 

Zoology 

Geology  ..... 

As  a  substitute  for  language^  literature,  and  philosophy  of 
Greece,  Rome,  France,  Germany,  and  Italy : — 


} 


500 
500 
500 
500 
500 


each  250 
or  300 


Greece— Institutions  and  History 

„  Literature 

Rome — Institutions  and  History 

„        Literature  . 
France — Literature 
Germany         ,, 
Italy 
Modem  History 


500 
250 
500 
250 
250 
250 
250 
1,000 


The  Civil  Service  Examination  Scheme,  considered  with  refer' 
ence  {I)  to  Sciences,  and  (2)  to  Languages,  By  Professor 
Alexander  Bain. 

THE  system  of  competitive  examinations  for  the  public  8e^ 
vice,  of  which  I  have  laid  before  the  Section  a  brief 
history  compiled  from  the  Bei>orts,  is  one  of  those  radical  iimo- 
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vations  that  may  ultimately  lead  to  great  confiequences.  For  the 
present,  however,  it  leads  to  many  debates.  Not  oierely  does  the 
working  out  of  the  scheme  involve  conflicting  views,  hut  there 
still   great  hesitation  in  many  quarters  as   to  whether  the 


IS 


innovation  is  to  he  prnductive  of  good  or  of  evil.     The  Report 
of  the  Play  fair  Commisaion,  and  the  more  recent  Report  relati\'e 
to  the  changes  in  the  India  Civil  Service  Regulations,  indicate 
pretty  broadly  the  doubts  that  still  cleave  t-o  many  miiidiS  on 
the  whole  question.     It  is  enough  to  refer  to  the  views  of  Sir 
Arthur  Helps,  Mr,  W,  R.  Greg,  and  Dr,  Fair,  ex]jressed  to 
the  Playfair  Commission,  as  decidedly  adverse  to  the  competi- 
tive system.     The  authorities  cited  io  the  Rejxirt  on  the  India 
Examinations  scarcely  go  the  length  of  total  condemnation ; 
but  many  acquiesce  only  because  there  is  no  hopeof  areversnh 
The  question  of  the  expediency  of  the  system  a^  a  whole  is 
not  well  suited  to  a  sectional  discussion.     We  *shall  be  much 
better  employed  in  adverting  to  some  of  those  details  in  the 
eoaduct  oi  the  examinations  that  have  a  bearing  on  the  whule 
education  of  the  countiy,  as  well  as  on  the  Civil  Service  itself. 
It  was  very  well,  at  first  starting,  for  the  Commissioners  to  be 
guided,  in  their  choice  of  subjects  and  in  assigning  values  to 
those  subjects,  by  the  received  branches  of  education  in  the 
schools  and  colleges.     But,  sooner  or  later,  these  subjects  must 
t>e  discussed  on  their  intrinsic  merits  for  the  ends  in  view. 

I  shall  occupy  the  present  paper  with  the  consideration  of 
two  departments  in  the  examiTiat ion  programme— the  one  re- 
lAting  to  the  Physical  or  Natural  Sciences,  the  other  relating  to 
Ullages. 

The  Commissioners'  scheme  of  Mathematics  and  Natural 
Science  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  accordant  either  with  the  best 
views  of  tlie  relations  of  the  sciences,  or  with  the  best  teaching 


In  the  Classification  of  the  Sciences  the  first  and  most  im- 
portant distinction  is  between  the  fundamental  sciences,  some- 
time* called  the  Abstract  sciences,  and  the  derivative  or  Concrete 
brinches.  My  purpose  does  not  require  any  nice  clearing  of 
tbe  meanings  of  those  technical  terms.  It  is  guffident  to  say 
that  the  fundamental  sciences  arc  those  that  embrace  distinct 
departments  of  the  natural  forces  or  phenomena ;  and  the 
derivative  or  concrete  departments  assume  all  the  laws  laid  dowti 
|n  Ihe  others,  and  apply  them  in  certain  spheres  of  natural  nh- 
jects.  For  example.  Chemistry  is  a  primary,  fundamcntaK  or 
thitract  science ;  and  Mineralogy  is  a  derivative  and  concrete 
^i^ace.  The  stress  in  chemistry  lies  in  explaining  a  peculiar 
kind  of  force,  called  chemical  force  ;  the  stress  in  mineralogy 
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is  the  description  and  classification  of  a  select  group  of  natnrah 
objects. 

The  fundamental,  or  departmental  sciences,  as  most  com* 
monly  accepted,  are  these: — I.  Mathematics;  11.  Natonl 
Philosophy,  or  Physics;  III.  Chemistry;  IV.  Biology;  V. 
Psychology.  They  may  be,  therefore,  expressed  as  (1 )  Formal, 
(2)  Inanimate,  ^3)  Animate,  (4)  Mental.  In  these  scienoei 
the  idea  is  to  view  exhaustively  some  department  of  natanl 
phenomena,  and  to  assume  the  order  best  suited  for  the  eluci- 
dation of  the  phenomena.  Natural  Philosophy,  in  its  two 
divisions — molar  and  molecular — deals  with  one  kind  of  force, 
Chemistry  with  another,  and  the  two  together  conspire  to 
exhaust  the  phenomena  of  inanimate  nature ;  being  indispen- 
sably aided  by  the  laws  and  formulse  of  quantity,  as  given  in 
Mathematics.  Biology  turns  over  a  new  leaf;  it  takes  up  the 
phenomenon — Life,  or  the  animated  world.  Finally,  rgy- 
chology  makes  another  stride,  and  embraces  the  sphere  of  Mini 

Now,  there  is  no  fact  or  phenomenon  of  the  world  that  is  not 
comprised  under  the  doctrines  expounded  in  some  one  or  other 
of  these  sciences.  We  may  have  fift}-  *  ologies '  besides,  bnt 
they  will  merely  repeat  for  special  ends,  or  in  special  con- 
nections, the  principles  already  comprised  in  these  five  fundi- 
mental  subjects.  The  regular,  systematic,  exhaustive  account 
of  the  laws  of  nature  is  to  be  found  within  their  compass. 

Again,  these  sciences  have  a  fixed  order  or  sequence,  the 
order  of  dependence.  Mathematics  precedes  them  all,  as  not 
dependent  upon  any,  while  all  are  more  or  less  dependent  on  it 
The  physical  forces  have  to  be  viewed  prior  to  the  chemical; 
and  both  physical  and  chemical  forces  are  preparatory  to  vital 
So  there  are  reasons  for  placing  Mental  Science  last  of  alL 
Hence  a  student  cannot  comprehend  chemistry  without  natanl 
philosojAy,  nor  biology  without  both.  You  cannot  stand  i 
thorough  examination  in  chemistry  without  indirectly  showing 
your  knowledge  of  physics ;  and  a  testing  examination  in  M- 
ology  would  guarantee,  with  some  slight  qualifications,  boA 
physics  and  chemistry. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  other  sciences — those  that  arc  not 
fundamental,  but  derivative.  The  chief  examples  are  the  three 
commonly  called  Natural  History  sciences — Mineralogy,  Botany, 
Zoology.  In  these  sciences  no  law  or  principle  is  at  work  that 
has  not  already  been  brought  forward  in  the  primary  sciencei 
The  properties  of  a  mineral  are  mathematical,  physical,  and 
chemical :  the  testing  of  minerals  is  by  measurement,  by  phy- 
sical tests,  by  chemical  tests.  The  aim  of  this  science  is  not  to 
teach  forces  unknown  to  the  student  of  physics  and  chemistzy; 
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it  18  to  embrace  in  a  classification  all  the  bodies  called  minerals, 
And  to  describe  the  species  in  detail  in  mathematical,  physical, 
and  chemical  tenns.  It  is  the  fii-st  in  order  of  the  ^laasificatorif 
sciences.  Its  purpose  in  the  economy  of  education  18  distinct 
and  peculiar ;  it  imparts  knowledge,  not  respecting  laws,  forces, 
or  principles  of  operating,  but  respecting  the  concrete  consti* 
tiients  of  the  world.  It  gives  us  a  commanding  view  of  on© 
whole  department  of  the  material  world  ;  supplying  information 
usefnl  in  practice,  and  interesting  to  the  feelings^  It  also 
brings  into  exercise  the  great  logical  process,  wanted  on  many 
occasions »  the  process  of  classification. 

So  much  for  an  instance  from  the  inorganic  world,  as  show- 
ing the  distinction  between  the  two  kinds  of  sciences.   Another 
example  may  be  cited  from  the  field  of  Biology,  and  is  a  little 
mare  perplexed.  For  *  biology  '  is  sometimes  given  as  the  name 
for  the  two  concrete  classificatory  sciences,  botany  and  zoology. 
In  point  of  fact,  how*ever,  there  is  a  science  that  precedes  those 
two  branches,  although  blending  with  them,  the   science  com- 
monly expressed  by  the  older  term  *  Physiology/  which   is   not 
a  classificatory  and  a  dependent  science,  but  a  mother  science, 
like  chemistry.     It  expouods  the  peculiarities  of  living  bodies, 
«s  such,  and  the  laws  of  Itving  j>ro cesses— such  processes  as 
assimilation,   nutrition,   respiration »  innervation,  reproduction, 
wid  so  on*    One  division  is  Vegetable  Physiology,  which  is  com- 
monly fused  with  the  classificatory  science  of  botany.     Animal 
physiology  is  allied  wuth  zoology,  but  more   commonly  stands 
iJoae.     Lastly,  the  physiology  of  the  human  animal  has  beeu 
froin  time  immemorial  a  distinct  branch  of  knowledge,  and  is, 
of  course,  the  chief  of  them  alL     Man  being  the  most   compli- 
cated of  all  organised  beings,  the   laws  of  his  vitality  are  not 
m\y  the  most  numerous,  and  the  most  practically  interesting, 
hut  they  very  nearly  include  all  that  is  to  be  said  of  the  work- 
ing!* of  animal  life  in  general.     Thus  then,  the  mother  science 
<>f  biology,  as  a  general  or  fundamental  science,  comprises  vege- 
table, animal,  and  human  jjhys'iology.     The  classificatt^ry  ad* 
junct  sciences  arc   botany  and  zoology.     It  is   in  the   mother 
•cienoeR  tliat  we  look  for  the  account  of  all   vital  phenomena, 
»nd  vX\  practical  applications  Uy  the  preservation  of  life*     Even 
if  we  stop  at  these,  we  shall  have  a  full  command  of  the  laws 
^>^  41  ate  world.     We  may  go  farther,  and  embrace  the 

f' '  nwi   arrange,  c  hiss  if y,  and   describe  the  iunuiuerable 

h<«i  of  living  beiugs.  These  have  their  own  indepeiulent  in- 
tcff^At  and  vsuue,  but  arc  not  the  sciences  that  of  themselves 
l«ach  us  the  living  processes. 

Tbu8|  then,  a  proper  scheme  of  scientific  instruction  starts 
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from  the  essential,  fxindamentaU  and  law-^ving  scienoes, 
mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  biology,  and  mind.  It  thai 
proceeds  to  the  adjunct  branches  ;  such  as  mineralogy,  botaoj, 
zoology ;  and  I  might  add  others,  as  geology,  meteorology,  geo- 
graphy, no  one  of  which  is  primary :  for  they  all  repeat  in  new 
connections,  and  for  special  purposes,  the  laws  systematiciUj 
set  forth  in  the  primary  sciences. 

In  the  foregoing  remarks,  I  am  not  advancing  any  new  or 
debateable  views.  I  believe  the  scientific  world  to  be  subeUiK 
tially  in  accord  upon  all  that  I  have  here  stated  ;  any  differences 
that  there  arc  in  the  manner  of  expressing  the  points  do  not 
affect  the  purpose  that  I  have  at  present  in  view,  namely,  to 
discuss  the  scheme  of  the  mathematical  and  physical  sciences  ss 
set  forth  in  the  Civil  Service  Examinations. 

Under  Mathematics  (pure  and  mixed)  the  Commissioneii 
include  mathematics,  properly  so  called,  and  those  departmenti 
of  natural  philosophy  that  are  mathematically  handlea — statica, 
dynamics,  and  optics.  The  next  branch  in  their  scheme, 
entitled  Natural  Science,  is  what  I  am  chiefly  to  remark  upon. 
Under  it  there  is  a  fivefold  enumeration: — (1)  Chemistry, in. 
eluding  Heat ;  (2)  Electricity  and  Magnetism ;  (3)  Geology  loi 
Miner^ogy  ;  (4)  Zoology  ;  (5)  Botany.  I  cannot  pretend  to 
say  where  the  Commissioners  obtained  this  arrangement  of 
natural  knowledge.  It  is  not  supported  by  any  authority  Alt 
I  am  acquainted  with.  If  the  scheme  just  set  forth  is  the 
correct  one,  it  has  three  defects.  First,  it  does  not  embrace 
in  one  group  the  remaining  parts  of  natural  philosophy,  tke 
experimental  branches  that  with  the  mathematical  treatment 
completes  the  department ;  one  of  these,  heat,  is  attached  te 
chemistry,  to  which  undoubtedly  it  has  important  relations, bat 
not  such  as  to  withdraw  it  from  physics  and  embody  it  ii 
chemistry.  Then,  again,  the  physical  branches,  electricity  and 
magnetism,  are  coupled  in  a  department  and  made  of  co-eqoil 
value  with  chemistry  together  with  heat.  I  need  not  say  thst 
the  united  couple,  electricity  and  magnetism,  is  in  point  of 
extent  of  study  not  a  half  or  a  third  of  what  is  included  in  tie 
other  coupling.  The  three  remaining  members  of  the  enume- 
ration, are  three  natural  history  sciences ;  geology  being  conpled 
with  mineralogy,  which  is  a  secondary  consideration.  Now  I 
think  it  is  quite  right  that  these  three  sciences  should  haveaplaoe 
in  the  competition.  What  is  objectionable  is  that  biology  is  repre- 
sented solely  by  its  two  classificatory  components  or  adjuDCts, 
botany  and  zoology ;  there  is  no  mother  science  of  physiologj: 
and  consequently  the  knowledge  of  the  vast  region  of  the  Laws 
of  Life  goes  for  nothing.     Nor  can  it  be  said  that  physiology  is 
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(iven  with  the  others.  The  subject  of  vegetable  physiology 
ould  easily  enough  be  taken  with  botany :  I  would  not  make 
iny  quarrel  upon  this  part.  It  is  zoology  and  animal  physi- 
Aagj  that  cannot  be  so  coupled.  If  we  look  to  the  questions 
kctaally  set  under  zoology,  we  shall  see  that  there  is  no  pre- 
ence  to  take  in  physiology.  I  contend,  therefore,  that  there  is 
I  radical  omission  in  the  scheme  of  natural  science  ;  an  omission 
that  seems  without  any  justification.  I  am  not  here  to  sing  the 
praises  of  physiology  :  its  place  is  fixed  and  determined  by  the 
concurrence  of  all  competent  judges ;  and  I  merely  point  out 
that  zoology  does  not  include  it,  but  presupposes  it 

The  science  scheme  of  the  London  University,  to  which  the 
fint  Civil  Service  Commissioners,  Sir  Edward  Kyan  and  Sir 
John  Lefevre,  were  parties,  is  very  nearly  what  I  contend  for. 
It  gives  the  order — mathematics,  natural  philosophy,  chemistry, 
Inology,  mental  science,  including  logic.  In  the  working  of 
tkit  scheme,  however,  biology  is  made  to  comprehend  both  the 
mother  science,  physiology,  and  the  two  classificatory  sciences, 
botany  and  zoology.  Of  course  the  presence  of  two  such  enor- 
mous adjuncts  cramps  and  confines  the  purely  physiological 
examinations  which  in  my  opinion  should  have  full  justice  done 
to  it  in  the  first  instance :  still  the  physiology  is  not  suppressed 
DOT  reduced  to  a  mere  formality.  Now,  in  any  science  scheme, 
I  would  provide  for  the  general  sciences  first,  and  take  the 
Others,  so  far  as  expedient,  in  a  new  grouping,  where  those  of 
a  kind  shall  appear  together,  and  stand  in  their  proper  cha- 
racter, not  as  law-giving,  but  as  arranging  and  describing 
sciences.  There  is  no  more  reason  tor  taking  zoology  with 
physiology,  than  for  tacking  on  mineralogy  to  chemistry.  In 
point  of  outward  form,  mineralogy  and  zoology  are  kindred 
subjects. 

When  the  subjects  are  placed  in  the  order  that  I  liave  sug- 
gested, there  is  an  end  of  that  promiscuous  and  random  choosing 
that  the  arrangement  of  the  Commissioners  suggests  and  encou- 
rages. To  the  specification  of  the  five  heads  of  natural  science, 
it  18  added,  that  the  whole  of  the  1 ,000  marks  may  be  gained  by 
high  eminence  in  any  two ;  as  if  the  choice  were  a  matter  of 
indifference.  Now,  I  cannot  think  that  this  suggestion  is  in 
conformity  with  a  just  view  of  the  continuity  of  science.  When 
the  sciences  are  rightly  arranged,  there  is  but  one  order  in  the 
mother  sciences  ;  if  we  are  to  choose  a  single  science,  it  must 
be  (with  some  qualifications)  the  first ;  if  two,  the  first  and 
second,  and  so  on.  To  choose  one  of  the  higher  sciences,  che- 
mistry or  physiology,  without  the  others  that  precede,  is  irra- 
tional    Indeed,  it  would  scarcely  ever  be  done,  and  for  this 
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reason.  A  man  cannot  have  mastered  physiology  without 
having  gone  through  physics  and  chemistry ;  and  although  it  is 
not  necessary  that  he  should  retain  a  hold  of  everytninff  in 
these  previous  sciences,  yet  he  is  sure  to  have  done  enou^  m 
both  one  and  the  other  to  make  it  worth  his  while  to  take  these 
up  in  the  examination.  So  a  good  chemist  must  have  so  nmeb 
familiarity  with  physics,  as  to  make  it  bad  economy  on  his  put 
not  to  give  in  physics  as  well.  .The  only  case  where  an  earlier 
science  might  be  dropped  is  mathematics;  for  althou^  tbt 
finds  its  application  extensively  in  physics  and  indirectly  m  che- 
mistry, yet  there  is  a  very  large  body  of  physical  and  chemicil 
doctrine  that  is  not  dependent  upon  any  of  the  more  difficult 
branches,  so  that  these  may  admit  of  being  partially  neglected. 
But  as  an  examination  in  physics  ought  to  include  (as  in 
London  University)  all  the  mathematical  applications,  short  of 
the  higher  calculus,  it  is  not  likely  that  mathematics  would  be 
often  dropped.  So  that  as  regard  the  mother  sciences,  the 
variation  of  choice  would  be  reduced  to  the  different  lengtbs 
that  the  candidate  would  go  in  the  order  as  laid  down.  Ai 
regards  the  other  sciences — those  of  classification  and  descrip- 
tion— the  selection  might  certainly  be  arbitrary  to  this  extoit, 
that  mineralogy,  botany,  and  zoology  might  each  be  prescribed 
alone.     But  tnen,  whoever  presented  one  of  these  would  also 

f)resent  the  related  mother  science.  He  that  took  up  minei*- 
ogy,  would  infallibly  also  take  up  the  three  first  as  far  ae 
chemistrv.  He  that  gave  in  botany  would  probably  take 
up  physiology,  althou^  not  so  necessarily,  because  the  area 
01  plant  physiology  is  very  limited,  and  has  little  bearing  oa 
descriptive  botany,  so  that  anything  like  a  familiarity  with 
physiology  might  be  evaded.  But  he  that  took  up  zoology, 
would  to  a  certainty  take  up  physiology ;  and  very  probably 
also  the  antecedent  members  of  the  fundamental  group.  Asto 
geology,  it  is  usually  coupled  with  mineralogy,  although  in- 
volving also  a  slight  knowledge  of  botany  and  zoology.  A. 
competent  mineralogist  would  be  pretty  sure  to  add  geology  to 
his  professional  subjects. 

Before  considering  the  re-arrangement  of  marks  entailel 
by  the  proposed  distribution  of  the  sciences,  I  must  advert  to- 
the  position  of  Mathematics  in  the  Commissioners'  scheme. 
This  position  was  first  assigned  in  the  original  draft  of  18549. 
and  on  the  motives  therein  assigned  with  such  ostentations 
candour ;  namely,  the  wish  to  reward  the  existing  subjecte  of 
teaching,  whatever  they  might  be.  Now,  I  contend  that  it  is 
wholly  beside  the  ends  either  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  or 
of  the  Home  Service,  with  known  exceptions,  to  stimulate  the 
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ery  high  mathematical  knowledge  that  has  hitherto  entered 
ato  the  examination  scheme.  A  certain  amount  of  mathema- 
ics,  the  amount  required  in  a  pass  examination  in  the  London 
Jniyersity^  is  essential  as  a  basis  of  rational  culture ;  but  for 
.  good  general  education  all  beyond  that  is  misdirected  energy. 
y:Ver  receiying  the  modicum  required,  the  student  should 
MSB  on  to  the  other  sciences,  and  employ  his  strength  in  add- 
ng  experimental  physics  and  chemistry  to  his  stock.  Whether 
k  candidate  succeeds  or  fails  in  the  competitions,  this  is  his  best 
xdiOT. 

Without  argumg  the  point  farther,  I  will  now  come  to  the 
imended  scheme  of  science  markings.  It  would  be  over-refining, 
and  would  not  bring  conviction  to  the  general  public,  to  make 
oat  a  case  for  inequality  in  the  five  fundamental  branches. 
It  maybe  said  that  physiology  is  of  more  value  than  chemistry, 
because   it  is  farther  on,  and  takes  chemistry  with   it;  the 
answer  is,  let  the  physiology  candidate  go  in  and  take  marks 
in  chemistry  also,  which  he  is  sure  to  do.     I  have  purposely 
avoided  all  discui^sion  about  mental  science  ;  I  merely  assume 
it  as  a  branch  co-ordinate  with  the  prior  sciences  placed  before 
it  in  the  general  list.     I  would  then  simply,  in  conclusion, 
give  the  primary  sciences — mathematics,  natural  philosophy, 
chemistrT)  biology  (as  explained),    mental  philosophy,  each 
500  marks.     The  other  sciences,  mineralogy,  botany,  zoology, 
geology,  I  would  make  equal  as  between  themselves,  but  some- 
what lower  than  the  primaries.     The  reasons  are  already  a])- 
parent :  the  candidate  for  them  would  always  have  some  of  the 
other  to  present ;  and  their  importance  is,  on  the  whole,  less 
than  the  importance  of  the  law-giving  sciences.     I  should  con- 
ceive that  250  or  300  marks  apiece  would  be  a  proper  amount 
of  consideration  shown  towards  them.     With  that   figure,   I 
believe  many  science  students  could  take  up  one  or  other  in 
addition  to  the  general  sciences. 

The  other  topic  that  I  ara  to  bring  forward  is  one  of  very 
serious  import.  It  concerns  the  Civil  Service  competitions 
only  as  a  part  of  our  whole  scheme  of  Education.  I  mean  the 
position  of  languages  in  our  examinations.  While  the  vast 
neld  of  natural  science  is  comprised  in  one  heading,  with  a  total 
of  1,000  marks,  our  Civil  Service  scheme  presents  a  row  of 
five  languages  besides  our  own — two  ancient,  and  three  modern, 
—with  an  aggregate  value  of  2,625  marks.  The  India  scheme 
has,  in  addition,  Sanskrit  and  Arabic,  at  500  marks  each  ;  the 
reasons  of  this  prescription  being,  however,  not  the  same  as  for 
the  foregoing. 
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The  place  of  language  in  education  is  not  confined  to  the 
question  as  between  the  ancient  and  the  modem  langoagefli 
There  is  a  wider  enquiry  as  to  the  place  of  languages  u  a 
whole.  In  pursuing  this  enquiry,  we  may  begin  with  certain 
things  that  are  obvious  and  incontestable. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  apparent  that  if  a  man  is  sent  to 
hold  intercourse  with  the  people  of  a  foreign  nation,  he  must 
be  able  to  understand  and  to  8peak  the  language  of  that  natimi. 
Our  India  civil  servants  are  on  that  ground  required  to 
master  the  Hindoo  spoken  dialects. 

In  the  next  place,  if  a  certain  range  of  information  that 
you  find  indispensable  is  locked  up  in  a  foreign  language,  yoa 
are  obliged  to  learn  the  language.  If,  in  course  of  tune, 
all  this  information  is  transferred  to  our  native  tongue,  the 
necessity  apparently  ceases.  These  two  extreme  suppositions 
will  be  allowed  at  once.  There  may,  however,  be  an  inde- 
finite number  of  intermediate  stages :  the  information  may  be 
partially  translated ;  and  it  will  then  be  a  question  whether 
the  trouble  of  learning  the  language  should  be  incurred 
for  the  sake  of  the  untranslated  part  Or,  it  may  be  whoUj 
translated :  but  viewing  the  necessary  defects  even  of  good 
translations,  if  the  subject-matter  be  supremely  important, 
some  people  will  think  it  worth  while  to  learn  the  language  in 
order  to  obtain  the  knowledge  in  its  greatest  purity  and  pre- 
cision. This  is  a  situation  that  admits  of  no  certain  nile. 
Our  clergy  are  expected  to  know  the  original  languages  of  the 
Bible,  notwithstanding  the  abundance  of  translations ;  many  of 
which  must  be  far  superior  in  worth  and  authority  to  the  judg- 
ment of  a  merely  ordinary  proficient  in  Hebrew  and  Greek. 

It  is  now  generally  conceded  that  tlie  classical  languara 
are  no  longer  the  exclusive  depository  of  any  kind  of  valuable 
information,  as  they  were  two  or  three  centuries  ago.  Yet 
they  are  still  continued  in  the  schools  as  if  they  possessed  thdr 
original  function  unabated.  We  do  not  speak  in  them,  nor 
listen  to  them  spoken,  nor  write  in  them,  nor  read  in  them  for 
obtaining  information.  Why  then  are  they  kept  up  ?  Many 
reasons  are  given,  as  you  know.  There  is  an  endeavour  to 
show  that  even  in  their  original  function,  they  are  not  quite 
effete.  Certain  professions  are  said  to  rely  upon  them  for  some 
j>oint8  of  information  not  fully  communicated  by  the  mediom 
of  English.  Such  is  the  rather  indirect  example  of  the  clergy 
with  Greek.  So  it  is  said  that  law  is  not  thoroughly  U1lde^ 
stood  without  Latin,  because  the  great  source  of  law,  the 
Boman  code,  is  written  in  Latin,  and  is  in  many  points  mh 
translateable.     Further^  it  is  contended  that  Greek  philosophy 
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"^iiQOt  be  fully  mastered  witliout  a  kDowledg^e  of  the  language 
of  Plato  and  Aristotle.  But  an  argument  that  is  reduced  to 
tbese  examples  must  be  near  its  vanishing  j>oint.  Not  one  of 
the  cases  stands  a  rigorous  scrutiny ;  and  they  are  not  relied 
u|>on  as  the  main  justification  of  the  continuance  of  classics. 
A  new  line  of  defence  is  opened  up  that  was  not  at  all  present 
to  the  minds  of  sixteenth  century  scholars.  We  are  told  of 
numerous  indirect  and  secondary  advantages  of  cultivating 
langaoge  in  general  and  the  classic  languages  in  particidar, 
which  make  the  acquisition  a  rewarding  labour ,  even  without 
one  particle  of  the  primary  use.  B  ut  for  these  secondary  ad- 
vantages, languages  could  have  no  claim  to  appear,  with  such 
enormous  values,  in  the  Civil  Service  scheme. 

My  purpose  requbes  rae  to  advert  to  these  alleged  second- 
ary  uses  of  language^  not^  however,  for  the  purpose  of  counter- 
arguing  them,  but  rather  to  indicate  what  seems  to  me  the  true 
mode  of  bringing  them  to  the  proof. 

The  most  usual  phraseology  fur  describing  the  indirect 
benefit  of  languages  is  that  they  sujiply  a  traininff  to  the 
powers  of  the  mind;  that,  if  not  infonnation,  they  are  culture'; 
that  they  re-act  upon  our  mastery  of  our  own  language,  and 
80  on.  It  is  quite  necessary,  however,  to  find  terms  more 
definite  and  tangible  than  the  slippery  words  *  culture '  and 
*  training';  we  must  know  in  precise  terms  what  particular 
jwivers  or  aptitudes  are  increased  by  the  study  of  a  foreign 
language.  Nevertheless,  the  conclusions  set  for^  in  this  j>aper 
do  not  require  me  to  Avork  out  an  exhaustive  review  of  these 
advantages.  It  is  enough  to  give  as  many  as  will  serve  for 
examples. 

Now,  it  miisjt  be  freely  admitted  as  a  possible  case,  that  a 
pructioe  introduced  in  the  first  instance,  for  a  particular  pur- 
ple, may  be  lb und  applicable  to  many  other  purposes  ;  so 
much  so,  that  ceasing  to  be  employed  for  the  original  use,  the 
ptsictiee  may  be  kept  up  for  the  sake  of  the  after  uses.  For 
txaiuple,  clothing  was  no  doulit  primarily  contrived  for 
tarmth;  but  it  is  not  now  cx>nfined  to  that;  decoration  or 
ornament,  distinction  of  sexes,  ranks,  and  offices,  modesty — 
are  aliM>  attained  by  means  of  clothes.  This  example  is  a 
suggestive  one.  We  have  only  to  suppose  ourselves  migrating 
tOKjme  African  climate,  where  clothing  for  warmth  is  abso- 
lutely dispensed  with.  We  should  not  on  that  account  adopt 
literal  nudity— we  should  still  desire  to  maintain  those  other 
adTantages,  The  artistic  decoration  of  the  person  would  con- 
feme  to  be  thought  of;  and,  as  no  amount  of  painting  and 
Uktooiog^  with  strings  of  beads  superadded^  would  answer  to 
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our  ideal  of  personal  elegance,  we  shoaldhaye  recourse  to  some 
light  filmy  textures,  that  would  allow  the  displays  of  drapeiy, 
cmours,  and  design,  and  show  off  the  poetry  of  motion ;  we 
should  also  indicate  the  personal  differences  that  we  were  aocos- 
tomed  to  show  by  vesture.  But  now  comes  the  point  of  the 
moral :  we  should  not  maintain  our  close  heavy  fabrics,  our 
great-coats,  shawls  and  cloaks.  These  would  cease  with  tlie 
need  for  them.  Perhaps  the  first  emigrants  could  keep  up  tlie 
prejudice  for  their  warm  things,  but  not  so  their  successore. 

Well,  then,  suppose  the  extreme  case  of  a  foreign  language 
that  is  entirely  and  avowedly  superseded  as  regards  communi- 
cation and  interpretation  of  thoughts,  but  stul  furnishing  so 
many  valuable  aids  to  mental  improvement,  that  we  keep  it  up 
for  the  sake  of  these.  As  we  are  not  to  hear,  speak,  or  reia 
the  language,  we  do  not  need  absolutely  to  know  the  meaning 
of  every  word :  we  may,  perhaps,  dispense  with  much  of  ^ 
technicality  of  its  grammar.  The  vocables  and  the  grammar 
would  be  kept  up  exactly  so  far  as  to  serve  the  other  purpoaes, 
and  no  farther.  The  teacher  would  have  in  view  the  secondarjr 
uses  alone.  Supposing  the  language  related  to  our  own  by 
derivation  of  words,  and  that  this  was  what  we  put  atrai 
upon ;  then  the  derivation  would  always  be  uppermost  in  the 
teacher^s  thoughts.  If  it  were  to  illustrate  Universal  Gram- 
mar and  Philology,  this  would  be  brought  out  to  the  n^Iect 
of  translation. 

I  have  made  an  ima^nary  supposition  to  prepare  the  way 
for  the  real  case.  The  classical,  or  language  teacher,  is 
assumed  to  be  fully  conscious  of  the  fact  that  the  primary  use 
of  the  languages  is  as  good  as  defunct ;  and  that  he  is  con- 
tinued in  ofiice  because  of  certain  clearly  assigned  secondary 
uses,  but  for  which  he  would  be  superseded  entirely.  Some  of 
the  secondary  uses  present  to  his  mind,  at  all  events  one  of 
those  that  are  put  forward  in  argument,  is  that  a  foreign  lan- 
guage, and  especially  Latin,  conduces  to  good  composition  in 
our  own  language.     And  as  we  do  compose  in  our  own  Ian- 

OS,  and  never  compose  in  Latin,  the  teacher  is  bound  U> 
mainly  of  the  English  part  of  the  task :  to  see  that  the 
pupils  succeed  in  the  English  translation,  whether  they  aue- 
ceed  in  the  other  or  not  They  may  be  left  in  a  state  of  con- 
siderable ignorance  of  good  Latin  forms  ;  ignorance  will  nefer 
expose  them  ;  but  any  defects  in  their  English  expression  will 
be  sure  to  be  disclosed.  Again,  it  is  said  t^t  Universal  Gana* 
mar  or  Philology  is  taught  upon  the  basis  of  a  foreign  ho- 
guage.  Is  this  object,  in  point  of  fact,  present  to  the  mind  of 
every  teacher,  and  brought  forward,  even  to  the  sacrifice  of  die 
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power  of  reading  and  writings  which,  by  the  supposition  ia 
never  to  be  wanted  ?  Further,  the  Latin  grammar  is  said  to 
be  a  logical  discipline.  Is  this,  too,  kept  in  view  as  a  pre- 
dominating end  ?  Once  more,  it  is  declai'ed  that  through  the 
claaeics,  we  attain  the  highest  cultivation  of  Taste,  by  seeing 
models  of  unparalleled  literary  form.  Be  it  so^  is  this  habitually 
attende<i  to  in  the  teaching  of  these  languages  ? 

1  believe  I   am  safe  in  saying  that    whilst  these    various 
secondary  advantages  are  put  forward  in  tiie  polemic  as  to  the 
value  of  languages,  the  teaching  practice  is  not  in  full  con- 
sistency  therewith*     Even    when  in  word  the    supporters  of 
classics  put  forward  the  secondary  uses,  in  deed  they   belie 
themselves.     Excellence  in  teaching  is  held  by  them  to  con- 
sist in  the  first  instance  in  the  power  of  accurate  interpretation^ 
as  if  that  obsolete  use  were  still  the  use.     If  a  teacher  does 
this  well,  he  is  reckoned  a  good  teacher,  although  he  does 
little  or  nothing  for  the  other  enda^  which  in   argument  are 
treated  as   the  reason  of  his   existence*     Indeed,  this  is   the 
kind  \}(  teaching  that  is  alone  to  be  exjiected  from  the  oi'dinary 
teacher;    all   the   other  ends   are  more    difficult   than   simple 
word  teaching.     Even   when  English  composition,  logic  and 
taste  are  taught  in  the  most  direct  way,  they  are  more  difficult 
than  the  simple  teaching  of  a  foreign  language  for  purposes  of 
imerpretation ;  but  when  tacked  on  as  accessories  to  instruc- 
tion in  a  language,  they  are  still  more  troublesome  to  impart. 
A  teacher  of  rare  excellence  may  help  his  pupils  in  English 
•stjle,  in   pliilology,  in   logic,   and   in  taste ;   but  the  mass  of 
teachers  can  do  very  little  in  any  of  those  directions.     They 
we  never  found  taidt  with  merely  because  their  teaching  docs 
not  rise  to  the  height  of  the  great  arguments  that  justify  their 
vocation ;  they  would  be  found  fault  with,  if  their  pupils  were 
supposed  to  have  made  little  way  in  that  first  function  of  Ian- 
guage  which  is  never  to  be  called  into  exercise. 

I  do  not  rest  satisfied  with  quoting  the  palpable  incon- 
iiatency  between  the  practice  of  the  teacher  and  tlie  polemic  of 
the  defender  of  languages.  I  believe  further  that  it  is  not 
ttpedient  to  carry  on  so  many  d liferent  acquisitions  together. 
If  you  want  to  teach  thorough  English,  you  need  to  arrange  a 
ooiirae  of  English,  allot  a  definite  time  to  it,  and  follow  it  with 
ttndivided  attention  during  that  time.  If  you  wish  to  teach 
Philology,  provide  a  systematic  scheme^  or  text-book  of  Phi- 
lology, and  bring  together  all  the  most  select  illustrations 
from  languages  generally.  So  for  Logic  and  for  Taste  :  these 
subjects  are  far  too  serious  to  be  imparted  in  passing  allusions 
^mt  the  pupil  is  engaged  in  struggling  with  linguistic  diffi- 
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culties.  They  need  a  place  in  the  programme  to  themaelirei; 
and,  when  bo  provided  for,  the  small  dropping  contributioiu  of 
the  language  teacher  may  easily  be  dispensed  ¥dth. 

The  argument  for  languages  may,  no  doubt,  take  a  bolder 
fliffht,  and  maintain  that  the  teacher  does  not  need  to  tun 
aside  from  his  plain  path  to  secure  these  secondary  ends--^ow 
the  only  valuable  ends.  The  contention  may  be  that  in  the 
close  and  rigorous  attention  to  mere  interpretation,  just  as  if 
interpretation  were  still  the  living  use,  these  other  purpoaei 
are  inevitably  secured — good  English,  universal  grammir, 
logic,  taste,  &c.  I  think,  however,  that  this  is  too  fiur  from 
thefact  to  be  very  confidently  maintained.  Of  course,  were  it 
correct,  the  teacher  should  never  have  departed  from  it,  m  the 
best  teachers  continually  do,  and  glory  in  doing. 

On  the  face  of  the  thing,  it  must  seem  an  unworkable  pod- 
tion  to  surrender  the  value  of  a  language,  as  a  language,  tnd 
keep  it  up  for  something  else.  The  teaching  must  always  be 
guided  by  the  onginal,  although  defunct,  use ;  this  is  the 
natural,  the  easy  course  to  follow  ;  for  the  mass  of  teachers  at 
all  times  it  is  the  broad  way.  Whatever  the  necessities  of 
argument  may  drive  a  man  to  say,  yet  in  his  teaching  he  can- 
not help  postulating  to  himself,  as  an  indispensable  fiction,  that 
his  pupils  are  some  day  or  other  to  hear,  to  read^  to  speak,  or 
to  write  the  language. 

The  intense  conservatism  in  the  matter  of  languages— the 
alacrity  to  prescribe  languages  on  all  sides,  without  inquirins 
whether  they  are  likely  to  be  turned  to  account — maybe  referred 
to  various  causes.  For  one  thing,  although  the  remark  may 
seem  ungracious  and  invidious,  many  minds,  not  always  of  tk 
highest  force,  are  absorbed  and  intoxicated  by  luiguagea. 
But  apart  from  this,  they  are,  by  comparison,  easy  to  teach,  and 
easy  to  examine  upon.  Now,  if  there  is  any  motive  in  educa- 
tion more  powerful  than  another,  it  is  ease  in  the  work  itseIC 
We  are  all,  without  exception,  copyists  of  that  Irish  celebrity 
who,  when  he  came  to  a  good  bit  of  road,  paced  it  to  and  fro  a 
number  of  times  before  going  forward  to  his  destination  on  the 
rougher  footing. 

So  far  I  may  seem  to  be  arguing  against  the  teaching  of 
language  at  all,  or  at  any  rate  the  languages  expressiTely 
called  dead.  I  am  not,  however,  pressing  this  point  farther 
than  as  an  illustration.  I  do  not  ask  anyone  to  give  an  ofHnian 
against  classics  as  a  subject  of  instruction ;  although,  un- 
doubtedly, if  this  opinion  were  prevalent,  my  principal  task 
would  be  very  much  lightened.     I  have  merely  analysed  die 
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itilities  ascribed  to  the  ancient  and  modem  languages^  with  a 
riew  to  settling  tbeir  place  in  competitive  examinations. 

My  thesis,  then,  is  that  lan^a^es  are  not  a  proper  subject 
Tor  competition  with  a  view  to  proi^ssional  appointments.  The 
explanation  falls  under  two  heads. 

In  the  first  place,  there  are  certain  avocations  where  a 
foreign  language  must  be  known,  because  it  has  to  be  used  in 
actual  business.    Such  are  the  Indian  spoken  languages.  Now> 
it  is  clear  that  in  such  cases  the  knowledge  of  the  language,  as 
bong  a  sine  quA  non^  must  be  made  imperative.     This,  how- 
eyer,  as  I  think,  is  not  a  case  for  competition,  but  for  a  sufB-^ 
(dent  pass.     There  is  a  certain  pitch  of  attainment  that  is 
deairable  even  at  first  entering  the  service ;  no  one  should  fall 
below  this,  and  to  rise  much  above  it  cannot  matter  a  great 
deal     At  all  events,  I  think  the  measure  should  be  absolute 
and  not  relative.     I  would  not  give  a  man  merit  in  a  competi- 
tion because  another  man  happens  to  be  worse  than  himself  in 
a  matter  that  all  must  know  ;  both  the  men  may  be  absolutely 
bad. 

It  may  be  the  case  that  certain  languages  are  so  admirably 
constructed  and  so  full  of  beauties  that  to  study  them  is  a 
liberal  education  in  itself.  But  this  does  not  necessarily  hold 
of  every  language  that  an  official  of  the  British  Empire  may 
happen  to  need.  It  does  not  apply  to  the  Indian  tongues,  nor 
to  Chinese,  nor,  I  should  suppose,  to  the  Fiji  dialects.  The 
only  human  faculty  that  is  tested  and  brought  into  play  in 
these  acquisitions  is  the  commonest  kind  of  memory  exercised 
for  a  certain  time.  The  value  to  the  Service  of  the  man  that 
can  excel  in  spoken  languages  does  not  lie  in  his  superior 
administrative  ability,  but  in  his  being  sooner  fitted  for  actual 
duty.  Undoubtedly,  if  two  men  go  out  to  Calcutta  so  unequal 
in  their  knowledge  of  native  languages,  or  in  the  preparation 
for  that  knowledge,  that  one  can  begin  work  in  six  months, 
while  the  other  takes  nine,  there  is  an  important  difference 
between  them.  But  what  is  the  obvious  mode  of  rewarding 
the  diiFerences  ?  Not,  I  should  think,  by  pronouncing  one  a 
higher  man  in  the  scale  of  the  competition,  but  by  giving  him 
some  money  prize  in  proportion  to  the  redemption  of  his  time 
for  official  work. 

Now,  as  regards  the  second  kind  of  languages,  those  that 
are  supposed  to  carry  with  them  all  the  valuable  indirect  con- 
sequences that  we  have  just  reviewed.  There  are  in  the  Civil 
Service  Scheme  five  such  languages — the  two  ancient,  and 
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three  modern.  They  are  kept  there,  not  because  they  are  ever 
to  be  read  or  spoken  in  the  Service,  but  because  they  exercise 
some  magical  efficacy  in  elevating  the  whole  tone  of  the  human 
intellect. 

If  I  were  discussing  the  Indian  Civil  Service  in  its  own 
specialities,  I  would  deprecate  the  introduction  of  extraneous 
languages  into  the  competition,  for  this  reason,  that  the  Service 
itself  taxes  the  verbal  powers  more  than  any  other  service.  I  do 
not  think  that  Lord  Macaulay  and  his  colleagues  had  this  cir- 
cumstance fully  in  view.  Macaulay  was  himself  a  glutton  for 
language  ;  and,  while  in  India,  read  a  great  quantity  of  Latin 
and  Greek,  But  he  was  exempted  from  the  ordinary  lot  of 
the  Indian  civil  servant;  he  had  no  native  languages  to  acquire 
and  to  use.  If  a  man  both  speaks  and  writes  in  good  English^ 
and  converses  familiarly  in  several  Oriental  dialects^his  language 
memory  is  sufficiently  well  taxed,  and  if  he  carries  with  him  one 
European  language  besides,  it  is  as  much  n&  belongs  to  the 
fitness  of  things  in  that  department. 

My  proposal,  then,  goes  the  length  of  excluding  all  these 
five  cultivated  languages  from  the  competition,  notmth- 
standing  the  influence  that  they  may  be  supposed  to  have 
as  general  culture.  In  supporting  it,  I  shall  assume  that  every- 
thing that  can  be  said  in  their  favour  is  true  to  the  letter:  that 
they  assist  us  in  our  own  language,  that  tliey  cultivate  logic  and 
taste,  that  they  exemplify  universal  grannnar,  and  so  on.  All 
that  my  purpose  requires  is  to  affirm  that  the  sjune  good  ends 
may  be  attained  in  other  ways :  that  Latin^  Greek,  &c.. 


are 


but  one  of  several  instruments  for  instructing  us  in  Enjclish 
reasotnng,  taste,  and  so  on. 


composition,  reasoning,  taste,  and  so  on.  My  contention,  then, 
is  that  the  ends  themselves  are  to  be  looked  to,  and  not  the 
means  or  instruments,  since  these  are  very  various.  English 
composition  is,  of  course ^  a  valuable  end,  whether  got  through 
the  study  of  Latin,  or  through  the  study  of  English  authors 
themselves,  or  through  the  inspiration  of  natural  genius. 
Whatever  amount  of  skill  and  attainn^ent  a  candidate  can  show 
in  this  department  should  be  valued  in  the  examination  for 
English  J  and  all  the  good  that  Latin  has  done  for  lum  would 
thus  be  entered  to  his  credit.  If,  then,  the  study  of  Latin  is 
found  the  best  means  of  secm-ing  good  marks  in  English,  it 
will  be  pursued  on  that  account;  if  the  candidate  is  able  to 
discover  other  less  laborious  ways  of  attaiiung  the  end,  he  will 
prefer  these  ways. 

The  same  applies  to  all  the  other  secondary  ends  of  lan- 
guage. Let  them  be  valued  in  their  own  depai'tments.  Let 
the  improvement  of  the  reasoning  faculty  be  counted  wherever 
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that  is  shown  in  the  examination.     Good  reasoning  powers  \nll 
evince  themselves  in  many  places,  and  will  ha%^e  their  reward. 

The  principle  is  a  plain  and  obvious  one.     It  is  the  pay- 
ment for  results,  without  inquiring  into  the  means.     There  are 
certain   extreme  cases   where   the  means   are  not  improperly 
eoupled  va\h.  the  results  in  the  final  examination  ;  and  these 
are  illustrations  of  the  principle.     Thus,  in  passing  a  candidate 
for  the  medical  profession,  the  final   end  is  his  or   her  know- 
ledge of  diseases  and  their  remedies*     As  it  is  admitted,  how- 
ever, that  there  are  certain  indisj)ensable  preparatory  studies 
—anatomy,  physiology,  and  materia  medica^ — such  studies  are 
made  part  of  the  examination,  because  they  contribute  to  the 
testing  for  the  final  end, 

The  argument  is  not  complete  until  we  survey  another 
brtnch  of  the  subject  of  examination  in  languages.  It  will  be 
dbserred  in  the  wording  of  the  programme  that  each  separate 
hognage  is  coupled  with  *  literature  and  history.*  It  is  the 
Unguage,  literature,  and  history  of  Rome,  Greece,  &c.  And 
the  examination  questions  show  the  exact  scope  of  these 
adjuncts,  and  also  the  values  attached  to  them,  as  compared  with 
the  language  by  itself. 

Let  us  consider  this  matter  a  little.  Take  History  first,  as 
leiDff  the  least  preplexed.  Greece  and  Rome  have  both  a  cer- 
Ub lasting  importance  attaching  to  their  history  and  institu- 
tiana;  and  these  accordingly  are  a  useful  study.  Of  course 
ihe  extant  writings  are  the  chief  groundwork  of  our  know- 
ledge of  these,  and  must  be  read.  But  at  the  present  day  all 
that  can  be  extracted  from  the  originals  is  presented  to  the 
rtudent  in  English  books ;  and  to  these  he  is  exclusively 
referred  for  this  part  of  his  knowledge.  In  the  small  portion 
of  original  texts  that  a  jjupil  at  school  or  college  toils  through 
ke  necessarily  gets  a  few  of  the  historical  facts  at  first  hand, 
but  he  could  much  more  easily  get  these  few  ^vhere  he  gets 
the  rest,  in  the  English  compilations.  Admitting,  then,  that 
the  history  and  institutions  of  Greece  and  Rome  constitute  a 
valuable  education,  it  is  in  our  power  to  secure  it  independently 
rfthe  original  tongues. 

The  other  branch — Literature— is  not  so  easily  disposed  of. 
In  fact,  the  separating  of  the  literature  from  the  language,  you 
will  say,  b  a  self-evidcut  absurdity.  That,  however,  only  shows 
that  you  have  not  looked  carefully  into  examination  papers. 
I  Ml  not  concerned  with  what  the  a  prmrt  imagination  may 
suppose  to  be  literature,  but  with  the  actual  iiuestions  put  by 
<ruminer&  under  that  name,  I  find  that  such  questions  are, 
generally  speaking,  very  few,  perhaps  one  or  two  in  a  long 
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paper,  and  nearly  all  pertain  to  the  outworks  of  literature,  ao 
to  speak.    Here  is  the  Latin  literature  of  one  paper : — In  irtut 
special  branch  of  literature  were  the  Romans  independent  of 
the  Greeks  ?     Mention  the  principal  writers  in  it,  with  the 
peculiar  characteristics  of  each.     Who  was  the  first  to  emploj 
the  hexameter  in  Latin  poetry,  and  in  what  poem  ?     To  what 
lan^age  is  Latin  most  nearly  related ;  and  what  is  the  cause  of 
theur  great  resemblance  ?     The  Greek  literature  of  the  suae 
examination  involves  these  points : — The  Aristophanic  estimate 
of  Euripides,  with  criticisms  on  its  taste  and  justice  (for  which, 
however,  a  historical  subject  is  given  as  an  alternative) ;  the 
Greek  chorus,  and  choric  metres.     Now  such  an  examination 
is,  in  the  first  place,  a  most  meagre  view  of  literature :  it  does 
not  necessarily  exercise  the  faculty  of  critical  discernment  In 
the  next  place  it  is  chiefly  a  matter  of  compilation  from  Eng. 
lish  sources ;  the  actual  readings  of  the  candidate  in  Greek  and 
Latin  would  be  of  little  account  in  the  matter.     Of  course,  the 
choric   metres   could  not  be  described  without  some  know- 
ledge of  Greek,  but  the  matter  is  of  very  trifling  importanee 
in  an  educational  point  of  view.  Generally  speaking  the  quei- 
tions  in  literature,  which  in  number  bear  no  proportion  to  hii- 
torical  questions,  are  such  as  might  be  incluaed  under  histoij, 
as  the  department  of  the  History  of  Literature. 

The  distribution  of  the  750  marks  allotted  respectively  to 
Latin  and  to  Greek  in  the  present  scheme  is  this.  There  an 
three  papers :  two  are  occupied  exclusively  with  translaticm. 
The  third  is  language,  literature,  and  history :  the  langom 
means  purely  grammatical  questions ;  so  that  possibly  583  mani 
are  for  the  language  proper.  The  remaining  number,  167, 
should  be  allotted  equally  between  literature  and  history,  but 
history  has  always  the  lion's  share,  and  is  in  fact  the  only  part 
of  the  whole  examination  that  has,  to  my  mind,  any  real  worth. 
It  is  generally  a  very  searching  view  of  important  institutioBi 
and  events,  together  with  what  may  be  called  their  philosophy. 
Now,  the  reform  that  seems  to  me  to  be  wanted  is  to  strike  cot 
everything  else  from  the  examination.  At  the  same  time^  I 
should  like  to  see  the  experiment  of  a  real  literary  examinatioB, 
such  as  did  not  necessarily  imply  a  knowledge  of  the  originals 

It  is  interesting  to  turn  to  the  examination  in  modem  huh 
guages,  where  the  ancient  scheme  is  copied,  by  appending 
literature  and  history.  Here  the  Literature  is  decidetUyincm 
prominent  and  thorough.  There  is  also  a  fair  paper  of  histoij 
questions.  AVhat  strikes  us,  however,  in  this,  is  a  slavish  ai^ 
herenceto  the  form,  without  the  reality  of  the  ancient  sitoar 
tion.     We  have  independent  histories  of  Greece  andBome^ 
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but  scarcelj  of  Gennaii}%  France,  and  Italy,     Instead  of  par- 
titioning   Modem    European  hiBtory     among    the   language- 
examiners  for  Englislij  French,  German,  Italian,  it  would  be 
better  to  relieve  thera  of  history  altogether*  and    place    the 
subject  as  a  whole  in  the  hands  of  a  distinct  examiner.      I 
would  still  allow  merit  for  a  literary  exaini  nation  in  French, 
German^  and  Italian,  but  would  strike  off  the  languages,  and 
let  the  candidate  get  up  the  literature  as  he  chose,     Tne  basis 
of  a  candidate's  literary  knowledge,  and  his  first  introduction  to 
literature,  ought  to  be  his  own  language :  but  he  may  extend 
hia  dia crimination  and   his  power  by  other  literatures,  either  in 
translations  or  in  originals,  as  he  pleases ;  but  the  examination, 
as  before,  should  test  the  discrimination   and  the  power,  and 
Dot  the  vocabulary  of  the  languages  themselves. 

In  order  to  do  full  justice  to  classical  antiquity,  I  would 
ullow  the  present  markings  to  continue,  lit  the  rate  of  500  for 
political  institutions  and  history,  and  250  for  literature*  Sfjme 
day  this  will  be  thought  too  much ;  but  political  philosophy  or 
sociology  may  become  more  systematic  than  at  present,  and 
history  questions  will  then  take  a  different  form. 

In  like  manner,  I  would  abolish  the  language-examination 
in  modern  languages,  and  give  250  marks  for  the  literature  of 
eacb  of  the  three  modern  languages — French,  German,  Italian. 
The  history  would  be  taken  as  modem  history,  with  an  ade- 
qoftte  total  value. 

The  objections  to  this  proposal  will  mainly  resolve  them- 
idves  into  its  revolutionary  character.  The  remark  will  at 
once  be  made  that  the  classical  languages  would  cease  to  be 
Uught,  and  even  the  modern  languages  discouraged.  The 
meaning  of  this  I  take  to  be,  that,  if  such  teaching  is  judged 
solely  by  its  fruits,  it  must  necessarily  be  coudenmed. 

The  only  way  to  fence  this  unpalatable  conclusion  is  to  main- 
tAiQ  that  the  results  could  not  be  fully  tested  in  an  examination 
u  suggested.  Some  of  these  are  so  fine,  impalpable,  and 
8[iiritual  in  their  texture,  that  they  cannot  be  seized  by  any 
quedtious  that  can  be  put :  and  would  be  drQ[)ped  out  if  the 
present  system  were  changed.  But  results  so  untraceable  can- 
not be  proved  to  exist  at  all. 

So  far  from  the  results  being  missed  by  disusing  the  eser- 
cise^  of  translation,  one  might  contend  that  they  would  only 
begin  to  be  appreciated  fairly  when  the  whole  stress  of  the 
txamioation  is  put  upon  them.  If  an  examiner  sets  a  paper  in 
RcMnan  Uw,  containing  long  Latin  extracts  to  be  translated,  he 
k  starving  the  examination  in  law  by  substitutiog  for  it  an 
examinatiou  in  Latin.     Whatever  knowledge  of  Latin  termi* 
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nology  is  necessary  to  the  knowledge  of  law  should  be  required, 
and  no  more.  So,  it  is  not  an  examination  in  Aristotle  to 
require  long  translations  from  the  Greek ;  only  hj  dispendog 
with  all  this  does  the  main  subject  receive  proper  attention. 

If  the  properly  literary  part  of  the  present  examinatiopg 
were  much  of  a  reality  there  would  be  a  nice  discussion  as  to 
the  amount  of  literary  tact  that  could  be  imparted  in  connectkm 
with  a  foreign  language,  as  translated  or  translatable.  But 
I  have  made  an  ample  concession,  when  I  propose  that  the 
trial  should  be  made  of  examining  in  literature  in  this  fiuhion; 
and  I  do  not  see  any  difficulty  beyond  the  initial  repugntnoe 
of  the  professors  of  languages  to  be  employed  in  Uus  tuk, 
and  the  fear,  on  the  part  of  candidates,  that  undue  stress  might 
be  placed  on  points  that  need  a  knowledge  of  originals. 

I  will  conclude  with  a  remark  on  the  apparent  tendency  of 
the  wide  options  in  the  Commissioners'  scheme.  No  one  subject 
is  obligatory ;  and  the  choice  is  so  wide  that  by  a  very  narrow 
range  of  acquirements  a  man  may  sometimes  succeed.  No 
doubt,  as  a  rule,  it  requires  a  considerable  mixture  of  subjects: 
both  sciences  and  literature  have  to  be  included.  But  I  find 
the  case  of  a  man  entering  the  India  Service  by  force  of  Uo- 
guages  alone,  which  I  cannot  but  think  a  miscarriage.  Then  tiie 
very  high  marks  assigned  to  mathematics  allow  a  man  to  wm 
with  no  other  science,  and  no  other  culture,  but  a  middling 
examination  in  English.  To  those  that  think  so  highly  of 
foreign  languages,  this  must  seem  a  much  greater  anomaly 
than  it  does  to  me.  I  would  prefer,  however,  that  such  a  can- 
didate had  traversed  a  wider  field  of  science,  instead  of  excel- 
ling in  high  mathematics  alone. 

There  are,  I  should  say,  three  great  regions  of  study  tbu 
should  be  fairly  represented  by  every  successful  candidate. 
The  first  is  the  sciences  as  a  whole,  in  the  form  and  order  tbt 
I  have  suggested.  The  second  is  English  composition,  in  whieb 
successful  men  in  the  India  competition  sometimes  show  a 
cipher.  The  third  is  what  I  may  call  loosely  the  humanitiesy 
meaning  the  department  of  institutions  and  history,  with  per- 
haps literature :  to  be  computed  in  any  or  all  of  the  reponi 
of  ancient  and  modern  history.  In  every  one  of  these  fliree 
departments  I  would  fix  a  minimum  below  which  the  candidite 
must  not  fall. 
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"itare  the  Merits  and  Defects  of  the  present  system  of  Compe-^ 
titive  Examina tion  ^  for  Public  Appo intments  f  By  C  ii  a  k l  e 8 
Stuart  Parker. 

AMONG  recent  changes  in  the  aocial  life  of  England,  few 
receive,  and  few  perhaps  deserve  more  notice  than  the 
great  increase  of  late  years  in  the  number  and  importance  of 
competitive  examinations* 

During    the    last    quarter   of  a   century,  Parliament  has 

removed  almost  all  restrictions  on  election  to  the  richly  endowed 

and  otherwise  attractive  scholarships  and  fellowships  of  our  old 

universities.     The  great  public  schools  have  thrown  open  their 

foundations.     The  universities  have  organised  throughout  the 

oountr}'^  examinations,  intendetl,  it  is  true,  chiefly  to  test  the 

work  of  schools;  but  which,  in  fact,  by  publishing  the  names 

of  candidates  in  order  of  merit,  apply  also   a  sharp  stimulus 

to  individual  emulation.     Nor  is  the  rivalry  confined  to  one 

sex.       Scholarships    for    ladies    as    yet   are    few ;    fellowships 

for  them,  so  far  as  I  know,  there  are  none.    But  the  certificates 

and  honours  of  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  local  exaniinutlnns 

{ure  sought  by   girls  as  eagerly   as  by  their  brothers.     And 

yearly  in  greater  numbers  fair  students  of  aripergro^Hh,  either 

seeking  educational  employment,  or,  perhaps,  only  ambitious  of 

trying  how   they    stand    in    intellectual    attainments,  submit 

their  pretensions  to  the  impartial  judgment  of  college  dons, 

who  undertake  to  pronounce  strictly  on  the  jirinciple  of  Detur 

Ugniori. 

But  these  examinations,  devised  expressly  to  stimulate,  to 
it,  and  to  reward  education,  are  only  one  part  t^f  the  new 
tJrder  of  things,  and  not  that  |)art  with  which,  for  the  present, 
we  are  to   be  concern cd.     The  same    few  years  which   have 
wrought  such  changes  in  our  universities  and  schools,  have  seen 
also  the  institution  and  rajiid  development  of  open  competitiotia 
for  employment  under  the  Crown,     The  primary  pur[H>se  of 
these  examinations  is  simply  to  select  the  most  suitable  candi- 
dates for  appointments  in  the  public  service.     But  it  is  plain 
to  all,  and  was  even  part  of  tlie  avowed  ijolicy  of  those  who 
first  founded  such  competitions,  that  they  must  have  a  jiotent 
influence  alsi»  on  education.     To  consider  them  then  from  both 
poiQts  of  view,  as  meana  of  securing  efficient  public  servants, 
fttid  as  affecting  for  good  or  for  evil  the  general  education  of 
the  country,  is  the  purpose  of  the  present  Paper. 

Before  proceeding  further,  it  may  be  well  to  bring  into  one 
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view  the  whole  of  these  examinations.  In  1854,  a  report 
drawn  up  by  Lord  Macaulay,  with  several  eminent  coUeagaes, 
laid  the  first  foundations  of  selection  by  merit  for  the  Indian 
Civil  Service.  His  able  pen  set  forth  attractively  the  prospecti 
offered.  *  What  is  likely  to  be  the  effect,'  he  exclaims,  *  of  t 
competition  for  prizes,  which  will  be  ten  times  as  numerous  u 
the  Trinity  Fellowships,  and  of  which  each  will  be  more  vain- 
able  than  a  Trinity  Fellowship  ?  We  are  inclined  to  think 
that  the  examinations  for  situations  in  the  Civil  Service  of  the 
East  India  Company  will  produce  an  effect  that  will  be  felt  in 
every  seat  of  learning  throughout  the  realm.'  Next  year  tlie 
Indian  competitions  actually  began,  and  similar  proposab  for 
the  Civil  Service  at  home,  initiated  by  Sir  Stafford  STorthcote 
and  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan,  were  discussed  with  similar  san- 
guine predictions  as  to  their  effect  on  education.  Mr.  John 
Stuart  Mill  greeted  the  project  as  ^  one  of  those  great  public 
improvements,, the  adoption  of  which  would  form  an  era  in 
history.'  The  Head  Master  of  Harrow,  Dr.  Vaughan,  wrote: 
^  The  great  benefit  which  I  anticipate  from  the  projected 
change  is,  the  opening  of  a  new  profession  to  young  men  of 
liberal  education.'  Similar  language  was  held  by  Dr.  Cotton 
at  Marlborough,  and  by  Dr.  Tait  at  Rugby.  At  Oxfori, 
Dr.  Jeune  looked  forward  to  the  proposed  Board  of  Examineis 
as  '  an  Imperial  University,  which  will  mould  every  college  and 
school  in  tne  land.'  In  London,  King's  College  organised  ai 
once  a  *  Department  of  Civil  Service  and  Conunerce.' 

In  Ireland,  where  the  abuses  of  patronage  had  been  wont^ 
men  of  independent  character  welcomed  the  dawning  of  a 
better  day.  Dr.  Graves,  now  Bishop  of  Limerick,  placed  the 
matter  in  a  practical  light.  ^  Parents  in  the  middle  classes,'  he 
said,  ^  will  hail  the  prospect  opened  to  their  sons  of  obtaining 
an  honourable  provision  by  the  exercise  of  their  own  diligence 
and  ability,  apart  from  all  circumstances  of  connection  and 
patronage.' 

But  the  classes  interested  in  patronage  were  equally  alive 
to  what  they  had  to  lose,  and  made  a  long  fight  to  retain  it 
There  were  also  real  objections  and  difficulties  to  be  carefully 
considered.  Not  till  fifteen  years  later,  iii  1870,  under  the  late 
Liberal  Government,  were  all  the  most  important  departments 
at  home  thrown  open  to  competition,  except  only  the  Home 
Office,  added  in  1873,  and  the  Foreign  Office,  which  is  etill 
reserved  for  limited  competition  among  a  few  nominees. 

In  the  next  yeai*,  1871,  the  abolition  of  purchase  threw  open 
almost  all  the  first  commissions  in  the  Cavalry  and  Infantiy, 
amounting  to  about  300  annually.    Besides  these  the  Woolwidi 
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^adetships  for  tlie  Artillery  and  Engineers,  about  forty  a  year, 
were  already  open,  and  some  thirty  commissions  were  thrown 
open  in  the  Control  Department ;  al*o  all  first  commissions  in 
the  Marines.  Cadetships  in  the  Royal  Navy  still  required 
nomination  to  compete.  In  all,  in  the  chief  competitions  in 
the  year  1875  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners  examined  for 
477  civil  appointments  no  less  than  1,593  candidates,  for  502 
military  commissions  1,893  candidates,  for  89  Indian  ap|ioint- 
ments  315  candidates,  or  a  grand  total  of  about  3,800  candi- 
dates for  over  1,0U0  prizes. 

As  regards  all  these  appointments,  higher  and  lower.  Home 
and  Indian,  military  and  civil,  of  course  the  first  question  that 
presents  itself  is,  t^-bether  the  general  principle  of  selection  by 
competition  is  sound,  and  ajiplicable  to  each  ease.     This,  how- 
ever, has  been  already  so  much  debated,  that  it  may  be  well 
to  treat  it  briefly.     The  arguments  in  favour  of  open  competi- 
tion as  against  patronage  are  obvious  and  familiar.      Of  the 
objections  raised  many  were  frivolous,  some  were  a  mere  cover 
for  an  obstinate  determination  to  resist  reform  ;  others  again 
were  only  speculative  doubts  as  t*3  whether  that  could  be  done 
which  now  has  been  done.     The  more  serious  objections,  and 
those  which  still  survive,  had  reference  to  the  paramount  im- 
portance of  securing  in  public  servants  such  qualities  as  'good 
judgment^  good  temper,  integrity,  a  strong  sense  of  duty,  de- 
ference to  superiors,  consideration  for  those   in   subordinate 
position/  scrupulous    fidelity,    the    feelings   and    habits    of  a 
gentleman.     *  None  of  these,'  it  was  truly  said,  *  are  implied 
in  the  fact  of  having  passed  a  successful  examination/     But  it 
wais  forgotten  that  neither  are  they  implied  in  having  been 
selected  by  a  political  patron.      Such  objections  were  (or  the 
nioet  part  pervaded  by  one  gross  and  fatal  fallacy.    They  com- 
pared selection  by  com[>etition,  not  with  the  actual  system  of 
selection  by  patronage,  nor  with  any  definite  and  practicable 
substitute  for  the  actual  system,  but  witli  a  supposed  process, 
wholly  the  product  of  imagination,  in  which  an  ideal  head  of 
L department,  passing  in  review  a  large  number  of  eligible 
Ddidates,  and  acquainting  himself  intimately  witli  their  per- 
flooal  qualifications,  intellectual  aswell  as  moral,  should  himself 
lelect  the  tittest  for  the  vacancy   in  question.      Thus,  they 
iniigined  on  the  one  hand  an  almost  perfect  nominee,  while  on 
Ae  other  hand   they  drew  the  most  un  pi  easing  picture  of  a 
successful  competitor,  brimming  over  with  useless  *  cram  '  and 
Self-conceit,  sickly  in  constitution,  a  boor  in  manners,  in  intel- 
lectual attainments  a  shallow  imjiostor,  in  moral  character  un- 
^Rtwortliy,  if  not  a  thorough  scamp. 
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It  is  hardlj  necessary,  at  the  present  day,  to  set  against 
this  the  other  aspect  of  the  question,  to  recall,  for  inBtanca, 
how  Sir  James  Stephen — himself  an  opponent  of  open  com- 
petition— bore  reluctant  testimony  that  the  majority  of  the 
Civil  Servants  best  known  to  him  were  ^  men  who  had  been 
appointed  to  gratify  the  political,  the  domestic,  or  the  persoml 
feelings  of  their  patrons,'  and  ^  possessed  only  in  a  low  degree 
— some  of  them  in  a  de^ee  almost  incredibly  low— either  the 
talents  or  the  habits  of  men  of  business,  or  the  industry,  the 
zeal,  or  the  knowledge  required  for  the  effective  performance' 
of  their  duties ;  how  Sir  Richai*d  Bromley  boldly  declared  that 
the  existing  defect  of  the  Civil  Service  was  *  its  want  of  that 
high  moral  tone  which  is  so  essential  in  conducting  the  common 
affairs  of  life ; '  or,  on  the  other  hand,  how  many  high  autho- 
rities engaged  in  the  practical  work  of  education  stated  that 

*  success  in  a  well-conducted  examination  affords  a  strong 
presumption  of  good  moral  habits  '  and  mental  refinement  U 
is  more  to  the  purpose  to  adduce  the  actual  experience  of  the 
Indian  Civil  Service,  which  has  refuted  signally  the  gloomy 
anticipations  of  the  old  school. 

The  inquiries  of  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners  into 
physical  or  moral  disqualifications  have  been,  in  fact,  more 
searching  than  those  of  political  patrons.  The  health  of  the 
selected  candidates,  though  not  all  that  might  be  wished,  hii 
been  pronounced  by  Sir  William  Gull — who  alone  has  seen 
them  all  for  many  years — to  be  above  the  average.     He  says, 

*  I  still  continue  to  be  impressed  with  the  fact,  that  a  sound 
physical  constitution  is  a  necessary  clement  of  success  in  these 
competitive  examinations.'    Their  manners — a  matter  to  which 
the  natives  in   India  attach  gi'cat  importance — seem  to  have 
been  at  least  on  a  par  with  those  of  their  nominated  predeces- 
sors, as  might  have  been  expected  from  the  statistics,  which 
show  that  their  parentage  has  been  much  the  same.     Th& 
moral  character  and  loyalty  to  the  service  stand  equally  unim- 
peached,  while  as  regards  intellectual  qualifications,  beyond  all 
doubt,  there  is  a  definite  gain.     Some  authorities,  indeed,  in 
India  express  the  opinion  that  ^instances  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous ability  are  more  rare.'      But  this   difference,  Loid 
Salisbury  very  pertinently  remarks,  so  far  as  it  exists,  may  be 
reasonably  attributed  to  the  absence  of  those  ^eat  occasioM 
which  develop  great  powers.     Indeed,  on  reflection,  it  is  impoi- 
pible  to  explain  in  what  way  selection  by  competition  of  forty 
candidates   a  year  can  tend  to  exclude  men  of  conspicuous 
ability.     On  the  other  hand — and  this  is  of  ffreat  importance- 
experience  shows,  what  might  easily  have  been  foreseen,  that 
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petition  does  directly  tend  to  exclude  those  uien  of  very 
lender  capacity,  or  idle  habits,  too  well  known  under  the  old 
system  as  *  The  Queen's  bad  bargains*' 

The  time  during  which  the  Home  Civil  Service  has  been 
thrown  open  has  not  been  long  enough  to  throw  much  light  of 
experience  yet  on  the  results  here,  but  there  is  no  reason  to 
expect  that  they  will  differ  much  from  those  in  India.  In  tlie 
meantime  it  seems  certain  that  open  competition  has  established 
itself — at  least  far  many  years  to  come — as  the  general  rule  ; 
and  the  only  immediately  practical  questions  are  those  relating 
either  to  possible  exceptions  from  the  rule,  or  to  suggested 
improvements  in  the  mode  of  examination. 

To  take  first  the  exceptions ;  at  the  Foreign  Office*  what 
sufficient  reason  is  there  for  refusing  tfj  admit  to  competition  a 
larger  number  at  least  of  those  who  are  pei'j^onally  known  or 
recommended  to  the  Secretary  of  State  ?  This  would  surely 
tend  to  raise  the  standard.  If  it  be  objected  that  a  candidate 
would  consider  it  no  favour  to  be  nominated  with  many  othei*s, 
and  would  not  care  so  to  compete;  the  answer  is,  that  it  ought 
not  to  be  a  favour,  and  that  if  there  be  an  abler  man  among 
those  equally  approved  in  character  and  social  standing,  he 
ought  to  get  the  apj>ointment.  Another  and  perhaps  a  better 
mode  of  reserving  some  discretion  to  the  Foreign  Secretary 
would  be  to  allow  him  to  select  among  those  who  in  open  com- 

E^tition  have  entitled  themselves  to  receive  some  one  of  the 
gher  appointments  in  the  Civil  Service,  The  same  rule 
might  be  applied  to  the  Diplomatic  Service^  and  in  both 
cases  papers  might  be  set  carrying  higher  marks  for  Modern 
Languages,  or  knowledge  of  recent  European  History,  Treaties, 
and  International  Law.  A  question  lately  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  as  to  open  competition  for  the  Diplomatic  Service, 
met  with  a  temjiorising  answer,  to  the  effect  that  it  was  under 
coDBideration,  but  that  such  appointments,  being  ill  remune- 
rated, must  be  held  by  men  uf  private  fortune.  Granting  this 
— which,  however,  may  seem  to  be  a  matter  rather  for  the 
candidate's  own  consideration— ^ why  not  nominate  for  com|ie- 
tltioo  aU  those  of  sufficient  means,  and  otherwise  apiproved  by 
the  Secretary  of  State,  who  may  present  themselves  ?  Or  why 
not  select  from  the  general  list  of  successful  candidates  those 
who  have  the  means  ?  The  announcement  of  some  such  reform 
would  at  once  turn  the  thoughts  of  a  young  asjvirant  from  con- 
aidering  what  influence  he  can  bring  to  bear  on  the  Secretary 

,   of  State,  to  the  more  profitable  employment  of  educating  him- 

l^alf  for  the  requirements  of  the  post. 

When  competition   is  the  rule,  any  department  excepted 
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from  it  is  peculiarly  exposed  to  the  importunitj  of  those  who 
depend  solely  on  political  or  personal  favour.     This  is  peihapi 
the  reason  why  of  those  who  try  to  enter  the  Army  by  nomi- 
nation from  the  Militia  so  many  fail  in  the  preluninaty,  or 
qualifying  examination.    So  also  the  Naval  Service  felt  severe^ 
the  recent  abolition  of  even  limited  competition  for  cadetshm 
It  became  a  refuge  for  the  destitute.     The  policy  of  exceptm 
the  Navy  from  competition  is  more  than  doubtful     Care  s 
required  not  to  press  young  boys  unduly  at  the  aee  at  iriudi 
they  are  still  called  on  to  quit  their  general  studies  for  tlie 
Navy.     But  has  it  been  found  that  the  health  of  scholan  of 
Eton  and  Winchester  is  impaired  by  their  preparation  for  t 
much  severer  competition  ?     Or  are  the  lads  that  want  to  go 
to  sea  likely  to  be  more  ardent  than  others  in  their  devotion  to 
study  ?      It  is  worth  observing  also,  that  the  extraordimtfy 
success  of  the  scholars  as  compared  with  the  commoners  tt 
Winchester,  and  with  the  oppidans  at  Eton,  shows  how  well  the 
future  intellectual  capacity  can  be  gauged  by  competent  ex- 
aminers even  at  an  early  age. 

It  is  objected  to  open  competitions  that  they  are  pureh 
intellectual,  and  give  no  weight  to  moral  and  physical  qualifi- 
cations. As  regards  the  former,  probably  all  will  be  inclmed 
to  agree  that,  however  strict  and  searching  the  inquiries  may 
be,  uiere  can  be  no  such  thing  as  giving  marks  for  pcmiti 
of  moral  character.  But  there  is  no  impossibility  in  giving 
marks  for  bodily  health  and  strength.  Indeed,  an  instance 
may  be  found  in  the  competition  for  apprenticeships  in  Ae 
Admiralty  Victualling  Yard,  where  the  marks  given  are,  fcr 
arithmetic  350,  for  handwriting  and  spelling  each  100,  andibr 
height,  weight,  girth  of  chest,  and  strength  200. 

It  may  seem  to  some  that  this  system  of  marking  should  be 
introduced  for  the  Army,  higher  physical  qualifications  being 
desirable  than  are  secured  by  the  ordinary  medical  examina- 
tion.    But  here  again  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  choice 
of  the  profession  m  itself  aifords  some  presumption  in  &Y0iir 
of  bodily  vigour  and  active  manly  habits ;  and  also  that  if  more 
be  required,  patronage  is  not  more  likely  than  open  oompeti^ 
tion  to  provide  it.     Moreover,  at  Woolwich  or  at  Sandhnnt, 
any  want  of  physical  power  is  sure  to  be  observed,  and  might 
very  fairly  be  made  a  ground  of  rejection.      The  question, 
however,  may  be  worth  discussion,  whether  marks  should  ba 
given  for  such  accomplishments  as  gymnastics,  fencine,  swim- 
ming, and  riding.     The  late  Royal  Commission  on  Militai^ 
Education  considered  this  proposal,  but  did  not  recommend  it 
for  adoption.     They  preferred  to  insist  on  a  high  qualifying 
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'andard  of  health  and  strength,  and,  after  selection,  to 
Require  cadets  or  youug  officers  to  become  proficient  in  gym- 
lastics  and  riding,  rewarding  excellence  by  prizes. 

Taking  it  for  granted  then  that  some  system  of  com- 
petitive examination  is  to  be  maintained,  anxl  that,  as  a 
eneral  rule,  candidates  will  only  be  required  to  reach  a 
ertain  standard  in  physical  and  moral  qualifications,  so  that 
ihe  competition  will  he  in  intellectual  attainments  only,  the 
most  critical  questions  that  remain  are  three,  namely,  Within 
mhat  limits  of  age  shall  the  candidate  compete?  In  what 
subjects  ?  and  In  what  proportion  shall  marks  be  distributed 
Junong  those  subjects  ? 

It  is  e\ident  that  these  questions  are  intimately  connected* 
and  can  only  he  satisfactorily  treated  together.  Also  that 
the  answers  must  vary  with  the  kind  of  appointments  for 
which  the  selection  is  to  be  made. 

In  examinations  requiring  special  and  technical  know- 
ledge the  practice  of  the  Civil  Service  Commissiooers  is  to 
calf  in  experts,  a  plan  which  they  say  has  been  attended  with 
marked  success.  The  advantage  of  this  over  the  old  mode 
of  patronage  will  hardly  be  denied.  It  is  perhaps  unnecessary 
to  suggest  that  in  all  such  cases  great  deference  should  be 
shown  to  the  authority  of  the  officer  at  the  liead  of  the  special 
department,  and  not  only  should  he  be  consulted  as  to  the 
requirements,  but  also,  if  possible,  he  should  take  an  active 
part  in  the  written  and  still  more  in  the  oral  examination. 

An  intermediate  case  between  special  and  general  examina* 
tions  is  that  of  the  Indian  Civil  Engineering  College  at 
Cooper's  Hill,  where  the  course  taken  is  to  emphasize  the 
technical  requirements  hy  doubling  the  marks  for  mathematics 
and  natural  science  and  halving  those  for  English,  as  compared 
with  the  general  Indian  examination.  Having  regard  to  the 
professioual  studies  about  to  be  pursued  at  the  college,  this 
seeEDA  a  very  reasonable  arrangement. 

Some  may  be  inclined  to  ask  wliether  in  the  Army  exami- 
astionA  encouragement  should  not  be  given  to  some  profes- 
skniai  studies,  such  as  fortification,  military  history,  and  drilL 
The  almost  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Military  Education 
Commission  was  to  the  contrary.  The  evidence  before  them 
was  to  the  effect  that  such  smatterings  of  these  subjects  as 
would  be  brought  up  are  practically  worthless.  They  are 
better  taught  at  Woolwich  and  Sandhurst ,  or  in  the  regiment. 
Also  the  chief  practical  effect  of  requiring  them  would  be  to 
increase  the  inducement  to  intending  candidates  to  leave  their 
schoold  and    place  themselves   in   the   hands  of  'crammers.^ 
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This  the   Commissioners  were   especially  desirous    to   aycnd, 
having  it  in  evidence  that  the  moral  influence  of  such  estab- 
lishments  is  often   bad;    while  no   young  officers  are  more 
welcome  or  better  thought  of  in  their  regiments  than  those 
who  come  direct  from  public  schools.     The  age  recommended 
for  entrance  examinations  was  such  as  to  be  compatible  with 
a  boy's  reaching  the  higher  forms  of  the  great  schools  if  be 
remained   there   to   the   last^  and  it  is  well  known  that  the 
last  years  at  school  are  the  most  important  for  the  formatbn 
of  character  as  well  as  for  intellectual  growth.     It  was  even 
discussed  by  the  Commissioners  whether  it  was  possible  in 
any  way  directly  to  discourage  the  practice  of  resorting  to 
private  tutors^  especially  to  those  who  avowedly  undertake  no 
moral  supervision  of  their  pupils.     This  was  not  thought  prac- 
ticable, being  an  unwarrantable  interference  with  the  discretion 
of  parents.      But,  with  the  same  end  in  view,  the  scale  of 
marks  for  military  examinations  was  purposely  so  arranged  u 
not  to  invite  special  pjrcparation  (except  the  reading  of  certain 
English  authors  and  periods  of  history),  but  rather  to  favour 
the  studies  most  in  use  at  schools.     Technical  subjects,  there* 
fore,  were  absolutely  excluded.    At  the  same  time  the  clasacil 
and   modern   languages,  and    mathematics,  which  cannot  be 
crammed,  were    to  be  marked   high,  as  compared   with  the 
sciences  and  the  English  subjects,  which  then  seemed  to  be 
the  special  domain  of  the  crammer.     Thus  the  entrance  eli- 
mination was  avowedly  quite  general.     After   selection,  the 
further   training  in  the  regiment,  or   elsewhere,  was  to  be 
professional,  liberal  studies  being  laid  aside,  except  that  at 
Woolwich  a  small  proportion  of  marks  was  still  to  be  allowed 
for  keeping  up  the  foreign  languages  offered  at  the  entnmce 
examination. 

Having  shared  the  responsibility  of  recommending  these 
arrangements,  I  am  naturally  less  disposed  to  criticise  than  to 
defend  them.  In  practice  I  believe  they  have  worked  well, 
and  especially  as  being  more  favourable  than  the  Indian  exa- 
mination to  candidates  coming  direct  from  school,  without 
much  special  preparation.  The  head  master  of  Wellington 
College  writes  to  mc,  referring  to  proposed  changes  in  the 
Indian  examination,  ^  If  they  will  strike  out  subjects  unfit  for 
boys,  limit  the  number  of  subjects  to  be  taken  up,  and  sub- 
stitute a  period,  or  one  or  two  books,  for  the  indefimte  'English 
History,'  *  English  Literature,'  there  is  no  reason  why  Bcfaob 
should  not  hold  their  o>vn  against  the  crammers.  We  quite 
do  so  in  the  AVoolwich  examination.  This  time  we  had  seren 
places  out  of  forty  gained  direct  from  the  school*  and  amongst 
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tliein  the  1st,  3rd,  and  7th.'  From  Eton  also,  where  there  is 
coinparativelj  little  special  jjreparation,  two  lads  whom  I  lately 
ventured  to  advise  not  to  leave  and  go  to  a  crammer,  justi- 
fied the  advice  by  enterint}^  at  Woolwich  on  the  first  trial  and 
io  the  upper  half  of  the  list.  It  is  important,  however,  that 
the  great  schools  which  have  not  already  done  so  shook!  care- 
fully arrange  for  some  special  guidance  at  school  to  the  studies 
ol  intending  c an ili dates  lor  commissions. 

In  the  Ci^^l  Service  at  home  the  lower  appoiiitmcuts  are 
now  r^ulated  by  an  Order  in  Council,  dated  in  February* 
1^76i  gl^'ing  effect  to  part  of  the  recomniendations  of  the  Cora- 
mksicn  of  which  Dr.  Lyon  Play  fair  was  chairman.  The 
*  Literary  Competition '  is  of  a  very  imambitious  character. 
Out  of  2,600  marks  no  less  than  1,000  are  given  to  writing, 
copying,  and  ortliography,  and  400  to  arithmetic.  The  only 
marks  to  encourage  education  beyond  the  elements  are  200 
each  for  English  composition,  English  history ^  and  geography. 
Two  hundred  each  are  given  for  indexing,  digesting  retunLs 
into  suunnaries,  and  book-keepingj  accomplishments  r.^qulred 
in  the  office-work,  but  also  calculated  to  test  intelligence. 
Such  a  distribution  of  marks  is  perhaps  sufficiently  well 
adajtted  to  the  routine  duties  to  be  undertaken.  But  con- 
sidering the  importance  of  brains  for  all  work,  however  nomi- 
nally mechanical  J  even  without  allowing  any  special  regard  to 
educational  interests,  it  may  be  suggested  tiiat  the  marks  for 
English  composition  should  be  made  equal  to  those  for  copying 
macuj^cript  correctly.  Also,  as  it  would  be  convenient  for 
S0Qi€  departments  to  have  among  their  lower  clerks  persons 
able  to  copy  French  correctly,  marks  might  be  given  fiir  tins, 
and  even  for  simple  translations,  which  would  test  intelligence 
and  conmiand  of  English  as  well  as  kuowlerlge  of  French. 

We  come  now,  lastly,  to  tlie  interesting  question  of  the 
examinations  for  the  higher  appointments  in  the  Home  ami 
in  the  Indian  Civil  Service.  These  examinations,  though  deal- 
ing directly  with  a  smaller  number,  have  a  most  unportant 
bearing  on  the  liberal  education  of  the  country,  affi^^cting  as 
ihey  do  the  rejected,  no  less  than  the  selected  candidates,  and 
[  jjth rough  botli  of  these,  the  sch(»ols,  or  other  establishments  in 
which  they  ai^e  trained.  And  not  let?s  important  is  the  direct 
t^ffect  of  the  system  for  good,  or  for  evil,  in  forming  the  mental 
habits  of  those  who  are  to  play  so  great  a  part  in  ruling  our 
chief  dependency,  or  our  colonies,  or  in  governing  oursehcs 
mX  home.  For  it  ought  not  to  be,  though  it  often  is,  forgotten ^ 
flow  much  of  all  the  doings  conventionally  attributed  ti*  tlie 
Ifpifonsible  parliamentary  heads  of  departments  is*  in  reality 
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the  brain  work  of  the  permanent  Civil  Servants,  and  reiDaiiig 
much  the  Bame,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  under  snccenive 
political  administrations.  To  the  feebleness  of  our  permanent 
staff",  under  the  old  patronage  system,  we  partly  owe  the  weD- 
known  tendency  of  Governments  to  mismanage  the  ordinafj 
business  of  life,  and  our  consequent  reluctance  to  entrust  to 
them  any  functions  which  we  can  possibly  devolve  on  others,  or 
undertake  for  ourselves.  But  there  are  duties  which  cannot  bat 
be  left  to  Government,  and  on  which  our  existence  or  honour 
as  a  nation  may  depend.  If  we  are  to  be  more  safe  in  future 
from  disastrous  breakdowns,  such  as  too  often  in  the  past  hsve 
discredited  our  diplomacy,  our  military,  and  even  our  nanl 
administration,  we  shall  probably  owe  it  not  more  to  the  parlii- 
mentary  statesmen  on  whom  the  chief  responsibility  devolvei, 
than  to  the  improved  capacity  of  those  who  work  under  them. 

On  reference  to  the  present  regulations  for  these  higher 
examinations,  a  note  of  which  has  been  printed  for  your  conve* 
nience,it  will  be  found  that  they  are  taken  almost  without  alten- 
tion  from  Lord  Macaulay's  Report,  which  will  therefore  sene 
as  the  best  basis  of  discussion.  It  is  remarkable  that,  sfter 
more  than  twenty  years'  experience,  the  distribution  of  marb 
for  the  Indian  Examination  (except  that  those  for  Natnnd 
Science  have  been  doubled,  and  those  for  Arabic  and  Sanskrit 
slightly  increased)  remains  exactly  as  it  was  when  first  mo- 
posed.  Not  only  so,  but  the  examination  for  the  higher  Cinl 
Service  at  home  has  been  constructed  precisely  upon  the  same 
lines. 

The  general  principles  on  which  Lord  Macaulay's  scheme 
of  examination  was  founded,  are  as  follows: — 

1.  The  limits  of  age  were  chosen  with  the  deliberate  in- 
tention of  including  University  graduates  in  honours. 

*  It  is  undoubtedly  desirable,'  the  Report  runs,  *  that  die 
Civil  Servant  of  the  Company  should  enter  on  his  duties  wiiile 
still  young ;  but  it  is  also  desirable  that  he  should  have  received 
the  best,  the  most  liberal,  the  most  finished  education  that  his 
native  country  affords.'  Accordingly  the  latest  age  for  goiif 
out  to  India  was  fixed  at  twenty-five,  so  that,  sulowing  two 
years  for  special  preparation,  the  limit  of  age  for  the  genenl 
competition  was  fixed  at  twenty-three.  For  the  higher  Civil 
Service  at  home,  where  there  is  less  necessity  for  entering 
young,  the  higher  limit  of  age  has  been  fixed  at  twenty-four,  . 
presumably  on  the  same  principle  of  admitting  graduates  is 
honours  and  others  who  have  received  the  most  finished  educih 
tion.     This  will  probably  meet  with  general  approval. 

2.  The  second  principle  laid  down  in  the  Beport^as^ot 
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the  gravest  importance,'  is  that  the  exammations  should  not 
include  special  Indian  subjects. 

The  reason  given  for  this  tells  also  against  laying  too 
much  stress  on  special  ree[iiirements  for  the  higher  appoint- 
ments given  by  competition,  in  the  several  departments  of  the 
Civ41  Service  at  home.  The  Committee  believed  in  liberal— 
or,  as  they  call  it,  ^general' — education,  and  their  examination 
scheme  simply  sets  forth  in  its  due  proportions  their  conception 
af  general  educatif>n. 

3.  It  should  be  observed  that  while  the  Committee  speak, 
and  were  entitled  to  speak,  Avith  some  confidence  from  their 

autliority  on  such  a  question,  they  still  show  a  scrupulous 
ference  and  regard  for  the  system  of  liberal  education  which 
they  found  existing  in  our  universities  and  schools.  Reference 
is  made  to  the  classical  examinations  at  <  >xford  and  Cam- 
bridge ;  to  the  mathematics  of  Dublin  as  differing  from  those 
of  Oxfonl  and  Cambridge;  tr*  the  study  of  the  moral  sciences 
at  the  Scottish  Universities  as  well  as  at  Oxford  »  to  Greek 
and  Latin  verses  as  an  accomplishment  at  that  time  specially 
cultivated  in  England  but  much  neglected  in  ScotlamL  Again, 

*  some  natural  sciences  which  do  not  fall  under  the  head  of 
mixed  raathematics  '  are  admitted  expressly  on  the  ground  that 

*  of  late  years  they  have  been  introduced  as  a  part  of  general 
education  into  several  of  our  universities  and  colleges/  In 
short,  excepting  only  English  composition,  history,  and  litera- 
ture, wliieh  naturally  9 tan d  foremost  on  their  own  merits,  every 
other  subject  is  recommended  chiefly  with  express  reference  to 
the  place  it  already  held  in  teaching,  and  the  scale  of  marks 
was  framed  *  ^vith  an  anxious  desire  to  deal  fairly  by  all  parts 
uf  the  United  Kingdom,  and  by  all  places  of  Uberal  education/ 

Tliis  principle,  of  regard  to  the  existing  education  of  the 
fxmntry,  may  no  doubt  be  carried  too  far,  but  is  of  great 
importance.  The  argument  on  which  the  committee  most 
jueisty  of  fairness  to  all  candidates,  might  perhaps  suffice  to 
enforce  it.  But  besides  this  there  are  two  other  grounds  on 
which  the  same  guiding  [jrinciple  may  be  urged  with  almost 
equal  cogency,  namely,  first,  the  just  authority  of  long  tra- 
liitioiit  and  of  the  able  men  who  have  the  practical  conduct  and 
experience  of  education  in  our  universities  and  schools ;  and, 
secondly,  the  consideration  that,  even  supposing  great  changes 
lo  be  desirable,  they  ought  not  to  be  made  abruptly,  and  to 
introduce  them  largely  in  examinations  before  they  arc  ioti-o- 
duced  gradually  in  teaching  is  to  begin  at  the  wrong  end. 

4,  The  bad  effects  of  this,  however*  it  must  be  admitted, 
would  be  partly  cyuntcracted  by  a  fourth  principle  to  be  found 
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in  the  Beport  It  is  one  on  which  in  the  abstract  there  will  be 
little  difference  of  opinion,  viz.,  ^  that  a  candidate  ou^  to 
be  allowed  no  credit  at  all  for  taking  up  a  subject  in  which  he 
is  a  mere  smatterer.'  But  as  to  me  means  of  securing  liiii 
end  there  has  been  discussion.  The  practice  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commissioners  at  first  was  simply  to  strike  off  til 
marks  that  did  not  reach  a  certain  minimum  in  each  subject 
But  this  was  open  to  the  obvious  objection  that  by  so  rough  t 
process  a  candidate  who  obtained  say  125  marlm  in  French 
would  have  the  advantage  of  the  whole  number  as  aguiut 
a  candidate  who  obtained  only  one  mark  less.  So  the  mk 
was  amended  by  striking  off  from  all  candidates  alike  in  eadi 
subject  the  same  number  of  marks,  which  is  held  to  represent 
superficial  knowledge.  To  this  arrangement  it  is  again  olh 
jected  that  it  is  unfair  to  the  subjects  carrying  fewer  nutfkB, 
and  that  not  a  fixed  number  but  a  proportion  should  have 
been  deducted. 

In  defence  of  their  new  rule  the  Commissioners  rely  on  an 
argument  of  Dr.  Temple's,  who  says,  *The  minimum  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  maximum.  The  only  fair 
rule  in  comparing  subject  with  subject,  is  to  deduct  that 
which  will  represent  the  same  amount  of  labour  and  ability, 
and  that  ought  to  be,  if  the  examination  be  tolerably  uniform, 
the  same  number  of  marks  all  round.'  But  unfortunately  a 
little  arithmetic  shows  that  the  deduction  of  a  minimum  his 
something  to  do  with  the  maximum.  For  instance,  Lord 
Macaulay's  committee  intended  a  good  knowledge  of  the 
French  language,  literature,  and  history,  as  compared  with 
mathematics,  to  have  375  marks  against  1,000,  or  threfr 
eighths.  But  the  marks  for  mathematics  have  been  increased 
by  one-fourth — to  1,250,  subject  to  no  deduction,  on  the 
ground  that  in  mathematics  there  is  no  such  thing  as  supe^ 
ficial  knowledge.  On  the  other  hand,  the  marks  for  French 
have  been  practically  reduced  by  one-third — to  250.  In  con- 
sequence, the  proportion  between  the  maximum  for  French 
and  the  maximum  for  mathematics  has  been  most  seriously 
diminished,  from  three-eighths  to  one-fifth.  Will  Dr.  Temple 
say  that  five  times  as  much  labour  and  ability  is,  or  ought  to 
be,  spent  on  mathematics  as  on  French  ?  Of  the  fairness  of 
such  an  estimate  anyone  can  judge.  Among  intending  can- 
didates, no  doubt,  it  tends  to  its  own  fulfilment  The  effect 
may  be  traced  only  too  distinctly  in  the  Indian  examinations. 
In  the  Woolwich  examinations  in  1875  all,  and  in  the  examina- 
tions for  direct  commissions,  all  but  10  per  cent,  of  the  su^ 
cessful  candidates  got  marks   in  French;  but  in  the  Indian 
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exammationSy  out  of  thirty-seven  ^successf  ul  candidates  twenty 
— being  more  than  half  the  number — brought  up  neither 
French  nor  German.  Both  languages  are  more  studied  now 
in  England  than  twenty  years  a^o,  so  that  the  neglect  of  them 
in  this  examination  seems  attributable  to  discoui-agement  in 
marks.  This  k  the  more  to  be  regretted  because,  as  the  Com- 
missioners themselves  puint  out,  in  preparing  for  examination 
in  any  foreign  language  there  is  so  large  a  part  which  cannot 
possibly  be  crammed. 

It  should  be  remembered  also  that  any  such  examination 
is  of  necessity  at  the  same  time  an  examination  in   English 

r tetter  and  more  testing  than  can  easily  be  given  without  the 
Ifid  of  a  foreign  language.  It  seems  better,  for  instance,  than 
vking  candidates  to  '  throw  *  a  given  sonnet  of  Shakespeare 
*  into  the  form  of  a  letter  to  a  friend,'  or  to  *  rewrite  *  a  passage 
from  Lilly  '  in  an  easy  modern  style.'  It  w^as  chiefly  for  this 
reason  that  more  weight  was  given  to  modem  langnages  iu  the 
.military  examinations*  By  marking  them  more  liberally  the 
_  Civil  Service  Conmiissioners  would  do  more  to  discourage 
cram  than  they  do,  in  this  case,  by  the  severity  of  their  uniform 
deduction. 

But  in  general,  the  system  of  deducting  marks  for  super- 
ficial knowledge  has  had  an  excellent  effect.  The  working  of 
it  may  perhaps  best  be  seen  in  the  Xatural  Sciences,  which 
are  as  yet  but  imperfectly  taught  in  most  schools,  and  there- 
fore are  generally  got  up  hastily,  with  .tlie  aid  of  a  manual  or 
crammer.  In  the  Indian  examination  of  1875,  among  the  195 
unsuccessful  candidates,  of  eighty* four  who  took  up  Natural 
Science,  no  fewer  than  twenty-five  failed  to  obtain  any  marks 
^i  all.  Similarly  in  the  examinations  for  direct  commijisious, 
out  of  sixty-four  unsuccessful  canchdates,  w^ho  had  apparently 
been  cramming  science,  twenty-seven,  as  the  result  of  that  ill- 
liirected  labour,  obtained  nil.  So  long  as  the  examiners  can 
be  trusted  to  deal  thus  severely  with  *■  smatterings  ' — if  this  be 
generally  known — the  high  marks  assigned  to  Natural  Science 
will  not  do  much  to  encourage  cramming,  while  they  wiU  of 
course  stimulate  and  reward  more  genuine  study  of  subjects 
hitherto  too  much  neglected  in  our  schuuls. 

5.  Another  principle  laid  down  is  not  to  limit  the  number 
of  subjects.  Guarded  by  the  deduction  of  niiu-ks,  this  is  pro- 
bably the  best  rule  for  candidates  of  full  age.  But  for  boys  it 
seems  better  to  confine  the  choice,  as  in  the  military  examina- 
tioas,  to  four  or  five  subjects,  and  to  limit  the  history  and 
literature  to  specified  periods  and  authors. 

6,  It  was  also  considered  necessary  ^  to  secure  the  services 
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of  the  ablest  examiaers  in  every  branch  of  learning.'  Observe 
the  Committee  do  not  say  the  ablest  men,  but  the  ablest 
examiners,  that  is,  persons  who  thoroughly  understand  not 
only  their  own  subject  but  the  art  of  examination,  sufficiently 
to  defeat  the  art  of  examinees  and  the  art  of  crammen* 
^  Experience/  they  say, '  justifies  us  in  pronouncing  with  entire 
confidence  that  if  the  examiners  be  well  chosen,  it  is  utteriy 
impossible  that  the  delusive  show  of  knowledge,  which  is  tlie 
effect  of  the  process  popularly  called  cramming  can  ever  be 
successful  against  real  learning  and  ability/ 

But  if  this  be  indeed  the  case,  we  have  a  curious  dilemma, 
as  regards  the  well-known  fact,  that  a  growing  proportion  </ 
the  Indian  candidates  are  prepared  by  the  persons  popnlarlj 
called  crammers.  The  percentage  of  candidates  so  prepared  in 
1865  was  32*7,  but  in  1874  it  had  risen  to  84*2;  tne  avenge 
time  so  spent  in  1865  was  six  or  seven  months,  in  1874  it  had 
risen  to  fifteen  or  sixteen  months.  It  follows,  according  ta 
Lord  Macaulay,  that  either  the  examiners  are  not  well  chosen, 
or  the  persons  popularly  called  crammers,  or  some  of  them, 
are  not  really  crammers,  but  able  and  judicious  counsellon 
and  teachers.  This  seems  to  be  the  view  taken  by  the  Ci?il 
Service  Commissioners,  who  stoutly  maintain,  and  adduce  much 
evidence  to  prove  that,  in  their  examinations,  *  cram  *  does  not 
succeed.  At  the  same  time  they  point  out  that  pupils  of  good 
abilities  arc  often  withdrawn  from  schools  and  sent  to  pnvate 
tutors  chiefly  as  a  precaution  against  idleness,  that  their  succefls 
is  then  attributed  to  the  tutor,  and  acts  as  an  advertisement, 
and  thus  '  an  impression  is  created  that  success  is  not  to  be 
hoped  for  without  such  preparation.' 

Whatever  be  the  cause  of  so  much  withdrawal  from  schods, 
few  will  deny  that  it  is  matter  for  regret.  If  there  is  more 
idleness  at  schools,  or  less  efiicient  teaching,  the  remedy  maj 
need  to  be  applied  by  changes  there,  rather  than  by  changes 
in  the  examination.  But  granting  that  the  teaching  at  private 
establishments  is  as  good,  or  granting  that    for    the   special 

f)uri)osc  it  is  even  better  than  the  teaching  at  schools,  still  die 
OSS  is  great.  Everyone  who  knows  the  healthy  moral  tone 
of  our  great  public  schools,  especially  among  the  elder  boys, 
will  regret  that  many  should  unnecessarily  be  withdrawn  from 
such  an  influence  to  lead  a  solitary  life  in  London.  It  would 
be  a  happy  result  of  discussions  such  as  this,  if  they  should 
tend  to  convince  parents  that  in  most  cases  such  a  sacrifice  is 
needless.  If,  on  the  contrary,  it  should  appear  that  for  some 
examinations  it  is  almost  indispensable,  it  must  be  hoped  that 
the  schools  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Civil  Service  Coniffli^- 
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sioners  on  the  other  will  take  in  hand  such  reforms  as  may 
make  it  less  so. 

In  the  meantime  public  attention  has  been  called  to  another 
e^il  in  the  Indian  examinations,  namely,  that  after  the  average 
period,  as  stated  above,  of  fifteen  or  aizteen  months  spent 
mostly  in  London,  in  preparing  for  the  o[>en  examination,  there 
follows  another  period  of  two  years  to  be  spent  in  preparation 
for  the  further  examination,  probably  also  in  London.  The 
Coromissioners,  indeed,  plainly  *avow  themselves  unable  to 
suggest  any  plan  by  which  such  training  can  be  made  com- 
patible,  as  a  rule,  with  residence  anywhere  but  in  London  and 
its  neighbourhood.*  They  have  had  the  courage  of  their 
opinions,  and  have  deliberately  discouraged  university  candi- 
dates from  pui-suing  their  studies,  and  especially  from  submit- 
ting  themselves  to  examinations  for  honours  or  degrees,  at  Oxford 
or  Cambridge* 

For  this,  they  may,  perhaps,  quote  the  authority  of  Lord 
Macaulay's  Committee,  who  say  that,  once  selected,  *  the  sue- 
eessAil  candidates  should  give  their  whole  minds  to  the  duties 

I     of  their  new  position.' 
But  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  question  is  entirely 
altered  by  the  changes  made,  mth  questionable  wisdom,  in  the 
limit  of  age  for  the  first  examination.     Lord  Macaulay's  com- 
mittee recommended  that  it  should  be  fixed  at  twenty-three ; 
but  in    1859  it  was  lowered  to  twenty-two,  and  in   1864  to 
twenty-one,  the  very  age  of  which  the  committee  say,  speaking 
of  the  old  Haileybury  system,  *  At  present  the  line   is  drawn 
M  if  it  had  been   expressly  meant  to  exclude  Bachelors  of 
Oxford  or  Cambridge.'     The  natural  result  followed.     So  long 
a«  the  limit  of  age  was  suitable  to  graduates,  graduates  came 
forward.     Being  now  again  drawn  as  if  expressly  meant  to 
exclude  them,    it  does,    with    few  exceptions,   exclude  them. 
But  more  than  this,  it  greatly  discourages  all  university  candi- 
'iates,  for  they  know  that  if  they  should  succeed,  the  Commis- 
siofiers  will   do   all    they   can    to    prevent   their   completing 
Mtisiictorily  their  university  course. 

The  change  of  age  was  made  in  consequence  of  an  objection 
fr&m  the  Government  of  India  (in  1864)  that  the  men  came 
•JUt  at  too  great  an  age.  At  present  Indian  opinion  is  divided. 
Of  Civil  Servants  recently  consulted  a  very  large  majority  w^ere 
■^tlnst  further  reducing  the  limit  of  age,  forty-one  were  in 
fi^xjur  of  retaining  it  as  at  present,  and  the  same  numlter 
^vocated  raising  it  by  a  year,  or  more.  The  Governor  General, 
Lori  NorthbrooK,  who  taok  that  side,  observes  that  the  opinions 
*>f  the  junior  Civil  Servants  are  almost  unanimous  against  fur- 
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ther  reducing  the  age,  and  in  a  question  of  this  kind  he  oon- 
siders  them  to  be  the  best  judges.  He  himself  thinks  thtt 
whatever  small  advantage  might  possibly  result  would  be  dearlj 
bought  by  the  lowering  of  the  standard,  and  by  the  great  &- 
couragement  to  university  education. 

Notwithstanding,  Lord  Salisburv  and  his  Council  hafe 
decided  once  more  to  lower  the  age  by  two  years,  and  to  put 
the  selected  candidates  under  pressure  to  reside  at  a  univeratjr, 
probably  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  by  withholding  their  allowance 
of  150/.  a  year  unless  they  do  so. 

Where  such  authorities,  responsible  for  the  requireme&tiof 
India,  disagree,  it  would  ill  become  an  outsider  to  pronoonoe 
a  coi]^dent  opinion.  But  one  thing  is  plain,  that  the  new 
scheme  is  an  entire  departure  from  the  principles  on  which  die 
Indian  competition  was  originally  based.  The  age  for  selec- 
tion of  can^dates  has  been  altered  by  no  less  than  four  yetn, 
from  twenty-three  to  nineteen.  The  line  is  '  drawn  as  if  ex- 
pressly meant  to  exclude'  not  only  graduates,  but  llnde^ 
^aduates,  from  the  competition.  Nay,  more ;  if  Lord  Salisbury'g 
dictum,  ^  Crammers  must  in  the  long  run  win,  and  remain 
masters  of  the  field,'  be  true  of  the  new  system,  the  line  is 
drawn  as  if  meant  to  exclude  the  elder  boys  of  English  publie 
schools.  For  assuming  the  present  average  of  sixteen  months 
for  *  special  preparation,'  the  higher  limit  of  age  for  migratiif 
to  a  crammer  will  be  considerably  below  eighteen.  The 
examination  therefore  ought  no  longer  to  be  adjusted  to  'the 
most  finished  education.'  The  numoer  of  subjects  will  perhaw 
have  to  be  limited,  and  in  history  and  literature  special  periodic 
and  authors  may  be  prescribed. 

But  further,  when  the  candidate  has  been  selected,  what 
course  must  he  pursue  ?  On  Lord  Macaulay's  principles,  he 
has  finished  his  general  education,  and  must  now  devote  himself 
to  special  studies.  If  he  is  to  compete  at  all  for  university 
honours,  they  can  only  be  those  of  a  special  Indian  school  yet 
to  be  devised. 

This  strikes  a  blow  at  the  higher  general  education.  It 
will  involve  many  questions  of  change  in  the  Indian  examina- 
tions, at  the  universities,  and  at  schools,  if  they  are  to  keep 
their  ablest  sixth-form  boys.  It  also  raises  an  invidious  qaes- 
tion  between  the  English  universities  and  those  of  Scotland 
and  of  Ireland.  All  this  might  have  been  avoided  by  the 
simple  course  recommended  by  tne  Governor  General,  of  raising 
the  limit  of  age  again  to  twenty-two,  and  complying  with  the 
modest  petition  of  Cambridge, '  that  all  official  discouragement 
to  the  residence  elsewhere  than  in  London  of  selected  candi- 
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'dates  should  be  discontinued,  and  that  the  periodical  examina- 
tions required  of  them  should  be  fixed  otherwise  than  in  full 
uniyersity  term.*  But  *  Die  aliter  visum,^  The  Secretary  of 
:State  has  waved  his  wand;  the  transformation  scene  must 
b^in«  It  is  for  him  and  his  advisers  to  reveal  how  many  of 
the  old  principles  they  mean  to  lay  aside,  and  whether  they 
intend  to  purchase  for  our  Indian  Civil  Servants  the  great 
advantages  of  university  residence  at  the  price  of  curtailing 
seriously  their  general  education.  Let  us  hope  that  they  may 
yet  bear  in  mind  the  weighty  words  of  Lord  Macaulay,  *  Nor 
do  we  think  that  we  should  render  any  service  to  India,  by 
inducing  her  future  rulers  to  neglect,  in  their  earlier  yearsj 
JSoropean  literature  and  science  for  studies  specially  Indian.* 
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DISCUSSION* 


Sir  Alexander  Gkant^  Bart,  LL*D.  (Edinburgh)  abstained  from 

^eocermg  upon  the  lively  aea  of  inquiiy  auggefited  for  didcnssion  by  Pro- 

ieoBor  B^n,  whether  language  should  be  considered  as  the  basis  of  educa- 

lion ;  because  that  waa  a  question  which  could  only  receive  its  full  answer 

MUer  e:speneiice  during  the  next  hall- century  or  more.  It  was  exceedingly 

iaiportant  that  the  CongreBa  should,  if  possible,  be  able  to  express  an 

typinion  upon  some  practical  point ;  an  opinion  which  might  have  some 

weight,   and  be  followed  by  practical  results.     He  would,  therefore, 

conMne  his  remarks  to  one  definite  question  of  practical  importance, 

miaed  in  Mr*  Parker's  paper,  namely  the  alteration  of  the  age  for  the 

Indian  Civil  Service  competitions.     As  Mr.  Parker  had  said,  the  Secre- 

taay  of  State  for  India  had  waved  his  wand,  and  had  effected  a  trans* 

formation,  the  result  of  which  waa  much  to  be  deprecated  and  regretted. 

The  whole  of  the  competitora  in  these  examinations  would^  under  that 

oygtenif  have  the  period  of  their  manly  &chool-llfe  cut  short  by  two 

yeaia  ;  and  that  time  would  be  taken  from  the  free  life  of  public  schools 

ta  England  and  elsewhere,  in  order  that  the  young  men  might  be  placed 

tfiatead  in  what  he  must  call   the  tnuning  stables  of  the  crammers  in 

London,  where  they  would  be  removed  from  that  influence  on  their 

mind  and  character  which  waa  so  good  and   desirable  at  their  age. 

Another  effect  of  the  change  waa  t^at  the  future  governors  of  our 

Indian  Empire  would  have  two  years'  less  education  at  home  than  they 

had  at  preeenL     The  alteration  was  not  only  undesirable,  but  in  no 

nspect  necesaary,  even  for  the  object  Lord  Salisbury  had  in  view, 

which  was  that  Uie  young  men  should  reside  two  years  in  Oxford  or 

Cambridge,  instead  of  in  London,  receiving  education  in  Indian  techni* 

cal  subjects*    That  arrangement,  no  doubt,  would  be  an  advantage  to  a 

certain  extent*     The  young  men  would  ]om   nothing  by  it.     They 

otmld  still  attead  the  law  courts  of  London   occasionally ;  they  could 

n&de  in  the  beautiful  towns  on  the  banks  of  the  lais  or  Cam,  and  live 

in  on  atmosphere  full  of  refinement  and  the  associations  of  ancient 

leuning.     By  ail  means  let  them  enjoy  these  advantages ;  but  it  waa  not 

en  any  accotmt  necessary  that  their  time  should  be  curtailed  at  school 

to  e&able  them  to  reside  at  those  university  seats.     Lord  Salisbury  had 

trideatly  confused  two  things  in  liis  mind.     One  was,  living  at  Oxford 

or  Csmlmdge,  instead  of  in  London,  and  the  other  waa,  taking  a  degree 

SI  Oxford  or  Cambridge ;  and  he  had  said,  *  I  must  shorten  the  age. 

.iQ  order  to  give  these  young  men  a  chance  of  taking  a  degree  at  Oxford 

r  Onnbridge  after  they  have  been  elected  to  an  Indian  appointment.* 

t  idea  defeated  itself^  becatxse  no  young  man  elected  to  an  Indian 

ippointment  would,  or  ought  to  be  allowed  to,  tak6  a  degree  at  a 

urersity.     As  Lord  Macaulay  said,   after  a  young  man  had  been 

d,  he  ought  to  give  his  whole  heart  and  thoughts  to  India  and 

^  futuxe  profession ;  he  ought  to  be  thinking  no  longer  about  a  general 

duuaticm,  claasics,  the  clmmis  of  classic  research,  or  the  possibility  of 

Douia  in  arts  and  mathematics.     If  a  young  man  eating  the  lotus  at 
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Oxford  ahonld  wish  to  spend  further  years  there,  and  to  daily  amoDgit 
those  groves  until  he  could  take  a  degree  in  general  arte^  sorely  hii. 
friends  would  never  submit  to  his  doing  so ;  they  would  never  advue 
him  to  lose  a  year  of  his  seniority  in  the  Indian  Service,  and  delay  tbe 
period  of  his  Ufe  when  he  should  earn  his  pension  and  be  able  to  retiiE 
No  sensible  person  would  advise  him  to  do  that  Three  y^an  woald 
never  be  employed  in  the  way  suggested,  by  the  elected  candidates  §ot 
India;  therefore  they  did  not  require  the  three  years  after  their  eleetioii, 
and  therefore  (to  follow  up  the  same  train  of  reasoning)  no  alteiation 
whatever  was  necessary  in  the  present  rules  of  the  Indian  Civil  Serrioft 
competition  in  order  to  enable  a  young  man  to  reside  at  Oxford  or 
Cambridge,  instead  of  living  in  London  and  finally  preparing  ibr  India. 
On  these  grounds  he  held  that  the  change  introduced  by  Loid  Sali^my 
was  neither  desirable  nor  necessary  ;  and  if  the  Social  Science  Aasods- 
tion  were  to  agree  in  that  opinion,  he  thought  it  would  be  a  grott 
advantage  that  their  view  upon  the  subject  should  be  known. 

Professor  John  Black  (Aberdeen)  concurred  in  the  opinion  lart 
expressed  as  to  the  reduction  of  the  age  at  which  candidates  for  the 
Indian  Civil  Service  should  pass  their  first  examination.  He  agreed 
with  Sir  A.  Grant  that  no  good  reason  had  been  shown  why  the  alteis- 
tion  should  be  made  ;  and  he  trusted  that  the  Congress  would  record 
an  emphatic  opinion  in  condemnation  of  the  charge.  With  r^ard  to 
the  important  side-subjects  introduced  into  the  discussion  by  Proftem 
Bain,  he  was  reminded  of  a  statement,  contained  in  a  short  pamphie^ 
written  by  a  friend  of  his  some  twenty  years  ago,  on  the  queatioiD  of 
education,  to  the  effect  that  if  the  writer  were  to  lay  down  his  viewi 
with  clearness,  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  first  to  explain  what  he 
understood  by  a  system  of  mental  philosophy ;  in  i^t,  that  he  wonM 
require,  in  his  small  pamphlet  of  some  twenty  pages,  to  give  a  complete 
system  of  metaphysics,  by  way  of  introduction.  That  wonderfdl  per- 
formance had  been  called  to  mind  by  the  ingenious  paper  of  Profewr 
Bain,  who,  in  dealing  with  the  Civil  Sorvice  of  India,  had  adduced  bj 
way  of  introduction  a  complete  clasuification  of  the  sciences,  and  entered 
upon  a  full  discussion  of  the  relative  claims  of  classical  as  agaimt 
scientific  education.  He  admired  the  ingenuity  of  Professor  Bain  in 
his  endeavours  to  reduce  the  arguments  for  examination  in  daescil 
languages  to  the  '  vanishing  point ; '  but,  for  his  ovm  part,  he  was  itill 
prepared  to  maintain  the  importance  not  of  the  classics  so  much  as  of 
the  whole  round  of  linguistic  learning,  including  both  ancient  and 
modem  languages.  He  was  very  far  from  depreciating  the  claims  of 
scientific  teaching,  Imt  scientific  and  linguistic  teaching  had  each  itK 
own  place ;  and  ho  thought  Professor  Bain  had  failed  to  show  what  be 
would  do  with  a  boy  from  the  age  of  ten  to  fifteen  years — a  time  wbea 
scientific  teaching  was  of  comparatively  little  value.  No  doubt  many 
persons  thought  that  such  teaching  could  be  introduced  into  the  flehodi, 
and  that  it  had  been  introduced  with  good  effect ;  but  he  would  ask, 
without  questioning  the  possibility  of  doing  this  in  especially  favourable 
circumstances,  whether  anyone,  who  had  seen  scientific  teaching  in 
schools  as  usually  taught,  really  believed  that  the  knowledge  of  the  sab- 
ject,  shown  by  boys  under  fourteen  was  anything  better  than  rubbidi. 
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That,  he  feared,  was  the  rtile ;  he  did  not  deny  that  there  might  be 
exceptions.  Professor  Bain  would  probably  say  tliat  the  teaching  was 
at  £anlt»  and  that  good  methods  of  scientitic  instruction  had  not  been 
elaborated.  It  was,  however,  one  of  the  devices  of  the  class  of 
reaaoners  illustrated  by  Professor  Bairt,  that  they  contrasted  the  best 
scientific  teaching  or  scientific  teaching  as  it  ought  to  be,  with  the 
worst  classical  teaching  or  at  any  rate  with  classical  teaching  as  it  is* 
The  qnestions  put  in  many  examinations  on  metaphyaica,  logic,  and 
natoral  science,  as  well  as  otlier  subjects,  could  be  made  as  ridiculous 
as  the  questions  which  his  friend  had  made  ridiculous  in  the  quotations 
he  had  given.  If  it  were  intended  that  classical  teaching  was  often 
badly  done  and  frequently  absurd,  one  was  entitled  to  apply  the  same 
standard  of  criticism  to  teaching  in  other  subjects  also.  It  was  not 
&ir  to  draw  a  laughable  picture  of  what  classical  teaching  was,  and 
iben  contrast  it  with  the  beantiftil  thing  which  scientific  teaching  might 
be  but  scarcely  ever  was*  There  was  a  period  in  the  life  of  a  boy 
when  he  could  not  leam  anything  so  useful,  so  satisfactory,  and  so  im- 
pnmng  in  every  way  as  languages.  He  only  claimed  for  languages 
^eir  proper  place ;  not  an  exclusive  place.  It  was  quite  open  for  any- 
one to  argue  diat  the  teaching  of  languages  occupied  too  much  time  at 
present.  He  was  not  concerned  to  dispute  that  question,  he  only  wished 
to  maintain  that  the  teaching  of  languages  must  always  continue  to 
bold  a  prominent  |:>osition  in  the  school.  Upon  what  principle  then 
ootild  it  be  maintained  that,  ai  the  end  of  school  life,  when  young  men 
came  into  competition  with  each  other  for  appointments,  they  were  to 
have  no  examination  and  no  marks  u|>on  that  which  had  been  a  pro- 
minent feature  of  their  school-life  ?  The  results,  they  were  told,  were 
to  appear  in  other  departments.  That  was  extremely  ingenious;  but  he 
would  aak  what  teacher  of  logic  would  be  satisfied  by  being  informed 
ihal  the  results  of  his  logical  teaching  should  be  tested  by  the  correctness 
of  the  candidate's  reasoning  generally  ?  Would  it  be  satisfactory  to  a 
tescher  of  matliematics  to  be  told  that  the  results  of  his  teaching 
Mfcd  the  capacity  of  his  pupils  would  be  tested  in  some  other 
«ibject?      If    that    were  the  proper  mode   of  testing    the    value  of 

*  <ady,  it  should  come  in  at  a  later  period  of  life.  He  did  not 
dmy  that  the  ultimate  results  might  be  fairly  tested  in  that  way  at 

*  later  period ;  but  at  the  end  of  a  man's  educational  career  at 
•chool  or  college,  it  would  not  do  to  test  him  by  results  in  that  remote 
and  concrete  lund.  It  would  be  far  better  to  estimate  his  attainments 
in  a  more  direct  manner  by  an  examination  bearing  immediately  upon 
*1»^  work  he  had  gone  through.  He  had  risen  principally  to  enter  a 
^d  protest  against  the  Association  being  supposed  to  concur  in  all  the 
^ews  enunciated  on  the  subject,  though  he  believed  he  was  at  one  with 
t*rcKfe88or  Bain  and  Mr.  Parker,  certainly  with  Sir  A,  Grant,  with 
^^^gard  to  the  age  of  candidates  for  Indian  Civil  Service  appointments, 

I^roEnflBor  S*  S,  Laurie  (Edinburgh)  rose  to  ask  Mr.  Parker  a  question 
•nich  was  connected  with  Lord  8alisbiiry*8  new  rule.  The  point  which 
'•■toed  to  be  raised  by  that  rule  was  whether  the  liberal  culture  of 
P'fbBc  schools  or  that  of  the  universities  should  be  left  uninterfered 
^^*    It  was  quite  true  that  by  fixing  the  age  at  nineteen  years,  the 
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bojB  would  be  carried  off  to  the  ooachee  and  crammem  at  aeraotai 
years  and  a  half ;  but,  on  the  odier  hand,  when  they  paand  tibe  enmi- 
nation  at  the  age  of  nineteen  they  would  have  done  willi  ooacfaci  and 
crammersy  and,  have  reached  the  age  at  which  they  would  be  moft 
competent  to  b^gin  (and  under  the  best  possible  circamatanoes)  IUmoI 
university  studies.  He  held  that  there  was  moze  liberal  coltme  in  i 
university  than  there  could  be  in  any  school  training.  Hewidied, 
therefore,  to  know  whether  Mr.  Parker  thought  when  a  young  un 
passed  the  examination  and  had  done  with  coaoiea  at  nineteen  yean  of 
age,  he  was  not  more  likely  to  obtain  a  liberal  culture  at  a  univanify 
t£m  he  would  secure  by  staying  at  a  public  school  till  he  was  ninetoo, 
and  then  handing  himself  over  to  coaches.  It  was  a  great  mattor  to 
get  the  coaching  over  and  done  with  at  nineteen. 

Mr.  G.  Stuart  Parker  (Fairlie),  in  answer  to  the  question,  aid 
he  understood  Lord  Salisbury's  plan  to  be  this.  For  the  first  ezamioa- 
tion  his  lordship  quite  expected  that  the  candidates  would  go  to 
crammers.  So  ha  they  were  agreed.  A  candidate,  till  selected,  would 
cram.  But  then,  asked  Professor  Laurie,  having  been  selected  would 
he  not  receive  a  liberal  education,  under  the  best  drcumatancea,  at  tlw 
university  ?  His  answer  to  that  was,  he  still  hoped  Lord  Sdisbon 
might  modify  the  arrangement  he  had  made ;  but  as  it  stood  it  woou 
not  give  what  he  (Mr.  Parker)  would  call  a  liberal  education,  Doiiag 
the  two  years  at  the  universi^  the  candidate  would  still  be  under  tb 
discipline  of  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners ;  his  examinatiami  wooU 
be  in  the  hands,  not  of  the  university,  but  of  gentlemen  in  LoudoL 
But  whether  in  the  hands  of  the  one  body  or  the  other,  the  oandidsts'i 
studies  would  be  directed,  he  believed,  chiefly  to  the  duties  of  l2» 
appointment  for  which  he  was  selected,  and  not  to  a  univeraity  degree. 
They  would  be  studies  carried  on  as  now  for  two  years,  speciaUj  to 
qualify  the  candidate  for  the  Indian  Service.  For  instance,  the  lud- 
vendty  had  undertaken  to  provide  for  teaching  the  vernacular  langmgn 
of  India,  and  for  allowing  the  Indian  utudents  to  attend  the  law  oomti 
in  London.  In  other  respects  also,  though  keeping  terms  at  tiie  unim^ 
sities,  they  would  be  examined,  he  presumed,  in  much  the  same  sntyeeU 
as  they  were  at  present.  Consequently,  his  answer  to  Professor  limt 
was,  in  the  first  place,  the  time  of  the  candidates  in  the  univenitiei 
would  be  only  two  years,  instead  of  the  usual  three  or  four ;  but,  iriat 
was  more  important,  those  two  years  would  be  devoted  to  traimng  ia 
special  Indian  subjects,  not  in  general  education,  European  hutoiy, 
literature,  and  science. 

Professor  Laurie  was  not  quite  satisfied  as  to  the  precise  intaiki<His 
of  Lord  Salisbury's  rule,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  Ordinance  was  not 
sure  whether  imiversity  studies  were  to  be  confined  entirely  to  kw, 
Hindostanee,  Sanscrit,  and  so  on.  For  that  cause  he  should  agree  with 
Mr.  Parker,  for  the  present  at  least,  holding  to  the  opinion,  howefer, 
that  liberal  studies  between  the  ages  of  nineteen  and  twenty-<me  yein 
were  more  likely  to  be  truly  cultivating  than  between  seventeen  lad 
nineteen.  With  regard  to  the  Paper  first  read.  Professor  Bain  ^ 
peared  there  to  great  advantage;  for  he  had  written  an  elabonle 
essay  working  up  the  subject  from  his  point  of  view,  which  it  mi 
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impoesible  for  anyone  to  attack  as  a  wliole  on  the  spur  of  tlie  moment 

and  within  the  ten  minutes  allowed  to  each  speaker.     No  doubt  tlie 

paper  bristled  with  argumente,  and  aleo  with  assertion b  simply ;  and 

it  waB  neceesaiy  to  separate  the  mere  assertions  from  the  argument^ 

in  order  to  diacuss  the  subject  properly.      Professor  Bfiin  had  said 

that   the   ends  attained  by  the  study  of  Latin,  Greek,  and  German, 

might  be  aa  well  attained  in  other  and  \em  laborious  ways.     That  was 

an  entirely  suicidal  argument,  for  it  was  largely  because  of  the  laborious 

character  of  linguistic  studies  tliat  they  held  tlieir  place,  and  were  fitted 

•o  well  to  be  a  means  of  discipline  both  of  intelligence  and  of  moral 

power.     Professor  Bain,  he  feared,  would  have  to  ^mte  another  paper 

in  order  to  show  what  were   the  real   intellectual  results — results  as 

regarded  *  culture,*  whatever  waa  meant  by  that  word — and  that  the 

resfults,  as  regards  force,  activit}",  pliability,  general  use  and  application 

of  the  himian  intelligence,  could  be  attained  as  well  in  other  ways,  and 

by  other  means,  as  by  the  study  of  literature  and  languages.     Profesaor 

Bain  did  not  attempt  tliat  irom  a  psychological   point  of  view,  and 

tmul  he  did  so,  bis  argument  seemed  to  be  wholly  irrelevant  and  was 

certainly  invalid.     Much  that  Professor  Bain  had  paid  did  not  hold 

good  of  language  as  a  study,  but  airoply  as  to  methodB  of  teaching 

Dgoages.     Among  the  ends  of  education  to  be  attained  by  the  study 

'  language,  Professor  Bain  had  instanced  philology.     That  word  had 

double  meaning.      The  Germans  meant  by  it,   not   the   language 

^mply,  but  the  lile  and  spirit  of  the  nation  which  spoke  it ;  and  some- 

*  nea  the  term  was  used  in  the  sense  of  *  Science  of  language,  pure 

^mple/        By     philology,     Professor    Bain    evidently      meant, 

"•Etymology  and  the  relation  which  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  may 

huve  to  each  other  and  to  our  own  tongue.*     The  other  enda  to  be 

Bttained  by  linguistic  study  w6re  Culture,  English,  and  Logic.     All 

lih«ie  ends  were  certainly  attained  by  first- cla^  teachers,  and  always 

V»id  been.     It  was  very  easy  to  say,  *  Go  to  any  of  the  lower  Ibrma  of 

t  sdiool,   or  the  lower  parts  of  the  higher  forms,  and  ascertain  what 

boyi  of  twelve,  fourteen,  or    sixteen  years  of   age   have  imbibed  of 

PWlology,   Ciilture,  English,  and   Logic*      You  could  not  put  your 

fi&ger  exactly  upon  the  amount  of  knowledge  acquired  in  tliose  sub^ 

jcdB,  but  the  boys  were  notwithstanding  getting  the  knowledge  day 

by  day  under  the  tuition  of  competent  teachers.      The  results  were 

«ot  perhapa  obvious  to  the  vulgar  eye,  but  they  were  there  all  the 

•me.    There  oould  be  no  doubt,  in  the  minds  of  experienced  teachers, 

^  tfcf  good  effect  of  classical  study — such  as  the  reading  of  a  Greek 

*Qtbor,  even  by  a  boy  not  older  than  fourteen  years — ^upon  his  culture, 

ilia  perceptions  of  style,  the  different  modes  of  expressing  thought,  and 

ypon  his  {esthetic  perceptions.     lo  the  course  of  his  own  experience  he 

M  met  with  boys  who  could  conduct  an  intelligent  conversation  on 

^OBe  subjects.     He,  therefore,  maintained  that  it  was  hardly  har  to 

^J  that  because  the  effecta  desired  were  not  always  at  once  visible, 

^''^•ft  itibjects  should  be  disposed  of  in  the  maimer  suggested  by  Pro- 

^^■or  Bain*     How  many  boys  of  fifteen  could  carry  away  any  good 

*^^tijic  knowledge  under  the  very  best  teacher ;  and  how  very  few 

^^  acquire  the  habit  of  experimental  and  inductive  investigation, 
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which  the  study  of  science  was  supposed  to  gire  ?  Perhaps  one  out  of 
fiAy.  The  same  held  good  with  regard  to  philology  and  ue  cizltiire  of 
language.  As  to  Latin  and  Greek,  it  was  not  easy  to  teaeh  or  lesm 
those  languages,  for  they  involved  great  labour  on  the  put  both  of 
teacher  and  pupil ;  while  it  was  very  easy  to  get  up  a  little  physiology. 
Teachers  of  public  elementary  schools  had  told  him  of  a  boy*B  paan^ 
in  ph3rsiology  and  other  specific  subjects  after  a  three  weekv  am. 
The  same  might  be  said  of  botany,  geology,  and  other  sabjects  of 
scientific  study,  in  so  far  as  they  could  be  taught  up  to  the  age  of 
fourteen  or  fifteen.  The  teachers  of  the  three  northern  counties,  who 
had  been  especially  good  Latin  and  Greek  teachers,  had  also  taken  op 
the  South  Kensington  subjects,  and  taught  them  with  more  sncoea  fhin 
in  any  rural  district  throughout  Great  Britian.  The  only  reason  thej 
did  it  seemed  to  be,  because  they  got  a  good  grant  of  money.  Indeed, 
they  would  themselves  admit  there  was  no  other  reason ;  for  after  a 
course  of  lessons  in  science,  which  satisfied  the  South  Kensingtoa 
Department,  and  which  secured  10«.  or  1/.  a  head  for  the  pupils  and  \U 
for  the  master,  they  talked  with  the  utmost  contempt  of  the  knowledge 
of  their  pupils,  and  even  of  their  own,  on  scientific  subjects.  With 
regard  to  Latin  and  Greek  on  the  one  hand,  and  scientific  study  on  the 
other,  the  writer  of  one  of  the  papers  had  forgotten  to  compare  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  former  with  the  earlier  stages  of  the  latter;  but 
had  virtually  compared  the  earlier  stages  of  the  Latin  study  with  the 
completed  stages  of  scientific  study ;  whereas  they  were  totally  difierent 
matters.  The  comparison  made  then,  therefore,  was  not  a  fidr  one. 
Latin  and  Greek  literature  could  not  properly  be  got  up  by  cram  out  of 
manuals,  as  Professor  Bain  seemed  to  .argue.  The  suggestion  was  pre- 
posterous. It  woH  said  the  questions  in  the  Indian  Civil  Service  papen 
in  classical  literature  were  of  the  most  meagre  character.  No  doabt, 
but  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  examiners  knew  their  bosiiMM 
too  well  to  put  any  number  of  questions  on  literature,  and  that  ereij 
good  teacher  discouraged  questions  which  himg  round  the  fringe  of  the 
subject.  In  conclusion,  he  did  not  wish  it  to  be  thought  that  his  eoD- 
victions  were  opposed  to  science  teaching ;  on  the  contrary,  they  wexe 
rather  in  the  direction  of  it ;  but  he  maintained  that  it  should  not  be 
given  so  as  to  exclude  other  subjects,  or  in  secondary  schools  to  tdn 
precedence  of  linguistic  studies. 

Professor  John  Stkutheus  (Al)erdeen)  had  no  doubt  whatever  that 
competitive  examinations  were  necessary,  and  were  besides  the  bea 
method  for  filling  up  public  appointments.  For  a  degree,  howerer, 
there  must  be  a  curriculum.  Whatever  might  be  thought  by  gentle- 
men connected  with  the  University  of  London,  he  believed  no  one 
belonging  to  the  Scotch  or  the  German  universities  would  entertain  ibf 
a  moment  the  idea  that  an  examination  was  nearly  as  good  a  test  for  a 
university  degree  as  a  well-ordered  curriculum,  in  which  the  candidate 
was  compelled  to  come  under  the  teaching  of  men  who  had  deroted 
their  lives  to  the  cultivation  of  the  subjects  they  taught.  Under  the 
old  system  of  selection  for  the  medical  service  of  India,  the  young  men 
who  were  promised  appointments  were  often  'dressy,'  idle  feUowi; 
and  all  they  had  to  do  was  to  squeeze  through  their  examination,  to      | 
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excludon  of  poor,  bard- working  students,  wlio  liad  no  chance 
under  such  a  system,  of  getting  this  *  plum '  of  the  senice.  But  for 
tiren^  jrears,  since  the  change  had  tiiken  place,  the  best  men  had 
been  obtained,  and  the  service  had  consequently  been  improved. 
Some  of  the  examinatioiif}  for  the  Ciril  Sen^ice,  however,  bad  not  been 
wijclj"  conducted,  and  he  thought  they  were  open  to  improvement. 
hi  the  scientiiic  examinations  w-ith  which  he  was  acquainted,  the 
examination  was  not  only  \vTitten,  but  aJso  oral ;  and  he  attached  far 
more  importance  to  oral  examination  for  half  au  hour  than  to  a  written 
one  for  three  or  four  hours.  In  the  medical  examinations,  the  demon- 
stmtive  method  is  adopted.  Objects  are  placed  on  the  examitiera*  table, 
and  the  student  Is  subjected  to  a  close  cross-exam ination,  so  that  his 
nerve  as  well  as  his  knowledge  is  tested ;  for  if  he  became  nervoua 
before  the  exaumners  he  was  likely  to  be  more  so  at  the  bedside  or  at  the 
operator's  table,  and  thtis  prove  himself  unfit  for  the  medical  profession. 
With  reference  to  physiology  and  zoology,  he  could  not  agree  with 
Profeeor  Bain  that  a  distinction  should  be  made  between  them ;  oa 
the  contrary,  he  maintained  that  they  were  inseparable,  even  taken  in 
the  larger  sense-  With  regfird  to  the  remark  which  had  fallen  from 
Prolenor  Laurie,  as  to  getting  up  a  little  physiology  in  tluree  weekss 
he  hoped  to  give  an  answer  to  that  in  a  paper  which  he  intended  to 

Mr.  Will  I A  It  Jolly  (Inverness)  was  strongly  in  favour  of  science 

being  taught  to  the  young.     There  was  one  remark  made  by  Professor 

Black  which  demanded  special  attention  from  those  who  dilfered  from 

bim,  viz.,  that  science,  in  Professor  Black's  opinion,  should  not  or  could 

not  be  taught  to  boys  between  ten  and  fifteen  years  of  age,  but  that 

language  was  the  proper  pabulum  on  which  to  feed  the  young  mind. 

For  hh  own  part,  he  was  not  op|:»osed  to  language,  because  language 

oould  not  be  dispensed  with ;  and  he  thought  an  error  had  been  com- 

mitted  in  confounding  the  teaching  of  language  in  general  with  that 

of  classics  or  dead  languages  alone.     Nothing  was  more  prominent  in 

PtoleaBor  Eain^s  Paper  than  his  pleading  for  languages  ;  he  was  oppcised 

only  to  the  teaching  of  languages  that  were  dead  and  gone.     In  reply 

to  Professor  Black's  question,  T\liat  could  be  taught  boys  between  the 

*^  of  ten  and  fifteen  ?  lie  would  say,  Teach  them  languages,  but  in 

^ing  so,  tor  every  reiison,  let  them  also  thoroughly  master  their  native 

^^e.  and  be  able  to  use  it  with  ease  and  correctness  as  an  invaluable 

P**otical   instnmient  for  life,  which  was  far  too  much  neglected  for 

fWgu  tongues.     Science  could  undoubtedly  be  taught,  and  made  most 

!***tre8ting  and  profitable  to  boys  of  that  age^  as  witnessed  by  himself 

^  «choola.     Young  boys  had  all  observiDg  faculties,  which  were  never 

"**>?€  active  than  in  their  earlier  years  and  in  the  years  referred  to  by 

f'roftssor  Black.     Every  time  a  child  went  out  for  a  walk  into  the 

»^ld§  anti  gathered  flowers  he  was  learning  science^  which  a  parent  or 

*^cher  could  render  more  systematic  and  educative  by  eliciting  from 

*^  the  facts  connected  with  them,  as  to  sliape,    colour,  aize,  &c-, 

^^  comparing  them  with  other  objects.     Thus,  in  a  thousand  different 

*"y*»  a  child  could  imbibe  instruction  full  of  novelty,  beauty,  and  edu- 

catiTc  power,  according  to  the  skill  in  imparting  it.     Science,  being  a 
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mere  Bystematic  claBsificatioa  of  &ctH  observed  in  nature,  oould  be 
inculcated  into  the  minds  ef  children  in  their  earlier  yean.  Bib, 
therefore,  appealed  to  the  consdousnesB  of  all  present,  when  he  aAd 
them  to  refute  the  idea  that  the  earlier  period  of  life  was  the  time  for 
linguistic  acquirements  only,  i.e.  for  attaining  a  knowledge  of  woidi^ 
rather  than  of  real  things.  It  was  simply  aHtonishinff  that  BQch  i 
(juestion  should  be  asked — ^if  science  could  be  or  should  be  taoj^  tp 
children? — with  all  their  ardent  thirst  for  the  knowledge  of  real  thii^ 
every  &culty  clamouring  for  its  own  proper  food,  which  oould  be  np. 
plied  only  by  the  presentation  and  examination  of  the  real  objeeti 
adapted  for  their  exercise.  These  Acuities  would  not  be  aatiiified,  bat 
stunted  and  deadened,  by  mere  words,  unless  these  repreaented  realitiai 
which  the  child  knew.  Languages  had  their  claims,  and  should  reoeife 
due  attention  in  our  schools ;  it  would  be  foolidh  to  condemn  their 
litudy,  but  they  should  not  usurp  all  the  field.  The  question  shonld  be 
what  languages  should  be  taught  in  school,  whether  the  dead  or  the 
Jiving  tongues,  or  both,  and  which  of  these  were  best  in  educatioa. 
With  regard  to  the  teaching  of  science,  it  was  important  to  dnw  t 
distinction  between  bad  or  imperfect  teaching,  and  real  teaching.  If 
the  examinations  were  conducted  in  a  proper  manner — and  it  was  in  the 
power  of  examiners  so  to  conduct  them — science-teaching  would  be  rod 
teaching,  and  not  merely  cram.  But  science  itself  should  not  be  con- 
demned for  the  bad  teaching  of  it,  any  more  than  daasica  for  the  bid 
teaching  of  them. 

Professor  Bain  (Aberdeen),  in  reply,  stated  that  when  he  uidtt- 
took,  at  the  suggestion  of  others,  to  prepare  a  paper  on  the  Civil  Service 
Competition,  his  first  difficulty  was  to  discover  an  opening  for  diicai- 
bion.     The  subject  seemed  to  be  working  itself  out  in  a  slow  experi- 
mental way,  and  the  accumulation  of  facts  had  to  be  waited  for.   He 
iiad  not  gone  far,  however,  without  discovering  that  the  changes  aih. 
nounced  for  the  India  Service  provided  an  opening  which  womd  pro- 
bably be  increased  when  the  details  of  the  new  examination  scheme 
came  to  be  promulgated.     The  original  principle  of  Lord  Macanli^** 
•scheme,  namely,  to  recognise  what  things  were  actually  taught  in  the 
public  institutions,  would  be  more  and  more  departed  from,  and  th^ 
intrinsic  merits  of  different  branches  taken  into  view.     With  refereoce 
to  his  criticiHm  of  the  Classification  of  the  Sciences,  it  was  a  totil 
mistake  to  say  that  he  was  putting  forward  anything  new.     All  the 
teaching  bodies  were  in  accord  upon  the  main  lines  that  he  proceeded 
on ;  and  the  Commissioners  had  laid  hold  of  some  very  old-fiuhionec} 
and  obsolete  classification,  which  distorted  the  natural  order  and  iriiicH 
they  might  be  fairly  urged  to  rectify.     The  other  question — the  quea— 
tion  of  Languages — was  not  one  for  ^e  Civil  Service  Conunissionakmc** 
but  for  the  educational  system  of  the  whole  country.     It  had  beexa. 
retorted  upon  him,  as  a  teacher  of  logic,  whether  he  would  allow  his 
own  subject  to  come  under  the  criterion  of  results.     He  answered « 
without  hesitation,  that  Logic  would  have  been  in  a  &r  more  advance  «~1 
state  if  it  had  been  long  ago  submitted  to  this  test. 

Mr.  Parker,  in  his  reply,  said  he  thought  Professor  Bhud:  hmd 
been  too  hard  upon  Professor  Bain,  when  he  complained  that  his  Piper 
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(  not  upon  the  main  subject  of  the  IndiaB  examinatioD.    So  far  from 
that  being  the  main  subject.  Professor  Bain  was  under  the  Impre^on 
thai  the  Indian  examination  was  almost  excluded  from  consideratioD, 
and  he  had  addressed  his  remarks  mainly  to  the  general  question  of  the 
merit  or  demerit  of  the  whole  ^stem  of  competitive  examinations. 
Frofeasor  Bain's  Paper  was  extremely  interesting,  slqcc  it  approached 
the  question  altogether  from  the  aide  of  theory.     The  practice  of  the 
Commissioners  was  based  on  education  as  it   is — and  his  owa  Paper 
chiefly  followed  in  the  same  line — Professor  Bain  diacuaaed   educa- 
tion 09,  in  his  opinion,  it  ought  to  be,      ThiLs  he  came  upon  the  old 
question,  what  ^ould  be  the  determining  principle  in  comparing  the 
claims  of  various  subjects  ?     To  give  marks  simply  in  proportion  to  the 
time  and  trouble  the  study  of  a  subject  might  have  cost,  was  a  bad  prin- 
ciple, for  it  was  quite  possible  to  spend  much  time  and  pains  unwisely. 
I^ofessor  Bain  had  laid  down  the  principle  of  payment  for  results ;  but 
ihere  was  this  weak  point  in  his  application  of  the  principle.  No  teacher 
of  feeign  languages,  classical  or  modern,  would  be  content  to  have  his 
inatniction  tested  by  results  in  English,  any  more  than  a  professor  in  one 
branch  of  science  would  be  content  to  have  his  pmpils  tested  in  some  other 
bEanch,  No  doubt,  for  an  Englishmanj  examination  in  English  was  a  good 
test  of  the  advantage  derived  irom  the  study  of  other  languagcsi  and  it  was 
poeable  that  a  skilful  examiner  might  thus  arrive  at  the  result  desired. 
But  he  feared  a  test  so  narrow  and  indirect  would  lead  to  practical 
injustice.       There   were   instances   of  successful   candidates  showing 
remarkable  ability  in  other   subjects,  yet  somehow  failing  u>  obtain 
a  single  mark  beyond  tlie  minimum  lor  English  composition.     Pro* 
fessor  Laurie  had  seemed  inclined  to  defend  Lord  Salisbury's  plan,  in 
the  belief  that  he  meant  the  two  years  at  the  University  to  be  spent  on 
liberal  education.      In  his  despatch  this  did  not  appear,  and  the  con- 
taiy  might  be  inien-ed  from  his  mention  of  special  studies,  and  from 
tbe  express  opinion  of  Sir  IL  Maine,  on  whose  minute  the  despatch 
Memed  to  have  been  founded.     On  the  other  hand,  Lord  Salisbury  did 
*y  ^tinctly  that  the  examinations  for  those  two  years  would  no  longer 
l>e  competitive.      This  was  a  great  change,  and  one  that  would  throw 
^t  on  the  interesting  question  raised  by  Professor  Struthers  as  to 
tha  comparative  merits  of  a  curriculum  and  competition  as  means  of 
^'^iaing.     For  if  Lord  Salisbury  would  not  allow  candidates  to  com- 
pete in  their  Indian  studies,  he  could  hardly  allow  them  to  compete  in 
«e  general  examinations  of  the  University.     There  was  one  amend- 
ttcttt  at  least  that  might  still  be  made  in  the  now  system.     Lord  Sal  is- 
"Huy  proposed  to  allow  a  young  civilian,  if  he  thought  proper,  to 
itttiwn  in  England  till  the  age  of  about  22-|  years,  immediately  adding^ 
*"iit '  in  most  cases  the  candidate  was  likely  to  commence  younger,* 
But  if  the  choice  were  given,  no  candidate  would  wish,  and  his  parents 
^oul4  not  allow  him  if  ho  did  wish,  to  sacrifice  his  seniority  by  not 
g«iQg  out  to  India  as  soon  as  he  could.     Therefore,  Lord  Salisbury 
™g^t  have  said  that  in  almui^t  all  cases  the  candidate  would  go  out  us 
^^Jy  u  possible^  that  i^,  at  or  before  2  L     Why  give  an  illusory  optioii  ? 
"^y  not  moke  it  compulsory  upon  tho  candidate  to  remain  in  England 
tuitl  about  22  years  of  age,  thus  giving  him,  instead  of  two  years^ 
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a  three  year^'  course  at  the  Uniyersity  ?  Ah  to  the  RtudieR  there,  the 
Indian  Blue  Book  showed,  that  to  begin  modem  Indian  langriages  nn 
not  of  so  much  importance  as  had  been  thought,  and  that  in  theopizdon 
of  a  large  majority  of  Indian  servants  they  were  better  acquired  in  Cbe 
countiy  itself;  but  Sanskrit  might  be  learned  at  the  UniFernties.  Agu^ 
the  Blue  Book  showed  that  attendance  at  the  law  courts  had  not  been  ao 
successful  as  could  have  been  desired;  but  the  Universities  would  pro- 
vide the  students  with  a  more  useful  curriculum  in  the  first  prindplei 
of  law  and  juriftprudence.  Therefore  he  suggested  that  all  leleetod 
candidates  should  remain  3  years  in  England.  They  would  then  hive 
time  to  combine  their  special  Indian  studies  witti  something  of  a 
liberal  university  education ;  and  yet,  to  arrive  in  India  before  the 
limit  of  age  fixed  in  the  despatch. 

The  Chairman  (Mr.  James  McClelland)  proposed  a  vote  of  thtnb 
to  these  two  gentlemen  for  their  able  Papers.     He  spoke  in  strong 
terms  of  the  advantage  of  teaching  the  young  various  branches  of 
science,  referring  to  the  ^t  that  about  twenty-five  years  ago  he  hid, 
along  with  a  friend,  started  a  system  of  teaching  physiology  and  chemit- 
try  in  a  school  in  Glasgow,  which  was  in  active  operation  for  more 
than  twenty  years  and  had  been  productive  of  much  good  to  the  pupili 
— some  of  whom  now  coming  to  manhood  exercised  callings  in  many 
departments  of  science.     He  expressed  his  cordial  approval  <^  Mr. 
Parker's  Paper,  and  said  that  there  was  one  weak  point  in  oompetitiTe 
examinations,  which  was  that  those  who  succeeded  in  these  did  not 
always  attain  the  highest  positions  in  after  life.    He  himself  had  betta 
two  competitors  in  early  life  in  school- work,  but  these  two  had  bestm 
liim  in  public  life — one  of  them,  as  his  dormant  fiiculties  developed, 
became  a  distinguished  political  writer  and  eloquent  speaker,  and 
latterly  was  the  able  editor  of  the  Daily  News^  while  the  other,  from 
a  like  latent  development,  was  celebrated  in  after  life  as  a  chemirt^ 
and  latterly  ended  his  career  as  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  Mariscial 
College  of  Aberdeen.     Both  of  these  gentlemen  in  competitive  exami- 
nations would,  as  the  term  has  it,  have  been  'plucked.* 


SECONDARY    EDUCATION.' 

JVhat  are  the  means  which  should  he  adopted  for  raising  tke 
Staiidard  of  Secondary  Education  in  Scotland?  By  Pro- 
fessor JoHN  Black. 

AFTER  explaining  that  the  Paper  had  been  written  witi 
special  reference  to  Scotland,  and  referring  to  the  im- 
portance and  need  of  further  discussion  of  the  subject,  as  one 
affecting  not  the  favoured  classes  c)nly,  but  all  classes  of  society, 
the  writer  proceeded  :  — 
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In  the  intellectual  and  moral  capacity  of  its  citizens  lies 
the  greatest  and  most  precious  treasure  of  a  coimtiy,  and  any 
Government  fails  of  its  highest  duty  if  it  allows  a  large  pro- 
portion of  that  treasure  to  run  to  waste,  which,  in  the  absence 
of  public  provision  for  its  development,,  is  sure  to  be  the  result 
Far  where  is  that  treasure  located  ?     Not,  surely^  among  the 
upper  classes  alone.     They  have,  indeed,  their  full  share  of  it. 
Circumstances  tend  to  make  the  children  of  well-to-<lo  parents, 
on  the  average,  more  intelligent^  perhaps  even  more  talented, 
than  others.     But  they  have  no  mono|K>ly  of  the  divine  gift  of 
genius,  and  what  advantage  they  have  in  outward  facilities  is 
often  made  up  for  by  the  greater  industry  of  their  less  fortunate 
neighbouiis.     But  suppose  the  percentage  of  talent  to  increase 
ever  so  rapidly  as  you  ascend  in  the  social  scale,  yet  the  so- 
called  working  classes  are  so  numerous,  that  the  absolute  quan* 
tity  of  mental  power  among  them,  the  actual  number  of  gifted 
men  and  women  they  are  capable  of  producing,  is  far  greater 
than  in  all  other  classes  put  together.     We  must  not,  there- 
fore,  leave  them  out  of  the  account.     The  problem  of  secondary 
education  will  not  be  solved  till  means  be  found  of  gathering 
up  the  scattered  gems  of  intellectual  brilliancy  that,  in  present 
circumstances t  ai^e  too  often  neglected  and  lost ;  till  a  path  be 
opened  whereby  all,  or  at  least  a  large  proportion,  of  *  nature's 
own  nobility/  in  whatever  condition  born,  may  be  enabled  to 
reach  that  position  in  life  for  which  God  in   His  providence 
\\M  fitted  them,  and  wliich  it  is  surely  for  the  highest  intei'ests 
of  mankind  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  occupy  and  adorn. 

[Disavowing  any  intention  to  ignore  social  distinctions,  or 
puah  forward  in  life  any  but  youths  of  eminent  talent,  the 
^ter  then  proceeded  to  show  how  the  admission  of  these  to 
thegecoudary  schools  would  benefit  the  schools  themselves^  by 
nviiing  the  average  of  intelligence,  and  thus  increasing  their 
€<lucational  possibiUties.     lie  then  said]  v — 

The  problem  to  be  solved  would  thus  seem  to  be  threefold. 
1*  How  to  provide  an  efficient  system  of  secondary  schools, 
2.  How  to  adapt  these  schools  to  the  wants  of  the  upper  and 
nuddle  classes,  3.  How  to  draft  into  them  children  of  superior 
<^ciit  from  the  rest  of  the  coinm unity.  But,  in  fact,  there  arc 
*till  farther  comi>lications.  If  all  our  pupils  were  gathercfl 
*«to  Considerable  groups  t>r  centres,—  if,  in  short,  we  had  to  deal 
*^'»ly  with  the  town  population,  a  satisfactory  answer  to  these 
*^ee  questions  might  nearly  meet  the  whole  case.  There 
^Qight  still  be  special  difficulties  affecting  individuals,  but  tliev 
would  be  only  such  as  no  general  system  can  obviate.  The 
*ct!ial  state  of  the  facts,  however,  involves  other  difficulties  of 
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80  wide  application,  that  no  system  can  be  reearded  as  reason- 
ably complete  which  does  not  deal  with  ana  overcome  tfam. 
A  very  large  proportion  of  our  people  are  scattered  over  mnl 
districts,  and  the  proper  subjects  for  secondary  education  firv 
so  widely  apart  that  no  possible  multiplication  of  seoondanr 
schools  will  avail  to  reach  them.  How  are  they  to  be  provided 
for?  Is  there  any  feasible  mode  of  bringing  the  required 
facilities  within  their  reach  ?  Or  must  we  face  the  expense  of 
taking  them  from  their  homes  and  boarding  them  at  the  nearest 
educational  centre  ? 

[Apart  from  its  expense,  the  boarding  school  system  wu 
then  shown  to  be  objectionable,  and  insufficient  to  meet  tlie 
requirements  of  the  case,  and  thus  a  fourth  question  fell  to  be 
answered :  ^  What  further  arrangements  or  modifications  tie 
necessary  to  meet  the  special  circumstances  of  the  rural  popa- 
lation?'  The  four  points  were  accordingly  taken  up  in 
order]: — 

I.  The  first  point  is,  how  are  we  to  provide  an  efficient 
system  of  secondary  schools?  Our  secondary  schools  are  ad- 
mittedly too  few  in  number,  and  too  poorly  equipped.  I  may 
be  allowed  here  to  quote  a  short  passage  from  a  publkbed 
lecture  of  my  own,  which  describes,  as  well  as  I  can  do  it,  the 
present  state  of  the  case : — 

'  The  Scotch  Education  Act  has  altered,  to  some  extent, 
the  position  of  these  schools,  but  has  made  no  proper  provimon 
for  tneir  maintenance  on  a  scale  of  respectable  efficiency.    It 
has  singled  out  about  a  dozen  of  them,  and  put  them  on  t 
separate  footing  from  other  schools,  under  the  management  of 
the  School  Boards  of  their  respective  burghs.     So  far  its  pro- 
visions are  not  amiss.     It  has  required  the  Town  Councils  of 
these  burghs  to  pay  over  in  future  to  the  School  Boards  an 
annual  sum  in  support  of  these  schools  equal  to  that  which 
they  were  previously  paying.     It  has  also  enacted  that  the 
expense  of  an  annual  examination  by  professional  examiners 
may  in  every  case  be  paid  out  of  the  ordinarv  school  fiind. 
Further,  it  has  enabled  the  School  Boards  of  other  burefas  to 
establish  new  schools  on  the  same  basis,  and  to  provide  Imild— 
ings  for  them  out  of  the  school  fund — a  permission  of  whiclr 
one  or  two  boards  have  already  availed  themselves.     It  woultl 
appear  that  the  framers  of  the  Act  meant  the  expense  of  repairs 
on  existing  buildings  to  be  met  from  the  same  source,  bixt 
whether  the  actual  words  of  the  statute  bear  out  their  intention 
is   a  question   on  which   legal   authorities   are   at  variance. 
Certain  changes  of  internal  organisation,  for  which  powers  are 
given,  are  in  themselves  worth  making,  if  financial  and  other 
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onnderations  permit^  but  they  cannot  be  made  in  every  case, 
rhe  general  result  is : — 1.  That  the  principle  of  State  aid  to 
heae  schools  is  admitted.  2.  That  several  useful  arrange- 
nents  are  legalised.  3.  That  a  tolerable  working  machinery  of 
naiiagement  is  put  in  order ;  and  there  the  hand  of  legislation 
las  stoppedy  having  scarcely  touched  the  real  evil  to  be  reme- 
tied,  and  leaving  these  unhappy  institutions,  with  their  grand 
itle  of  "  higher  class  schools,"  to  starve  as  heretofore.' 

What  more,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  should  legislation  do 
[or  them  ?  I  answer,  it  may  do  much,  but  three  things  seem 
to  be  especially  called  for.  First,  utilise  as  far  as  possible,  for 
the  promotion  of  secondary  education,  the  vast  store  of  educa- 
tional endowments  throughout  the  country.  The  lines  on  which 
this  may  be  done,  with  due  regard  to  all  vested  interests,  have 
been  so  well  laid  down  by  the  Endowed  Schools'  Commissioners 
fiir  Scotland,  in  their  Report  of  1875,  that  it  seems  unnecessary 
to  dwell  upon  the  point.  Secondly,  remove  altogether  the 
financial  distinction  laid  down  in  the  Scotch  Education  Act 
between  primary  and  secondary  schools,  and  let  the  funds  of 
both  classes  of  schools  be  administered  by  local  boards  on  the 
game  principles,  and  as  a  joint  concern.  Thirdly,  throw  open 
Government  grants,  under  proper  regulations,  to  secondary  as 
wdl  as  to  primary  schools. 

These  two  last  suggestions  will,  no  doubt,  seem  to  many 

to  embody  a  dangerous  policy But  really « 

after  all,  is  there  any  serious  danger  in  leaving  the  local 
boards  to  manage  secondary  just  as  they  now  manage 
primary  schools?  These  boards  are  amenable  to  the  rate- 
payers, and  are  scarcely  likely  to  impose  on  that  sensitive 
body  any  very  iniquitous  burden.  Specially  careful  would 
they  be,  we  may  be  sure,  not  to  increase  the  rates  in  any 
appreciable  degree  for  a  merely  optional  purpose.  But  if  the 
secondary  schools  were  not  to  draw  substantial  aid  from  the 
rates,  how,  it  may  be  asked,  could  they  be  bettered  by  the  pro- 
posed change  ?  This  is  precisely  the  point  to  which  I  desire 
to  call  attention.  As  things  stand,  School  Boards  have  their 
bands  tied  by  the  fact  that  they  have  no  funds  available  for 
snch  schools,  or  only  funds  already  appropriated.  They  caimot 
meet  any  special  temi)orary  claim.  They  dare  not  make  an 
experiment,  for  fear  of  an  adverse  balance  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  Were  the  change  I  advocate  adopted,  the  management 
would  be  freer  and  therefore  bolder,  and  more  successful.  Th(^ 
financial  result  would  be  gain  far  oftener  than  loss ;  the  educa- 
tional result  almost  always  gain.  The  general  school  fund 
Would  be  available,  as  in  the  case  of  primary  schools,  by  way 
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of  guarantee.  It  might  occasionally  have  to  meet  an  emer* 
gency ;  in  the  majority  of  cases,  it  need  scarcely  be  drawn 
upon  at  all.  And,  if  the  worst  came  to  the  worst,  it  would  be 
open  to  the  ratepayers  themselves,  within  a  very  short  period, 
to  dictate  the  policy  of  the  School  Board. 

But  what  of  the  prot)osal  to  offer  Government  grants  to 
these  schools  ?  This  opens  up  a  new  and  somewhat  formidible 
set  of  objections.  I  shall  begin  by  noticing,  for  the  last  time, 
the  theoretical  objection  already  more  than  once  referred  to, 
that  the  State  should  limit  its  aid  to  primary  education.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  State  has  never  done  so,  least  of  all  m 
Scotland,  where  schools,  primary  and  secondary,  as  well  u 
universities,  have  always,  directly  or  indirectly,  received  a 
more  or  less  adequate  modicum  of  support  from  public  funds. 
The  last  Schools'  Act,  as  has  been  shown,  proceeds  to  a  certain 
extent  on  the  same  principle.  The  notion  of  confining  State 
aid  to  a  single  department  of  education  is  one  of  the  most 
singular  curiosities  in  the  growth  of  political  opinion.  It 
seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  fact  that  the  Parliamentary  grant 
to  schools  in  England  was  first  given  as  a  sort  of  charity,  and 
thus  a  feeling  of  something  akin  to  pauper  relief  has  grown 
up  in  the  public  mind  around  the  whole  system.  But  surdy 
such  a  feeling  is  a  pure  delusion.  There  is  no  connection 
and  no  analogy  between  the  education  of  the  people  and  the 
necessary  provision  for  the  poor.  The  idea  of  charity  was  a 
mistake  from  the  beginning.  We  ought  to  set  about  education 
as  we  set  about  the  defence  of  our  coasts,  or  the  establishment 
of  courts  of  justice,  or  the  organisation  of  a  police  force,  always 
bearing  in  mind  that  though  it  may  be  expedient  to  draw  at 
one  time  from  national  and  at  another  from  local  funds,  the 
whole  concern  is  one  that  the  nation  is  bound  to  see  to  for  it^ 
own  interest,  and  has  in  it  nothing  whatever  of  an  eleemosynary 
character. 

Another  objection  that  will  here  occur  to  many,  is  the  fact 
that  Government  aid  will  naturally  involve  Government  in- 
spection. This  is  from  every  point  of  view  a  delicate  subject, 
but  it  must  be  handled,  and  probably,  from  my  antecedents,  1 
am  as  likely  as  anyone  to  handle  it  with  fairness.  Having 
been  myself  a  Government  inspector,  and  retaining  still  a  great 
regard  for  that  service,  and  for  the  gentlemen  who  are  engaged 
in  it,  I  am  free  to  confess  that  I  should  be  loth  to  entrust  the 
inspection  of  the  secondary  schools,  supposing  them  to  be  what 
they  ought  to  be,  to  any  and  every  inspector  that  might  happen 
to  have  charge  of  the  elementary  schools  in  their  respective 
neighbourhoods.     Still  less  should  I  like  to  see  the  application 
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to  the  secondary  schools  of  the  system  embodied  in  the  present 
G*>vemment  Code. 

[The  objections  to  the  code  were  then  discussed,  and  it  was 
«hown  that  its  application  to  the  secondary  schools  was  not 
necessary,  while  the  difBculty  of  finding  a  suitable  inspector 
for  these  schools,  either  in  or  beyond  the  present  staifj  could 
ea^Uy  be  got  over.  The  reluctance  of  teachers  in  secondary 
schools  to  be  subjected  to  official  inspection  was  next  dealt 
with,  and  the  mode  of  inspection  provided  by  the  Scotch 
E<lucation  Act  was  criticised  at  gi^eat  length.  The  writer's 
f'onclusion  on  this  point  was  as  follows]  :— 

I  belie%^e  it  would   be  a  great  gain  to  get  this  business  of 

inspection   put  on  a  better  and   more  uniform  footinj^.     One 

lii)0[hly    ♦jualified    inspector   could    quite    well    undertake    the 

whole  duty  of  examining  the  secondary  schools  now  under  the 

management  of  School  Boards.      If,  as  U  much  to  be  wished, 

the  schools  went  on  largely  increasing  in  number,  he  should 

still  have  the  entire  charge  of  them,  with  such  aid  as  he  might 

require.     He  should  be  a  man   of  educational  experience,  and 

a  man   of  wide,  if  not  profound,  att^iiuments.     He  must  be  a 

thoroughly  good,  though  not  necessarily  consummate,  classical 

scholar.      He  need  not  be  a   Senior  Wrangler,  but  should  be 

fSuniliar  with  matliematical   and  physical  science  to  an  extent 

quite  beyond  tlie  limits  of  ordinary  school  work,      He  should 

ilso   have   a    competent   knowledge  of  English,  French,  and 

German.     These  are  essentials^  and  though  not  many  scholars 

}K>sses8  them  all,  yet  surely  one  or  two  such  may  easOy  be 

found.     As  for  other  accomplishments,  such  as  a  knowledge  of 

drawing,  music,  &c.,  some  of  them  would  be  extremely  useful, 

but  these  can  either  be  easily  acquired  or  safely   dispensed 

Tfilh. 

The  only  other  objection  that  occurs  t*>  me  in  regard  to  the 
projHJSul  to  offer  Government  grants  to  the  secondary  schools 
iw  the  expense  which  such  a  scheme  involves.  But  really  it 
csuuKtt  be  maintained  that  this  is  a  very  serious  difficulty.  The 
HUestion  of  principle  once  disposed  of,  it  is  hardly  worth  whUe 
W>go  farther.  The  sum  required  could  not  possibly  be  large, 
*ttd  might  easily  be  saved  at  other  points  of  the  Govermnent 
'iysteiiu  The  wliole  grants  for  primary  education  are  calcu- 
lated on  a  scale  sufficiently  liberal  to  allow  a  considerable 
margin.  The  ]>ayments  to  normal  schools  in  particular  might 
^^  Tiiuch  reduced,  ejspecially  if  a  large  portion  of  the  wcu'k 
^hey  have  to  do  were  transferred,  as  it  ought  to  be,  to  secondary 
*<'iitK»!s  and  universities.  Then  again,  the  grants  o(  the  Science 
^*l  Art  Department  are  absurdly  extravagant.     That  depart- 
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ment  requires  a  thorough  overhauling.  One  object  of  itg 
policy  seems  to  be  to  endeavour,  by  the  offer  of  high  prantgy 
to  introduce  into  schools  certain  branches  of  instruction,  at 
the  expense  of  other  branches  which  many  of  the  ablest  edu- 
cationalists hold  to  be  the  best  instruments  of  mental  caltare. 
Some  would  be  disposed  to  speak  of  these  inducements  as  a 
species  of  bribery ;  they  are  certainly  an  interference  with 
what  may  be  called  free  trade  in  education,  with  the  true 
principle  of  allowing  every  subject  to  sink  or  swim  by  its  own 
merits  and  its  power  to  recommend  itself  to  the  favour  of  the 
public.  At  any  rate,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  save,  at  this 
and  other  comers,  and  that  without  any  educational  loss,  more 
money  than  all  the  secondary  schools  are  ever  likely  ta 
require. 

II.  On  the  second  ])oint  indicated,  the  adaptation  of  the 
schools  to  the  wants  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes,  I  have 
really  very  little  to  say  that  has  not  already  been  anticipated. 
The  management  of  the  schools  being  in  the  hands  of  the 
local  Boaros,  it  will  be  their  duty  (and  indeed  it  is  their  duty 
under  the  Act)  to  see  that  the  fees  are  fixed  at  a  reasonable 
rate  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  place,  and  such  as 
the  parents  of  the  middle  classes  may  be  fairly  expected  ta 
pay.         ••••  •••• 

Ono  other  point  I  should  like  to  refer  to  in  this  connection. 
It  is  the  recommendation  of  the  Scotch  Education  Act  (section 
62, 4)  that  secondary  schools  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  relieved 
of  the  necessity  of  giving  elementary  instruction.  This  clause 
has  usually  been  interpreted  to  mean  that  the  junior  classes  now 
connected  with  most  of  our  grammar  schools  and  academies 
should  be  cut  off  and  relegated  to  separate  schools.  If  such 
was  the  intention  of  the  framers  of  the  Act,  there  could  hardly 
be  a  greater  blunder  in  school  organisation.  Nothing  tends 
more  to  give  bone  and  muscle  to  the  work  of  a  secondary 
school  than  a  good  elementary  department  to  be  a  nursery  for 
its  upper  classes.  These  classes  should  always,  of  course,  draw 
recruits  from  without,  but  when  the  school  has  an  elementary 
department  of  its  own,  it  will  have  the  nucleus  of  its  classes 
trained  on  its  own  plan,  under  its  own  auspices,  and  in  such  a 
manner  as  practically  to  fix  the  standard  for  outsiders.  No 
doubt  it  is  very  desirable,  and  this  is  perhaps  all  that  the 
authors  of  the  Act  intended,  that  such  an  elementary  depart^ 
ment  should  have  its  own  teachers  and  its  own  organisation, 
always  under  the  general  direction  of  the  head  master;  but  it 
need  not,  and  indeed  should  not  be  a  separate  institution. 

III.  The  means  of  drafting  into  these  schools  the  best 
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talent  of  the  humbler  classes^  which  was  mentioned  as  the 
third  point  to  be  determined,  will  involve  questions  of  greater 
difficulty. 

[It  was  shown  to  be  a  fundamental  condition  of  success  in 
dealing  with  this  problem,  that  the  instruction  in  primary  schools 
should,  as  far  as  it  goes,  proceed  on  the  same  lines  as  in  secondary 
schools.  The  line  between  the  two  classes  of  schools,  it  was  urged, 
should  not  be  drawn  too  sharply.  Nor  should  primary  teachers 
be  educated  with  a  view  merely  to  elementary  work,  or  so  as  to 
be  cut  off  firom  all  sympathy  with  the  higher  learning.  Hence 
the  insufficiency  of  mere  normal  school  training,  and  the  im- 
portance of  connecting  all  the  parts  of  our  educational  system, 
irom  the  universities  downwards,  into  one  harmonious  whole.] 

Let  us  suppose,  then,  as  a  first  requisite  to  success  in  the 
matter  before  us,  that  the  course  of  study  in  the  primary 
schools  is  directed  with  a  due  regard  to  the  superstructure 
which  should  be  raised  upon  it.  Let  us  assume,  further,  that 
the  most  talented  pupils,  whose  case  we  are  now  considering, 
are  able,  wi^  or  without  aid  from  teachers  and  other  friends, 
to  take  full  advantage  of  that  course.  Something  must  always 
be  left  to  individual  effort  in  such  a  case.  The  parents  of  such 
children  will  seldom  decline  to  do  their  utmost,  and  the  old 
eagerness,  so  characteristic  of  Scotchmen  generally  and  Scotch 
teachers  in  particular,  to  help  foward  a  scholar  '  of  pregnant 
parts  *  is  happily  not  yet  extinct.  We  may  expect,  then,  to  find 
our  promising  pupil,  at  the  age  of  about  13,  fairly  on  a  level 
with  those  who  have  been  for  perhaps  two  years  in  the  ordinary 

classes  of  a  secondary  school How  are  we  to  secure  his 

further  progress,  how  provide  for  his  fees  and  maintenance  at 
a  higher  school  ?  Were  he  ready  to  go  to  the  university,  the 
difficulty  would  be  solved,  at  least  in  Aberdeen ;  for  we  have 
a  large  number  of  valuable  bursaries  to  meet  such  cases  as  his. 
It  will,  however,  be  two  or  three  years  yet  ere  he  can  hope  to 
gain  one  of  these,  and  what  is  to  be  done  with  him  in  the 
mterval  ?  The  experience  of  the  universities,  and  especially 
of  Aberdeen,  supplies  the  answer.  Let  us  strive  to  provide  a 
corresponding  series  of  bursaries,  to  be  held  at  the  secondary 

schools Many  of  the  educational  endowments  already 

spoken  of  might  be  made  available  for  such  a  purpose,  and 
this  would  appear  to  be  the  very  best  mode  of  rendering  these 
endowments  subservient  to  the  cause.  It  would  also  silence, 
or,  at  least,  ought  to  silence,  the  cry  we  so  often  hear  in  con- 
nection with  any  proposed  remodelling  of  such  charities,  that 
their  diversion  from  their  present  purpose  is  a  robbing  of  the 
poor.     And  when  the  endowments  have  been  turned  to  good 
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account  (but  we  may  depend  upon  it  not  till  then)  private 

benevolence  will  not  fail  to  flow  in  abundantly Two 

further  remarks  only  I  would  make,  founded  on  our  experience 
of  bursaries  at  the  university ;  first,  that  to  produce  any  sen- 
sible effect,  the  number  ot  bursaries  should  be  con8iderable» 
even  at  the  risk  of  some  being  thrown  away  on  unworthy  sub- 
jects ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  area  of  eligibility  must  be  suffi- 
ciently wide  to  secure  a  keen  and  vigorous  competition.  This 
latter  proviso  will  have  the  further  beneficial  effect  of  helping 
to  remove  as  much  as  possible  from  the  whole  scheme  the  idea 
of  eleemosynary  aid.  The  bursaries  would  no  doubt  be,  in 
one  sense,  of  the  nature  of  charity^  but  scarcely  more  so  than 
a  Fellowship  at  Oxford,  to  which  no  such  notion  is  usually 
attached. 

IV.  It  remains  that  we  consider  what  further  arrange- 
ments^  or  what  modification  of  those  already  described,  will  be 
necessary  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  rural  population.  Ordinary 
boarding  schools  are  too  expensive  for  all  out  a  mere  fractioD 
of  those  to  be  provided  for.  They  are  also  in  themselves 
objectionable,  except  where  nothing  better  can  be  done.  Ta 
send  young  boys  or  girls  into  a  town  to  live  in  lodgings,  witb 
little  or  no  supervision  of  any  kind,  is  a  still  more  dangerous 
expedient,  i  et  it  is  clear,  on  the  other  hand,  that  we  cannot 
stud  the  whole  country  with  secondary  schools  in  sufficient 
number  to  be  within  reach  of  every  household 

Here  the  experience  of  the  universities  will  afford  us  some 
little  light     Some  thirty  or  forty   years  ago,  a  great  many 
students  entered  the  university,  at  least  in  Aberdeen,  at  fourteen 
or  fifteen  years  of  age.    Not  a  few  of  these  had  left  their  homes 
in  the  country,  and  were  boarded  in  town  or  lived  in  lodgings. 
That  some  of  them  fell  into  bad  habits  is  too  true,  but  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  the  proportion  who  did  so  was  unusually 
or  alarmingly  large.     The  ordinary  age  for  entering  the  uni- 
versity is  now  considerably  higher,  and  a  boy  can  hardly  hope 
to  gain  a  bursary  at  fourteen  ;  but  if  country  lads  could  have 
their  studies  successfully  carried  on  at  home  till  the  age  oT 
fourteen  or  fifteen,  and  could  then  have  the  means  of  passing 
for  a  year  or  two  into  a  secondary  school  before  going  to  the 
university,  they  would  be  scarcely  worse  off,  if  at  all,  in  the 
matter  of  early  release  from  the  restraints  at  home,  than  were^ 
their  predecessors  of  forty  years  ago. 

With  a  view  to  this  result,  the  first  thing  necessary  is  that 
a  very  large  number  of  the  common  schools  throughout  tbe 
country  should  continue  as  heretofore  to  combine  a  consider- 
able amount  of  secondary  with  the  usual  primary  instructioxi. 
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I  must  protest  against  the  hard  and  fast  line  of  separa- 
tion sometimes  attempted  to  be  drawn  behveen  secondary  and 
primary  schcK)ls*     No  school^  as  I  have  already  tried  to  show, 
should  be  wholly  secondary ;  and   though  undoubtedly  many 
must  be  wholly  primary,  there  should  be  an  unbroken  grada- 
tion ^  according  to  local   circumstances,  from   such  a  seminary 
as  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh  down  to  the  humblest  infant 
schooL     In  one  not  very  numerous  class,  secondary  instruction 
should  preponderate ;  in  another,  the  two  elements  might  be 
about  equally  balanced  j  in  a  still  lower  and  larger  class  suit* 
able  for  places  of  less  population  or  otherwise  differently  situ- 
ated, the  secondary  work  would  be  only  a  more  or  less  promi- 
oent  addendum,  yet  sufficient,  like  the  capltivl  of  a  column,  to 
ornament  and  give  character  to  the  whole.     If  it  be  asked 
how  all  this  is  to  be  achieved,  I  answer,  by  the  local  boards, 
working  under  wider  parliamentary  powers,  and  supported  and 
^ded  by  a  central  authority ,  no  matter   where  located,  that 
shall  really  sympathise  with  the  ends  in  view,  and  not  be  ham- 
pered and  misled  by  the  wretched   English  notion  of  schools 
*for  the  children  of  the  labouring  poon'     We  want  something 
better  than  that ;    we  want  schools  for  the  people  ;    and  it 
ought  to  be  left,  in  the   first  instance,  to   the   people's  rep  re- 
aentatives  in   the  local  boards,  always  mth  the  right  of  appeal 
to  the  central  authority  by  parties  interested,  to   determine 
what  kind  of  school  is  wanted   in  each   locality,  ,  *  .  .     In 
every  considerable  village  or  populous  place,  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for,  the  Board  school,  or  one  Board  school  if  tliere  are 
ajore  than  one,  should  be  so  cquijiped  as  to  carry  pupils  up,  if 
Dot  quite  to  the   university,  yet  within   a  year   perhaps  of  fit- 
n€88  for  its  classes.      In  smaller  places  it  might  be  impossible 
to  aim  at  so  much.     But  surely  it  might  be  possible  almost 
everywhere  throughout  the  lowlands  and  in  a  good  part  of  the 
highlands,  to  place  within  reach  of  at  least  the  great  bulk  of 
tie  community  such  a    modicum   of  secondary    education  in 
wmbination  with  the  primary,  that  boys  need  not  leave  their 
Domes   for   more   than  a  year  or  two   in   order   to  attend  a 
secondary   school.      Similar  remarks  apply ^  mutatis  mutandis j 
to  the  case  of  girls. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  in  this  matter  the  boards  work 
'Wider  very  serious  disadvantages.  In  these  days  dunces  have 
Wome  the  special  care  of  the  '  powers  that  be  '  in  education. 
This  is  perhaps  a  just  retribution  for  the  errors  of  a  bygone 
Y^^,  when  the  dunces  were  neglected,  and  clever  pupils  had 
'^  &U  their  own  way.  But  surely  there  is  a  more  excellent 
^Jiiddle  course  between  those  two  extremes.     The  teachiug 
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energy  now  spent  in  giving  extra  leasons  to  the  '  awkward 
8(|us^ '  at  the  tail  of  each  standard^  in  order  to  secure  a  bi^ 
percentage  of  *  passes/  would  be  far  more  profitably  deTOted 
to  the  advancement  of  the  general  standard  of  attainmeat 
throughout  the  school.  And  on  no  principle  can  such  eztn 
lessons  be  justified.  There  was  some  sort  of  reason  in  tlie 
tendencv  of  former  days  to  bestow  peculiar  care  on  those 
pupils  that  were  likely  to  repay  it  a  hundredfold.  The  gell^ 
ral  interests  of  education,  especially  of  the  higher  education,  will 
justify  any  teacher  in  exercising  within  moderate  limits  a  dis- 
cretionary freedom  in  this  direction.  But  surely  it  is  sheer 
waste  of  educational  power  to  give  more  than  a  fair  share  of 
the  teacher's  attention  to  those  who  are  least  qualified  to  profit 
thereby.  It  is  in  this  way,  more  perhaps  than  in  any  other, 
that  the  iron  grasp  of  the  code  checks  the  progress  of  the 
higher  teaching  in  our  schools.  The  Education  Department 
might  greatly  promote  the  objects  which  all  true  educationalist 
have  at  heart,  and  render  the  work  of  School  Boards  far  more 
eas^  and  effective,  by  accepting  class  averages  instead  of  in- 
dividual ^passes,'  by  graduating  the  grants  so  as  to  foster 
teaching  of  real  educational  value,  and  m  general  by  so  relai- 
ing  and  revising  the  provisions  of  the  code  as  to  make  them 
compatible  (which  they  certainly  are  not  at  present)  with  good 
school  organisation. 

It  has  been  assumed  in  these  remarks,  that  the  head 
masters  of  schools  combining  secondary  with  primary  instruction 
are  themselves  properly  educated.  That  matter  also  is  to  some 
extent  in  the  hands  of  School  Boards.  But  the  boards  can 
4mly  select  their  teachers  from  the  candidates  at  their  disposal; 
they  have  no  control  of  the  means  by  which  such  canmdateB 
are  ti*ained.  ^  What  arc  the  best  means  of  training  teachers?^ 
is  itself  a  great  question,  too  great  to  be  discussed  here.  1 
mention  it  only  to  show  that  its  imi)ortance  in  connection  with 
the  special  subject  in  hand  has  not  been  overlooked. 

[After  picturing  the  results  that  might  surely  be  expected 
if  the  elementary  teachers  were  properly  trained,  and  the  work 
of  the  common  schools  conducted  under  conditions  favourable 
to  the  progress  of  advanced  pupils,  the  writer  proceeded  to 
notice  as  follows  the  question  of  entrance  examinations  at  the 
Universities] : — 

Meanwhile,  until  an  efficient  system  of  secondary  8cho(ds 
is  established,  and  an  adequate  supply  of  school  bursaries  pro- 
vided, it  is  important  that  struggling  lads  from  the  country 
schools  should  have  a  helping  hand  held  out  to  them,  at  tK« 
earliest  possible  period  in  their  course,  by  the  universities.    X\ 
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18  easy  to  Bee  some  advantages  which  might  be  gained,  if  the 
universities  were  to  raise  their  standard  of  admission.  But 
SQch  advantages,  important  as  they  are,  may  be  purchased  too 
dearly.  In  present  circumstances,  a  high  entrance  test  at  the 
university  doors  would  mean  the  exclusion,  not  only  from  the 
universities,  but  from  good  teaching  altogether,  of  many  stu- 
dents that  will  yet  do  credit  to  their  teachers  and  good  service 
to  the  cause  of  learning.  It  is  all  very  well  to  speak  of  the 
universities  as  demeaning  themselves  by  undertaking  school 
work.  But  surely  it  is  tlie  duty  of  any  educational  institu- 
tion, and  perfectly  consistent  with  its  dignity,  to  do,  as  it  best 
may,   the  work  that  lies  to  its  hand,  and  make  the  most  of 

fcfae  circumstances  in  which  it  finds  itself. 

It  is  from  the  few  secondary  schools  which  we  have  that 
the  demand  for  an  entrance  examination  at  the  universities  is 
chiefly  heard.  They  complain,  not  perhaps  without  reason, 
that  the  universities  attract  students  who  ought  to  remain  one 
>r  two  years  longer  at  school.  But  there  is  a  grave  defect  in 
the  organisation  of  most  of  these  schools  which  makes  us  feel 
that  this  complaint,  however  well  founded,  comes  from  them 
with  no  very  good  grace.  It  is  their  traditionary  custom  to 
start  a  number  of  boys  in  the  same  class,  and  carry  them  on 
together,  without  reference  to  the  diversity  of  real  progress, 
through  the  whole  five  or  six  years  of  the  curriculum.  Pecuniary 
Interests,  in  some  cases,  are  an  obstacle  to  changes  from  class 
JO  class,  but  even  where  that  obstacle  has  been  removed  the 
)ld  habit  is  still  in  full  force.  Seldom  are  ^  duxes '  promoted 
:o  a  higher,  or  *  boobies '  relegated  to  a  lower  class.  Once 
fairly  behind  his  compeers,  a  boy  loses  heart,  and  gives  up  the 
attempt  to  master  the  work  assigned  him.  And  so  he  goes  on 
Prom  year  to  year,  from  bad  to  worse,  till  the  end  of  the  curri- 
culum is  reached,  and  then  the  very  men  who  ought  to  have 
turned  him  back  long  before,  complain  that  the  authorities  of 
another  institution  decline  to  do  that  unpleasant  work  for  them. 
Nine-tenths  of  the  need  for  an  entrance  examination  at  the 
universities  would  be  obviated,  as  far  as  these  schools  are  con- 
cerned, if  the  advancement  of  their  pupils  were  regulated,  as 
it  ought  to  be,  not  by  time,  but  by  progress. 

These  remarks  are  not  made  in  any  spirit  of  fault-finding, 
or  to  encourage  a  tone  of  mutual  recrimination  between  school 
and  university  teachers  as  to  evils  which  they  equally  deplore. 
Some  of  the  teachers  in  the  secondary  schools  would  be  glad, 
I  am  aware,  to  see  this  matter  put  right.  The  prejudices  of 
the  parents,  or  even  in  a  few  cases  of  their  colleagues,  are 
i^rainst  them,  and  may  for  a  time  baffle  their  efforts  to  secure 
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80  obvious  a  reform.  But  the  reform  will  come,  and  there 
are  men  in  the  universiries  who  will  not  refuse  at  the 
proper  time  to  do  their  part.  The  old  fabric  of  Soottiah 
national  education,  with  all  the  rents  that  time  has  made  upon 
it,  and  after  all  the  bungling  or  at  least  inadequate  attempts 
that  have  been  made  to  adapt  it  to  modem  requirements,  is 
still  a  noble  as  well  as  a  venerable  structure.  We  have  every 
reason  to  love  it  and  be  proud  of  it.  And  no  good  purpose 
will  be  served,  in  the  way  of  remedy  for  its  too  numerous 
defects,  by  inducing  teachers  of  different  classes  to  spend 
their  time  in  seeking  to  apportion  exactly  the  amount  of  blame 
for  these  defects  which  each  of  them  should  bear.  Rather 
let  them  cordially  join  hands  in  the  work  of  streni^thening 
whatever  is  weak,  and  supplying  whatever  is  wanting,  that  the 
privileges  we  have  enjoyed  as  a  people  may  descend  to  futnre 
generations  not  only  unimpaired,  but  greatly  enhanced  in 
value  and  completeness. 


On  the  Same.     By  Sir  Alexander  Grant,  Bart,  LLD., 
Principal  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

SECONDARY  Education  in  Scotland  has  alwajs  b^n  m 
the  elementary  school.  Some  theorists  complam  of  this  asa 
confusion  of  functions,  but  a  tincture  of  higher  learning  in 
schools  expressly  intended  for  the  poor  has  had  a  humanising 
influence  in  the  country,  and  j)robably  more  instances  ha?e 
occurred  in  Scotland  than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world, 
of  men  rising  from  the  humblest  ranks  of  society  to  posidons 
of  professional  and  literary  eminence.    This  peculiar  feature  of 
the  old  parochial  schools  of  Scotland  is  now  to  be  continue! 
under  a  change  of  form  in  the  public  elementary  schools  of  the 
country.    In  olden  times  the  parish  schoolmaster  was  a  Univer- 
sity trained  scholar,  and  he  taught  classics,  mathematics,  and 
French,  out  of  pure  love  of  the  subjects,  to  a  few  of  the  bright- 
est pupils  in  his  school.     In  some  cases,  no  doubt,  his  zeal  in 
carrying  on  the  few  interfered  with  his  doing  the  best,  in  wl 
humbler  way,  for  the  many.     To  obviate  this  possibility  we 
have  now  an  educational  code,  and  a  system  of  payment  ac- 
cording to  results.     Jlfficient  instruction  in  the  rudiments  of 
knowledge  is  now  secured,  but  the  old  freedom  of  teaching  it* 
gone,  the  schoolmaster  is  forced  to  look  at  everything  as  a 
matter  of  money.     The  higher  teaching  is  now  to  be  main- 
tained m  the  elementary  schools  under  the  title  of  '  specific 
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subjects.'     Here,  then,  would  seem  to  be  an  element  of  choice 
left*  but  it  comes  to  be  very  much  a  choice  of  what  pays  best.. 
The  Board  of  Education,  in  suggesting  the  Code  for  Scotland, 
drew  up  standards  for  three  years'  courses  in  English,  Latin, 
Ghreek,  French,  German,  and  Mathematics,  and  recommended 
that  an  ascending  scale  of  grants  should  be  offered  for  passes  in 
the  first,  second,  and  third  year's  course  in  each  of  these  specific 
subjects.    The  Education  Department  struck  out  the  difference 
of  payment  between  the  first  and  subsequent  stages  of  each 
sabjecty  and  thus  took  away  the  pecuniary  inducement  which, 
t  schoolmaster  would  have  to  carry  on  his  pupils  beyond  the 
firBt  mere  threshold  of  a  department  of  knowledge.     This 
chanse  was  made  in  order  to  simplif^r  the  accounts,  and  thus 
an  educational  principle  was  sacrificed  in  order  to  save  the  time 
of  a  few  clerks  m  adjusting  the  sums  payable  by  Grovernment 
to  the  different  schools.     Secondly,  the  Educational  Depart- 
ment, while  accepting  the  standards  in  languages  and  mathe- 
lAatics  proposed  by  the  Board  of  Education,  added  on,  side  by 
side  with  them,  and  as  alternatives  to  any  of  them,  a  set  of 
standards  in  physical  geography,  animal  physiology  and  physics, 
0ia^etism  and  electricity,  mechanics,  botany,  chemistry,  light 
and  heat,  and  domestic  economy.     These  branches  have  high 
sounding  names;  but,  practically,  the   difficulty  of  passing 
under  the  standards  laid  down  for  them  is  ludicrously  incom- 
mensurate with  the  difficulty  of  passing  under  the  standards 
laid  down  for  the  classical  or  modern  languages,  or  mathematics. 
In  a  code   consisting  of  pecuniary  inducements  such  an  in- 
equality is  disastrous ;  it  interferes  with  the  natural  course  of 
education  in  the  country.      The  only  persons   who   will    be 
gainers  by  it  are  the  compilers  of  small  text-books  of  rudimen- 

S  science,  a  few  sentences  out  of  which  the  pupils  will  have 
lam  by  rote,  in  order  to  earn  a  grant  for  their  school.  Tho 
first  measure,  then,  which  I  conceive  to  be  necessary  for  the 
improvement  of  secondary  education  in  Scotland,  is  a  revision 
of  the  Education  Code  in  reference  to  *  specific  subjects.'  I  do 
not  for  a  moment  suggest  that  science  should  be  excluded  from 
these  subjects,  but  the  methods  of  teaching  it,  and  examining 
in  it,  require  to  be  far  more  carefully  considered  than  they 
have  been  as  yet ;  and  the  encouragements  for  passing  in  any 
bnmch  of  science  require  to  be  more  carefully  adjusted  ^vith 
those  offered  for  passing  in  languages  or  mathematics.  Nor 
will  it  be  sufficient  to  have  the  Code  revised  once  for  all.  We 
are  now  only  commencing  a  great  experiment,  and  anything 
like  finality  in  such  a  matter  can  only  be  reached  after  many 
failures,  and  as  the  result  of  long  experience.  After  the  present 
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Board  of  Kducation  has  ceased  to  exist,  it  will  be  neoessar? 
that  there  shall  still  be  some  competent  body  in  Scotland,  witt 
the  function  assigned  to  it  of  watching  over  the  operation  of 
tlie  Educational  Code,  and  of  annually  reporting  thereoo, 
through  the  Education  Department,  to  Parliament. 

II.  The  Fourth  Schedule  (with  the  rules  for  *  specific  snb- 
Jects ')  is  not  the  only  part  of  the  Code  which  recj^uires  reyinon. 
The  whole  question  as  to  the  best  mode  of  providing  teachen 
for  a  set  of  elementary  schools  in  which  higher  subjects  are  to 
a  certain  extent  to  be  taught,  deserves  the  most  serious  atten- 
tion. This  is  far  too  wide  a  topic  to  be  here  entered  upon.  I 
will  only  briefly  express  the  opinion,  that  the  pupil-^teacher 
system  is  one  which  could  only  be  justified  by  necessity.  And 
it  may  be  added  that,  in  Germany,  which  is  a  poorer  countir 
than  England,  it  has  not  been  found  necessary  to  resort  to  dm 
method  of  getting  the  lower  classes  in  public  schools  taught 
I  should  hope  that  the  pupil-teacher  system  will  ultimatdj  be 
treated  as  a  mere  temporary  expedient,  and  superseded.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  the  pupil-teacner  might  be  turned  into  afuD 
teacher  by  a  more  simple  and  intellectual,  and  less  minute  and 
pedantic  system  of  training  than  is  the  case  at  present  I 
confidently  put  it  forward  as  a  measure  required  for  the  im- 
provement of  all  the  public  school  education  in  Scotland,  thst 
the  Normal  College  system,  so  far  as  prescribed  by  Goyen- 
ment,  should  be  reconstructed  and  placed  upon  a  more  libenl 
and  intellectual  footing. 

III.  Let  us  now  turn  to  the  statutory  '  higher  class  schook* 
of  Scotland,  on  which  the  hopes  of  the  secondary  education  of 
the  country  ought  naturally  to  depend.  In  the  first  place,  as 
an  educationalist,  I  must  thank  Lord  Young  for  the  creation  of 
this  class  of  schools  by  the  62nd,  63rd,  and  64th  sections  of  hk 
Act.  When  we  think  how  much  the  traditions  of  the  Engliflh 
Parliament,  and  especially  of  the  Liberal  party,  were  opposed 
to  any  recognition  of  higher  instruction  for  the  people,  as  a 
matter  concerning  the  State,  we  must  acknowledge  that  these 
sections  formed  a  bold  and  enlightened  innovation.  And  olti- 
inately  I  believe  that  great  and  important  advantages  will 
result  from  them.  At  present  it  must  be  confessed,  and  we 
all  know,  that  most  of  the  higher  class  schools  are  in  an  un- 
fortunate position.  I  am  not  going  to  expose  in  detail  the 
nakedness  of  the  land.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  last  year  fifteen 
higher  class  schools  were  open,  and  that,  while  some  of  these 
were  all  that  could  be  desired,  the  total  result  over  the  whole, 
taking  better  and  worse  together,  was  this : — Out  of  3,573  pupiby 
more  than  50  per  cent,  were  learning  no  Latin ;  more  than  ti 
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per  cent-  were  learning  no  French  ;  more  than  80  per  cent, 
were  learning  no  inathematics ;  and  more  than  95   per  cent. 
were    learning   no   natural    or   physical    science*       Speaking 
roundly,  the  whole  of  the  pupils  were  learning  the  ordinary 
English  subjects,  especially  writing,  on  which  in  some  schools 
a  great  many  hours  seemed  to  be  spent.     It  would  be  useless 
to  mention  the  fraction  of  scholars  learning  Greek  or  German, 
Even  history  and  geography  seemed  to  be  almost  tabooed.     If 
these  summary  statistics  could  be  taken  as  fairly  representing 
the  character  of  all  the  fifteen  so-called  *  higher  class  *  schools 
of  Sootland,  it  is  obvious  that  the  best  that  could  be  said  of 
them  would  be  that  they  were  neither  classical  nor  scientific, 
but  only  commercial  schools  of  not  a  very  high  type.     But 
while  this  remains  true  of  the  mass,  some  of  the  number,  such 
as  the  Edinburgh   High  SchooK  and  I  believe,  the  Aberdeen 
Grammar  School,  are  excellent  classical  seminaries.     For  the 
present  state  of  things  1  do  not  think  that  the  School  Boards, 
who  are  the  managers  of  these  institutions,  are  at  all  to  blame. 
On  the  contrary,  a  sincere  desire  is  manifested  by  School  Boards 
for  the  improvement  of  the  higher  class  schools  which  are  under 
their  administration.     As  an  instance  of  the  spirit  which  ani- 
mates these  bodies,  and  of  the  feeling  which  they  are  learning 
to  entertain  for  the  improvement  of  secondary  education,  I 
may  mention  an   excellent  report  drawn  up  and  printed  by  a 
committee  of  the  managers  of  the  Dundee  Burgh  High  School, 
in  wkich  most  judicious  suggestions  are  made  for  the  reorgani 
sation  of  that  school     School  Boards,   I  think,  feel  it  to  be  a 
distinction  to  have  a  *  higher  class  *  public  school  to  manage, 
tod  we  should  soon  see  the  list  of  these  schools  largely  in- 
creased, under  the  powers  given  by  section  63  of  the  Act,  if  it 
were  not  that  by   converting   a   school  into   a  *  higher  class  * 
schtMil  you  cut  it  off  from  all  support  from  either  local  i^ates  or 
fArliamentary  gi-ants.     Without  endowments,  a  new   •  higher 
cla&s '  school  has  the   prospect  of  a  stunted  career  ;  and  the 
want  of  endowments  is  the  j>rincipal  cause  of  the  meagre  educa- 
tional appearance  generally  presented  l)y  the  already  existing 
institntiona  of  this  class,     Tbe  addition  of  a  little  wealth  to  a 
'  hi^Fher  class  *  school  would  have  three  important  effects  u[K>n 
Its  development, — 1st,  The  managers  would  be  able  to  dispense 
*^th  the  teaching  of  elementary   subjects,  which   at  present 
they  are  forced  to  retain  for  the  sake  of  the  fees  which  these 
lesBoiiB  bring  in  ;  2nd,  Adequate  salaries  could   be  offered,  so 
^  to  secure  highly  cultivated  teachers  for  all   the  different 
"Tanohes  of  knowledge.     Doubtless  these  schools  already  con- 
^**Q  many  excellent  teachers,  but  speaking  quite  generally,  I 
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should  say  that  every  large  higher  class  school  should  have  a 
rector  at  its  head^  responsible  for  the  whole  success  of  tbe 
school,  and  mth  a  salary  of  from  700/.  to  l^OOOil  a  year.    And 
under  him  there  should  be  highly  qualified  teachers  of  Latin 
and  Greek,  French  and  German,  Mathematics,  History,  and 
some  one  physical  science,  each  with  a  salary  of  from  300/.  to 
500/.     3rd,  Scholarships  might  be  founded  for  the  reward  of 
the  most  deserving  pupils,  which  would  have  the  effect  of 
gradually  but  permanently  raising  the  standard  of  learning 
within  the  school.      The  first  question  for  the  higher  clin 
schools  is  that  of  ways  and  means,  and  I  think  that  it  is  out  of 
the  question  to  look  for  any  increase  of  the  resources  of  these 
schools  from  parliamentary  grants.     To  subsidise  secondatr 
education  in  Scotland  would  imply  doing  the  same  in  Englana, 
Wales,  and  Ireland,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  Parliament 
would  never  launch  upon  this  ocean  of  expenditure.     From 
local  rates,  again,  you  cannot  hope  for  assistance,  except,  as  at 
present,  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  buildings.     In  many 
places  the  school  rate  is  already  suflicientlv  burdensome.    Jf 
it  be  said  that  in  exceptional  places  a  school  rate  for  secondary 
education  might  be  made  permissive,  I  would  only  suggest 
that  in  such  places  a  local  subscription  would  be  more  appro- 
|>riatc.     Private  liberality  is  a  source  wliich  must  be  looked  to 
for  the  assistance  of  the  secondary  schools  of  Scotland,  and  I 
am  sure  that  it  will  be  forthcoming  when  the  necessity  is  onoe 
known  and  felt.     We  had  an  example  of  the  kind  in  EngUnd 
lately,  when  the  people  of  Reading,  not  being  satisfied  with 
the  condition   of  their  Grammar  School,  subscribed  14,000^ 
towards   putting   it  upon  a  proper  footing.     Any   energetic 
person  might  stir  up  a  neighbourhood  in  Scotland,  and  jget 
them  to  set  the  local  '  higher  class '  school  upon  its  feet,    "fiic 
*  Association  for  the  Improvement  of  Secondary  Education' 
may  do  much  to  promote  action  of  this  kind. 

But  there  is  yet  another  source  which  ought  to  be  tried 
first,  namely,  the  already  existing,  but  unapplied  or  misapplied, 
educational  endowments.  Scottish  statesmen  can  never  be  said 
to  have  done  their  duty  by  Scotland  until  this  repertory  of 
much-needed  funds  shall  have  been  exploited.*     We  have  an 


>  There  is  hi^h  official  authority  for  the  above  statement.  The  Committee  of 
Council  on  Rincation  in  Scotland,  in  their  last  Kcport  (for  1876-77).  p.  zliii» 
speak  of  the  settloment  of  tlio  emlowmoots  question  as  a  nocesKarily  prtslimjoaiy  &» 
future  adjustments  of  tin*  Educition  Code.  They  say: — '  We  :idmit  that  mdc 
clian^cs  may  hereafter  bt^  found  necessary,  and  arc  evfu  nt)W  beings  made  in  the 
d<.*tails  of  the  present  Cod(\  the  broad  outiinos  of  which,  it  must  be  ramembacd. 
wore  laid  down  very  recently :  but  the  national  system  of  elpmentary  edooitioi, 
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admirable  report  on  the  subject  from  the  Royal  Commission  ob 
Endowed  Schools  and  Hospitals.  There  are  excellent  remarks 
on  the  same  topic  in  the  inuugural  address  of  Sir  W,  Stirling- 
Maxwell  as  Chancellor  of  tlie  University  of  Glasgow^  and  we 
have  the  promise  of  the  present  Home  Secretary  that  the 
matter  shall  receive  the  careful  consideration  of  Government 
before  next  Session,  The  time  for  action  has  now  surely  come. 
I  do  not  wish  to  prejudge  any  part  of  the  question.     We  know 

j^  a  fact  that  the  endowments  for  schools  and  hospitals  in  Scot- 
ind  amount  to  174,532/.  per  annum,  whereas  all  the  endow- 
[lents  (including  funds  from  *  common  good  ')  attached  to  the 
*  Ben  higher  class  schools  amount  only  to  4,430/.  There 
28,  then,  over  no^OOO/,  per  annum  of  educational  endow- 
|Milt»  of  which  very  much  is  certainly  wasted  and  misapplied. 
Nearly  half  of  the  whole  sura  consists  of  hospital  endowments, 
and  it  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  the  hospitals  of  Scotland^  with 
their  splendid  endow^raents,  during  300  years  have  hardly  pro- 
duced a  single  eminent  man.  The  Educational  Act,  too,  has 
introduced  a  new  element  of  consideration,  for  it  hajs  provided 
completely  for  the  elementary  instruction  of  the  poor.  The 
tjuestiun  now  is,  whether  by  better  administration  of  existing 
endowments  great  advantages  may  not  be  secured  for  all 
classes  of  the  connnunity,  the  poor  as  w^ell  as  tlie  middle  classes, 
without  taking  away  from  the  poor  any  advantage  which  they 
at  present  derive  from  these  endowments.  The  one  measure 
which  is  most  urgently  required  for  the  improvement  of  sertvn- 
dary  education  among  us,  is  the  appointment  of  an  Executive 
Kndowments  Commission  for  Scotland,  with  powers  similar  to 
those  entrusted  to  the  Charities  Commission  of  England,  to 
advise  and  assist  trustees  in  the  organisation  and,  sometimes, 
redistribution  of  existing  educational  funds. 

IV.  But,  iu  the  meantime,  School  Boards  having  the 
aanagement  of  higher  class  schools  might  do  something  to  help 
liemselves.     The  fees  in  these  schools  average  only  about   6/. 

'per  scholar  per  annum,  although  the  rate  at  the  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow  High  ISchooLs  is  about  11/*  per  scholar.  At  most 
^>f  ihese  schools  the  fees  are  below  5/.  a  head  per  annum*  This 
rate  is  unreasonably  h>w.  A  higher  class  school  is  not  intended, 
enerally  speaking,  for  the  poor ;  it  is  intended  for  the  middle 

Classes  in  general^  and  for  those  exceptionally  gifted  memberg 


introductd  nince  the  Act  of  1872  wan  passed^  has  not  jet  been  worked  out  unirer- 
f«Uy.  nor  d<i  wt  know  what  dcciMon  wHl  br  iiomr  to  with  respect  to  iftr  futfirv 
^tdmhiiifraiion  of  the  t>fTy  /argr  fftnfh  avnUahU  for  stcund^iry  ivstructioH,  whether 
oo  mn  ituleperHleDt  bads^  or  in  connectioo  with  tho  elementary  schools  of  tiie 
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of  the  |>oorer  classes^  whose  intellectaal  abilities  entitle  them 
to  be  relieved  from  a  career  of  manual  labour.     School  Boards 
should  act  on  this  principle;  thej  should  institute  in  the  school 
free  places  open  to  competition,  and,  wherever  possible,  bur* 
saries  for  the  assistance  of  the  poorer  classes ;   and  then  th^ 
should  provide  a  better  article  in  the  education  offered,  and 
expect  the  middle  classes  to  pay  reasonable  fees  for  it.    K  the 
fees  were  raised  to  an  average  of  lOZ.  per  head,  that  would  give 
on  the  present  number  of  scholars  an  increase  of  more  dan 
I43OOO/.  per  annum  towards  the  support  of  these  fifteen  higher 
class  schools,  or  about  900/.  additional  for  each  school     W[Sk 
leaving  the  parents  free  to  choose  the  subjects  to  be  learned  bj 
their  children,  I  would  do  away  with  the  practice  of  paying 
separately  for  the  different  subjects  in  detail.     A  lump  sum 
should  be  payable  for  each  pupil — say  on  an  average  H  VU, 
I>er  quarter  for  pupils  below  lifteen  years  of  age,  and  3/.  per 
quarter  for  pupils  above  it 

V.  The  curriculum  of  these  schools  can  only  be  settled 
gradually  by  exi)erience.  Even  in  Germany  what  subjects 
should  be  taught  in  the  gymnasia  is  an  undecided  question. 
The  teaching  of  science  is  as  yet  in  its  infancy.  With  the  best 
intentions,  science  in  schools  is  still  too  often  mere  superficisl 
trifling  and  waste  of  time.  But  this  branch  of  teaching  most 
and  will  be  developed  and  consolidated.  For  the  rest,  we  must 
remember  that  secondary  education  consists  in  the  acquisition, 
not  of  cut-and-dry  information,  but  of  mental  faculties  whidi 
can  only  be  acquired  in  early  youth.  Secondary  education 
should  turn  out  boys,  not  already  well  informed,  but  able  and 
disposed  to  gain  knowledge  and  information  during  all  their 
subsequent  life  ;  able  to  bring  a  cultivated  intelligence  to  bear 
on  all  the  business  and  interests  of  life ;  able  to  take  their  place 
naturally  among  educated  and  refined  men.  One  faculty  which 
every  year  of  a  man's  age  makes  it  more  difficult  for  him  to 
acquire,  is  that  of  thinking  in  a  foreign  language,  and  yet 
nothing  can  be  more  useful  or  more  educative  in  every  way. 
Therefore,  I  would  say,  generally,  that  from  first  to  last  much 
more  time  should  be  given  in  a  secondary  school  to  French, 
both  colloquially  and  scientifically  taught,  than  is  at  present 
the  case.  Every  boy  at  such  a  school,  whether  intended  for 
business  or  not,  should  learn  both  French  and  Latin.  Bat 
those  preparing  for  the  University  should  learn  Greek  as  well, 
while  those  not  intended  for  a  learned  career  should  substitute 
German  or  some  other  subject  for  Greek.  Judicious  economj 
of  time  and  skill  in  teaching  can  do  very  much  for  aboj 
between  the  ages  of  thirteen  and  sixteen.     Subjects  like  book* 
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iceeping,  which  will  he  picked  up  aftenvards  in  the  office,  seem 
to  me  to  be  a  mere  waste  of  time  if  taught  at  school. 

VI.  One  word  remains  to  be  said  on  the  control  of  secondary 
schools.     Dr,  Wiese  recommends  that  they  should  be  placed 
under  a  Central  Provincial  Board,     But  for  my  part  I   would 
leave  to  School  Boards  in  Scotland  the  honour  and  responsibility 
of  entirely  directing  their  own  higher  class   schools.     I  think 
that  the  development  of  these  schools  in  accordance  with  local 
wants  will  take  place  best  under  local  authority.     At  the  same 
time  the  School   Boards,  while  free  from    external    control, 
should  not  be  exempt  from  criticism  nor  deprived  of  advice. 
The  Education  Act  requires  these  Boards  to  appoint  examiners 
annually  to  report  on  their  schools.     They  have  hitherto  met 
this  requisition  by  the  appointment  of  very  able  and  well-known 
educationists  to  examine  their  respective  schools.  But  it  would 
be  an  improvement  if  the  terms  of  the  Act  were  so  far  changed 
as  to  require  that  competent  persons,  to  examine  and  report  on 
the  higher  class  schools,  should  be   appointed  annually  by  the 
Board  of  Education,  or  by  the  body  which  is  to  succeed  to  the 
fuuctions  of  that  Board,  and  who  would  then  report  to  Parlia- 
ment and  to  the  public  on  the  state  and  progress  of  the  higher 
class  schools.     The  remarks  and  suggestions  contained  in  these 
official  reports  would   be  adopted  or  not  by  the  several  School 
Boards,  according  to  their  discretion.     The  official  examiners 
might,  if  School  Boards  thought  proper,  be  entrusted  with  t!m 
function  of  giving  leaving  certificates  to  those  pupils  who  each 
year  had  completed  the  school  curriculum,  whether  that  laid 
Hown  for  pupils  proceeding  to  the  University,  or  that  for  pupils 
deatioed  to  follow  other  careers, 

VI L  In  conclusion,  it  is  often  said  with  truth  that  the 
Universities  of  Scotland  have  hitherto  interfered  with  the 
wcondary  schools  by  doing  their  proper  work  and  taking  the 
^»read  out  of  their  mouths.  But  as  this  part  of  the  subject  is 
»t  the  present  moment  under  the  careful  consideration  of  a 
^yal  Commission,  I  will  merely  express  a  hope  that  the 
Commission  may  be  able  to  procure  the  adoption  of  such 
ineiisures  as  may  render  the  Universities  of  Scotland  a  goal 
Wid  an  assistance,  instead  of  being*an  obstacle,  to  the  develop- 
''^^nt  of  the  higher  class  schools. 
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The  Objects  of  the  Association  for  Promoting  Secondary  Edttca- 
tion  in  Scotland.     By  Professor  S,  S.  Laurie. 

I  WISH  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  afforded  hj 
the  meeting  of  the  Social  Science  Association  in  Aberdeen 
to  state  (and  uiis  I  shall  do  in  as  concise  a  form  as  possible) 
the  objects  which  the  ^  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Second* 
ary  Education  in  Scotland'  has  in  view,  in  the  hope  that  I  msj 
enlist  the  sympathies  and  support  of  those  who  nave  not  yet 
joined  it. 

The  Scottish  Education  Act  of  1872  secured  for  every 
parish  of  Scotland  an  educational  machinery  adequate  to  its 
needs  so  far  as  primary  instruction  was  concemedy  and  the 
Code  of  the  Educational  Department,  which  is  of  the  nature 
of  an  annual  Act  of  Parliament  resting  on  the  statute  <^ 
1872,  prescribes  the  use  which  is  to  be  made  of  this  ms- 
chinery  in  the  education  of  the  people.  It  prescribes,  but  it 
does  not  limit  the  range  of  instruction. 

By  the  same  Act  the  Grammar  or  High  Schools  of  the 
country  were  transferred  from  the  hands  of  Town  Councils  to 
the  care  of  the  Burgh  School  Boards;  and  rightly  so,  for  the 
management  of  these  high  schools  was  in  itself  enough  to 
discredit  the  whole  system  of  municipal  administration.  But 
while  by  this  transference  of  the  management  a  distinct  benefit 
was  conferred  on  the  secondarv  education  of  the  country,  no 
means  were  provided  for  the  improvement  of  these  sdioob 
other  than  they  had  possessed  under  Town  Council  maoage- 
ment.  Nay,  it  may  be  said  that  the  financial  resources  of 
these  schools  were  even  curtailed,  for,  prior  to  1872,  there  wib 
nothing,  so  far  as  I  know,  to  prevent  the  Town  Councils 
voting  additional  sums  from  the  ^common  good'  for  the  better 
endowment  of  the  schools,  whereas  the  School  Boards  are  pro- 
hibited from  doing  this. 

The  author  of  the  Act  was  himself  sufficiently  sensible  d 
the  inadequacy  of  his  measure  so  far  as  it  touched  the  High 
schools,  and  he  accordingly  gave  the  country  at  the  same  time 
a  Commission  to  inquire  into  educational  endowments.  The 
substantial  result  of  that  Commission  was  to  show  that  Scot- 
land possessed  an  educational  income  from  endowments  of 
175,000/.  a  year,  and  that  a  considerable  portion  of  diis  might 
fairly  be  turned  in  the  direction  of  the  secondary  instruotioo  of 
those  who  were  unable  to  pay  for  it,  now  that  public  State 
provision  had  been  made  for  primary  instruction. 
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Now,  I  Tenture  to  Bay  with  a  confidence  which  rests,  not  on 
ft  general  but  on  a  detailed  knowledge  of  the  wants  of  Scotland, 
that  a  reorganisation  of  the  endowed  institutions  and  a  devo- 
tion of  a  sum  amounting  to  less  than  10  per  cent,  of  the  total 
sducational  fortune  of  Scotland  would  equip  Scotland  admi- 
rably with  all  the  high  schools  it  needs.  I  am  certain,  too, 
that  this  could  be  done  in  such  a  way  as  to  command  the  co- 
operation of  the  trustees  of  the  endowments  themselves,  save 
those  whose  personal  interests  conflicted  with  the  public 
good. 

In  these  circumstances  and  with  these  facts  before  the 
country  it  was  almost  ioevitable  that  some  movement  should 
be  made  to  complete  the  half-built  structure  of  Scottish  edu- 
cation, and  so  to  preserve  for  our  country  the  place  which 
it  had  previously  held  among  the  nations  of  Europe.  Hence 
the  *  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Secondary  Education  in 
Scotland,'  whose  first  report,  published  a  year  ago,  is  lying 
on  the  table  before  me,  and  is  at  the  service  of  any  member  of 
this  Association. 

As  to  the  objects  of  this  Association  I  would  point  out,  in 
the  first  place,  that  it  is  not  an  association  merely  for  the 
setting  up  of  secondary  or  high  schools,  but  for  the  promotion 
of  secondary  education  in  every  form,  in  accordance  with  the 
traditions  of  the  past;  not  because  they  are  traditions,  but  simply 
because  the  system  which  these  traditions  hand  down  has  been 
found  to  turn  out  a  larger  proportion  of  well-instructed,  well- 
disciplined  and  capable  Scotsmen  for  the  service  of  the  country 
than  any  other  that  could  have  been  devised.  With  this 
system  we  are  resolved  not  hastily  to  break.  If  it  has  to  go,  it 
will  go  only  because  it  cannot  be  helped,  and  because  it  is 
quietly  superseded  by  some  other  system  under  the  law  which 
determines  educational  as  well  as  natural  evolution — the  law  of 
natural  selection  and  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 

First,  then,  the  Association  aims  at  reforming  the  Endowed 
Institutions  of  the  country  in  so  far  as  they  need  reform. 

Secondly. — It  aims  at  utilising  all  endowments,  which  can 
fairly  and  equitably  be  so  utilised,  for  the  promotion  of  thd 
higher  instruction  of  the  clever  poor ;  and  by  *  poor '  we 
mean  those  of  every  rank  who,  without  extraneous  aid,  could 
not  obtain  that  higher  instruction  for  which  their  natural 
capacities  fit  them.  Until  the  country  is  satisfied  that  the 
money  left  to  it  by  past  benefactors  is  rightly  used  it  will  not 
l>e8tir  itself  to  the  only  kind  of  voluntary  activity  which 
promoters  of  associations  appreciate,  the  kind  which  result<^ 
in  liberal  voluntary  contributions  for  the  improvement  of  high 
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schools.  The  fact  is  (as  the  Association  has  ahready  found) 
that  these  endowments,  so  far  from  promoting,  are  at  this 
moment  a  bar  in  the  way  of  the  higher  instruction. 

Thirdly, — The  Association  aims  at  securing  an  execatire 
body  authorised  to  deal  with  the  whole  question  of  endowments. 
The  need  of  this  has  been  so  strongly  felt  that  the  Association 
has  again  and  again  brought  the  necessity  before  Gt>vemmeDt: 
so  far  with  a  kind  of  success  ;  for  Government  has  promised 
to  take  action.  i 

Fourthly. — The  Association  aims  at  reviving  and  constitu- 
ting with  larger  resources,  and  with  a  better  organisation,  all 
the  old  grammar  or  high  schools  of  the  country,  and  of  adding 
to  the  number  of  these  in  populous  places.     What  we  need, 
and  how  the  needs  are  to  be  met,  I  endeavoured  to  show  in  a 
paper  read  before  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  held 
last  November.     In  that  paper  I  said :  *  It  is  my  object  to 
show  what  supply  of  high  schools  at   present    exists,  what: 
number  we  shall  need,  and  what  means  are  now  available  fovr 
the  adequate  supply  of  the  national  wants ' ;  and  I  may  here  b^ 
allowed  to  quote  from  what  I  then  said : — 

^In  Scotland  there  are  982  civil  parishes,  including  8^ 
burghs.  Of  the  burghs  there  are  21  whose  population  Isa 
under  2,000,  or  which  in  other  respects  are  of  such  small  iim  — 
portance  that  they  may  be  classed  among  rural  parishes,  and 
treated  for  educational  purposes  as  rural. 

*  If  to  the  60  burghs  which  remain,  after  deducting  the&e 
21,  we  add  31   "towns"  not  burghs,  but  having  more  than 
2,000  inhabitants,  we  shall  have  a  pretty  complete  list  of  all 
the  places  in  which  high  schools  should  be  established — in  ai/ 
91  localities. 

*  It  is  as  impracticable  as  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  have 
schools  of  the  first  rank,  such  as  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh, 
in  all  these  places.  There  are,  however,  13  towns  which, 
either  because  of  their  population,  position,  or  their  educational 
history,  or  for  all  these  reasons  combined,  ought,  it  seems  to  me, 
to  have  schools  of  the  first  rank.  These  are :  Aberdeen,  Ayr, 
Dumfries,  Dundee,  Edinburgh,  Elgin,  Glasgow,  Greenock, 
Inverness,  Irvine,  Paislev,  Perth,  Stirling. 

'  Now,  it  so  happens  that  hi^h  schools  in  these  towns  already 
exist,  and  that  the  existing  endowments  and  fees  are  such  that 
the  judicious  expenditure  of  an  additional  income  of  l,000t  a 
year,  and  such  an  interpretation  of  the  64th  section  of  Ae 
Education  (Scotland)  Act  of  1872  as  would  enable  School 
Boards  to  rate  for  the  repair,  cleaning,  and  maintenance  as  well 
as  for  the  erection  of  buildings  (which  they  are  permitted  to 
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do),  would  suflSce  to  place  alJ  of  them  on  a  perfectly  satis- 
factory footing. 

*  There  would  then  remain  78  burghs  and  towns  to  be  pro- 
vided with  high  schools  of  the  second  and  third  rank.  These 
I  would  enumerate  as  follows  :^ — 


'  Royal 

and  Parliamentary  Burghs, 

Airdrie 

Forfar 

Nairn 

Annan 

Gnlafthiels 

Oban 

Arbroath 

lladdingtOQ 

Peebles 

Banff 

Hamihon 

Peterhead 

Brechin 

ilawick 

Port  Glasgow 

Burntislaiid 

Inverurie 

Portohello 

Campbeltown 

Jedburgh 

Renfruw 

CuJlen 

Kilmarnock 

Rothesay 

Ctjpar 

Kirkcaldy 

Ruth  erg len 

DitigwAll 

Kirkcudbright 

Selkirk 

Dumbarton 

Kirkwall 

Stninnier 

Dunbar 

Lanark 

St,  Andrews 

Dunfermline 

Leith 

Tain 

Dysart 

Linlithgow 

Wick 

Falkirk 

Montrose 

Wigtown 

Forres 

Muaselbiirgh 
'  Other   Tmcm. 

-47 

Aberfeldy 

Dalkeith 

Kirkintilloch 

ABoa 

Dairy 

Lerwick 

Ardroisan 

Dunoon 

Motliervvell 

Barrhead 

Dimse 

Newton- Stewart 

Biithgate 

Fraserburgh 

Pitlochrie 

Beith 

Girvan 

Saltcoatfi 

Blaiigowrie 

Helensburgh 

Stonehaven 

Caatle  Douglas 

Keith 

Thurso 

Coatbridge 

Kelso 

Wishaw 

Coupar-AngUB 

Kinguaaie 

—31 

Dalbeattie 

Kinross 

Total  number— 78 

*  Now,  without  going  into  unnecessary  detail,  it  may  be  said 
generally  that  in  all  these  towns,  with  about  a  dozen  excejv 
tionsy  there  either  already  exists  a  high  school  of  the  second  or 
third  rank,  or  there  is  the  germ  of  such  a  high  school  now  at 
tluB  moment  in  operation.  About  half  of  these  towns,  too, 
possess  endowments  of  greater  or  less  amount  J 

The  general  result  of  the  organisation  of  the  high  schools 
of  Scotland  would  he  that  we  should  have  IS  high  schools  of 
the  first  rank,  53  of  the  second  rank,  and  25  of  the  third  rank 
— in  all  91 — in  addition  to  the  reformed  endowed  schi>ols.  This 
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is  no  great  task  to  accomplish.  What  we  want  is  an  organisiDf 
body  with  adequate  powers — the  same  body  as  that  entrusted 
with  the  reform  of  endowments. 

One  thing  more  we  need — a  permissive  power  to  School 
Boards  in  burghs,  towns,  and  populous  localities  to  impose 
rates,  with  a  view  to  raise  a  fund  to  meet  any  grants  which 
might  be  made  by  an  executive  body  charged  with  the  genend 
administration.  This  body  might  also  be  empowered  to  drtw 
on  the  Treasury,  if  necessary,  to  a  limited  amount ;  this  drift 
on  the  national  exchequer  being  protected  b^  two  conditions: 

(1)  that  no  sums  be  allowed  to  any  school  m  localities  where 
endowments  already  exist  that  could  be  made  available ;  and 

(2)  that  an  equivalent  should  be  in  all  cases  locally  raised. 
Ten  thousand  a  year  would  suffice  !  With  this  paltry  sam 
and  the  help  of  existing  endowments  the  whole  work  could  be 
done.  And  if  we  are  to  have  a  Board  of  Educational  Super- 
vision for  Scotland,  this,  with  the  drafting  of  a  Code,  the 
auditing  of  accounts,  and  a  general  supervision  of  the  working 
out  of  the  clauses  of  the  Act  of  1872  in  the  various  jpariahes 
might  constitute  its  work.  It  might  also  serve  as  a  Court  of 
Appeal  against  unjust  dismissal. 

Fifthly. — The  Association  aims  at  preserving  secondary 
instruction  in  public  rural  primary  schools.  Towns  can  take 
care  of  themselves.  The  higher  the  aim  of  the  schoolmaster, 
the  better  for  the  education  of  the  school.  Does  the  boy  who 
leaves  the  fourth  form  of  an  English  public  school  receive  no 
benefit  from  the  mere  existence  of  fifth  or  sixth  forms,  although 
he  never  attends  them  ?  Those  who  think  this  do  not,  it  seems 
to  me,  understand  what  education  means,  or  how  the  higher  work 
of  an  institution  tells  on  the  lowest  work  done  in  it.  But,  quite 
apart  from  the  effect  which  the  higher  instruction  in  public 
schopls  has  on  those  who  do  not  share  it,  it  is  at  once  manifest 
that,without  the  provisions  which  the  Association  contemplates, 
higher  instruction  generally  would  be  practically  confined  to 
those  resident  in  the  vicinity  of  high  schools,  if  it  were 
crushed  out  of  country  districts.  Once  for  all,  it  should  be 
clearly  understood  that  this  is  not  a  question  of  universities 
versus  high  schools,  or  of  primary  schools  versus  high  schools. 
It  is  not  intended  by  those  who  urge  the  preservation  of  what 
we  may  call  university  subjects  in  the  rural  public  schools  that 
these  schools  should  be  in  direct  contact  with  the  universities. 
By  all  means  let  promising  country  lads  be  drafted  into  high 
schools  before  proceeding  to  the  university  ;  but  inasmuch  ss 
this  drafting  is,  generally  speaking,  impracticable  before  a  hoj 
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is   fifteen  years  of  agc^  it  is  urged  that  up  to  this  age  the 
country  school  should  give  him  his  preparation. 

Sixthly. — The  sixth  object  of  the  Association  is  suggested 
by  the  last — the  encouragement  of  the  production  of  teachers 
for  the  public  rural  schools  competent  to  give  the  instruction 
necessary  to  carry  a  boy  at  the  age  of  fifteen  to  a  high  school. 
This  does  not  involve  the  abolition  of  the  existing  normal 
sobool  system,  but  merely  the  institution  of  a  parallel  or  co- 
operative training  in  the  universities. 

Seventhly. — The  Association  aims  at  the  institution  of  bur- 
suies  to  be  held  at  high  schools.  There  is  money  enough  in  the 
country  for  this  already,  and  an  executive  body  would  know 
where  to  find  it,  with  the  cordial  concurrence  even  of  those  now 
in  charge  of  the  funds.  The  executive  would  in  this  connection 
work  out  the  46th  clause  of  the  Act  of  1872,  which  provides 
that  ^  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  School  Board  f^om  time  to  time, 
with  the  sanction  of  the  Board  of  Education,  to  vary  or  depart 
from  trusts  with  a  view  of  raising  the  efficiency  of  the  parish  or 
boi^h  school  by  raising  the  standard  of  education  therein  or 
otherwise.'     There  is  20,000/.  a  year  awaiting  this  application. 

Eighthly, — The  Association  aims  not  merely  at  providing 
money  and  machinery,  but  also  at  improving  the  curriculum  of 
high  schools,  having  due  regard  to  the  requirements  of  different 
districts. 

These  are  the  aims  of  the  Association.  No  one  who  reads 
the  names  of  its  members,  comprising  leading  men  of  all  political 
parties,  can  doubt  that  the  programme  of  the  Association  ex- 
presses the  mind  of  Scotland. 

Nor  has  the  Association  been  without  fruit  thus  early.  Its 
very  existence  has  called  attention  to  the  national  needs,  and 
stirred  up  a  strong  desire  in  many  localities  to  do  for  themselves 
or  to  have  done  what  the  Association  aims  at.  The  Report  of 
the  Endowed  Schools  Commission  has  already  told  in  many 
directions. 

The  Association  has  obtained  the  consent  of  Government 
to  an  executive  to  deal  with  endowments;  and  has,  by  memorial 
or  deputation,  represented  to  Government  the  necessity  of  en- 
couraging the  higher  instruction  in  public  schools  and  of  pro- 
viding a  more  liberally  educated  class  of  schoolmasters  for 
these  schools.  It  has  also,  by  the  circulation  of  its  Report  and 
otherwise,  directed  public  attention  to  the  wants  of  Scotland. 
It  will  continue  to  prosecute  its  objects  as  hitherto  until  these 
are  attained. 

The  movements  going  on  around  us  show  the  effect  which 
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the  Report  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Commiflsion  and  the 
action  of  the  Association  haye  already  had.  The  trustees  of 
numerous  institutions  not  only  acquiesce  in  reform  but  earnestly 
desire  it^and  many  have  alresMcly  bestirred  themselves  to  the  ex- 
tent of  their  present  limited  legal  powers.  In  Glasgow  the 
Hutcheson  Hospital  trustees  have  taken  a  great  and  important 
step ;  the  Buchanan  Society  has  a  scheme  in  type ;  and  the 
representatives  of  other  educational  endowments  in  Glasgow, 
by  deputation  to  the  Lord  Advocate^  have  expressed  their 
desire  for  reforming  powers.  In  Dumfrieshire,  Wallace-haD 
Academy  desires  reform ;  from  Elgin  a  petition  has  gone  up 
to  the  Home  Secretary;  in  Stirling  trustees  of  an  annual 
income  of  nearly  45000/.  are  impatient  because  of  the 
Government  delays ;  the  same  is  true  of  the  Spiers  trustees, 
in  Ayrshire.  The  Philp  trustees,  in  Fifeshire,  are  initiating  % 
scheme  of  their  own ;  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christiaii 
Knowledge  has  already  in  operation  a  scheme  which,  with  the 
help  of  Mr.  Macphail's  Bursary  Society,  will  provide  burBsriei 
to  take  Highland  and  Island  lads  in  sufficient  number  to  settle 
the  question  of  secondary  education  in  the  whole  of  the 
Highlands  and  Islands;  the  Dundee  High  School  has  been 
thorough! V  reorganised,  and  has  started  on  a  new  lease  of  life; 
Dunfermlme,  Haddington,  Peebles,  Hamilton  have  raised  their 
schools  to  high  schools ;  while  in  some  instances  endowmentB 
have  already  been  given  or  promised.  All  that  is  needed  in 
action  by  Government  to  collect,  concentrate,  direct,  and 
organise  the  energy  of  the  country.  If  we  had  this,  the  lapee 
of  a  few  years  would,  I  am  persuaded,  see  Scotland  again  at 
the  head  of  the  countries  of  Europe. 


DISCUSSION. 

Sir  T.  Edward  Colebrooke,  Bart.,  M.P.,  as  a  member  of  the  Ck)minii- 
Hion  and  President  of  the  Asflociation,  to  both  of  which  the  Papers  had  in- 
ferred, viewed  the  question  of  Secondary  Education  with  reference  to  its 
present  practical  action.  If  the  difficulties  of  it  were  faced  with  the 
energy  and  ability  displayed  by  Lord  Young  in  dealing  witli  primaxy  edu- 
cation, or  oven  in  a  quieter  spirit,  they  would  disappear.  The  community 
would  also  be  ibund  very  largely  united  in  the  practical  means  for  pro- 
moting the  course  of  secondary  education.  He  did  not  underrate  the 
difficulty  of  reconciling  the  claims  of  science,  literature,  and  langiuge; 
and  he  was  prepared  to  vindicate  Latin  and  Mathematics,  as  forming 
part  of  the  liberal  system  of  education,  which  might  be  applied  vitii 
benefit  to  those  who  sought  to  advance  beyond  the  mere  elementa   Id 
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e  question,  \?hat  was  the  best  mode  of  arriving  at  a  high 
f  secondary  education,  he  should  unhesitatingly  say,  by  the 

of  the  same  division  of  labour  which  had  been  so  fruitful 
in  other  departments  of  life.  No  doubt  a  high  standard  of 
srould  be  attained  by  schools  especially  adapted  for  particular 
at  if  that  were  their  sole  aim,  they  would  shut  out  the  chil- 
le  poorer  classes.  Therefore,  in  any  work  of  education,  it 
Sant  to  look  generally  to  the  direction  and  aim  of  it,  for  the 

reconciling  the  various  views  entertained  by  educationists, 
himself  to  the  practical  question,  he  expressed  regret  that 
e  endowments  for  educational  purposes  were  not  better  ap- 
iccordance  with  the  objects  of  the   founders,  and  for  the 

society;  some  of  the  endowments  were  doing  very  little 
)ared  with  the  amount  of  them ;  others  were  doing  harm, 

superseding  private  and  public  effort.  Undoubtedly,  this 
id  run  some  risk  of  being  shelved.  It  had  been  kept  alive 
;rtions  of  the  Association  for  the  promotion  of  Secondary 

and  by  the  efforts  of  some  private  Members  in  Parliament. 
*  think  the  importance  of  the  subject  was  sufficiently  appre- 
the  Government,  and  because  it  was  not  dealt  wiUi  by  it, 

1  to  promote  secondary  education  were  paralysed.  Those 
interested  in  ihe  matter  had  received  the  strongest  assurancea 
tremment  that  they  regarded  it  as  an  urgent  question ;  but 
Liament  met,  it  was  put  aside  in  favour  of  other  measures, 
considered  to  be  of  less  importance.  Much  depended  upon 
of  the  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Secondary  Educa- 
f  the  Social  Science  Association,  whether  such  pressure  could 
>n  Parliament  and  the  Government  as  would  induce  them  to 
uestion  a  proper  place  among  their  measures,  and  bring  it  to 
ul  issue.  Lord  Young  had,  in  his  address  that  morning, 
tones  almost  of  despair,  as  to  the  possibility  of  getting  assist- 
the  ratepayers  for  promoting  aecondary  education.  He  for 
t  despair  of  support  from  that  source.  If  Parliament  would 
power  to  the  boards,  he  believed  there  would  be  much  more 

0  act  than  Lord  Young  supposed.     Whenever  he  had  himself 

2  question,  he  had  been  told,  *  Take  care  how  you  urge  a 
rse,  and  pray  don't  raise  a  question  which  would  have  to  be 
England  and  Ireland,  as  well  as  Scotland.*  This  caution  had 
t  him  in  the  background.  He  had,  however,  discussed  the 
ore  the  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Secondary  Educa- 
:antly  asserting  that  larger  grants  should  be  given  to  promote 
3ts.  This  was  no  new  principle,  for  it  had  long  existed, 
ish  with  which  he  was  personally  connected,  sometimes  as 
\l.  or  5/.  a  scholar  was  paid,  not  in  rates,  but  in  salaries,  to  ■ 
irants  of  outlying  districts.     That  fact  showed  that  there  was 

willingness  on  the  part  of  the  community  to  tax  itself  for 
\  purposes.  Another  proof  was  contained  in  the  report  of 
of  Education,  which  stated  that  the  incomes  in  the  higher 
ols  in  Scotland  had  been  raised  by  about  10,000/.  a  year, 

1  last  twelve  months ;  and  on  analysing  these  accounts  it  was 
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found  that  the  payment  of  no  less  a  portion  than  7,000/.  or  8,000/.  was 
of  questionable  legality.  These  were  the  risks  incurred,  from  whidi 
they  justly  claimed  to  be  relieved  by  being  empowered  to  do  legiUj 
what  they  had  shown  their  willingness  to  do  voluntarily.  Here  wast 
source  of  encouragement  for  Parliament  to  act  in  the  matter,  by  giTing 
to  higher  schools,  not  imlimited  power,  but  the  same  amount  which 
already  existed  with  regard  to  parochial  schools.  The  principle  of 
special  grants  for  special  subjects  had  already  been  conceded  for  pri- 
mary schools;  and  he  saw  no  reason  why  grants  might  not  be  extended 
to  all  the  higher  schools  as  well.  As  to  the  question  of  the  relative  encour- 
agement to  be  given  to  different  subjects,  involving  a  rivalry  between 
the  classics  on  &e  one  hand,  and  scientific  teaching  on  the  other : — ^For 
his  own  part,  and  speaking  for  others  acting  with  him,  there  wm  no 
desire  to  draw  any  such  distinction.  No  doubt  conflicting  views  were 
held,  but  the  same  encouragement  should  be  given,  according  to  the 
work  done,  in  all  the  departments  of  education.  That  was  not  the 
case  at  present.  The  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Secondaiv  Bdn- 
cation  had  memorialised  the  Government  on  the  subject,  pointmg  out 
the  expediency  of  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  the  grants ;  and  the 
answer  received  was  of  the  most  encouraging  character. 

Mr.  T.  £.  Heller  (London),  thanking  Professor  Black  for  hisPftper, 
said  it  not  merely  treated  education  as  a  political  or  as  a  Scotch  qnefr- 
tion,  but  dealt  with  the  principles  which  must  underlie  any  sound  ije- 
tem  of  rational  education,  whether  in  England,  Scotland,  or  elsewhore. 
The  term  '  secondary  education '  seemed  to  be  applied  by  dlfikent 
persons  to  different  things.  Most  of  those  who  had  spoken,  evidendj 
regarded  the  term  *  secondary  education '  as  a  synonym  for  middle-dan 
education ;  and  in  one  of  the  Papers  it  was  stated  that  they  oociki 
scarcely  expect  to  reach  the  former  except  in  connection  with  tlie 
middle-claMs  schools.  It  was  true  that  provision  had  to  be  mode  for 
the  children  of  the  poor  who  showed  special  ability,  but  that  was,  after 
all,  to  be  a  subsidiary  provision,  which  would  only  pass  a  certain  per- 
centage into  what  might  be  termed  secondary  schools.  The  simple 
solution  of  the  whole  cpiestion  would  be  the  adoption,  if  possible,  (k  a 
State  system  of  graded  schools ;  but  that,  he  feared,  could  not  be  done 
in  the  present  condition  of  society,  which  had  not  yet  freed  itself  from 
class  prejudice  so  far  as  to  establinih,  for  the  whole  of  the  elementary  edu- 
cation of  the  nation,  schools  for  all  classes.  In  the  solution  of  the  qnee- 
tion,  it  would  be  necessary  to  separate  the  efforts  for  secondary  educatioD 
in  primary  schools,  or  schools  for  the  working  classes,  from  the  effarti 
which  would  have  to  be  made  in  the  other  schools.  Respecting  the  in- 
struction given  in  the  elementary  schools  of  England,  he  had  no  hemti- 
tion  in  saying,  as  one  who  had  had  considerable  experience  in  actoil 
teaching,  that  they  were  in  a  worse  position  for  going  on  to  seoondaij 
education  now,  than  they  were  upon  the  introduction  of  the  ReTieed 
Code  in  1863 ;  for  the  effect  of  that  code  had  been  to  take  the  heart  oot 
of  the  teacher,  and  to  make  his  work  essentially  mechanical  and  non- 
intellectual.  The  same  result  would  follow  in  Scotland,  and  there^  u 
in  England,  they  would  have,  ultimately,  to  retrace  their  8tep&  Tlia 
attempt  in  England  to   retrace  their  steps  was    evidenced   by  die 
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4th  Schedule  of  the  Code.  With  regard  to  payment  by  results,  no 
donbty  up  to  a  certain  time,  the  dunces  who  perhaps  formed  a  large 
part  of  the  children  in  the  schools  were  to  some  extent  neglected,  and 
the  one  and  sole  good  result  derived  from  the  Revised  Code  had  been, 
that  the  work  of  the  teacher  was  spread  over  a  larger  mass.  But  was 
it  either  £air  or  necessary,  in  order  to  effect  that  object,  to  cut  away 
from  the  primary  schools  what  he  believed  to  be  a  far  more  important 
work  of  ^ucation,  that  training  which  would  fit  the  scholars  to  use  the 
mdvantages  offered  in  secondary  schools  ?  He  thought  it  was  totally  un- 
neceeaary;  and  had  those  who,  in  1862,  conducted  the  legislation  of 
the  oountry  been  fully  alive  to  the  actual  work  done  in  the  primary 
•ebools,  he  believed  they  would  never  have  committed  so  grave  an 
error— an  error  now  being  repeated,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  Scotland. 
Improvement  on  secondary  education  in  the  primary  schools  he  believed 
would  be  obtained,  by  seeing  that  the  teaching  in  the  infant  depart- 
ment was  based  upon  proper  principles  and  conducted  in  a  skilful 
manner.  He  had  witnessed  the  beneficial  eflfects  of  such  teaching,  as 
given  by  able  teachers  working  on  scientific  principles  in  the  Board 
Schools  of  London ;  and  he  hoped  the  same  principles  would  be  ex- 
tended to  other  schools,  because  he  held  that  they  must  go  to  the  root 
of  the  matter  by  improving  infant  education.  This  could  be  done,, 
without  increasing  the  pressure  upon  the  minds  of  the  young  children 
themselves,  by  training  teachers  and  making  them  skilful  in  that  branch 
of  education.  With  a  good  foundation  laid  they  would  be  able  to  pass 
tiie  scholars  through  tibe  standards  in  a  far  more  rapid  manner  than 
was  possible  under  the  present  arrangement.  Having  secured  this,  use 
oonld  be  made  of  the  advantage  possessed  in  the  boys'  and  girls'  schools ; 
and  then  it  would  be  possible  to  have  the  curriculum  of  the  ordinary 
primary  schools  so  extended  as  to  meet  the  desire  for  the  future  passing 
on  of  scholars  to  the  secondary  schools.  With  regard  to  those  who 
were  above  the  class  of  public  elementary  schools,  and  could  afibrd  to 
pay  for  their  education,  he  believed  that,  in  Scotland,  there  had  been 
common  schools,  but  that  was  all  changed  or  changing  now.  The  com- 
mon school  was  a  possibility  in  a  primitive  and  pure  state  of  society ; 
but  he  feared  that,  as  classes  got  more  distinct,  and  populations  were 
collected  together  in  large  towns,  they  would  find  that  those  parents 
who  wished  to  keep  their  children  from  the  dangerous  contamination  of 
others  who  might  damage  both  morals  and  behaviour,  would  insist 
upon  a  separate  school ;  and  unless  that  demand  were  met  by  State 
schools,  private  enterprise  would  interpose  and  private  schools  would 
increase  in  number.  In  England,  it  was  an  important  question,  how  to 
provide  that  particular  kind  of  schools  which  the  requirements  of  the 
middle  class  of  the  population  demanded.  At  present,  this  demand  was 
met,  or  rather  attempted  to  be  met,  by  voluntary  effort,  or  private  ad- 
venture, and  many  of  these  schools  were  intolerably  bad.  It  was  the 
duty  of  the  Government  at  once  to  take  the  question  of  middle-class 
education  in  hand.  They  should  allow  no  one  to  exercise  the  office  of 
teacher  who  could  not  give  some  evidence  of  fitness  both  in  scholarship 
and  professional  skill.  Having  secured  proper  teachers,  the  course 
would  then  be  clear.     By  the  regulation  issued  in  February  last,  firom 
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the  Education  Department  for  England,  the  Government  diatinctlj  un- 
dertook to  assist  in  the  extension  of  secondary  edacation  bj  enabling 
tlay  schools  to  retain  the  more  promising  scholars — an  arrangement 
which,  he  believed,  would  bridge  over,  to  a  certain  extent^  the  void  to 
which  reference  had  been  made  that  morning.     The  r^^ulation  pro* 
vided  that  any  child,  who  had  passed  the  4th,  5th  or  6th  standard,  and 
liad  made  a  certain  number  of  attendances,  would  receive  practicallj  a 
free  education  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  the  Grovemment  unjer. 
taking  to  pay,  out  of  the  general  taxation  of  the  counky,  the  fees  of 
such  children.     This  was  an  atteuxpt  to  meet  the  difficulty.     If  the 
•children  could  be  retained  so  long  as  to  enable  them  to  increase  tbdr 
knowledge  in  the  elementary  schools,  they  might  then  be  fitted  to  ptv 
to  the  secondary  schools.     The  questions  raised  in  the  paper  were  of 
immense  interest.     That  with  respect  to  the  training  of  teachers  wai  m 
itself  all-important.     'As  tlic  teacher  is,  so  is  the  school,'  was  a  maxim 
which  had  never  been  controverted.    In  Scotland*,  they  had  long  y^ 
sessed  educated  men  at  the  head  of  their  schools ;  all  he  could  say  «u 
— '  Take  care  and  keep  them.*    Under  the  English  system,  it  was  a  iaet 
to  be  deplored  that,  by  the  action  of  the  Government  Department  then 
were,  at  present,  many  hundred  teachers  forced  upon  the  profeanon 
wlio  were  totally  unfitted  for  their  posts.     The  effect  of  the  Code  had 
been,  not  only  to  deteriorate  the  character  x)f  the  instruction  given  to  those 
who  were  in  the  schools,  but  to  introduce  a  system  of  education  which 
the  old  teachers  could  not  tolerate.     The  result  was  that,  although  ao 
many  children  were  passed  through  the  5th  or  Gtji  standard,  such  wai 
tlie  character  of  the  knowledge  imparted  that  before  they  reached  the 
actual  work  of  life,  much  of  it  was  gone,  and  they  found  themselves 
destitute  of  that  intellectual  training  and  culture  which  would  have 
been  of  important  service  to  them  in  their  futiu^  career.     He  spoke 
strongly  on  the  subject,  because  of  the  effects  h»  had  seen  produced  in 
England  by  the  Education  Code  ;  and  his  hope  was  that  Scotland  would 
assist  thoKC  who  were  fighting  tJie  question  in  England,  and  enable  thenx 
to  resist  tlie  wretched  system  introduced  by  the  Code,  which,  beyond  m 
certain  point,  did  nothing  but  harm. 

Miss  Flora  Stevenson  (Edinburgh)  feared  there  was  a  tendency  in 
these  discussions  to  confine  their  attention  to  the  secondary  education 
of  boys,  and  to  forget  that  in  Scotland  at  any  rate  the  same  proviaioD 
was  not  made  for  the  secondary  education  of  girls.     In  order  that  the 
attention  of  the  public  might  be  called  to  this  fact  she  suggested  that 
the  Association  for  Improving  Secondary  Education  in  Scotland  should 
interest  themselves  in  this  question  and  give  it  all  the  assistance  pos- 
sible.   The  membership  of  that  Association  was  open  equally  to  women 
and  to  men,  and  by  their  presence  at  the  meetings  of  the  Association 
ladies  would  show  tliat  there  was  tlie  same  interest  on  their  part  in  the 
education  of  girls,  and  the  same  anxiety  for  its  improvement  as  had 
hitherto  been  shown  by  the  Association  in  regard  to  the  education  of 
boys. 

The  Rev.  J.  M.  Danson  (Aberdeen),  as  a  practical  teacher  enp^ 
for  many  years  in  the  preparation  of  schoolmasters  for  their  woik,  ex- 
pressed his  belief  that  true  advancement  of  secondary  education  moat     | 
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b^;in  with  the  improved  education  of  the  teachers  in  secondary  sub* 
jeets.     Pupil-teachers  especially  ought  to  be  encouraged  to  prosecute 
with  greater  assiduity  their  studies  in  those  branches  of  education ; 
indeed,  this  was  only  in  accordance  with  a  provision  in  the  last  code, 
which  required  them,  in  the  last  two  years  of  their  apprenticeship,  to 
take  up  a  well-arranged  cturiculum  of  secondary  knowledge.   A  recent 
edition  of  the  Scottish  code  contained  the  provision  that  schoohnasters, 
during  their  period  of  training  in  the  normal  institutions,  might  be 
allowed  to  attend  two  winter  sessions  at  the  universities.     He  was  not 
aware  to  what  extent  the  Aberdeen  training  colleges  had  availed  them- 
selves  of  that  gracious  permission ;  but  he  thought  it  would  be  r^arded 
as  a  great  boon  in  England.     If  there  was  one  defect  more  than  another 
in  tihe  English  system,  it  was  the  want  of  a  spinal  cord,  with  which  to 
bind  the  different  parts  of  the  national  system  into  one  conglomerate 
whole.     There  was  not  even  the  most  remote  cousinship  between  the 
head-master  of  an  English  public  school,  and  the  master  of  an  English 
primary  school.     This  feature  of  the  Scotch  svstem  might,  with  advan- 
tage, be  introduced  in  England,  and  a  begmning  might  be  made  at 
Durham,  as  in  that  city  there  was  both  a  university  and  a  training 
college.     He  also  trusted  that  the  time  would  come  when  the  university 
of  London  would  develop  from  a  mere  examining  board  into  a  teaching 
body ;  and  then  the  students  of  the  metropolitan  training  coUeges  might 
enjoy  the  same  opportunities  now  afforded  to  Scotch  students.     The 
lughest  desideratum  he  would  suggest  was  that  in  Oxford  and  Gam- 
bridge,  both  tmiversi^  towns,  there  should  be  training  colleges  estab- 
lished, where  students  at  the  latter  institutions  might  obtain,  for  one 
or  two  sessions  at  least,  the  highest  academical  training  in  the  world. 
No  doubt  it  would  be  objected  that  there  was  a  social  difference  be- 
tween students  in  the  training  colleges,  and  those  in  the  universities ; 
but,  considering  that  the  only  time  of  their  being  together  would  be  in 
the  lecture  hours,  he  did  not  see  how  the  morals  of  the  one  class  would 
be  sapped  by  the  influence  of  the  other.     He  believed  the  question  of 
Becondary  education  would  meet  with  an  easier  and  earlier  solution  than 
might  at  first  be  supposed  from  some  of  its  surrounding  difficulties. 

Mr.  WiLLUM  Jolly  (Inspector  of  Schools,  Inverness)  emphasised 
the  suggestion  made  both  by  Professor  Black  and  Professor  Laurie, 
that  secondary  education  should  continue  to  be,  in  the  future  as  it  had 
been  in  the  past,  conducted  largely  in  our  common  schools.  There 
were  several  recommendations  in  Professor  Laurie's  paper  which  had 
his  approval,  not  the  least  important  of  which  was  that  the  family  in- 
fluence, which  ought  to  be  respected  and  valued  m*  an  important  ele- 
ment in  all  educational  arrangements,  should  be  continued  in  the  life  of 
the  child  as  long  as  possible.  Another  consideration  was  the  poverty 
of  the  parents.  Scotch  parents  had  always  been  distinguished  for  the 
manly  and  honourable  way  in  which  they  had  imposed  upon  themselves 
eren  heavy  burdens  that  would  enable  them  to  give  the  best  education 
in  their  power  to  their  children.  There  was  also  the  question  of  raising 
the  status  of  the  school  by  the  teaching  of  higher  subjects,  to  which  boys 
could  look  forward  as  part  of  their  curriculum.  How  was  the  teaching 
of  these  higher  subjects  in  the  common  schools  to  be  secured?     He 
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suggested  that  there  tdiould  be  graded  teachers.  It  would  be  neceaauy 
for  that  end  to  enlarge  the  staff,  to  employ  only  thoroughly  trained 
teachers,  to  have  female  teachers  for  the  lower  claasea,  and  a  tetcher 
for  the  middle  classes,  so  as  to  leave  the  head-master  free  to  teach  die 
higher  subjects  included  in  good  secondary  education,  and  to  ezercne 
general  supermtendence.  Already  in  his  own  district^  though  ronl 
and  highland,  there  was  a  praiseworthy  tendency  on  the  part  of  tk 
Scliool  Boards  to  appoint  a  larger  number  of  teachers  than  the  Oode 
required,  and  teachers,  too,  who  were  thoroughly  trained.  As  the  pn- 
sident  had  pointed  out,  salaries  had  been  rising ;  but  for  his  part  be 
thought  very  much  still  remained  to  be  done  in  giving  excellent  sahiui 
to  h^  masters,  so  as  to  secure  the  highest  culture  for  all  our  school^ 
and  not  to  render  it  necessary  for  the  children  in  common  schools  to  go 
from  them  for  higher  education,  which  would  shut  out  such  educitioD 
from  a  large  proportion  of  our  people.  He  was  sorry  to  find  tint 
School  Boards  had  fixed  comparativelv  heavy  fees  for  the  upper  rtm- 
dards  and  for  the  upper  subjects,  as  the  effect  of  such  an  arrangement 
would  be,  and  had  been  in  many  cases,  to  stamp  out  those  subjects; 
for  just  when  a  boy  was  able  to  advance  to  those  higher  attainment^  he 
])ecame  of  use  to  his  parents,  who  were  also  toopoor  to  afford  to  p^ 
the  high  fees  required  by  the  School  Boards.  When  such  funds  ss  hid 
]>een  mentioned  were  available  for  secondary  education,  bursariee^  or 
scholarships,  or  grants  should  be  given  to  all  common  schools  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  Uiat  came  up  to  a  certain  standard  of  seoondaij 
education,  tliese  grants  to  be  regulated  by  the  amount  of  teaching  power 
in  the  schools,  by  the  number  of  higher  subjects  taught  in  them,  ind 
tlie  degree  of  cfiSciency  in  those  subjects.  When  these  oonditiaiu 
were  fulfilled,  large  grants  should  be  given  for  these  schools,  for  the 
purpose  of  supplementing  the  salaries  of  the  teachers,  also  for  scholar- 
Ahi{)s  to  the  children,  and  otherwise  as  might  best  be  determined,  h 
Kingussie,  Fort  William,  Portree,  and  in  oUicr  pUces  in  the  ilighlandi, 
8tcj>8  had  been  taken  towards  meeting  these  conditions  and  fostering 
secondary  education,  and  witli  excellent  results. 

Mr.  K.  W.  Duff,  M.P.  (Fetteresso),  agreed  very  much  with  what 
had  fallen  from  tlic  last  speaker,  for  he  thought  sufiicient  advantage  was 
not  taken  of  the  existing  powers,  which  Board  Schools  possessed,  of 
supplementing  secondary  education.     No  doubt  in  many  lai^  paridm 
there  were  a  number  of  small  primary  scliools  where  secondary  ednca- 
tion  could  not  be  attempted ;  but  at  least  one  large  school  mig^t  be 
found  in  each  parish  where  the  pupils  could  be  prepared  for  tlie  uniTer- 
sity.     That  was  the  case  in  his  own  parish,  a  large  one,  where  at  a  cotf 
of  4,000/.  a  school  had  been  erected ;  and  in  it  they  hoped,  under  the 
Act  of  1872,  to  prepare  pupils  for  the  universities.     The  able  addieii 
of  Lord  Yoimg,  and  that  di8cu.ssion,  would  doubtless  do  some  good  in 
showing  School  Boards  the  power  they  had  of  assisting  seoondvy  eda- 
cation  in  that  direction  ;  for  it  seemea  to  him  a  power  which,  in  maiij 
cases,  had  been  overlooked.     J  le  concurred  in  most  of  the  remarb  of 
his  friend.  Sir  Edward  Colebrooke,  who  had  taken  a  leading  part  in  adro- 
eating  the  improvement  of  secondary  education  in  Scotland ;  but  there 
was  one  point  on  which  Sir  Edward's  experience  differed  from  his  own. 
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Sir  Edward  had  spoken  of  a  willin^ess  on  tiie  part  of  the  public  to 
"bmit  to  higher  rates  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  good  secondary 
iucation.  His  own  constituents  had  not  aliown  that  willingness ;  and 
roughout  the  country,  he  believed,  the  ratepayers  had  only  manifested 
heir  williiigness  to  submit  to  higher  rates  on  being  first  satisfied  that 
all  the  r^onrces  at  present  existing  were  exhausted  ;  but  he  was  satis- 
fifd  that  there  was  a  feeling  in  the  country  that  those  resources  were 
not  exhausted.  The  first  step  towards  getting  rates  for  higher  education 
was  to  assure  the  public  that  every  8oiu*ce  of  income  for  that  purpoiie 
had  been  drained ;  and  the  way  to  do  that  was  to  carry  out  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Endowed  Schools  Commission.  He  hoped  that^  in 
AOOordADce  with  the  view  expressed  by  his  friend,  strong  pressure  would 
be  put  upon  Parliament  to  carry  out  those  recommendations ;  because 
unUl  that  was  done  the  feeling  would  prevail  that  the  existing  resources 
for  education  were  not  directed  into  their  proper  channels.  He  had 
supported  Lord  Young's  Bill,  but  he  had  always  regarded  that  measure 
AS  only  tJie  first  step  in  promoting  secondary  education ;  and  he  now 
lioped  that  the  work  would  be  completed  by  carrying  out  the  recom* 
loendationa  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Commisaioii. 

The  Rev.  Ciiajiles  McGhegok  (Aberdeen),  referring  to  the  remark 
a£  Mr.  Jolly,  tliat  one  of  the  highest  means  of  promoting  secondary 
education  was  to  improve  the  status  of  the  teacher,  said  the  problem 
had  been  solved  gradually  in  part  of  Scotland.  Within  recent  years, 
Uie  three  north-eastern  counties  had  held  a  most  prominent  position 
with  regard  to  education;  and  that  was  owing  to  the  opej^tion  of 
Dick's  bequest.  The  trustees  of  that  bequest  made  it  a  sine  quti  no/i, 
before  allowing  teachers  to  participate  in  the  advantiiges  of  the  grant, 
that  they  should  attain  to  a  high  degree  of  scholarship.  Before  hoping 
CO  advance  education,  they  must  elevate  the  status  of  the  teachers  them- 
ealves.  They  must  begin  by  working  not  from  the  circumference  to  the 
cenlre,  but  from  the  centre  to  the  circunrference.  The  centre  was  tlie 
fldiocilaiaBter,  and  in  primary  schools  they  must  elevate  the  character 
of  the  teachers.  And  a  great  means  towards  the  attainment  of  this 
end  would  be  the  payment  of  larger  salaries.  The  code  did  misclHef 
by  handicapping  all  the  higher  branches,  and  he  believed  a  great  deal 
might  be  done  by  giving  higher  grants  for  higher  education,  and  lower 
for  elementary.  That  was  a  matter  to  which  he  hoped  the  Association 
would  direct  its  attention.  With  reference  to  grants  given  to  pure 
Gaelic-«peaking  students,  in  regard  to  which  Professor  Laurie  had 
apoken,  his  own  opinion  was,  that  the  sooner  (iaelic  was  abolished  the 
better ;  nothing  was  more  preposterous  than  the  attempt  to  resuscitate 
Gaelic,  since  it  was  simply  galvanising  a  corpse;  and  the  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  Christian  Knowletlge  might  use  their  grants  to 
better  ttdvantii^e  than  tot  educating  purely  Gaelic-speaking  students. 

Mr.  C.  SlUArtT  PaRkku  (Fairlie)  thought  it  greatly  to  the  credit  of 
the  Association  that  the  discussion  had  been  eminently  practical ;  both  in 
defining  the  ideal  towards  which  they  should  work  in  the  future,  and 
io  pointing  to  improvements  that  might  be  made  at  once.  The  most 
practical  question  of  all,  however,  was  that  of  *  ways  and  raeans.^  He 
glad  that  so  high  an  authority  as  Lord  Young  was  not  startled  at 
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the  proposal  to  devote  public  funds  to  secondary  edacatioa,  thougli  hia 
lordHhip,  as  well  as  Sir  Alexander  Grant  and  Mr.  Duff,  was  of  ojnnioQ 
that  those  funds  were  not  immediately  amiable.  His  own  experieoee 
went  to  confirm  this.  He  believed  the  larger  ratepayers  would  strongly 
oppose  a  rate  for  the  support  of  secondary  education.  Neither  did  lie 
think  the  necessary  aid  would  be  obtained  from  the  Treasury.  Thaw 
remained  three  sources  that  might  be  available,  namely,  endowmeoti, 
private  liberality,  and  increased  fees.  But  private  liberality,  it  bid 
been  already  pointed  out,  was  at  a  standstill,  till  the  endowmoiti  were 
dealt  with,  and  much  the  same  was  the  case  with  respect  to  any  genenl 
increase  of  fees.  Sir  Alexander  Grant  seemed  to  feel  the  difficultj  that 
some  of  the  best  pupils  had  not  the  means  to  pay  increased  feei 
Had  the  endowments  been  properly  dealt  with,  that  diffictdty,  if  not 
removed  altogether,  would  have  been  considerably  diminished.  If  aome 
of  the  endowments  were  applied,  as  recommended  by  the  Commiaaioii 
on  which  he  had  served,  bursaries  would  be  granted  to  those  of  the 
humbler  clas.ses  most  likely  to  profit  by  the  hi^er  education ;  and  thea 
they  might  more  safely  increase  the  fees  for  the  rest  of  the  achooL 
There  was  one  other  source  from  which  funds  might  be  provided ;  old 
endowments  not  now  available  for  educational  purposes  might  be  made 
so.  To  give  an  instance  might  expose  him  to  the  risk  of  being  called 
a  communist,  if  not  a  thief.  lie  would,  however,  face  that  risk,  and 
would  invite  those  who  heard  him  to  be  accomplices.  In  Aberdeen,  there 
were  Guildry  funds  to  the  amount  of  48,000/.  Of  this,  about  18,0(Ktf. 
belonged  to  the  '  Guildry  Box ; '  and  that  portion  having  been  mb- 
scribed  by  the  members  of  the  Guild,  could  not  be  applied  to  a  pnWic 
purpose  unless  by  their  purely  spontaneous  liberality.  All  the  otfifir 
funds,  however,  partook  more  or  less  of  a  public  character,  the  greater 
part  having  been  accumulated  from  pa3rments  for  certain  privileges  in 
the  city.  These  funds  then,  or  some  ])ortion  of  them,  might  properly 
bo  devoted  U^  the  uhcs  of  higher  education  ;  but  in  order  to  do  so  it 
would  be  necessary  to  obtain  Parliamentary  powers.  Therefore,  they 
must  get  Parliament  to  appoint  an  Executive  Commission.  A  Bill  for 
that  purpose  would  encroach  but  little  on  the  time  of  Parliament. 
When  the  English  Endowed  Schools  Bill  was  brought  forward,  there 
was  a  short  discussion  on  the  second  reading ;  the  Bill  was  tihen  referred 
to  a  Select  Committee,  and  upon  returning  thence,  it  occupied  very 
little  of  the  time  of  the  House,  finally  passing  into  law  without  hardly 
any  interruption  of  the  other  business.  If  the  present  Lord  Advocate 
would  only  apply  his  mind  to  the  question  of  Scotch  endowments,  a 
similar  Bill  for  Scotland  might  soon  be  passed.  Something  like  s  pro- 
mise was  made  last  year  that  the  question  would  be  dealt  with ;  and  he 
hoped  all  persons  interested  in  promoting  education  would  press  for  the 
fulfilment  of  that  promise.  Lord  Young  had  associated  his  name  ht 
ever  with  the  history  of  Scottish  education ;  his  successor.  Lord 
Gordon,  might  have  done  so,  but  had  lost  the  chance.  It  now  remained  , 
for  the  present  Lord  Advocate,  if  he  cared  for  this  part  of  his  duties 
to  introduce  a  measure  which  would  give  power  to  apply  these  endow- 
ments, and  thus  render  more  effective  that  part  of  Lord  Young'a  Act 
which  related  to  higher  education. 
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Professor  John  Strutiiers  (Aberdeen),  referring  to  the  impression 
that  the  Act  of  1872  had  endangered  higher  education,  expressed  the  great 
obligation  which  the  countxy  lay  under  to  Lord  Young  for  that  measure. 
Nothing  was  required  to  be  added  to  the  logical  and  eloquent  address 
deliyered  by  his  lordship,  but  it  might  not  be  inopportune  to  point  out 
what  seemed  to  be  the  sources  of  the  cry,  which  implied  that  the  Act 
had  caused  injury  to  higher  education.  He  had  himself  watched  the 
TOUTCes  from  which  that  cry  had  come.  It  had  two  sources,  and  tw(» 
only.  In  reading  the  debates  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  Courts,  he 
had  observed  the  frequent  remark  that,  unless  Latin  and  Greek  were 
taught  in  the  elementary  schools  of  Scotland,  there  would  be  a  deficient 
supply  of  clergy ;  and  the  argument  was  actually  put  forth — the 
■peakers  seemingly  unaware  of  its  monstrous  and  selfiHh  nature — tliat 
Latin  and  Greek  should  be  thrust  down  the  throats  of  the  boys  of 
Scotland,  in  order  that  some  few  might  come  forward  as  students  for 
the  Churches.  It  was  unnecessary  to  point  out  how  few  came  forward 
in  the  Divinity  department  of  all  the  univerwties ;  and  it  was  surely 
bad  enough  that  the  whole  education  of  the  Arts  students  in  the  uni- 
venities  should  be  dominated  for  the  sake  of  a  few  Divinity  students, 
without  going  the  length  of  insisting  that  all  the  boys  of  Scotland 
dioold  be  taught  Latin  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  candidates  for  the 
ministry.  So  much  for  the  first  source  of  the  cry.  The  second  source 
was  the  classical  department  of  the  imiversities,  where  the  (]uestion 
was  raised,  *  How  are  the  benches  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  classes  to  be 
filled  if  these  languages  are  not  taught  as  heretofore  in  the  primary 
flcfaools  ? '  His  reply  was  :  tlic  way  to  fill  those  benches  was  to  modern- 
ise the  education ;  not  to  insist  on  retaining  an  antiquated  curriculum 
applicable  to  the  last  century,  but  to  adapt  it  to  modern  times,  as  had 
been  done  in  the  science  classes,  where  the  benches  were  full.  With 
regard  to  the  remark,  as  to  physiolog}-,  that  it  might  be  taught  in  three 
weeks,  he  might  say,  if  they  c<mld  get  as  much  nourishment  from  eat- 
ing a  beef-steak  in  a  few  minutes  as  by  chewing  shoe  leather  for  as 
many  years,  why  should  they  not  prefer  the  beef-steak  ?  Even  sup- 
posing that  so  importjint  a  science  could  be  so  easily  taught,  was  that 
any  argument  against  it  ?  He  niiiiiitained  that  physiology — a  know- 
ledge of  animal  structure  and  the  plienomena  of  life — was  of  greater 
importance  for  human  beings  than  Greek  and  Latin.  No  doubt  mnch  of 
what  wa3  now  called  physiolo^^y  was  of  the  nature  of  cramming ;  tht* 
instruction  was  only  in  its  infancy.  Jind  proper  teachers  were  wanted 
to  teach  it  well.  The  dcqartment  of  Science  and  Art  were  doing  i\ 
good  work  in  the  country,  by  way  of  improving  the  study;  but  what 
was  stiU  required  was  museums  Jind  other  suitable  means  of  practically 
pursuing  the  study  of  this  important  branch  of  knowledge.  It  wa- 
also  necessary  to  bring  students  under  the  influences  of  Science  while 
at  the  imiversities.  At  present  they  could  not  be  got  hold  of,  becau»^ 
they  were  so  much  occupied  with  Latin  and  Greek.  Some  efforts  had 
been  made  in  London,  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Huxley,  and 
also  in  Scotland.  AVitli  an  optional  curriculum,  teaching  of  physiolog}' 
and  other  science?  might  bo  placed  on  a  satisfactory  basis. 

Mr.  Rowland  Hamilton  (London),  in  movine  a  vote  of  thanks,  pointed 
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out  that  a  staff  below  that  iDdicated  in  the  Code  was  ao  obvioualj  b- 
Hilequate  that,  without  any  further  examination,  the  Groveminent  routed 
to  give  a  grant,  because  the  means  taken  to  earn  it  had  been  maniftitljr 
insufficient.  A  great  deal  more  than  the  minima  of  the  Act  wen  n- 
<)uired,  in  order  to  provide  means  which  could  fairly  be  expected  to  eno 
the  full  grants  allowed  by  the  department. 


PRIMARY   SCHOOL   ATTENDANCE. 

IVhat  are  the  Remedies  for  Irregular  Attendance  and  N(m- 
attendance  at  Primary  Schools?  By  WiLLlAM  Mitchell, 
one  of  the  Members  of  the  School  Board  of  Glasgow. 

IX  considering  the  remedies  which  are  likely  to  be  most  effec- 
tual in  dealing  with  the  irregular  attendance  and  the  dob- 
attendance  of  children  at  school  in  our  great  cities,  it  must  be 
kept  in  view  that  there  are  two  distinct  classes  of  such 
children. 

There  is,  first,  the  numerous  class  whose  education  is  or 
has  been  neglected  from  the  thoughtlessness^  carelessness,  or 
ignorance  of  their  parents. 

For  this  class  a  sufficient  remedy  is  found  in  the  bringing 
under  and  keeping  under  the  notice  of  the  parents  the  require- 
ments of  the  Education  Act,  with  the  corresponding  penaltia 
in  case  of  continued  neglect. 

The  system  adopted  by  the  Glasgow  School  Board  for  detl- 
ing  with  such  parents,  and  keeping  them  alive  to  a  sense  of 
their  duty,  is  simple  and  effective.  It  has  been  in  operation 
for  three  years,  and  we  find  that  it  still  suits  the  purpose 
admirably. 

I  described  this  system  at  considerable  length  in  a  Paper 
which  1  had  the  honour  of  reading  before  this  Association 
at  its  meeting  in  Glasgow ;  and,  as  I  desire  to  devote  this 
Paper  chiefly  to  the  other  class  of  children,  I  will  only  brieflj 
indicate  in  outline  what  is  our  mode  of  procedure. 

First,  an  Educational  Census  is  taken  once  in  tliree  years, 
when  every  district  in  the  city  and  every  family  is  visited,  and 
the  particulars  of  the  children  and  the  state  of  their  education 
carefully  scheduled. 

Based  upon  this  inquiry,  there  is  the  Defaulters'  Book,  in 
which  all  cases  of  default  are  carefully  noted. 

Then  there  follows  the  call  upon  these  defaulting  parents. 
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with  remonstrance  and  warning  by  the  School  Board  Officer, 
which  has  the  effect  of  largely  reducing  their  number. 

Those  who  remain  in  default  are  served  with  a  printed  form, 
acenmpanied  by  a  paper  containing  a  few  short  narratives  of 
the  result  of  past  prosecutions.  This  etill  further  reduces  the 
number. 

As  a  last  resource,  we  snnamou  the  residue  to  meetings  of 
the  Boai-d^  held  in  the  special  districts  in  which  the  defaulters 
reside.  These  meetings  have  always  an  excellent  effect  upon 
the  parents,  who  are  patiently  and  considerately  dealt  with* 
and  directed*  in  cases  of  difficulty,  how  best  to  proceed. 
Volumes  might  be  written  narrating  the  strange  and  varie<l 
experience  the  Board  has  enconnterett  at  these  meeting»s,  and 
tio  more  interesting  or  instructive  picture  of  social  life,  in  its 
lAOSt  distressing  aspects,  could  anywhere  be  found.  The  meet- 
take  place  about  once  a  fortnight.  The  number  of  defaults 
parents  summoned  to  one  meeting  varies  from  20  to  100, 
according  to  circumstances. 

Only  in  very  gross  and  flagrant  cases  have  the  Glasgow 
Board  resorted  to  prosecution.  In  itself,  and  as  a  remedial 
iDeasure,  1  have  no  faith  in  prosecutions  :  but  they  act  in  a 
very  wholesome  manner  in  the  way  of  warning  stilt'-neoked 
defaulters  of  the  danger  they  incur  in  any  longer  deferring 
the  duties  they  owe  to  their  children. 

The  effect  uf  what  we  call  this,  our  ordinary  dealing,  has 
i)6eu  to  increase  the  numbers  on  the  School  rolls  in  (Glasgow, 
during  the  last  four  years,  from  52,000  to  64,000  children > 
Nrith  an  average  attendance  of  about  82  per  cent. 

The  imjiortant  fact,  however,  must  be  kept  steadily  in  view, 
that  it  takes  constant  and  sustained  eltbrt  on  the  part  of  the 
>Sch(Hjl  Board  and  its  o  flic  el's  to  keep  the  attendance  up  to  this 
Qumber*  It  is  one  thing  to  get  children  to  school^//  is  fjuitt 
^^nother  and  quite  a  different  thiuf/  to  keep  them  there*  To 
''feet  this  desirable  end,  it  is  an  absolute  necessity  that  Schoi*! 
Boftrda — in  addition  to  the  oversight  which  they  exercise,  iu 
•^peet  to  regular  attendance  in  their  own  schools — should  bt* 
*^tt  the  most  friendly  terms,  in  regard  to  this  important  matter, 
^^  the  managers  and  teachers  of  «//  the  schools  in  their 
♦Jwtricts.  I  am  glad  to  say  this  is  the  posiiion  we  occupy  in 
^rlsagow*  On  a  fixed  day  every  week  an  officer  calls  at  the 
schools  111  his  district,  wlietlier  connected  with  the  Board  or 
'**>t*  and  receives  fi-oui  the  head  teacher  a  list  of  the  children 
^*'nu  have  absented  themselves,  or  who  have  been  irregular  in 
'**c»r  attendance  during  the  previous  week.  The  officer,  at 
the  eame  time,  acquaints  the  teacher   witli   the  result  of  lusi 
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inquiries  in  connection  with  the  list  of  the  previous  week. 
In  this  way  a  regular  correspondence  is  kept  up  between  the 
schools  and  the  School  Boara. 

Haiing  reached  this  point  I  may  say  that,  while  this  our 
ordinary  dealing  has  been  attended  with  the  best  effects  is 
regards  the  greater  number  of  children  and  parents  in  defiudt, 
there  is  a  class  of  children  for  whom  it  has  not  been  found  an 
effectual  remedy,  and  for  whose  welfare  other  means  have  to 
be  considered.  I  will  devote  the  rest  of  my  Paper  to  the  con- 
sideration of  this  class,  and  the  remedies  required  on  t^eir 
behalf. 

Although  we  have  got  12,000  to  14,000  additional  children 
to  school,  we  consider  that  there  are  still  about  8,000  children 
whose  education  is  being  vei*v  much,  if  not  altogether  neglected; 
and  it  is  to  these  the  energies  of  School  Boards  will  liave  to 
be  directed  in  coming  years.  This  class  consists  of  vagrut 
neglected  and  destitute  children  who  are  orphans  or  have 
been  abandoned  by  their  parents,  or  whose  parents  are  intem- 

fierate  and  ill-bchaved,  and  upon  whom  ordinary  dealing  h» 
itde  effect. 

The  circumstances  in  which  such  children  are  found  may  be 
stated  as  follows: — Playing,  idling,  or  wandering  about  tlie 
streets ;  selling  sticks,  matches,  newspapers,  or  other  articles, 
and  frequently  begging  when  they  find  opportunity ;  engiced 
in  I)owIin<r  alleys  or  billiard  rooms,  and  so  on,  and  this  often 
till  past  midnight. 

The  difficulties  in  dealing  with  parents  of  this  class  of 
children  consist,  first  of  all,  in  their  migratory  habits.  Pro- 
ceedings  may  be  instituted  against  them  this  week — next  week 
they  are  gone  no  one  knows  whither.  It  is  no  uncommon 
thing  for  our  officers  to  be  baffled  by  700  or  800  removals  in  % 
single  month. 

Then  there  is  the  difficulty  of  intemperance.  What  effect 
has  any  ordinary  dealing  upon  a  poor  debased  drunkard? 
People  keej)  crying  to  us.  Prosecute,  prosecute.  Those  lAo 
know  the  habits  of  such  people  best,  know  too  well  that  yon 
may  prosecute  and  punish,  but  you  will  never  in  this  wiy 
reform,  never  effect  the  object  which  is  really  the  only  one 
worth  keeping  in  view,  viz.  the  education  of  the  poor  children. 

The  greatest  difficulty  of  all,  however,  connected  with  this 
class,  lies  in  the  facilities  which  exist  for  the  parents  earning 
money  by  the  undue  employment  in  various  ways  of  children 
of  the  most  tender  years.  This  lies  as  a  worm  at  the  root  of 
numberless  remedies  which  are  devised  in  the  interests  of 
neglected  children.      You   may  multiply  agencies — you  may 
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increase  the  number  and  variety  of  your  industrial  schools  — 
you  may  plant  truant  schools  and  day  feeding  schools^  as  they 
are  doing  in  England,  and  by  doing  this  you  will  have  done 
much;  but  your  best  efforts  will  be  frustrated  as  long  as 
this  demoralising  practice  prevails,  and  until  legislation  steps 
in  and  prevents  the  labour  by  which  poor  children  of  seven 
years  and  upwards  are  enabled  to  earn  sums  varying  from 
6d!.  to  28.  a  day  for  their  ill-behaved  and  intemperate  parents. 

Many  a  poor  neglected  child  have  we  seen  brought  before 
us  for  whom  ample  provision  would  have  been  found  in  one  or 
other  of  the  charitable  institutions  of  the  city ;  but  the  parent 
or  guardian  thought  far  more  of  the  daily  coppers  the  poor 
child  could  earn  than  of  the  welfare  or  education  of  the  child. 

Take,  for  example,  such  illustrations  as  the  following : — 

Two  brothers,  aged  respectively  eight  and  eleven  years,  are 
employed  by  a  newsagent  in  Glasgow.  They  commence  to 
sell  the  morning  papers  on  the  streets  at  7  a.m.,  and  require 
t4)  sell  a  given  number  before  they  return  home.  They  are 
then  sent  to  school  for  a  few  hours  to  avoid  prosecution.  In 
the  afternoon  they  commence  to  vend  the  evening  papers,  and 
must  remain  on  the  streets  until  they  have  disposed  of  seven 
dozen  at  least.  They  have  been  found  on  the  streets  betwixt 
twelve  midnight  and  one  o'clock,  having  papers  to  dispose  of, 
being  balance  of  the  allotted  quantity  remaining  unsold.  We 
have  seen  fifty  such  cases  on  the  streets  at  one  time,  and  if 
they  fail  in  making  a  sale  of  their  newspapers,  they  have 
recourse  to  a  system  of  importuning  and  begging  from  anyone 
likely  to  help  them. 

Here  is  the  representative  of  another  class : — A  boy,  nine 
years  of  age,  is  engaged  by  a  workman  to  assist  him  at  his 
work  in  an  outside  shed.  The  boy  is  not  recognised  by  the 
workman's  employer,  his  wages  being  included  in  that  of  the 
workman,  who  is  paid  by  the  quantity  of  work  turned  out. 
The  parent  refuses  to  take  the  boy  from  work,  and  the  work- 
man declines  to  discharge  him.  Prosecution,  in  such  cases, 
when  the  parents  are  traced,  no  doubt,  may  follow ;  but  the 
temptation  to  ill-behaved  parents  thus  to  earn  money  by  theii* 
young  children  is  very  great,  and  leads  to  constant  neglect  of 
their  education. 

A  boy,  aged  eleven  years,  the  son  of  a  labourer,  is  engaged 
from  twelve  o'clock  noon  to  two  o'clock  the  following  mormng 
in  a  bowling  alley.  He  earns  65.  per  week.  The  father, 
whose  wage  is  20«.  per  week,  pleads,  as  an  excuse,  that  he  is 
poor,  and  requires  the  boy's  wages.  Such  boys,  when  pressed 
by  llie  School  Board  officers,  are  found  giving  some  degree 
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of  irregular  attendance  at  school,  thereby  screening  their 
parents  from  prosecution;  but  such  attendance,  aa  far  it 
education  goes,  is  scarcely  worthy   of  the  name. 

Little  girls,  aged  eight  and  nine  years,  are  engaged  at  the 
pantomimes  from  the  month  of  October  to  end  oT  February. 
The  rehearsals  are  conducted  during  the  forenoon  and  after* 
noon,  and  subsequently,  during  the  season,  they  are  kept  to 
a  late  hour  every  night.  Some  parents  do  not  require  the 
earnings  of  the  children,  but  the  vanity  of  seeing  them  on  t 
public  platform  in  gaudy  costumes,  gives  them  evident  satis- 
faction. The  mother  of  one  of  the  children  was  proud  to  tell 
one  of  our  officers  that  her  daughter  was  a  princess.  The  em- 
ployment of  children  in  this  way  forms  a  serious  intermptioD 
to  their  education. 

The  difficulty  of  this  state  of  things  is  aggravated  by  the 
possibility  of  getting  such  children  to  give  a  perfunctory  and 
irregular  attendance  at  school,  which  enables  the  parents  to 
avoid  prosecution  and  to  evade  any  effectual  dealing  by  the 
School  Board. 

I  have  probably  said  enough  about  the  condition  and  dr- 
cumstances  of  this  class  of  children,  and  I  may  devote  my  re- 
maining remarks  to  proposed  remedies. 

For  a  certain  number  of  neglected  and  obstreperous  children, 
there  is  no  other  remedy  than  the  industrial  school,  where,  for 
a  fixed  period  of  years,  they  must  be  trained  and  educated,  not 
only  in  the  three  R's,  but  in  manners,  in  morals,  and  in  r^ 
ligion.  I  have  little  confidence  in  any  education  which  does 
not  inculcate  the  love  of  God,  the  fear  of  God,  and  the  keep- 
ing of  His  commandments  ;  and  if  there  are  children  in  this 
world  who,  more  than  all  others,  need  an  education  combining 
moral  and  religious  training  with  secular  instruction,  it  is  this 
neglected  class,  who,  through  the  ill-behaviour  of  their  parents, 
have  been  brought  into  their  present  miserable  plight. 

The  variety  of  industrial  and  reformatory  schools,  including 
that  excellent  institution,  the  training-ship,  is  not  the  subject 
immediately  before  me,  and  I  shall  not  diverge  into  the  in- 
teresting questions  that  may  be  raised  in  connection  with  these. 
Kut  I  wish  to  speak  of  one  class  of  such  schools  to  which  I 
attach  high  value,  and  which,  I  believe,  will  in  future  ent^ 
largely  into  the  remedial  pharmacopceia  of  educationists. 

I  refer  to  what  are  called  Day  Industrial  Schools. 

There  are  innumerable  instances  where  such  schools  would 
be  found  of  immense  benefit.      Many  cases  exist  where,  iT 
families  were  tided  over  a  few  months — during  which  througlk. 
ill  health,  or  bad  trade,  or  bad  conduct,  they  may  have  got  into 
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temporarj  embarrassment  or  difficulty — and  their  children  sup- 
plied with  the  necessaries  of  life  and  gent  to  school,  they  would 
get  over  their  trials  and  difficulties,  and  be  quite  willing  to 
resume  the  care  of  their  own  children. 

It  18  an  evil,  committing  a  child  for  fi  v^e,  six,  or  seven  years 
to  an  industrial  school,  where  it  is  both  a  possible,  and,  in 
many  cases,  a  probable  event  that  lnn»  before  the  expiry  of  that 
time  the  evil  habits  of  the  child  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
parents  may  be  radically  changed. 

I  am  aware  that  by  going  through  certain  forms  children 
may  be  discharged  from  industrial  schools  after  eighteen 
months'  residence  there,  but  the  burden  of  inquiry  and  inves^- 
tigation  rests  with  the  officials,  and  they  have  usually  quitf 
enough  to  occupy  them  without  watching  and  considering  the 
circumstances  of  the  families  of  the  children  committed  t^o  their 
rcare. 

We  have  one  Day  Industrial  School  in  Glasgow,  carried  on 
ty  a  voluntary  association.  I  wish  we  had  several  more.  Such 
institutions  may  be  very  simply  conducted*  for  this  reasc»n 
mainly,  that  they  require  no  educationa!  machinery.  The 
children,  for  example,  in  the  one  to  which  I  have  referred,  and 
who  are  gathered  by  Christian  friends  out  of  a  certain  area  of 
the  city,  and  whose  cases  are  always  carefully  inquired  into,  go 
early  in  the  day  to  the  institution,  where  they  are  fed  and  put 
through  such  cleansing  operations  as  are  necessary.  They  have 
religious  exercises  and  a  certain  amount  of  careful  training  in 
manners,  morals,  and  simple  industrial  work*  They  are  sent 
out  to  a  neighbouring  Board  School,  sjiecially  suited  for  this 
class  of  children,  where  the  fees  are  made  the  lowest  |iossible. 
They  return  to  the  institution  in  the  afternoon,  to  be  again  fed 
and  cared  for,  and  they  are  sent  home  at  an  early  hour  in  the 
evening. 

From  150  to  200  waifs  are  thus  dealt  with  in  one  district 
mth  the  most  satisfactory  result, — the  head  teacher  of  the  Board 
School  to  which  they  are  sent  having  assured  me  that  these 
children  were  quite  equal  in  attendance  and  proficiency  to  his 
other  children.  I  wcmld,  accordingly,  strongly  emphasise  the 
Day  Industrial  School  as  an  important  remedial  measure  in 
connection  with  a  large  number  of  children. 

Let  me  say,  before  ]rassing  from  this  subject,  that  I  am  far 
from  desiring  that  the  care  and  management  of*  Industrial 
Schoids,  of  whatever  kind,  should  pass  into  the  hands  of  Schn^l 
Boards, — they  have  a  sufficient  burden  and  responsibility 
already.  The  directors  of  Industrial  and  Reformatory  Institu- 
tions are  generally  the  best  men  that  can  be  found  for  such 
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duties.  I  think  it  would  be  a  thousand  pities  to  transfer  the 
sympathy,  aid,  and  wise  counsel  which  such  men  bring  to  the 
work,  to  the  somewhat  official  and  formal  management  of  School 
Boards.  What  would  be  most  desirable  is  harmony^  oo-openh 
tion,  and  certain  practical  relations  subsisting  between  the  twa 
I  am  persuaded  that  it  is  in  this  direction  the  best  solutioii  of 
our  difficulties  will  be  found.  All  I  would  ask  in  the  School 
Board  interest  is,  that  when  aid  is  given  either  by  Govemme&t 
or  by  public  assessment,  regulations  should  be  made  whereby 
School  Boards  should  have  the  power  of  sending,  under  certain 
restrictions,  a  limited  number  of  suitable  children,  whose  cimb 
have  been  specially  brought  under  their  notice. 

The  closing  remarks  which  I  would  make  bear  upon  t 
remedy  which  I  look  upon  as  of  the  very  greatest  importance, 
and  that  is,  legislation  to  prevent  undue  and  oppressive  labour 
on  the  part  of  all  children  of  tender  years. 

This  is  the  direction  in  which  the  Glasgow  School  Board 
has  been  moving  recently  in  connection  with  the  Factories 
and  Workshops  Bill,  which  was  before  Parliament  last  Session, 
but  which  was  withdrawn  from  want  of  time  to  have  it  fully 
considered. 

A  re];>ort  of  amendments  suggested  by  the  Glasgow  School 
Board  was  prepared,  printed,  ana  laid  before  the  Home  Secre- 
tary, and,  on  the  whole,  favourably  received.  Copies  of  that 
report  were  forwarded  to  all  the  School  Boards  of  Scotland, 
and  may  be  had  by  parties  interested  on  application  to  the 
Clerk  of  the  Glasgow  School  Board. 

The  particular  point,  on  which  a  great  deal  of  pressure  most 
still  be  brought  to  hear,  is  that  which  refers  to  the  absolute 
necessity  of  making  provision  in  the  new  Bill,  not  only  for  the 
protection  of  a  certain  number  of  children  found  in  factories 
and  workshops,  but  for  the  protection  of  all  the  children  of 
tender  years  in  the  land,  whether  in  city  or  country^  againfit 
undue  and  oppressive  employment. 

Our  legislators  had  jmrt  of  their  time  last  Session  occupied 
in  considering  the  case  of  poor  Italian  children  dragged  nom 
their  homes  by  wretched  padroni^  who  make  merchandise  of 
them  in  our  cities  and  towns.  All  honour  to  our  legislators  for 
this ;  but  let  them  not  lose  sight  of  the  poor  little  wandererBSt 
home,  who  are  sent  out  and  kept  out  on  our  streets  at  all  houn 
of  the  night,  during  the  rains  of  summer  and  the  cold  of  winter, 
to  pursue  a  traffic  in  matches  and  papers  and  begging,  ontfl 
they  can  realise  the  requisite  number  of  coppers  to  their  miae- 
rable  parents.  What  we  have  asked,  and  what  we  mean  to 
press  lor  next  Session,  is  that  such  provisions  be  made  in  the 
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new  Factories  and  Work^ho])s  Bill  as  shall  secure  the  preveii- 
tioo  or  regulation  of  the  employment  of  children  ;  more  espe- 
etatly^  Firsts  as  regards  the  age  under  which  it  will  be  unlawful 
for  am/  child  to  be  employed  for  the  purposes  of  gain  ;  and. 
Second^  As  regards  the  hour  at  night  beyond  which  it  shaU  he 
an  lawful  to  employ  any  child  or  young  person  for  such  pur- 
poses, unless  in  a  trade  or  employment  specially  exempted  by 
one  of  Her  Majesty's  Secretaires  of  State* 

The  clause  in  the  Bill  recently  before  Parliament  dealing 
with  this  question,  in  the  case  of  factory  and  workshop  children, 
is  aa  follows: — 

Clause  18,  page  9. — A  child  under  the  age  of  ten  ymrs  shall  not  be 
employed  in  a  iactory  or  workshop. 

There  is  no  good  reason  why  the  same  age  should  not  be  made 
applicable  to  all  children  empoyed  for  the  purpose  of  gain, 
although  outside  of  factories  and  workshops. 

Ab  to  the  hour  at  night  beyond  which  no  cliild  between  the 
ages  often  and  thirteen  should  be  employed,  the  provision  of 
the  same  Bill  is  as  follows  i-^ 

Clause  ld»  reg.  4,— The  period  of  employment  for  a  child  sliall  be 
a  period  not  exceeding  six  hours  and  a-ha!/,  between  six  o^clock  m  the 
tDoroing  and  one  o'clock  in  the  alternoon.  or  between  noon  and  tlie 
hour  of  eight  in  the  evening. 

The  above  provision  is  only  applicable  to  factories  and 
workshops  children.  The  amcmlment  suggested  by  the  Glas- 
gow School  Board  is  surely  the  least  tliat  might  be  adopted  in 
the  interest  of  all  children^  viz.,  that  a  fixed  hour — say  eight 
oVlock^ — be  the  latest  at  which  they  shall  be  allowed  to  be  on 
the  streets  for  purposes  of  gain. 

I  know  the  kind  of  objections  which  will  be  urged,  such 
as  that  children  are  constantly  employed  at  home  *  cleaning  the 
house,'  *  blacking  father's  boots,'  '  going  a  message  for  mother/ 
&c,,  &C. ;  and  we  shall  be  asked  ironically,  is  there  to  be  a 
penalty  attached  to  employment  of  this  kind,  aiKl  will  little 
Mary  not  to  be  allowed  to  hold  the  baby  after  eight  o'clock  at 
night? 

There  is  almost  no  social  legislation  against  wluch  the  shafts 
of  ridicule  may  not  be  flown ;  but  it  is  a  sufficient  answer  t*> 
say  that  no  legislation  is  asked  or  will  be  granted  which  could 
pcissiblf  bear  so  overstrained  an  interpretation. 

The  greatest  obstacle  %ve  shall  have  to  overcome  in  getting 
such  clauses  introduced,  lies  in  the  difficulties  which  the  Home 
Secretary  sees  in  the  admiuistration  of  such  a  law\  He  stated 
to  our  deputation  that  it  would  require  an  army  of  inspectors. 
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I  do  not  underrate  these  difficulties  at  all ;  but  I  think  thef 
may  be  oyercome.  Even  if  they  could  not  be  entirely  so,  let 
us  have  a  good  law  to  begin  with,  and  improye  the  adminift. 
tration  of  it  as  we  go  along. 

My  own  impression,  and  the  impression  of  others  who  htte 
been  acting  with  us  in  this  matter, — and  here  I  would  refer  to 
the  admirable  support  we  received  from  Mr.  Whitelaw,  M.P., 
one  of  our  Glasgow  members,  in  pressing  this  matter  on  the 
attention  of  Government, — well,  his  and  our  impression  is,  that 
the  very  fact  of  there  being  such  a  law  would,  to  a  very  great 
extent,  operate  in  the  direction  we  desire. 

But  again,  there  would  scarcely  be  more  difficulty  in  adminis- 
tering such  a  law  than  in  administering  the  provisions  of  the 
proposed  new  Workshops  Bill.  A  workship  is  defined  to  be 
^  any  premises,  room,  or  place  in  which  any  handicraft  is  carried 
on,'  even  if  in  *  the  open  air.'  Will  it  be  asserted  that  any- 
thing approaching  to  complete  inspection  can  overtake  such  a 
wide  area  as  that  ?  The  fact  is,  that  it  would  be  easier  to 
administer  the  law  if  made  applicable  to  all  children,  than  to 
do  so  when  it  is  confined  to  children  restricted  within  the  area 
of  a  workshop  of  such  elastic  definition. 

But  further,  in  the  Industrial  Schools  Act  no  difficulty  ha& 
been  experienced  as  regards  children  who  come  under  its  pro- 
visions, although  no  inspectors  or  officers  are  employed  to  carrj 
them  out.  Any  person  interested  may  take  the  matter  ud, 
and,  as  regards  Glasgow,  this  provision  has  wrought  exceed- 
ingly well,  and  probably  better  than  if  special  inspectors  had 
been  appointed  for  the  purpose. 

It  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance  that  this  questioD 
should  be  taken  up  now  in  connection  with  the  Bill  to  be  laid 
before  Parliament,  and  not  only  by  the  School  Board  of  Glas- 
gow, but  by  all  the  School  Boards  of  the  country.  It  maybe 
many  years  before  another  Bill  affecting  the  laws  of  labour  is 
introduced,  and  it  is  certain  that  no  amendment  of  the  Educa- 
tion Bill  can  properly  deal  with  such  a  question. 

Finally,  in  devising  remedies,  it  must  not  be  lost  sight  of 
that  already  a  great  deal  is  being  done  in  our  great  cities  by 
voluntary  and  charitable  agencies  in  the  interests  of  poor  and 
neglected  children.  In  Glasgow,  outside  of  the  I^arochial 
Boards,  who,  by  the  way,  provide  for  the  education  of  about 
2,300  children,  there  are  no  fewer  than  about  5,000  children 
for  whom  free  education  is  provided  through  the  instrumentality 
of  the  different  industrial,  endowed,  and  charitable  institutionft- 
of  the  city.  This  shows  the  necessity  of  great  care  in  providing 
new  remedies,  lest  injury  be  done  to  those  which  already  exist. 
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^  would  be  a  thousand  pities  if  the  idea  were  taking  hold  of 
le  pablio  mind  that  School  Boards  can  ever  do  officially  and 
^ialfttiyely  all  the  charitable  Christian  work  for  poor  neglected 
iildren  which  is  now  being  done  by  existing  voluntary  agencies. 
chool  Boards  and  all  such  agencies  ought  rather  to  pro- 
oke  and  stimulate  one  another  to  more  earnest  and  constant 
BTorL 

The  practical  conclusion  to  which  my  Paper  points,  and 
rhich,  in  closing,  I  would  urge  upon  this  honourable  Associa^ 
ion,  may  be  smnmed  up  in  these  two  sentences : — 

Let  there  be  Day  Industrial  Schools  established  in  our 
mat  cities  by  voluntary  agency,  assisted  and  supplemented  by 
Government  grant  and  local  assessment. 

Let  the  Legislature  in  their  new  Factory  Amendment  Bill 
provide  against  the  undue  and  oppressive  labour  of  all  children 
of  tender  years. 


On  the  Same.     By  Geoboe  Leith. 

IT  is  a  fact  to  be  regretted,  but  nevertheless  a  fact,  that  to- 
day— after  the  Education  Act  of  1872  has  been  in  opera- 
l3Qp  for  five  years — we  are  face  to  face  with  the  social  gangrene 
it  was  designed  to  cure.  A  great  deal  has  been  done  in  the 
way  of  reducing  its  evils,  but  a  glance  at  our  educational 
statistics  too  plainly  shows  that  much  yet  remains  to  be  accom- 
plished. This,  I  say,  is  matter  for  regret,  not  for  surprise ; 
for  no  measure,  however  perfect,  that  aims  at  coercion  can  be 
immediately  and  perfectly  successful.  The  Compulsory  Clause 
has  done  much  good  work  quietly  and  well,  and  ultimately,  I 
have  no  doubt,  would  work  its  way  to  the  very  root  of  the 
evil ;  so  that  the  question  before  us  appears  to  me  to  resolve 
itself  into  this: — How  best  may  we  give  effect  to  its  pro- 
visions ;  what  other  influences  may  be  brought  to  bear  in  the 
same  direction,  and  how  may  these  influences  be  best  exerted  ? 
The  solution  of  such  a  problem  evidently  lies  beyond  the 
domain  of  mere  theorists,  and  Avithin  the  scope  and  power  of 
practical  educationists — the  Educational  Executive  of  the 
country,  from  *  My  Lords '  in  Whitehall  to  the  humblest 
village  teacher.  Nay,  to  my  prejudiced  eyes  the  balance  of 
power  in  the  matter  inclines  to  the  lower  end  of  the  scale.  To 
School  Board  members.  School  Board  oflScers  and  teachers — 
tie  men  who  have  daily  to  encounter  and  overcome  the  difli- 
coltiee  presented  by  this  great  social  problem — society  looks^ 
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and  justly  so,  for  a  solution.  Let  it  be  my  apology,  then,  for 
presuming  to  speak  upon  a  subject  of  such  importance  and 
l)efore  such  an  audience,  that  in  doing  so  I  shall  attempt  to 
^ive  the  result  of  some  experience  and  observation  as  a  teaclier 
in  a  town  and  in  a  district  where  unfortunately  there  are  ample 
opportunities  for  acquiring  both.  I  will  naturally,  I  may  say 
necessarily,  take  a  professional  view  of  the  subject ;  but  if  I 
succeed  in  avoiding  our  professional  weaknesses,  this  may  be  % 
recommendation  rather  than  otherwise. 

For  our  present  purpose  we  may  divide  the  children  attending 
primary  schools  in  our  cities  and  burghs  into  three  classes:— 
( 1 )  children  who  from  habit  and  circumstances  are  normally 
regular  and  constant  in  their  attendance ;  (2)  children  whoie 
names  are  constantly  on  the  school  roll-book,  but  whose  attend- 
ance may  be  described  as  ^  normally  irregular ;'  and  (3)  chil- 
dren who,  as  the  result  of  home  influence  and  training,  would 
never  enter  a  school  door— whose  normal  state  is  idle  ignorance, 
or  something  worse.  In  different  towns,  and  in  different  dis- 
tricts of  the  same  town,  the  first  or  the  lastpreponderates; 
the  second  appears  to  be  a  fixed  quantity.  W  ith  these  three 
classes  we  have  to  deal,  together  and  separately ;  but  at  pre- 
sent particularly  with  the  second  and  third. 

^  To  know  the  disease  is  half  the  cure,'  the  proverb  has  it; 
and  in  a  word  or  two  I  will  describe  the  symptoms  before  pro- 
ceeding to  speak  of  the  cause  or  the  cure. 

The  *  irregular  pupil '  has  generally  a  weakly  mother  who 
requires  a  very  great  deal  of  help.  She  has  a  number  of 
delicate  brothers  and  sisters  who  require  a  wonderful  amoQDt 
of  nursing.  She  is  very  liable  to  catch  colds,  and  is  a  martyr 
to  *  sore  heads.'  *  Washing  day  '  occurs  twice  in  a  week,  and 
half  the  family  is  kept  to  assist.  The  irregular  pupil  is  blessed 
with  many  relations,  near  and  far  off;  and  if  a  father's  second 
cousin  happens  to  visit  them,  the  whole  family  is  kept  at  home 
in  consequence.  John  is  absent  to-day,  because  he  had  to  go 
with  his  father's  dinner ;  and  Mary  will  be  absent  to-morrow, 
if  she  has  to  go  to  the  *  shop ' — for  two  red-herrings,  perhqis. 

These  are  not  exaggerations.  The  most  trivial  incidents 
of  daily  life  are  considered  of  sufficient  importance  to  keep 
children  from  school.  In  the  eyes  of  the  law  the  education  rf 
such  children  is  not  being  neglected.  One  week  with  another 
they  make  six  attendances  out  of  ten,  and  the  Board  is  power- 
less. By  Her  Majesty's  Inspector  these  children  who  may 
only  have  attended  251  times  in  a  year  are  examined  by  tl^ 
tests  applied  to  children  who  have  attended  400  times,  and  the 
blame  is  laid  too  oflen  at  the  teacher's  door. 
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The  thii"d  class  includes  generally  the  lowest  strata  of 
society,  the  rising  generation  of  roughs  and  roi^dies— children 
whose  parents  are  habitues  of  our  police-courts,  who&e  home 
training  (if  they  have  any)  Is  pernicious  fii^st  and  last,  whose 
education  consists  in  knowing  best  liow  to  break  or  evade  the 
law,  who  are  taught  to  oppose  everything  that  savours  of 
order  or  restraint.  Such  children  are  brought  to  school  at  the 
age  of  eight  or  nine  years  by  a  parent  who  iiitnxluces  himself 
and  his  hopeful  son  to  the  world  of  letters  by  presenting  to 
the  teacher  an  injunction  he  has  received  froui  the  School 
Board. 

The  boy  is  enrolled,  the  paper  is  signed,  and  the  Board 
oflScer  is  pacified,  A  week  passes,  and  the  officer's  prot^f^e 
disappears.  Excuses  are  forthcomings  promises  are  made  and 
broken.  He  is  reported,  A  week  or  two  ])asscs  and  be  pre- 
sents himself  at  the  door  again  with  a  fresh  document,  having 
saved  three  weeks'  school  fees,  and  earned  5>\  by  selling 
newspapers^  or  less  honestly.  And  so  the  game  goes  on  for  a 
year  or  two.  At  last  he  is  thirteen,  and  he  is  off  to  work, 
having  finished  his  education. 

This,  I  regret  to  say^  is  by  no  means  an  imaginary  or  ex- 
ceptional case  in  nearly  all  our  primary  schools.  In  both  cases 
the  legal  machinery  of  the  Education  Act  is  practically  iii- 
uperative ;  in  so  far  is  the  Act  a  failure. 

The  cure  of  such  a  chronic  and  persistent  malady,  eating 
into  the  core  of  society,  is  not  a  thing  that  can  be  effected 
off'-hand  by  educational  ductors,  registered  or  euiplricah 
The  cause  is  not  far  to  seek,  but  the  cure  must  be  slow  of 
accomplishment. 

Generally  speaking,  the  cause  of  irregular  and  non- 
attendance  is  simply  indifference  on  the  part  of  parenta.  They 
themselves  do  not  possess,  and  cannot  adequately  appreciate 
the  value  to  their  children  of  a  good  education.  Conjoined 
with  thb,  there  is  often  a  kind  of  unthinking  avarice — a  greed 
of  gain.  There  are  many  cases^  I  know,  where  in  large 
families  the  elder  children  needs  must  go  and  work  for 
bread  to  feed  the  younger  ones;  but  there  arc  many  more 
caaes  where  a  thoughtful  and  well-meaning  parent,  that  he  may 
gather  u  few  [jounds  to  leave  behind  him,  sends  his  boy  to 
work  for  a  paltry  shilling  or  two  per  week,  when  by  keeping 
him  a  year  or  two  longer  at  school  he  might  give  his  son  a  for- 
tune, far  more  real  and  infinitely  more  valuable  than  any  he 
could  bequeath.  Against  such  well-meauing  folly,  ministers, 
masters,  and  men  of  influence  in  every  sphere,  should  lift  up 
their  voice,  if  they  wish  the  rising  generation  well. 
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In  the  second  case  I  described  the  causes  are  comiiionlj 
ignorance  and  improvidence.  The  parents  are  difficult  of 
access,  and  frequently  incapable  of  being  influenced  by  reaioo 
or  advice.  Ignorance  begets  ignorance,  intemperance,  and 
improvidence;  and  these  make  education  almoBt  impossibk^ 
unless  the  strong  hand  of  the  law  interfere  and  snatch  the  chil- 
dren from  the  tender  mercies  of  their  parents. 

Having  said  so  much,  it  will  reamly  appear  that  the  edu- 
cation of  the  present  is  the  ultimate  hope  and  promise  of  the 
education  of  succeeding  generations.  But  it  is  more.  The 
children  of  to-day  are  the  parents  of  to-morrow,  and  Am 
education  will  be  a  measure  of  the  education  their  children  wiD 
receive.  The  cure  for  ignorance  is  education,  in  more  seniei 
than  one.  The  cure  is  in  the  future,  the  remedies  are  in  the 
])resent  These  must  necessarily  be  temporary,  empiricil, 
factitious.  For  a  more  general  culture  and  a  higher  pablie 
opinion  we  must  substitute  a  stimulus,  offer  inducement, 
organise  a  strict  supervision,  and  if  necessary  resort  to  com- 
])ul8ion. 

This  brings  me  to  the  practical  side  of  the  question.  How 
are  these  things  to  be  done  ?  The  town  of  Greenock,  in  vhidi 
I  live  and  labour,  has  long  enjoyed  the  notoriety  of  being  <Mie 
of  the  most  dissipated,  most  ignorant  and  iU-behaved  plaeci 
in  Scotland.  Without  admitting  the  truth  of  this  opimon,  I 
can  easily  explain  its  existence.  In  Greenock  we  have  more 
than  a  fair  proportion  of  the  classes  that  contribute  'irregukn* 
and  absentees  to  our  day  schools. 

The  School  Board  of  Greenock,  I  am  glad  to  say,  has  men 
to  the  necessity ;  and  I  venture  the  opinion  that  m  no  town 
in  Scotland  has  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Education  Act  been 
more  thoroughly  carried  out,  or  with  better  results. 

Two  years  ago,  following  somewhat  u])on  the  lines  of  the 
London  School  Board,  a  system  of  reward  cards  and  prizes  wis 
introduced.  The  reward  cards  are  distributed  quarterly  to  all 
who  have  made  95  per  cent,  of  the  possible  attendances.  The 
holders  of  these  cards  arc  entitled  to  receive  at  the  end  of  the 
session  prizes,  varying  in  value  with  the  different  standards. 
Tlie  Board  argued,  and  rightly  so,  that,  could  the  average 
attendance  be  raised,  the  expense  of  the  scheme  would  be 
largely  met  by  increased  grants  on  attendance  and  on  exnmi- 
nation.  The  experiment  has  been  successful ;  and  during  the 
past  year,  when  the  system  was  fairly  in  operation,  the  pe^ 
centage  of  all  the  children  on  the  roll  who  have  thus  gained 
|)rize8  had  risen  from  24  to  35  in  the  last  quarter.  But 
tlie  first  class  I  mentioned,  the  MTguIars,'  proved  a  troubI^ 
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same  factor  in  the  scheme,  und  it  proved  rather  more 
f  xpen&ive  than  was  anticipated.  The  percentage  has  tlierefore 
been  raised  this  year  to  98  over  three-quarters  of  the 
year.  But  the  profit  and  Iobs  of  this  scheme  cannot  yet,  may 
never,  be  ascertained*  The  loss,  if  loss  there  be,  is  a  matter 
itf  A  few  pounds  sterling ;  the  profit  is  an  indefinite  and  ever- 
increasing  quantity. 

The  stimulus  afforded  by  the  reward  cards  and  prizes  acts 
directly  upon  both  parents?  and  cliildren.  It  supplies  a  motive, 
— certainly  not  a  high  one— where  no  other  motive  or  induce- 
ment exists  ;  and  thus  overcomes  to  a  very  appreciable  extent 
tiie  indifference  that  we  complain  of. 

But  there  is  the  L^bouring  man  with  a  large  family,  who 
would  if  he  could  give  his  children  a  good  education ;  and 
there  is  the  industrious  and  careful  tradesman,  whose  object  is 
to  save  or  gain  a  shilling*  How  are  their  cases  to  be  met  ? 
By  many  Hoards  a  concession  is  made  in  cases  where  three 
of  a  family  attend  school.  The  third  pays  half  the  ordinary 
fee.  But  this  is  a  concession  hardly  worth  making  to  meet 
*iich  cases. 

Last  year  the  Greenock  Hoard  took  a  bold  step  in  this 
direction,  and  I  have  not  heard  that  they  have  since  repented 
it.  In  the  schools  situated  in  the  poorer  localities  the  fees 
were  reduced  to  almost  half  of  what  was  paid  in  the  others. 
But  thev  went  further;  and  instead  of  the  ordinary  concession 
in  euch  cases,  determined  that  in  a  family  of  three  at  schtnjl 
the  Me$t  should  be  charged  half  rate,  and  in  a  family  of  four 
the  thirst  is  admitted  free.  The  first  part  of  this  scheme 
lea?©  little  room  for  the  poorest  to  C(>m plain  nf  high  ^<i(is^  and 
tlie Compulsory  Clause  may  be  applied  with  more  vigour.  The 
i^cc«>rjd  part  has  a  double  effect*  It  has  tended  to  keep  the 
older  and  more  profitalde  pupils  longer  at  school,  and  it  has 
induced  parents  to  send  their  children  earlier  to  school  to  gain 
the  benefit  of  the  reduction.  In  this  way  the  attendance  is  im- 
prove<1  at  both  ends  of  the  school,  and  tlie  grants  are  corre- 
*poudingly  increased.  The  older  children  are  receiving  a  better 
c'luration,  and  the  younger  children  have  a  much  longer  course 
♦4*  instruction  before  them. 

These  are  not  mere  theories,  but  results  ascertained ;  and 
1  wotdd  commend  the  example  of  the  Greenock  Board  to  others 
a*  one  worthy  oi"  imitation,  and  as  a  brave  and  successful 
»iitempt  to  grapple  with  this  great  ditficnlty. 

Hut  we  have  yet  one  class  tu  deal  with-   the  *  incorrigibles/ 
[  'Besides  the  moral  and   persunal  iuHuence  of  the  teacher  over 
tiidi  pupils,  I  know  of  no  means  of   securing   their  regular 
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attendance  at  school  other  than  the  thorough  working  of  the 
Compulsory  Clause.  But  the  Compulsory  Clause  is  merelr  a 
lawy  and  it  has  to  do  more  or  less  with  people  who  are  law- 
breakers.  It  has  to  coerce  men  and  women  who  are  skilled  in 
every  art  and  device  by  which  to  evade  its  proviffions,  and 
who  belong  to  a  restless  and  migratory  class.  I  presume  most 
people  have  an  idea  of  the  machinery  of  the  Clause.  It  is 
neither  very  cumbrous,  nor  very  complicated.  Certainly  it  is 
capable  of  improvement,  and  sooner  or  later  will  be  improved. 
Careful  registration  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  particularij  of 
absences ;  prompt  reports  to  the  School  Board  officer,  and 
prompt  action  on  his  part,  will  do  much  to  make  it  effectiTe. 
The  weak  jmint  in  the  machinery  (and  rogues  soon  find  it  out) 
appears  to  be  in  the  part  that  deals  with  the  worst  cases.  At 
present  a  parent  is  summoned  to  appear  before  the  Board  to 
answer  for  the  neglect  of  his  cliild's  education.  Bxplanationi 
are  given,  promises  are  made,  and  the  affair  is  settled.  Bnt 
the  man  persists  in  keeping  his  child  from  school,  and  the 
hunting  process  I  have  already  described  goes  on  for  a  month 
or  two.  The  parent  is  again  summoned,  duly  admonished  and 
cautioned,  and  again  the  matter  is  settled.  This  farce  mar  be 
repeated  at  intervals  till  the  child  is  over  age,  or,  if  the  wont 
come  to  the  worst,  there  is  an  expensive  prosecution,  often 
resulting  in  a  failure  or  a  trifling  penalty. 

I  would  suggest  a  plan  that  1  have  found  suoeessful  on  a 
small  scale.     1  think  you  will  agree  that  parents  who  require 
t4)  be  summoned  before  the  Board  will  generally  profit  little 
by  mere  expostulation.     In   such   cases,  or  when  the  Bond 
deemed  it  expedient,  the  parent  should  be  provided  ivith  a 
folding  card,  ruled  in  lines  and  columns,  to  show  the  child* 
attendance  for  the  ensuing  six  months.     The  entries  might  be 
made  weekly  by  the  teacher,  and  the  parent  should  be  require! 
to  have  these  entries  signed  by  the  Board  oflUcer  at  the  end  of 
each  month.     At  the  end  of  the  six  months  the  card  is  laid 
before  the  Education  or  Attendance  Committee,  and  is  there  %. 
plain  proof  that  the  parents  have  or  have  not  done  their  dnty. 
It  cannot  be   too  strongly  impressed  upon  such  parents  that 
thvt/,  and  not  the  Board  officer  or  teacher,  are  resi>onsibIe  for* 
the  child's  attendance  at  school,  for  the  idea  is  too  commoix 
that  when  the  fees  are  paid,  and  the  child  is  jf^nf  to  school,  thcix" 
responsibility  ceases.      By  the  card  the  parent  would  have  th^ 
means  of  knowing  that  the  child  attended  school  when  seim'C 
there;  the  teacher  would  be  better  able  to  observe  his  attenc\— 
ance  closely ;  the    Board  officer  could  lay  his  finger  at  oncrc 
upon  defaulters,  and  the   Board  would  have  the  means  of  (>V>- 
taining  a  conviction  in  the  Sheriff*  Court. 
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*  Education,  Free  and  Compulsory,'  has  been  put  forward 
IS  the  solution  of  this  and  other  difficulties.  To  the  principle 
[  can  see  no  practical  objection,  while  I  readily  admit  that 
Eree  education  would  facilitate  the  working  of  the  Compulsory 
Clause.  But  alone  it  can  never  effect  a  cure  that  almost 
unounts  to  a  social  reformation,  and  a  cure  that  must  result 
from  a  higher  standard  of  intelligence  and  a  more  general  cul- 
ture. The  Compulsory  Clause  may  be  wrought  effectively 
where  it  is  requu*ed  with  a  low,  or  merely  nominal  scale  of 
fees.  We  are  not  yet  educated  up  to  the  point  of  being  able 
to  appreciate  education  that  costs  us  nothing.  TMien  we  are 
prepared  for  Free  Education  there  will  be  but  little  need  for  a 
Compulsory  Clause. 

Meanwhile,  and  till  we  can  appreciate  education  for  its 
own  sake,  it  must  bear  a  money  value,  lest  the  noble  spirit 
that  made  our  fathers  sacrifice  many  a  comfort  to  buy  us 
wisdom  should  die  out  in  our  day. 

In  conclusion,  I  believe  that  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  the 
Bolution  of  this  problem  will  be  the  solution  of  many  others. 
No  social  reformer  can  question  or  ignore  the  fact  that 
igDorance  is  the  parent  of  crime  and  pauperism,  with  their 
attendant  evils,  if  the  Kepression  of  Crime  Section  were  to 
ton  their  attention  to  the  prevention  of  crime,  it  must  begin  by 
edacating  the  criminal  classes. 

The  Health  and  Economy  Sections  will  agree  that  one  of 
the  greatest  evils  they  have  to  contend  with  is  the  ignorance 
of  the  laws  of  health  and  wealth  that  makes  fever-stricken 
dens  aad  ruinous  strikes  possible. 

In  a  word,  all  who  have  the  well-being  and  well-doing  of 
the  industrial  classes  at  heart  must  see  that  in  securing  for 
every  child  in  these  kingdoms  a  fair  or  a  good  education  they 
are  laying  the  axe  to  the  root  of  the  upas  tree,  instead  of 
gpendmg  their  money  and  strength  in  lopping  its  branches. 

It  seems  to  me  that  no  effort  or  expense  should  be  spared 
to  attain  an  end  so  desirable.  Money  wisely  spent  in  en- 
deavouring to  raise  the  lowest  of  our  population  to  the  capa- 
bility of  intellectual  enjoyment  is  money  well  spent,  and 
money  that  will  bring  a  far  better  return  than  the  millions 
that  are  annually  expended  in  the  erection  and  maintenance  of 
our  gaols,  poorhouses,  and  asylums. 

By  such  a  stimulus,  such  inducements,  and  encouragements 
as  I  have  described,  by  any  means  and  by  every  means,  let 
the  road  from  ^  honest  poverty  '  to  education,  honour,  and  in- 
fluence be  made  open  and  accessible  to  humble  merit  and 
native  talent,  reserving  as  far  as  possible  the  rod  of  the  law 
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for  the  back  of  the  fool,  and  the  ^  iron  that  eats  into  the  soul ' 
for  the  man  whose  better  nature  is  dead  and  who  is  susceptible 
of  no  other  influence. 


Mr.  Colin  Livingston,  of  the  Public  School,  Fort  Wil- 
liam, also  contributed  a  Paper  on  the  question.  The  writer 
stated  that  the  result  obtained  by  examining  the  report  of  the 
Education  Department  was  that  40  per  cent  of  the  children  of 
school  age  attended  school  with  sufficient  regularity  to  qualify 
for  individual  examination ;  from  30  to  35  per  cent,  attended 
more  or  less  irregularly  ;  and  about  25  per  cent,  did  not  attend 
at  all.  Part  of  the  absence  was  due  to  sickness,  epidemic  or 
otherwise,  weather  or  other  irremediable  causes ;  but  an  at- 
tendance of  from  35  to  40  per  cent,  was  possible.  Having 
dwelt  on  the  evils  of  irregularity  in  pulling  down  the  standaid 
of  education  of  regular  children,  he  thougnt  that  the  simplest 
and  most  effective  remedy  for  irregularity  was  to  require  all 
the  children  of  school  age  in  a  school  district,  who  had  not 
already  passed  the  standards,  to  attend  the  annual  inspections  of 
the  Grovemment  inspector,  and  be  examined  by  the  inspector. 
Their  failure  to  pass  should  be  of  itself  proof  that  their  parents 
or  guardians  had  failed  in  their  duty  to  educate  the  childitD, 
and  should  render  them  liable  to  a  penalty,  unless  it  could  be 
proved  that  within  a  year  the  child  had  made  250  attendances 
at  a  public  school.  The  enforcement  of  penalties  under  the 
])resent  law  was  so  expensive,  and  the  result  of  prosecution  so 
uncertain,  that  the  remedy  of  prosecution  was  to  a  great  extent 
neglected.  The  penalty  should  be  made  payable  by  the  defen- 
<ler,  according  to  the  decision  of  the  School  Board,  and  on  thdr 
demand  through  their  clerk.  Otlierwise,  it  should  be  recovc^ 
able,  like  any  debt,  by  summary  proceedings  in  a  sherifTs  court, 
the  certificate  of  the  Board  being  deemed  sufficient  evidence. 
He  also  suggested  that  the  sum  collected  as  a  penalty  might 
stand  to  the  credit  of  the  parent,  to  be  applied  towards  the  pay- 
ment of  school  fees  should  the  child  afterwards  be  sent  tos(mocd 
under  the  Board  by  which  the  penalties  were  imposed.  Another 
suggestion  was  that  all  children  might  be  required  to  pass  the 
highest  standard  before  being  liberated  from  the  control  of  the 
School  Boards ;  and  also  that,  as  an  inducement  to  the  labour- 
ing population  to  continue  their  children  at  school  above  tea 
years  of  age,  no  fees  should  be  charged  for  those  above  tha^ 
age ;  provided  that  the  child  attend  school  regularly  and  pass 
the  required  examinations. 
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Mr.-  SheritiT  Barclay  suggested,  for  the  consideration  of  the  Depart- 
tnent,  whether  it  would  not  be  desirable  to  embody  in  a  resolution  the 
excellent  practical  proposals  contained  in  Mr.  Mitchell*s  Paper,  and  in 
that  form  submit  them   to  the  Council  of  the  Association,   urging 
legislation  upon  the  subject.    There  had  been  much  legislation  respect- 
ing factory  children,  but  it  had  not  met  the  evil,  seen  in  the  streets  of 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  of  very  young  children  selling  newspapers 
ontil    midnight.     Every   sympathetic  person   must  pity  these  poor 
young  persons  who  were  compelled  to  seek  their  bread  in  that  way ; 
It  was  a  deplorable  state  of  things,  and  he  held  that  a  law  should  be 
paned  for  the  protection  and  education  of  children  in  those  oircum- 
itinces.     With   regard  to  the  difficulty  of  procuring  inspectors  to 
carry  out  such  a  law,  for  his  part  he  saw  no  reason  why  policemen 
should  not  be  employed  for  that  purpose — he  meant  to  prevent  chil- 
dren begging  in  the  streets.     He  was  pleased  to  discover,  in  the  tone 
of  the  Papers  read,  a  dislike  ibr  prosecutions  of  parents.     A  school 
tbould  not  be  regarded  as  a  prison.     Education  ought  to  be  made  as 
volmitary  as  possible.     By  prosecuting  they  might  succeed  in  sending 
the  parent  to  jail,  but  that  was  not  sending  the  child  to  school.     He 
fru  delighted  that  the  Scotch  Education  Act  required  the   School 
Board,  in  the  first  instance,  to  take  the  cases  in  hand  and  deal  with  the 
pirents  and  guardians.     This  was  shown  by  the  fact  that  a  conviction 
had  been  quashed  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  England  on  the  ground  that 
«  School  Board,  which  had  considered  the  case  to  be  ripe  for  prosecution, 
did  not  give  the  certificate  necessary  to  found  the  prosecution.      It  was 
to  the  credit  of  tlie  large  county  of  Perth  that  only  five  prosecutions  of 
parents  had  been  brought  before  him,  as  sheriif.     The  only  conviction 
before  him  was  set  aside  by  the  Court  of  Session,  Lord  Young,  the 
author  of  the  statute,  being   of  opinion  that  as  the   nearest   school 
waa  three  miles  off,  it  was  not  right  to  compel  a  child  of  seven  years 
of  age  to  walk  six  miles  a  day.     With  reference  to  the  Parochial 
Board  paying  the  fees  for  poor  |)arents,  he  had  a  strong  dislike  to 
the  working  of  that  provision  of  the  Education  Act.     It  gave  to  the 
children  a  notion,  at  the  very  start  of  life,  that  they  had  been  educated 
tt  paupers ;  it  might  also  lead  to  serious  legal  questions  in  deciding 
the  settlement  of  the  parents  because  of  receiving  aid  from  the  poor 
ftmd.     In  Perth,  there  was  a  free  school,  a  portion  of  which  con- 
■iited  of  children  whose  parents  could  not  pay  fees.     There  was  be- 
tween the  Parochial  Board  and  the  managers  of  the  school  an  under- 
standing that  such  parents  should  have  their  children  sent  to  school, 
where  they   might  be   educated    along  with   others  without    being 
pauperised.     This  gave  a  healthy  tone  and  character  to  the  children 
which  would  serve  them  in  good  stead  in  after  life.     The  question  of 
inregolar  attendance  was  an  exceedingly  difficult  one,  as  the  compulsory 
chrase,  professing  to  provide  a  remedy,  by  punishing   the   parents, 
practically  produced  fresh  evils,  or  at  least  did  not  and  could  not 
secure  the  regular  attendance  of  the  children. 
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Mr.  G.  W.  Hastings  said  this  was  a  question  which  afiected,  not 
Scotland  alone,  but  the  whole  of  Great  Britain  equally.  The  e?ib 
of  non-attendance,  and  of  irregular  attendance,  were  ielt  just  as  much 
in  England  as  in  Scotland  ;  and  it  might  be  well  for  him  to  stete  bia 
own  experience  as  chairman  of  a  School  Board  in  England.  WImb 
the  system  of  compulsion  was  brought  into  operation  in  the  cit)r  of 
Worcester,  the  first  step  was  to  ta^e  an  educational  cenmu^  ai  hid 
been  done  by  the  Glasgow  School  Board.  The  Board  then  ibiiiid 
that,  out  of  a  population  of  little  more  than  80,000,  there  wan 
between  500  and  1,000  children  who  were  not  in  school  at  tU. 
Under  the  operation  of  the  compulsory  clause,  they  had  swept  nsvlj 
all  these  children  into  schooL  There  was  still,  however,  a  great  ded 
to  be  done  in  the  way  of  abating  the  very  irregular  attendance  of  i 
large  number  of  those  children,  as  well  as  securing  the  attendance  of  t 
small  residuum  still  left  out  The  real  cause  of  the  irregular  attend- 
ance was,  as  far  as  his  experience  went,  the  ignorance  and  apathy  of 
very  many  of  the  parents.  He  sat  (^uo^'-judicially,  for  the  purpose  of 
listening  to  the  replies  of  parents  who  were  summoned  before  bun. 
It  was  hardly  credible  to  hear  the  answers  which  they  were  in  tfii 
habit  of  giving.  The  most  trivial  excuse  was  held  bv  them  to  be 
sufficient  for  having  kept  their  children  away  from  school.  He  bd 
endeavoured  to  meet  the  evil  in  this  way :  The  Board  had  tsi 
school  agents,  who  were  constantly  occupied  at  work  in  the  city.  A 
book  wa8  kept  in  which  was  entered  the  name  of  every  parent  vbo 
had  children  o£  school  age ;  and  tlie  returns  were  made  weekly,  out 
only  from  the  Board  schools,  but  from  all  the  others  in  Woroeiter. 
The  name  of  every  child  who  had  been  irregular  during  the  past  weA 
was  sent  in  on  the  following  Monday,  and  on  the  Friday  the  pareota 
were  summoned  before  him.  It  was  true  that,  in  a  number  of 
cases,  nothing  which  he  could  say  to  them  seemed  to  have  any  eflkt; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  were  undoubtedly  a  good  many  inatinett 
in  which  he  foimd  that  the  mere  fact  of  summoning  the  parents,  cf 
giving  them  the  trouble  to  come,  and  causing  them  to  lose  probaUj 
one-third  of  the  day's  work,  was  sufficient  to  induce  them  to  send  Mr 
children  to  school  regularly,  at  least  for  some  time  afterwards.  At  be 
told  his  colleagues  on  the  Worcester  School  Board,  the  one  remedy 
for  irregular  attendance  was,  that  which  President  Lincoln  suggested  « 
a  means  of  bringing  the  American  War  to  an  end,  viz.,  to  keep '  pe^ 
ging  away.*  They  must  keep  on  *•  pegging  away '  at  the  parents;  tbqr 
must  not  be  disheartened  by  failure,  nor  give  in  to  the  obetinacf  of 
particular  parents ;  but  they  muHt  master  them  by  summoning  tod 
worrying  them,  until  they  taught  the  parents  that  the  least  trouble  to 
them  would  be  to  send  their  children  to  school  regularly.  There  seemed 
to  be  some  difference  between  the  law  of  England  and  that  of  Sootlaod 
as  to  the  employment  of  young  children.  In  England  it  was  abaolutdj 
ill^al  to  employ  a  child  under  ten  years  of  age ;  and  any  parent  wb 
sent  it  to  work,  or  any  person  employing  it,  might  be  summoned  before 
a  magistrate  and  fined  40«.  for  that  infraction  of  the  law.  He  did  not 
believe  that,  in  the  city  of  Worcester,  there  was  a  single  child  under 
ten  years  of  age  employed  in  any  calling  whatever. 
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Miss  Flora  Stevenson  (Edmburgh),  aa  convener  of  the  School 
Attendance  Committee  of  the  Edinburgh  School  Board,  expressed  her 
concurrence  in  every  word  which  had  fallen  from  Mr,  Mitchell  in  hi« 
admirable  Paper,  strongly  emphasising  what  he  had  said  aa  to  the  ab- 
aoliite  necessity  of  something  further  being  done  in  order  to  secure 
regnUirity  of  attendance  on  the  piu-t  of  destitute  children^ — the  class 
which,  she  believed,  caused  the  most  difficulty  to  the  St'hool  Boardn, 
She  regarded  the  compulsory  clauseB  as  quite  sufficient  to  effect  a 
diange  in  the  behaviour  of  those  parents  who  were  merely  careless  and 
indifierent.  A  great  deal  might  be  done  by  the  influence  of  the  teacher 
in  the  schooL  Where  the  standard  of  reguUirity  and  punctuality  waa 
high^  the  children  would  become  regular  and  punctual  in  their  attend- 
ance ;  while,  in  a  good  many  instances^  it  had  been  found  that  where 
the  standard  was  low  they  became  irregular*  No  doubt  the  children 
would  be  apt  to  go  from  one  echool  where  the  regulationa  were  strict  to 
another  where  they  were  lax ;  but  they  would  be  discovered  by  the 
officer.  A  useful  work  had  been  done  in  Edinbfirgh  among  the  very 
destitute  class.  There  was  a  large  number  of  children  who  could  not 
attend  school  for  want  of  food  and  clothing.  She  did  not  know  what 
would  have  been  done  with  them  but  for  the  ajssistance  given  by  the  Asso- 
ciation  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  which  most  generously 
came  forward  and  established,  in  various  parts  of  the  city,  three  or  four 
places  where  the  children  received  a  free  break ffisr  and  dinner  on  Cf>n- 
dition  of  attendance  at  school.  It  was  interesting  to  note  that  the 
average  attendance  at  school  of  children  bo  provided  for  by  the  Aasocia- 
ikm,  was  on  the  whole  decidedly  higher  than  the  average  attendance  of 
tier  children.  They  received  tickets  trom  the  teacher  of  the  school 
^ing  their  attendance  morning  and  allornoon.  Mr.  Mitchell  had 
to  the  establishment  of  day  feeding  schools.  These,  she  be* 
Ueved,  would  be  a  most  important  addition  to  the  existing  machinery* 
She  was  inclined,  however,  to  think  with  him  that  such  schools  would  be 
better  under  voluntafy  management  than  they  could  be  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  School  Board.  In  the  former  case  the  schools  would  be 
under  the  management  of  persons  interested  in  the  moral  condition  of  the 
children  as  well  a«  in  their  education^  and  who,  as  voluntary  managers, 
would  be  at  liberty  to  admit  into  the  schooh  non -committed  cases^ 
This  could  not  be  done  in  a  certified  Day  Industrial  School  establinhed 
by  a  Sdiool  Board  and  supported  by  rates.  And  there  always  will  exist 
a  large  margin  of  eases,  outside  of  those  which  can  be  dealt  \vith  under 
legialative  enactment,  which  can  only  be  covered  by  voluntarj'^  benevo- 
kDce.  Another  difficulty  was  to  get  carcl'^as  parents  to  realist*  that 
both  father  and  mother  were  resfionsible  in  thi^  matter.  In  one  instance, 
brought  before  the  Edinburgh  Board,  a  respectable  artisan  said  he  had 
done  his  duty  towards  his  child  with  regard  to  it?*  education ;  and  when 
Mked  what  he  had  done,  he  replied  that  he  had  paid  the  fees.  He  had 
told  hi»  Wife  to  send  the  child  to  school,  but  the  child  would  not  go. 
The  chairman  of  the  Board  then  suggested  that  the  man,  an  a  parent, 
had  perhaps  lost  control  of  the  child.  'Not  exactly  that/  he  replied; 
*  hut  Fve  lost  the  control  of  my  wife,'  The  Board  had  almost  invari- 
ably found    that,   when  the  fatlier  was  summoned,  he   referred  the 
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matter  to  the  mother.  The  reaBon  of  this  no  doubt  was  that  the  father 
vreiit  out  to  work  early  in  the  morning,  and  the  mother  had  the  oootrol 
of  the  children  during  the  whole  day. 

Mr.  T.  £.  Hellku  (London)  was  somewhat  surprised  to  learn  that, 
on  this  matter  of  compulsory  attendance,  England  was  in  advance  of 
Scotland,  notwithstanding  the  well-known  feeling  in  favour  of  eduo^ 
tion,  which  had,  for  many  generations,  pervaded  the  Scottish  people. 
He  sliould  have  thought  Uiey  would  have  had  very  little  difficulty 
in  ensuring  regular  and  punctual  attendance.     In  his  opinion,  the  oolj 
secure  way  of  having  a  permanent  and  regular  attendance  at  school 
was  by  creating  a  strong  public  opinion  in  favour  of  it,  which  should 
compel   indifferent  parents  to  realise   a  sense  of  their   duty.     Bj 
creating  in  the  public  mind  the  same  sort  of  feeling  re^>ecting  educa- 
tion which  existed  about  providing  the  necessities  of  life,  very  fcw 
parents  would  run  the  risk  of  coming  in  conflict  with  such  a  publio 
opinion,  and  compulsory  clauses  would  be  rendered  practically  un- 
necessary.     It  was  desirable  that  such  a  public  feeling  shoiild  be 
created  that  a  parent  would  no  niore  think  of  depriving  his  child  of  the 
opportunities  of  education  than  he  would  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 
But  they  had  to  deal  with  the  question  as  they  found  it,  not  as  thcj 
wished  it  to  be.     The  London  School  Board,  of  which  he  had  been  a 
member  for  some  four  years,  acted  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  Glaagow 
Board  ;  and  out  of  n  large  number  of  coses  investigated  personally  by 
himself,  during  that  time,  he  had  not  foimd  it  necessary  to  send  befaie 
the  magistrates  more  than  three  per  cent.     He  believed  the  indirect 
effect  of  the  compulsory  clauses  to  be  immeasurably  beyond  the  ranlt 
to  be  obtained  by  their  direct  application.     If  opportunities  were  givea 
to  the  indifferent  and  the  thoughtless  parents,  of  meeting  memb^  of 
the  Board  from  time  to  time  and  Ijeing  mildly  remonstrated  with,  d^ 
might  take  a  totally  altered  view  of  the  matter,  and  would  probabljr 
send  their  chilrden  regularly  to  school  in  the  future.     But  there  wer^ 
nevertheless  a  number  who  must   be  dealt  with  in  u  different  way. 
Mr.  Mitchell's  suggestion  as  to  the  management  of  the  Day  lodortittl 
Schools  ho  most  heartily  endorsed,  an  the  only  solution  for  the  diffi- 
culties  which,  in  some  large  towns,  were  placed  upon  parents  by  the- 
demands  of  labour  and  by  the  necessities  of  residence.     In  London, 
many  parents  of  children  in  Board  Schools  had  six,  seven,  or  even  nine 
miles  to  travel  in  order  to  reach  their  work  in  the  morning,  and  th^ 
same  distance  on  returning  home  in  the  evening.     Of  course,  the  eai)' 
means  of  conveyance  lessened  the  personal  difficulty  to  them,  but  th9- 
distance  prevented  parents  from  taking  any  direct  interest,  or  sharing 
any  influence  in  the  education  of  the  boys,  who  were  too  frequentljT^ 
left  to  the  care  of  the  mother  of  the  family.     The  mother,  in  her  turn.*, 
was  too  frequently  absent  from  home  during  a  great  part  of  the  day  ^ 
assisting  to  increase  the  means  of  daily  subsistence  for  the  &mily— •■:> 
that  these  Day  Industrial  Schools,  if  properly  worked,  might  prove  sa 
considerable  benefit.    Industrial  Schools  proper  were  doing  an  immeoaae 
amount  of  good.     During  the  last  six  years,  the  Industrial  Scho(»L0 
Committee,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  had  dealt  with  about  CQOO  or 
7,000  cases  for  the  Industrial  Schools  and  the  training  ship.    Of  tfaaX 
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DumbeFf  nearly  2,0fX)  cases  Had  been  discharfred.  The  comniittee  had 
%{\  but  reached  the  time  wlien  the  discharge  from  the  t^choob  would 
very  netirly  balance  the  number  sent  in  ;  thus  clearly  showing  that 
they  had  touched  the  depths  of  the  difltculty,  and  that  they  might 
hope  for  u  decrease,  in  the  future,  of  the  number  of  cases  req\iired  to 
be  deaJt  with  in  that  way.  Sheriff  Barclay  had  PxpreBsed  a  grcnt 
desire  that  the  matter  should  be  taken  up  and  enforced  by  the  police 
in  connection  with  the  Factory  Acts.  For  his  own  part  he  had  an 
objection  to  placing  a  child  in  any  way  tinder  the  control  of  the  police, 
or  bringing  him  in  contiict  with  anything  like  the  police  system  : 
indeed,  his  objection  to  the  police  was  as  strong  an  SheritF  Barclay's 
to  the  Parochiai  Board.  He,  tlierefore,  trusted  that  iti  no  part 
01  the  kingdom  would  the  police  surveillance  be  exercised  in 
regard  \o  education.  Touching  thf  educational  aejiect  of  com- 
imlaioD,  which  the  papers  had  not  largely  entered  into,  he  thouorht 
the  Social  Science  Association,  which  could  do  much  to  promulgate 
ideas,  should  guard  the  public  against  expecting  too  much  tram  com- 
pulsioUf  or  expecting  it  too  soon.  Nothing  would  tend  more  t^^i  hold 
them  back  at  that  moment  in  the  work  of  education  than  tliat  people 
should  believe  compulsLou  was  a  tailure.  Compulsion,  to  wliich  he 
WM  oppo«ed  for  some  years  before  the  Act  had  come  into  operation, 
had  done  a  great  deal  more  than  itn  mo»t  sanguine  supporters  expected. 
Let  them,  therelbre.  be  satisfied  with  what  was  being  done,  and  seek  to 
csurry  out  in  future  the  conditions  of  the  new  English  Act,  which  he 
hoped  would  be  extended  to  Scotland.  It  would  be  a  pit}^  to  disturb 
the  Factory  wnd  Workshops  Bill  in  regard  to  this  question.  He  had 
had  several  interviews  on  the  subject  with  Mr,  Kedgmve,  and  the 
National  Union  of  English  Teachers  had  memorialised  JMr.  Cross  in 
reftirence  to  it.  The  Bill  was  to  a  large  extent  a  consolidation  of  pre- 
viouB  Jegishition  ;  about  thirty  Acts  or  parts  of  Acts  were  n^pealed  by 
it.  He  deprecated  any  disturbance  of  its  provisionf*,  and  recommended 
that  they  should  rather  seek  to  extend  the  Elementary  Education  Act  of 
1876  10  Scotland.  This  Act,  if  earnestly  carried  into  effect^  would,  he 
believed,  nearly  satisfy  them  in  the  matter  of  school  attendance. 

Mr.  WiLLTASi  JoLLT  {Inverness)  approved  of  those  means  for 
securing  regular  attendance  which  were  characterised  more  by  attrac- 
tion than  by  compulsion.  Nothing  struck  him  so  mnch,  in  visiting 
ac^ools,  as  the  fluctuation  in  the  attendance  in  the  same  aehools  and 
apparently  under  the  same  circumstances.  He  found  that  tlie  ^cret 
of  the  roarter  lay  most  with  the  teacher,  and  in  his  power  of  attraction 
'  within  the  school  walls.  He  knew  of  instances  of  a  tidl 
^ndeir  one  teacher  who  used  such  attraction,  being  greatly  emptied 
ttnder  another  teacher,  who  did  not  exercise  that  inihient^e.  This 
occurred  in  cases  where  the  parents  were  quite  willing  to  send  their 
children,  A  teacher  should  endeavour  to  make  school  a  dehghtfid 
ptace.  Instead  of  ofiering  to  the  young  minds  under  his  care  mere 
W(ird%  he  should  place  before  them  the  attractions  of  delightful  infor- 
mation, scientifically  and  happily  imparted.  His  discipline  also  shonld 
be  a  sweet  diacipline,  diffusing  light  around  him  wherever  he  went»  and 
winning  his  scholars  by  its  pleasant  induence.     With  regard  es^yiecially 
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to  the  irregulars,  the  teacher  should  use  the  greatest  diBcretion  aad 
wisdom,  and  try  to  i^ain  their  affection.  Instead  of  holding  them  op 
to  the  reprobation  of  the  whole  school,  which  would  only  tend  to  rq)d 
them,  and  keep  them  from  school,  his  aim  ought  to  be  to  try  all  kindi 
of  methods  in  order  to  win  them  to  regular  attendance,  and  to  a- 
oourage  them  to  keep  it  up.  The  desired  result  would  be  attained 
sooner  and  better  by  such  discipline  and  by  the  attraction  of  educatiTe 
methods  in  teaching,  inside  the  school,  than  by  hard  or  compnliorf 
measures  applied  outside  the  school.  In  the  same  direction  SchocJ 
iioards  had  a  gieat  deal  of  power  if  they  would  only  exercise  it.  They 
might  provide  material  attractions  by  wise  liberality,  and  other  mea* 
sures  that  were  in  their  power  to  secure  the  most  efficient  teachen,  and 
by  making  our  schoolrooms  the  pleasant  and  beautiful  places  they 
might  be  made  at  little  expense.  One  of  the  first  steps  in  that  direc- 
tion was,  in  appointing  a  teacher,  to  inquire,  when  they  found  a  man 
that  produced  good  results,  what  the  nature  of  his  discipline  was,  and 
what  power  he  had  of  producing  a  high  and  attractive  tone  in  achooL 
In  trying  to  improve  school  attendance  it  would  be  wise  to  uae  the 
spirit  of  the  method  employed  by  John  Pounds,  the  founder  of  Kagged 
Schools,  who  attracted  street  arabs  to  his  school  with  a  hot  potato.  VFe 
should  use  more  the  hot  potato  plan,  if  not  literally,  certainly  men* 
phorically.  Our  aim  should  be  to  draw,  not  to  drag  or  drive ;  attao- 
rion  would  produce  a  more  telling  efiect  upon  irregular  attendance  thn 
compulsion  under  any  form. 

Mr.  Mark  Whitwell  (Bristol)  gave  his  experience  of  the  open- 
tions  of  the  Bristol  School  Board,  of  which  he  had  been  Tice-chainnu 
nearly  seven  years.     lie  said  that  like  the  Glasgow  and  the  Woroeiter 
Boards,  the  one  at  Bristol  took  an  educational  cenmia,  and  it  was  found 
that  there  were  nearly  10,000  children  not  attending  scho.  1,  to  ny 
nothing  of  the  irregulars.     For  the  purpose  of  working  the  Act  The 
Board  divided  the  city  into  four  districts,  and  appointed  two  agents  to 
each  district,  their  duty  being  to  look  up  the  children  and  look  after 
the  parents.     The  agents  in  each  division  were  under  the  control  of 
district  committees  of  the  Board.  Mcetinfrs  of  the  committees  were  held 
fortnightly.     The  agents  did  all  they  could  by  persuasion  and  entreatj 
to  induce  negligent  parents  to  send  their  children  to  achooL     If  after 
repeated  calls  of  this  kind,  the  parents  remained  indifferent  or  wen 
defiant,  their  attendance  was  requested  before  the  committees.     It  wai 
only  alter  persuasion,  entreaty,  and  threats  had  failed  that  they  wen 
summoned  before  the  magistrates.     For  his  part,  he  had  not  so  mudi 
dread  of  using  compulsion  as  others  appeared  to  have.     It  was  true 
that  summoning  did  not  reform  the  parent,  but  it  was  adopted  as  meaoa 
to  an  end  ;  it  oilen  got  the  children  to  school  afler  all  other  means  had 
failed.     It  should  be  remembered  that  the  work  of  the  School  BotitL 
was  not  to  reform  the  parent,  but  to  get  the  child  to  school ;  and  ili* 
every  method  that  kindness  could  suggest  fiiiled  to  produce  the  deairedL 
effect,  the  only  resource  open  was  to  summon  the  parent  before  the 
magistrates.     The  publication  of  the  names  of  the  parents  thus  aom- 
moned  liad  a  very  strong  moral  effect  upon  them.     There  was  nothing 
that  working  men  dreaded  so  much  as  their  names  appearing  in  tb« 
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fiewspapers,  because  then  their  fellow- workmen  taunted  them  with  it. 
The  Bristol  Board  had  hud  to  de;il  with  scime  very  eoritMrnaciouaparentB^ 
who  had  btjen  fined  three  or  *bur  times ;  but  such  cases  were  compara- 
tively rare,  one  summons  being  generally  suHicient  to  induce  the  parents 
to  do  their  duty.     Ae  to  seuding  children  to   work,  the  Board  gave 
aotice  to  tlie  masters  if  children  were  employed  under  age,  and  the 
aoUce  led  ti.»  the  prompt  dismissal  of  the  children  illegiiily  employed. 
This  j>ower  of  iuterfereiict?  was  given  to  the  Board  by  Lord  Sandon'a 
Act.     Before  it  was  jwissed  they  could  deal  with  the  parents  only.     He 
Agreed  with  what   Imd   been  said  as  to  the  importiince  of  establlflhing 
Day  Industrial  Feeding  Schools.     Members  of  the  Association  reniem- 
bered  how  the  late  Miss  Carpenter  year  after  year  advocated  the  forma- 
tion of  sucli  achooLj.     He  and  a  few  other  membei's  ventured  to  stimd 
up  in  support  of  the  system  she  recommended,  which  met  with  con* 
aiderable  opposition   when  flr^t   broach i,-d,  and  for  some  years.     The 
bnportaQce  of  these  schools  was  now  becoming  recognised ;  and  it  wiis 
a  filtiafiiGtion  to  know  that  ]\Iiss  Carpenter  lived  to  Bee  introduced  into 
Lord  Sandon's  Act  the  clauses  whicii  slie  had  been  so  anxious  to  see 
enlbrced  by  law.     For  his  part  he  disiigreed  witli  those  who  objected  to 
School  Boards  managing  these  schools.     If  members  of  School  Boards 
w«re  officials  who  sought  and  held  the  position  for  the  sake  of  getting 
salaries  out  of  it,  then  the  stsitement  that   School   Bf^ards  managed 
matters  in  an  official  and  lurmal  manner  might  have  had  some  weight; 
but  he  maintained    that  members  of  School    Boai-ds    were    as  much 
volunteent  in  the  work  of  etJucatioo  as  any  volunUiry  managers  of  any 
schools  were.     No  doubt  some  men  had  been  elected  who  had   very 
little  sympathy  with  the  working  of  the  Acts  ;   but  as  a  rule  members 
of  School  Boards  were  placed  in  that  position  because  they  evinced  a 
wish  to  carry  out  the  Acts  in  their  entirety,  and  in  a  proper  spirit 
Some  years  before  her  death,  Miss  Caqientcr  established  Day  Industrial 
Schools  at  Bristol^  but  yntil  the  passing  of  the  recent  Act  there  was  no 
l^gal  power  to  order  children  to  be  sent  there j  the  attendance   being 
purely  voluntary.     These  schools  were  about  to  be  t'lken  over  by  the 
School  Board  and  managed  by  a  sub- committee,  composed  of  members 
of  the  Board,  and  some  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  were  connected  with 
the  achoob  at  the  present  time*     It  was  intended  to  give  that  organisa- 
tion  M  thoroughly   Jair  trial.     With  regard  tu  the  remarks  which  had 
^Uen  from  Mr.  Jolly,  it  would  be  well  to  observe  that,  because  under 
the  teaching  of  an  attractive  master  a  school  was  tull  of  scholars,  and 
became  nearly  empty  under  the  direction  of  an  unattractive  teaijher,   it 
did  not  follow  that  the  children  abstained  from   going  to  school  alto- 
gether ;   in  many  cases  they  merely  left  the  unattractive  school   and 
overcrowded  other  more  attractive  ones.     The  question  under  consider- 
*tK)n  really  was,  the  ejccessively  imsgular  attendance,  or   the  non- 
atteadance  of  cliildren.     More  attempt^s  might  be  made  in  mont  schools 
^  place  objects  of  interest  in  the  room  ;  objects  that  would  improve 
^  ttote  and  please  the  eye  ot  tlie  children.  Of  course,  much  depended 
on  theinduence  of  the  teacher,  whether  the  school  would  be  full  or  not  \ 
hut  there  were  many  children  who  failed  to  see  any  attraction,  however 
^'^wmiiig^  in  any  school,  however  beautiful^  or  in  any  teacher,  however 
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competent.  In  conclusion,  he  sincerely  hoped  that  School  Boards,  in 
various  parte  of  the  country,  would  be  induced  to  establish  and  main- 
tain Day  Industrial  Schools,  as  a  means  of  effectually  dealing  with  a 
class  of  children  not  hitherto  reached.  He  regarded  them  not  at 
superseding,  but  as  a  supplement  to  the  Certified  ^dustrial  Schools. 

Mr.  William  Kennedy  (GlaHgow)  regarded  the  loss  of  the  grant  from 
the  Education  Department,  resulting  from  irregular  attendance,  asasenooi 
item ;  and  he  thought  that,  were  School  Boards  and  ratepayers  made 
aware  how  great  that  loss  was,  and  how  very  much  it  increiucd  tbe 
local  rate,  a  public  opinion  might  thus  be  created  which  would  maka 
it  a  disreputable  thing  on  the  part  of  a  parent  not  to  send  his  childreD 
to  school.     He  admitted  that  there  must  always  be  a  certain  number 
whose  absence  from  school  would  be  unavoidable ;  but  he  beliered  it 
was  pretty  well  agreed  that  tlie  proportion  of  absentees  from  such 
causes  fell  within  ten  j)er  cent.     In  Glasgow,  the  average  attendaoee 
during  the  year  was  not  less  than  eighty-two  per  cent. — a  very  hope- 
ful result  for  such  a  city.     About  one- third  of  the  schools  roue  as  h^ 
as  ninety  per  cent.,  while  others  feli  to  C5  or  70  per  cent.     If  the  are- 
rage  of  82  could  only  be  increased  to  about  90  per  cent.,  1,500/.  to 
2,000/.  more  would  be  earned  by  way  of  contribution  from  the  State; 
and,  therefore,  im  equivalent  sum  would  be  saved  to  the  rates  of  the 
town.     Under  the  Scotch,  as  well  as  the  English  Code,  a  large  prop(v- 
tion  of  the  grant  depended  on  the  average  attendance.     As  to  th«  in- 
ducements  for   getting   children  to   attend  school,  one  would  be  to 
extend  to  Scotland  the  provision  in  the  English  Education  Act  of  latf 
year,  by  which  the  feeH  ofa  child,  who  had  attended  school  up  to  the 
age  of  eleven  years,  and  had  passed  a  certain  standard,  were  paid  t»jr 
the  State.     If  Scotch  educationists  would  fairly  represent  the  matter  ia 
the  proper  quarter,  ho  saw  no  reason  why  they  should  not  expect  the 
introduction  of  the  same  provision  into  the  Scotch  CJode.     Witii  regud 
to  the  inducements  held  out  by  the  Greenock  School  Board,  the  aam^ 
had  been  offered  by  the  Glasgow  Board.     In  the  first  place,  in  a  family 
of  foiu",  the  Board  provided  that  the  eldest  child  should  receive  hi» 
education  free ;  and  then,  in  a  family  of  three,  for  the  eldest  they 
charged   only   half  fee.     There  was,  Iiowever,  this  condition  impoieA 
by  the  Board,  that  they  could  suspend  the  arrangement,  if  at  any  time 
they  found  the  attendance  unsatisfactory  and  irregular  without  a  aoffi- 
ciont  roason  being  assigned.     A  return  placetl  in  his  hands  the  oAer 
flay  showed  that  a  great  majorify  of  the  children  placed  in  such  circom* 
stances  attended  far  more  regularly  than  the  average  of  others  diller- 
ently   situated.     So    that   the   first   year's   experiment   had   been  & 
succes.s.     In  connection  with  the  operation  of  the  so-called  oompii]flOi]r 
clauses,    it  appeared  that  between    10,000  and   14,000  children  ha^ 
been  added  to  the  School  Board  schools  in  (rlasgow,  at  the  ezpent^ 
of  70  prosecutions  only ;  or  one  to  every  200  children. 

Mr.  William  Mitchell  (Glasgow),  in  reply,  admitted  the  force  of 
Mr.  Jolly's  remarks  respecting  attractiveness  in  teaching,  and  believed 
its  bearing  ujion  the  attendance  at  school  was  a  (question  which  re- 
quired more  consideration  than  it  had  yet  received.     The  employment 
of  young  children  was  a  question  which,  he  believed,  would  foroe  itarff 
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upon  public  attention,  and  lie  was  supported  in  that  belief  by  the 
opinion  of  8ir  F.  Sandjord,  who,  in  r^ply  to  a  deputation,  had  admitted 
there  was  no  Act  o£  Parliaoieot  to  prevent  a  child  trom  being  employed* 
There  was  an  Act,  under  which,  iJ'  a  parent  could  prove  that,  lor  cer- 
tiiin  hours,  the  child  received  an  elementary  edu coition,  guch  child 
might  be  employed.  It  was  hoped  there  would  be  no  diviRion  of 
opinion  as  to  the  desirability  of  having  this  question  brought  forward 
when  the  proposed  Factory  Amendment  Bill  was  introduced  next  Ses- 
Hon.  The  Bill  was  not  only  for  the  coik^Hdutiou,  but  also  lor  the 
amendment,  of  the  law  on  the  subject.  Both  Lftrd  Sandon  and  Sir  F. 
Sandford  distinctly  assured  the  deputation,  which  waited  upon  them, 
ihiit  unless  they  got  the  question  considered  and  settled  under  the 
Labour  Act  there  was  no  possibility  of  such  a  matter  being  regulated 
by  a  new  Education  Bill.  It  was,  tJierefore,  desirable  that  all  School 
Boards  should  take  up  the  question;  for  the  employment  of  childrea  of 
tender  years  in  factories,  workshops,  and  a  hundred  difierent  ways,  was 
one  of  the  greatest  lund ranees  tn  education.  With  reference  to  Indus- 
trial  Schools,  he  did  not  think  that  the  best  mode  of  instituting  them 
was  by  placing  them  nnder  the  management  of  the  School  Board, 
instead  of  voluntary  agency.  The  School  Board  w^as  constituted  for  one 
pmrpose,  namely,  to  administer  tlie  Education  Act ;  and  all  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Board  must  come  within  the  four  corners  of  that  Act.  It 
had  to  consider  carefully  the  pockets  of  the  ratepayers^  and  there  were, 
besides,  other  subsidiary  matters  connected  with  moi-al  and  religious 
tencliing,  aU  of  which  rendered  it  desii-able  that  Day  Industrial  Schools 
should  be  instituted  by  voluntary  ;ig€ncy  and  supported  by  Govern- 
ment grant  and  local  assessment,  as  the  most  practical  means  of  meeting 
the  difficulty.  In  conclusion  he  ventured  to  suggest  that,  for  the  con- 
Fidcraticn  of  the  Council  of  tlie  Association,  a  rewlution  might  be 
drawn  up,  in  favour  of  the  establishment  of  Day  Industrial  Schools 
(without  stating  how  they  were  to  be  instituted)  in  the  great  cities; 
and  also  expressing  a  hope  that  the  Legislature;,  in  their  new  Labour 
Bill,  niay  consider  the  question  in  relation  not  only  to  those  children 
mho  were  employed  in  factories  and  workshops,  but  to  aJl  chlfdreu  of 
tender  years. 

Mr,  KowLAXD  Hamiltok  (London)  recommended  the  formation  of 
educational  bodies  in  large  towns,  similar  to  one  formed  in  Liver{  ool, 
in  1876,  which  undertook  a  large  portion  of  work  tliat  was  outside  the 
province  of  the  School  Board,  and  was  not  in  opposition  to  it.  Some 
of  the  member?  of  the  School  Board  were  ex  ojficio  members  of  this 
Council  of  Education.  It  was  another  example  of  how  desirable  it  was 
thiil,  outside  the  School  Board  itself,  those  gentlemen  who  were  in- 
Utregted  in  education  should  use  tlie  means  which  could  not  possibly  be 
fonniiJated  in  an  Act,  and  should  thus  odTer  inducements  which  the 
Government  could  not  offer,  to  the  country  at  large,  without  serious 
»6convenienoe  to  themselves. 

Mr.  Geobge  LciTH  (Greenock),  in  his  reply,  remarked  that  an 
anomaly  existed  to  which  reference  had  not  been  made  in  the  discus- 
*io«i,  vijs.  tliat  the  Act  did  not  specif}'  by  whom  jirosecutions  under  it 
*ere  to  be  conducted,     Cbn dieting  opinions  had  been  given  by  diilerent 
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sheriffs  in  various^  counties,  resulting  in  this,  that  the  School  Board 
of  Dundee  had  their  prosecutions  conducted  by  the  Public  Proaecntor, 
and  at  the  public  expense,  whereas  the  Glasgow  and  Greenock  Boirdi 
liad  respectively  to  pay  a  high  fee.  The  Greenock  Board  paid  66/.  i 
year  for  conducting  cases  which  in  many  instances  failed.  The  question 
was  worthy  of  consideration,  whether  the  anomaly  might  uot  be  reme- 
died by  placing  this  duty  in  the  hands  of  the  Public  Prosecutor.  Thne 
points  might  be  brought  under  the  notice  of  tihe  Council  in  the  ibra 
of  a  resolution. 

Mr.  Rowland  Hamilton,  speaking  upon  the  resolution,  said  the 
subject  of  Day  and  Industrial  Schools  had  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
Association  for  a  lonp:  time  past.  There  was  no  member  of  the  Aao- 
ciation  who  did  not  view  with  satis&ction  the  introduction  of  the  dame 
upon  the  subject  into  Lord  Sandon^s  Bill.  But  while  many  expnaed 
entire  concurrence  in  the  proposal,  some  spoke  of  the  movement  in 
terms  paitaking  of  the  nature  of  an  apprehension.  No  doubt  Dtj 
Industrial  Schools,  properly  organised,  supported,  and  conducted  by  i 
strcmg  staff,  did  provide  a  remedy  much  required  for  a  certain  clan  of 
non-attendance  and  neglect;  but  the  danger  on  the  other  side  ma 
that,  if  these  schools  were  to  sink  into  schools  of  a  lower  grade,  and  of 
less  efficient  teaching  than  that  of  public  elementary  schools,  men  pa*- 
manent  harm  than  good  would  result  fh)m  them.  In  making  anj 
resolution  on  the  subject,  it  could  be  so  worded  as  to  imply  thattiiae 
Day  Industrial  Feeding  Schools  should  be  under  at  least  as  eflbdiTe 
supervision  of  Government  as  public  elementary  schools  were,  in  r^gwd 
to  the  efficiency  of  the  teaching.  The  proposal  that  they  should  be 
removed  from  Government  supervision  altogether  was  open  to  aerioos 
objection. 

Mr.  Mitchell,  in  accordance  with  Sheriff  Barclay's  proponl,  de- 
sired that  the  practical  conclusion  to  which  his  paper  pointed  might  be 
embodied  in  the  form  of  suggestions  for  the  consideration  of  the  Goon^ 
cil,  with,  however,  tlie  omission  of  a  few  words,  so  that  the  reoom— 
mendations  would  run  thus : — ( 1)  '  Let  there  be  Day  Industrial  Schools 
in  our  great  cities.^  (2)  '  Let  the  Legislature,  in  their  new  Facbn^ 
Amendment  Bill,  provide  against  the  undue  and  oppressive  labour  aC 
all  children  of  tender  years.' 

Mr.  Hamilton  siiid  he  would  insert  the  suggestions  in  the  form  of  «. 
paragraph  in  the  minutes  to  be  read  before  the  Council. 

Mr.  T.  E.  Heller  (London),  who  rose  to  speak  on  the  resolutioiL, 
took  the  opportunity  of  stating,  with  reference  to  Mr.  Jolly's  remaikL, 
that  a  very  large  number  of  the  elementary  teachers  in  England,  whomh^ 
represented,  allowed  that  when  once  the  children  were  admitted  thewcnte- 
in  the  school,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  discipline  was  conducted  ^ 
constituted  a  great  part  of  the  means  of  securing  regular  attendano^  ^ 
But  the  School  Boards  must  not  throw  upon  teachers  the  resporuAiUt^^ 
of  getting  the  children  into  school,  or  keeping  them  regular  in  themes: 
attendance.     The  more  they  distracted  the  teacher  from  his  real  worlK:^ 
the  worse  would  be  the  eduaition  of  the  school.     He,  therefore,  ro^K? 
for  the  purpose  of  putting  a  little  protest  on  that  point.   The  IndustrLsJ 
School  subject  was  one  which  had  cost  him  a  good  deal  of  thongli'C;. 
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Ele  had  visited  a  large  number  of  the  principal  training-ships  and 
ichools  to  which  the  London  School  Board  sent  pupils ;  he  had  in 
many  instances  examined  individually,  on  behalf  of  the  Industrial 
Schools  Committee,  the  children  sent  at  the  instance  of  the  Board ; 
and  he  was  bound  to  say  that  the  instruction,  on  the  whole,  was  not 
in  a  satisfactory  state.  The  conditionn  under  which  the  Education 
Department  and  the  Home  Office  came  into  conflict  in  regard  to  these 
flchools  prevented  the  retention  in  them  of  the  ablest  teachers ;  and 
tzmining  ships  and  schools  required  the  best  teachers,  viz.  those  who 
had  the  greatest  amount  of  skill  and  character.  Until  this  difficulty 
Iras  met,  he  for  one  did  not  hope  for  any  improvement  of  much  value. 
Anything  that  the  Council  of  the  Association  could  do  to  place  under 
the  Education  Department,  not  only  Day  Industrial  Schools,  but  also 
Industrial  Schools  proper,  so  far  as  education  was  concerned,  would  be 
of  great  advantage.  They  ought  to  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  as 
pdblic  elementary  schools,  and  under  the  Education  Department. 

The  Chairman  (Mr.  James  McClelland),  having  thanked  the  authors 
of  the  Papers  for  their  interesting  and  exhaustive  contributions,  referred 
tD  tome  of  the  causes  of  irregular  attendance  and  non-attendance  at 
ichooL  He  concurred  in  the  view  that  poverty  was  one  cause  of  non- 
attendance.  Another  cause  was  the  indisposition  of  parents  to  allow 
their  children  to  attend ;  first,  from  their  having  work  at  home,  either 
in  attending  to  the  baby  or  washing  going  on  in  the  family.  The 
mtemperance  of  the  parents,  he  believed,  produced  more  irregularity 
in  the  attendance  of  the  children  than  almost  everything  else.  With 
regard  to  compulsion,  he  had  long  objected,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the 
introdDCtion  of  the  compulsory  clauses  into  the  Act,  and  at  the  Glas- 
gow Congress  read  a  paper  on  the  subject.  Almost  all  School  Boards 
in  dense  populations  found  great  difficulty  in  complying  with  the 
cUuae  in  the  Education  Act,  and  the  London  School  Board  had 
spent  no  less  than  20,000/.  per  annum  in  their  efforts  to  get  children 
to  attend  school,  and  had  hitherto  been  only  jmrtially  successful.  He 
would  suggest  a  remedy  which  would  to  a  very  large  extent  alter  that 
slate  of  things.  He  was  in  favour  of  establishing  a  pystem  of  free 
schools  for  elementary  education  throughout  the  whole  country,  as  a 
means  of  preventing  the  objections  now  raised,  especially  on  the  groimd 
that  the  parent  was  too  poor,  or  was  unwilling  to  pay  the  fees.  The 
Biraiingham  School  Board,  as  if  fully  aware  of  these  objections,  had 
reduced  the  rate  for  each  child  to  a  penny  per  week  ;  and  he  believed 
the  same  Board,  if  the  power  had  existed  imder  the  Act  of  1870,  was 
in&vourof  going  a  step  further,  and  giving  a  free  elementary  education. 
He  iAw  no  reason  why  the  experiment  should  not  be  made  throughout 
the  kingdom.  Taking  the  average  number  of  children  in  a  family  as 
feur,and  the  wages  of  the  parent  at  20*.  a  week — a  pretty  high  average 
fer  the  whole  of  Great  Britain — that  would  give  62/.  per  annum.  For 
the  education  of  the  four  children  the  parent  would  pay  4/.  10s.,  or 
about  nine  per  cent,  upon  his  earnings.  Turning  to  the  classes  above 
the  working  man  upon  whom  the  school  rate  would  fall,  and  calcula- 
ting the  average  rental  throughout  the  kingdom  of  these  classes  at 
the  nun  of  100/.  a  year,  the  middle-class  man  would  be  rated  on  thia 
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sum  at  ^d,  in  the  pound  ;  in  other  words,  400  pence,  or  83«.  4</.,  u 
the  school  tax  payable  against  the  4/.  10«.  paid  by  the  poor  man.    If 
^free  education  were  adopted,  he  might  change  places  and  pay  the 
larger  sum.     The  free  elementary  education  system  had  been  adopiied 
in  America.     About  six  years  ago  in  that  country  it  was  agreed  tint 
each  State  in  the  Union  should  tax  itself  for  this  fte^  education  of  the 
common  people  ;  and  in  1873  it  was  found  that  out  of  a  popuktiott  of 
82,249,000,  there  had  been  raised  for  this  purpose  11,710,000/.,  which 
was  at  the  rate  of  6^.  ^\d.  por  head  of  the  population.     Comparing  thii 
with  the  cfTorts  of  England  in  the  same  cause,  he  observed  that  out  of 
a  population  of  22,712,000  (according  to  the  census  of  1871),  the  sum 
of  2,039,792/.  had  been  paid  in  the  year  1874  for  elementary  education, 
or  at  the  rate  of  Is,  9|r/.  per  head  of  the  population,  as  against  the 
contribution  in  America  of  6«.  8^.     The  contributions  of  Americi 
were  therefore  in  advance  of  those  of  England  by  nearly  5«.  a  head,  in 
educating  their  children  free.     The  state  of  New  York  alone,  whoie 
population  Romewhat  exceeded  that  of  London  and  its  subuibs,  had 
contributed    in    1873   the  •  sum   of    1,982,000/.,   which   was  within 
100,000/.  of  the  whole  amount  contributed  in  England  with  apopoli* 
tion  of  22,712,000.   These  facts  told  greatly  in  favour  of  the  generositj 
of  the  American  p(K)pIc,  who,  he  was  informed,  paid  willingly  the  tax 
imposed  upon  them  for  education.     As  the  result  of  this  free  education, 
New  York  State  rep<^rtcd  that,  in  one  year,  the  increase  of  attendanoe 
was  upwards  of  80,000;  Connecticut  reported  to  the  same  efiect;  in 
short,  the  report  of  the  whole  Union  showed  that  free  education  had 
increased,  not  only  the  number  of  children  attending,  but  also  the 
length  of  time  during  which  they  attended,  not^vithstandiing  the  draw- 
backs arising  from  heat  in  one  portion  of  the  year,  and  frost  and  moir 
in  tho  other,  besides  the  badness  of  the  roads  in  many  portions  of  that 
country,     hi  conclusion,  he  said  that  looking  to  the  movementB  now 
making  on  this  ciuestion  in  America,  and  to  the  very  large  sums  yearlir 
contributed  by  the  people  for  this  purpose,  he   hoped  that  ere  long 
Parliament  and  the  Government  of  the  country,  with  the  enormooa 
comparative  wealth  of  the  nation,  would  emulate  the  American  people 
in  promoting  a  system  of  free  elementary  education  for  the  worhing 
classes. 


The    Pi'ogress   of  Primary    Education    during    the    Present 
Century.    By  Rowland  Hamilton. 

AFTER  adverting  briefly  to  the  course  of  legislation  fts 
affecting  education  from  the  beginning  of  the  century  up 
to  the  formal  inauguration  of  ^  The  Department '  under  the 
charge  of  a  Vice-President  of  the  Privy  Council^  Mr.  Hamiltoo 
proceeded : — 

So  far  all  seemed  going  on  smoothly.     The  dread  of  soda/ 
•revolution^  which  had  induced  vehement  protests  agamst  tk 
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Ire  recognition  of  the  etluciititm  of  the  masses,  had  passed 
away   aiter  twenty  years'  experience,     A  new  phase  «»f  the 
movement  now   comes   into    |>i"omineneep       Shortly  after   the 
organisation  of  the  Education  Department  a  Royal  Commission 
was  appointed  (the  Duke  of  Newcastle's^,  which  in  tlie  course 
of  three  years  made  a  very  searching  and  independent  exami- 
nation of  the   ^vork  tlone  by  the  aid  of  State  grants.     The 
results  were  by  no  means  satisfactory.     No  doubt  the  support 
given  to  colleges  for  the  training  of  teachers  Avas  a  well-directed 
effort,  for  without  well-instructed   teachers  good  teaching  is 
impossiblCi     Disappointment  w^as,  liowever,  felt  at  the  sUght 
response  made  by  voluntary  eHbrts   to  meet  the   expenditure 
from  the  public  purse;   68  per  cent,  of  the  whole  charges  of 
maintenance  was  found  to  fall  upon  the  State.     Stricter  con- 
ditions were  required  to  be  fulfilled  under  the    well-known 
revised  Code  of  1862,    But  evils  of  a  far  more  serious  kind  had 
to  be  dealt  wnth.    The  Royal  Commissiouei-s  reported  that  only 
1  in  4  of  the  schools  inspected   by  orders  of  the  Committee 
of  Privy  Council  were  thoroughly  well  taught  in  the  *  3  R's/ 
She    reports  supplied    ta   the    Privy    Council,  however,  had 
fiKowu  90  per  cent,   in  reading,  89  per  cenL  in  writing,  and 
83  percent,  in  arithmetic  as  '  excellently '  or  *  well '  instructed. 
A  minute  of  1853  had  directed  that  three-fourths  of  the  children 
from  7  tri  9,  9  to  II,  11  to  13  yeiins  of  age  respectively,  should 
be  individually  examined  ;  but  tliis  had  never  been  acted  upon, 
and  official  rejjorts  had  been  vaguely  made  on  the  assumed 
*tone*  or  quality  of  the  teaching  without  any  specific  test  of 
the  results.     So  Mr.  Robert  Lowe  had  to  deal  with  a  system 
under  which  readiug,  w^riting,  and  arithmetic  were  *  well '  or 
ifideed    '  excellently   well  *    taught,    only,    uutortunately,    the 
children^  when  brought  to  the  test,  could  not  for  the  most  part 
ether  read,  or  write,  or  do  sums.      He  quoted  t^  the  House  a 
letter  WTitten,  not  to  show  that  the  work  done  was  faulty,  but 
to  deprecate  the  [dan  of  making  the  payments  in  aid  depend 
upon  the  results  of  such  a  specific  examination.     It  ran  thus  : 
*  At  one  of  the  annual  inspections  we  asked  the  inspector  to 
ejiamine  the  children,  as  they  would  be  examined  Jtccording  U* 
tKe  revised   Code,  and  the  result  was^**  Group   1   (infants), 
20  presented  themselves,  and  none  could  read,  write,  or  ey|>her. 
Group  2  (7  to  9  years  of  age),  6  could  readj  none  write,  and 
none  cypher.     Group  3  (9  to  14  years  of  age),  3  could  read, 
iKine  write,  and  none  cypher.     Group  4  (highest  class),  none 
^m\d  read,  none   could   write,   and   3   could   cypher/'     The 
manager  calculated  he   wt»iild  receive  only  5L      You  would 
fttturidly  suppose,'  continued  Mr,  Lowe,  *  that  the  report  of  the 
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inspector  was  unfavourable,  but  it  was  not  so.  He  considered 
the  school  in  a  very  fair  state  of  efficiency,  and  that  the  mtster 
had  done  his  duty  during  the  past  year.' 

The  debate  upon  the  subject  was  somewhat  bitterly  sfonny 
and  personal.  The  result  was  the  revised  Code,  making  pay. 
ments  depend  directly  upon  the  results  of  individual  ezaminft- 
tion  in  these  three  rudimentary  subjects.  It  was  not  the  intoh 
tion  of  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council  that  these  tests  only 
should  be  applied,  and  that  the  inspectors  should  cease  to  take 
cognisance  of  all  relating  to  the  intelligence  of  the  teaching 
bestowed :  but  it  is  often  allied,  and  that  by  persons  whoie 
experience  gives  weight  to  their  opinions,  that  the  effect  of 
making  the  pecuniary  grant  depend  to  so  great  an  extent  npoD 
individual  ^  i)a8ses '  has  been  to  lower  the  tone  of  instruction  is 
public  elementary  schools  generally. 

There  is  more  in  this  question  than  is  immediately  seen,  tnd 
the  true  issues  of  it  have  to  be  kept  very  steadily  m  mind,  b 
order  to  form  a  correct  judgment  upon  it.    We  must  notfoiget 
that  the  special  object  of  the  public  elementary  school  is  to 
carry  down  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge,  sound  and  thoroogh 
in  its  degree,  as  far  as  possible,  to  all  classes,  and  the  moit 
valuable  experience  gained  of  late  years  has  been  that  teachen 
well  trained  in  the  special  art  of  teaching   can  carry  down 
instruction  to  an  extent  which  was  formerly,  and  still  is  bj 
many,  deemed  impossible.     An   untrained   teacher,  however 
high  his  individual  attainments,  will  find  himself  totally  unable 
to  teach  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  children  coming  under 
his  charge.     He  naturally  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  thc^ 
cannot  be  taught,  and  that  it  is  a  mere  waste  of  time  to  attempt 
such  an  impossibility.     His  friends  who  know  his  attainments 
and  the  pains  he  may  have  taken  to  perform  his  uncongemil 
task,  may  agree  with  him.     But  the  special  skill  of  the  well- 
trained  teacher  is  shown  by  the  largely  increased  number  of 
minds  upon  which  he  can  exercise  an  irdHuence,  the  beneficent 
value   of  which  can  hardly  be  over-rated.     The  borders  of 
higher  civilisation  are  extended,  and  energies  are  called  oot 
winch,  aftor  all,  are  oflcn  not  so  much  dormant  in  the  mind  of 
the  learner,  as  foreign  to  the  experiences  of  the  ordinary  teacher. 
But  invaluable  as  is  the  work  thus  made  good,  it  does  not  satiify 
the  popular  notion  of  success  either  among  teachers  or  the 
public  at  large.     This  lower  section  will  rarely  achieve  d»- 
tinguished  success — certainly  not  that  early  successwhich  brinss 
speedy  credit  to  the  teacher,  as  teachers  are  now  approvea 
No  doubt  to  all  but  those  who  are  not  only  well  trained,  hut  to 
the  manner  born,  the  task  of  teaching  the  dullest  and  most  idle 
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children  is  wearisome  and  numbing  in  the  extreme.     There 
will  always  be  a  natural  desire  to  escape  from  it.     It  is  against 
this  natural  tendency  that  we  have  to  be  on  our  guard.     The 
lugh  nobility  and  usefulness  of  the  art  of  teachintf,  especially 
iS  applied  to  the  large  average  of  dull  and  ordinjiry  minds,  must 
be  independently  recognised,  and  the  State  on  its  part  will  do 
well  to  insist  upon  tests  of  that  searching  and  individual  cha- 
racter which  will  best  show  the  measure  of  work  of  this  kind 
which  has  actually  been  accomplished.     Add  to  these  tests,  if 
you  wilU  on  the  higher  side.     All  such  advancements,  as  far 
as  they  can  be  carried  out  with  a  due  regard  to  the  primary 
objects   for  which   these   schools  are  designed,  will  be  most 
heartily  welcomed  by  all  true  friends  of  education.     Neverthe- 
less the  Report  of  the  Commission  of  1858  conveys  a  waraing 
which  must  never  be  forgotten  ;  especially  the  fact  that  without 
some  definite  tests  to  aid  their  judgment,  experienced  inspectors 
eonld  give  most  flattering  reports  upon  teaching,  the  results  of 
which  were  most  unpractical  and  unsatisfactory  to  those  most 
Dearly  concerned.  I  do  not  doubt  that  under  the  old  system  gome 
inoet  admirable  schools  flourished,  and  that  in  these  cases  both 
the  managers  and  the  inspectors  were  well  left  to  the  free 
exercise  of  their  own  discretion.    Neither  do  I  doubt  that  there 
are  now  some  schools  which  earn  a  large  grant,  but  in  which 
the  teaching  is  of  the  most  superficial  and  worthless  character. 
There  are  such  cases  in  every  profession  and  calling.     Clever 
Bcamps  and  charlatans  make  war  against  the  true  interests  of 
wciety  on  every  side,  and  constantly  obtain  a  temporary  suc- 
eeB6,     Schools  cannot  escape  their  share  of  the  general  evil, 
but  happily  it  tends  to  work  its  own  cure.    The  mere  *  crammer  * 
b  beaten  in  the  long  run.    The  children  run  through  a  standard 
wie  year,  disclose  the  weakness  of  their  training  in  the  next, 
and  false  work  is  more  surely  detected  by  a  simple  and  valid 
tsit  continuously  applied,  than  by  any  more  artificial  methods. 
With  those  who  desire  to  raise  the  standaitl  of  education 
generally  I  most  cordially  sympathise,    and  only    urge  that 
we  must  insist  upon  the  whole,  and  not  be  content  with  a 
part.     We  must  have  primary  education  carried  down  on  the 
^m  side  to  every  child  in  the  kingdom  ;  they  are  to  be  had  if 
proper  means  are  used  to  bring  them,  not  to  schools  where  they 
^  be  overlooked  and  neglected,  but  to  instructors  who  know 
their  needs  and  can  lead  them  on  by  well-de vised  steps  at  least 
to  guch  a  measure  of  knowledge  as  can  be  attained  in  public 
demo-ntary  schools.     If  only  adequate  teaching  power  is  |iro» 
▼ided,  there  are  few  indeed  who  cannot  be  brought  up  to  this 
W?d.    There  is  no  class  of  children  who,  under  the  pretence 
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that  they  are  incapable  of  learning,  should  be  made  mere 
hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water,  but  there  are  many  now 
neglected  who  do  call  for  the  exercise  of  a  higher  order  of  tlie 
art  of  teaching  than  can  be  measured  by  conventional  standaxdi. 
On  the  other  side  we  require  secondary  schools  in  close  con- 
nection with  all  primary  schools.  We  do  not  want  the  one 
instead  of  the  other.     Both  are  equally  requisite. 

If  the  thorough  teaching  of  the  *  3  R's '  were  incompatible 
with  any  system  of  sound  education,  there  would  be  more 
reason  to  listen  to  the  objections  made  to  the  tests  imposed  in 
them,  which  come  from  the  lower  side.     The  way  in  wluoh 
intelligent  teacliing,  and  a  knowledge  of  these  rudiments,  ate 
sometimes  put  in  opposition  is  ludicrous  in  the  extreme.    There 
are  managers  and  teachers  who  prefer  a  general  examination  in 
class,  where  the  best  part  might  answer  for  the  whole,  instetd 
of  a  test  which  everyone  must  satisfy  individually.     But  this 
is  merely  the  result  of  conscious,  though,  perhaps,  unacknow- 
ledged,  weakness.     Can  reading  from  a  well-chosen  selection  of 
books  on  subjects  which  call  forth  the  intelligence  of  children, 
result  in  their  being  unable  to  read  ?    If  they  write  down  ficlB 
or  passages  that  it  may  be  desired  to  impress  on  their  memo- 
ries, will  it  be  found  that  they  cannot  write  at  all  ?   Can  aritk- 
mctic  be  better  taught  than  by  applying  it  to  any  queitioQ 
suggested  by  the  incidents  of  life,  or  those  found  in  boob? 
So  we  find  in  all  the  best  schools  where  the  teaching  is  eno^ 
getic  and  thorough,  that  the  work  done  is  far  above  the  bsi^ 
minimum  required  to  satisfy  the  letter  of  the  code.     In  thi^ 
way,  and  in  this  way  only,  can  true  success  be  secured.    Alft^ 
good  and  zealous  teachers  or  school  managers  will  regard  th^a 
Govermnent  inspection  as  in  some  sort  a  test  of  the  somid— 
ness  of  their  work,  but  in  no  way  the  measure  of  its  i 
Where    zeal    and  energy   are    wanting,   the   poverty  of 
results  is  sufficiently  evident,  but  we  &ould  know  very 
that  such   high  qualities  as  zeal  and  good  sense  are  not  tc= 
be   secured  by  Act  of  Parliament  or  by  order  of  CounciL^ 
The  law  can  do  no  more  than  enforce  a  minimum  which  car^ 
be  specifically  defined.     The  conclusion  is  that  while  we  ma^ 
expect  the  Government  to  maintain  some  definite  8tandartf=: 
below  which  no  school  must  be  suffered  to  sink,  we  must  looM 
to  the  individual  energy  and  capacity  of  those  in  personi^ 
charge  of  schools  for  advancing  the  range  of  education  to  I '  ~ 
levels. 

No  one  will  contend  that  the  Revised  Code  of  1862  wj 
perfect,  or,  still  less,  that  it  should  have  been  maintained  wit 
out  those  extensions  which  further  experience  suggested.    &' 
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I  do  say  that  that  measure  saved  us  from  a  system,  the  probable 

results  of  which  avooM  have  been  a  large  number  of  practically 

mefficient  schools;  aod  though  vdih  these  there  might  have  been 

many  of  a  high  character,  there  would  have  been  no  security  that 

the  funds  granted  by  the  State  for  primary  education  would 

have  been  rightly  devoted  to  that  specific  object.     Further, 

the  teachers  of  all  alike  would  have  obtained  a  quasi  vested 

interest  in  their  appointments^  subject  to  no  adequate  control 

whatever  as  to  the  real  efficiency  of  the  services  they  rendered, 

I     Whatever  objections  may  be  urged  against  this  Code,  it  must 

I    be  regarded  as  a  turning  point  io  the  history  of  National  Edu- 

I    cation,  inasmuch  as  it  imposed,  in  a  way  which  could  not  be 

1    mistaken^  the  duty  of  carrying  teaching  down  to  every  indi- 

%    vidttal  child  in  a  public  elementary  school.    The  task,  no  doubts 

^^^hfi  a  harder  one  than  was  supposed ;  but  with  that  conviction 

^Hb  grown  also  the  assurance  that  means  can  be  found  to  fulfil 

it     No  class  is  inaccessible  to  the  teacher  fittingly  trained  for 

the  work  which  has  to  be  accomplished. 

To  return  now  to  the  more  material  progress  made  in  the 
work  of  education.  In  1867  Lord  John  Russell  brought  for- 
ward the  proposal  for  a  Minister  of  Education  witli  a  seat  in 
the  Cabinet,  but  tliis  met  with  so  little  support  that  it  was 
withdrawn.  The  Act  of  1870  was,  in  fact,  the  final  result  of 
a  series  of  efforts  extending  over  more  than  half  a  century. 
It  applies  in  England  especially  to  ^  Elementary  Education.' 
Higher  class  education  is  not  referred  to  in  it,  and  its  ma- 
chinery ditilers  materially  from  that  which  has  been  ordained 
for  Scotland-  Much  more  was  left  to  indi\'idual  action.  If  a 
parieh  or  district  was  found  to  be  provided  with  a  sufficiency  of 
school  accommodation  calculated  upon  very  moderate  bases, 
especially  as  regards  the  quality  of  teaching  required,  no 
further  action  was  taken  by  the  Education  Department  The 
result,  however^  of  the  detailed  examinations  held  throughout 
the  country  under  this  Act  showed  that  a  very  large  majority 
of  tJie  schools  which  had  not  come  under  Government  inspec- 
tion, were  so  weak  in  teaching  power  that,  even  where  the 
attendance  was  comparatively  good,  the  elder  children  failed 
generally  to  pass  the  standard  (II.  of  the  Code)  considered 
applicable  to  children  of  8  years  old  in  a  well-established 
school.  Exceptions  there  were  sometimes  in  very  unexpected 
qtmrters  where  adequate  means  had  produced  adequate  results, 
I  and  in  these  cases  no  change  whatever  was  called  for.  The 
I  general  consequence  of  these  examinations,  however,  was  a  call 
to  supply  the  deficiencies  disclosed.  The  progress  made  since 
I        the  Act  came  into  operation  may  be  summai'Lsed  as  follows, 

o  o  2 


[ 
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showing  the  Dumber  of  schools  and  of  children  in  average  at- 
tendance : — 


*VoluBtary' 
SohoolB 

Children     | 

Board 
Schoote 

Children 

Total 
Soboola 

CfaOdRB 

1871-2 
1872-3 
1873-4 
1874-6 
1876-6 

9,772 
10,674 
11,408 
12,081 
12,677 

1,327,300 
1,412,000 
1,641,000 
1,610,000  , 
1,667,000  1 

82 

620 

838 

1,136 

1,696 

8,700 

70,000 

138,000 

227,000 

328,000 

9,864 
11,094 
12,246 
18,217 
14,278 

1.316,000 
1,482,000 
1,679,000 
1,837.000 
1.986.000 

The  first  action^  it  will  be  seen^  was  taken  by  private  in- 
dividuals actings  no  doubt,  under  the  stimulus  that  if  proviflum 
were  not  made  voluntarily^  the  order  for  a  School  Board  would 
follow. 

In  1867  the  number  of  schools  was  7,022^  and  of  children 
911 ,681 9  so  that  in  10  years  the  average  attendance  has  noore 
than  doubled.  A  similar  advance  is  shown  by  the  returns  from 
Scotland. 

A  material  change  in  the  standard  tests  of  the  Code  in 
1872  makes  it  impossible  to  compare  fairly  the  results  of  the 
first  and  last  years  of  the  decade^  but  since  that  date  the  ave^ 
age  ^  passes/  as  shown  by  the  examination^  have  somewhat 
declined ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  very  large  number 
of  children,  previously  ill-taught,  or  untaught  fJtogether,  have 
had  to  be  absorbed  into  the  numbers  under  instruction. 

In  England,  as   in  Scotland,  250  attendances  at  school, 
qualify  a   child   over  7  years   old   for    examination,  that  i&^ 
three  days  out  of  the  school  week  of  five,  excluding  holidays;^ 
is  accepted  as  ^  regular  attendance,'  and  a  portion  of  these  only 
are  actually  presented  for  examination. 

The  progressive  results  since  1871-2  are  as  follows:— 


No. 
qnalified 

Incrrano  on 
previous  yair 

I'cr  cent. 

Increase  on 
1871-2 

"i'or  ccnitT 

No. 
prcftcntcfl 

Increaiieon 
prcTionaycar 

TfimvAV  ihwarM 

Year 

1871-2 

Percent. 

Per  cent 

1871-2 

793,000 

— 

— 

662,000 

— 

— 

1872-3 

888,800 

12 

12 

752,000 

13-73 

18-76 

1873-4 

1,013,000 

14 

27-6 

858,000 

14 

29-S 

1874-5 

1,142,000 

12-75 

44 

974,000 

18-6 

47 

1876-6 

1,282,000 

12  26 

61-6 

1.143,000 

17-36 

72-66 

The  total  estimated  population  of  England  and  Wale0 
between  the  ages  of  7  and  13  years,  deducting  one-seventh  a0 
of  a  class  who  do  not  go  to  public  elementary  schools,  is  aboa't: 
2,800,000,  though  some  (3^  per  cent.)  over  that  age  continue 
attendance  at  school.  Making  due  allowance  for  all  such  di^ 
ferences,  it  appears  that  about  70  per  cent  of  children  of  these 
ages  are  found  on  the  register  of  some  inspected  school.    The 
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proportion  of  these  attending  *  regularly  '  iu  the  sense  explained 
15,  however,  under  61  per  cent,'  and  of  these  again  89  per  cent, 
only  were  presented  for  examination.  This  brings  ua  down  to 
38  per  cent,  actually  examined,  and  as  58  per  cent,  only  passed 
completely  in  all  three  subjects^  we  come  t^  the  deplorably  low 
total  of  22  per  cent,  successfully  instructed.  There  are  of 
course  other  means  of  education,  but  Imlustrial  and  Workhouse 
Schools  and  Reformatories  will  not  account  for  more  than  2  to 
3  per  cent,  of  the  deficiency*  There  are  also  602  schools,  mostly 
small,  which  arc  ])artiaUy  inspected,  though  not  claiming  a 
grant  in  aid,  but  these  add  little  over  H  per  cent,  to  the 
numbers  presented  for  examination,  and  show  still  more  im- 
perfect results.  Lastly,  there  are  many  schools  passed  five  or  six 
years  ago  under  the  Act  of  1870,  of  which  little  or  nothing  is 
iiow  known,  but  there  is  no  reasonable  doubt  that  their  average 
efficiency  is  on  a  still  lower  scale. 

Scotland  shows  better  results.  Taking  similar  bases  of 
population  (giving  a  total  of  414,000),  about  77  per  cent, 
appear  on  registers;  the  '  regular  '  attendance  is  70|  per  cent., 
and  the  proportion  of  these  actually  preBented  84^  per  cent. ; 
giving  a  result  of  46f  per  cent.,  as  against  38  per  cent,  submitted 
to  the  test  of  examination  ;  while  as  the  complete  passes  were 
«g  high  as  73  per  cent*,  the  final  proportion  successfully  in- 
structed is  34  per  cent,  in  Scotland,  as  against  22  per  cent,  in 
England. 

A  child,  however,  may  have  received  some  substantial 
benefit  who  fails  in  one  out  of  the  three  subjects  ol  examination. 
Counting  the  passes  severally,  a  better  result  is  shown.  The 
percentages  are : — 

Reading  Writing  Affthmetio 

In  England    ...     87  W  70 

luSeoUiuid    .         *         .     94  88j  81f 

Some  further  points  in  the  statistical  returns  are  worth  notice- 
Taking  the  standards  suitable  to  the  ages  of  children  who 
have  been  in  fair  attendance  in  well-«:»rdered  schools  from 
infancy,  there  should  be  about  52  per  cent,  of  children  of  7  to 
9  years  old  examined  in  Standards  L  to  III.^  and  48  per  cent. 
of  10  to  12  inclusive,  in  Standards  IV.  to  VL  Instead  of 
this,  the  proportions  in  England  are  about  78  and  20  per  cent, 
respectively.  In  Scotland  it  is  very  much  the  same*  It  is 
further  obvious  that  when  children  over  10  years  old  are 
Vrought  forward  in  the  lower  standards,  a  tale  of  previous 

•  Tb«*c  fthould  b«  some  addition  mado  for  thosfl  who  hnvp  bt't^n  to  two  or  more 
■dioola ;  ottly  those  are  now  examined  who  hayt*  Kunde  the  reqalrt'd  attezidaiiccMi  in 
Me  school. 
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neglect  is  disclosed.     Now  we  find  over 
2iid,  and  3rd  standards  respectively, 


this  age  in  tlic  Ist, 


In  Englnnd  . 
In  ScotlaBd 


t€-2pereBDt.     39*4    percent    and    69perceiil« 
14*5         „  43-83         „  „     70  n 


There  is  one  more  point  to  whicli  I  will  allude.  Succe^ 
in  teaching  must  after  all,  on  the  average,  depend  in  a  great 
measure  upon  the  number  of  quahfied  teachers  employed-  It 
is  somewhat  diflScult  to  estimate  the  number  of  children  who 
should  in  an  average  of  the  kind  be  set  down  for  every  teacher. 
The  number  on  the  registers  are  never  all  in  school  together; 
that  would  give  too  large  a  result.  But  to  take  the  numbers 
in  *  average  attendance,'  though  fair  on  nearly  numerical 
grounds,  would  leave  out  of  sight  the  very  important  fact  that 
irregular  attendance  is  constantly  bringing  before  the  teacher, 
children  who  have  more  or  less  fallen  behindhand,  and  give 
an  inadequate  idea  of  the  work  to  be  done.  Taking  the  two 
extremes,  I  find  that  there  are  to  every  certificated  teacher  in 
England  128  childen  on  the  registers,  and  86  in  average  attend- 
ance. Taking  head  teachers,  assistants,  and  pupil-teachers 
together  J  the  number  of  children  to  each  is  50  and  33  respec- 
tively. The  figures  differ  very  little  in  Scotland ;  they  give 
to  each  certificated  teacher  105  on  the  register  and  79  on 
average  attendance.  To  every  teacher,  assistant,  &c.,  49  and 
37  respectively. 

Leaving  these  details,  all  of  which  however  arc  of  very  signi- 
ficant importance,  I  may  very  briefly  notice  two  great  causes 
of  the  weakness  of  the  system  of  primary  education  in  England. 
The  first  is  the  utter  want  of  any  organisation  which  generally 
prevails.  The  letter,  rather  than  the  spirit  of  our  parochial 
system,  survives,  not  only  in  rural  districts,  but  in  large  towns ; 
divisions  of  the  most  inconvenient  kind  are  maintained,  which 
serve  to  impede  rather  than  to  promote  any  action  that  may  be 
required  for  purposes  of  conjoint  interest.  It  is  true  that  123 
out  of  223  horoughs,and  2,346  out  of  14,094  parishes  and  civil 
distiacts  are  under  School  Boards,  representing  rather  more  tliau 
half  the  population  of  England  and  Wales,  and  little  less  than 
half  are  under  bye  laws  approved  by  the  Education  Depart- 
ment* The  Act  of  1876  is  intended  to  supply  regulations  for 
the  remainder.  Lord  Sandon's  speech  in  July,  on  moving 
the  Education  vote,  showed  a  laudable  determination  to  keep 
Boards  of  Guardians  and  other  local  authorities  up  to  their 
legal  duties  in  respect  of  such  matters  as  school  attendance. 
But  this  will  by  no  means  meet  the  full  measure  of  the  waste 
aud  inefficiency  which  prevail  on  all  aides.      There  are  a  vast 
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nnmber  of  small  schools  near  together,  in   all  of  which  the 


teachers  are  committed  to  the  hopeless  task  of  instructing 
children  of  all  ages,  from  3  years  old  up  to  the  higher 
standards,  often  with  a  staff  wholly  inadequate  for  the  pur- 
pose; while  the  same  nominal  teaching  power,  rationally 
applied  to  infant  schools  and  schools  for  elder  children  *  in  con* 
nection  with  one  where  the  higher  etandards  and  *  extra  sub- 
jects *  could  be  properly  taught,  would  be  fully  competent  to 
secure  a  far  higher  standard  of  efficiency  in  every  respect. 
There  are,  no  doubt,  rural  districts  where  distance  imposes  an 
insurmountable  obstacle  to  such  arrangementii>  but  in  a  great 
majority  of  cases,  this  waste  is  owing  entirely  to  a  lack  of  the 
willjOr  of  tlie  faculties  which  enable  neighbours  to  act  together 
for  their  common  benefit.  There  is  a  money  difliculty  in  the 
background,  owing  to  the  irregular  manner  in  which  property 
subject  to  rating  has  been  assessed*  As  long  as  a  rate  of  so 
much  in  the  pound  beai's  a  different  proportion  to  the  actual 
Talue  of  projieity  in  adjoining  parishes^  a  common  rate  must 
inevitably  be  a  subject  of  heartburnings  and  contentions.  The 
long  promised  Act  for  equal  rating  valuations,  is  of  the  utmost 
practical  importance  for  this,  as  well  as  for  many  other  measures 
of  local  self-government* 

All  this  work  of  organisation  is  yet  before  us.  Whether 
the  average  of  our  schcK>ls  is  to  advance  in  efficiency,  or  to 
drift  back  to  a  very  unequal  and  tmsatisfactory  level,  depends 
greatly,  not  only  upon  the  vigour  with  which  the  Elementary 
Education  Acts  of  1870,  1873,  and  1876  are  administered,  but 
also  upon  the  firmness  shown  by  the  Education  Department 
itself  in  maintaining  the  standard  of  efficiency  in  all  schools 
coming  under  its  supervision.  If  a  Royal  Commission  were 
appointed  in  1878,  similar  to  that  constituted  in  1858,  its 
mvestigations  would  no  doubt  show  that  much  good  work  has 
been  done  during  the  past  twenty  years,  but  would  hardly  fail 
ilio  to  disclose  a  vast  amount  of  remediable  waste  and  ineffi- 
ciency, which  have  yet  to  be  combated  and  overcome. 

The  other  great  difficulty,against  which  we  have  to  contend 
in  England,  is  the  want  of  any  popular  appreciation  of  an 
adequate  standard  of  primary  etluc^tion.  Low  as  are  the 
requirements  of  the  Education  Department,  they  are,  as  yet, 
maintained  with  much  difficulty  in  many  quarters.  Here  and 
there,  indeed,  where  a  good  schcKd  has  been  established  for 
some  years,  the  commonly  reputed  *  impossibilities '  are  easily 
overcome.  But  as  a  rule  *  larning  '  is  a  mystery,  and  parents 
IS  a  body,  and  in  many  cases  even  school  managers,  have  little 
sympathy  with,  and  can  afford  no  discriminating  support  to  the 
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teacher.  And  it  is  in  this  respect  that  the  long-establiahtd 
system  of  Scotland  has  given  her  such  an  immense  advantage. 
The  reports  from  thence  show  clearly  enough  that  suitable 
schools  had  not  increased  in  due  proportion  with  the  increaie 
of  wealth  and  of  population.  The  system  was  indeed  in 
palpable  danger  of  losing  its  pre-eminently  national  character, 
and  primary  education,  though  in  some  sense  within  the  reach  of 
anyone^  was  not  by  any  means  duly  provided  for  alL  But  thonj^ 
by  far  too  great  a  number  were  left  behind,  the  traditiooa  of 
liberal  education  were  still  preserved,  and  these  traditiaitt 
must  be  maintained.  I  rejoice  to  see  that  the  means  by  which 
this  great  end  is  best  to  be  secured  will  form  the  subject  of 
special  discussion  in  the  present  Congress.  The  more  comidete 
and  higher  co-ordination  of  the  two  is  the  only  rational  oatcome 
of  the  present  educational  movement,  and  from  the  side  of  the 
lower  grade  of  schools  will  I  now  urge  a  few  brief  pleas  in 
favour  of  its  necessity. 

To  draw  a  hard  and  fast  line  between  them,  is  neither 
possible  nor  desirable ;  that  the  upper  classes  of  some  puUie 
elementary  schools,  and  the  lower  classes  of  most  secondaij 
schools,  should  overlap  in  their  range,  may  be  a  matter  n 
expedient  arrangement.     Such  points  are  matters  of  detail  to 
be  determined  by  special  circumstances.     Their  intimate  asso* 
ciation  is  in  any  case  indis]:>ensable.     On  the  score  of  economy, 
many  hard-worked  primary  teachers  may  well  be  relieved  of 
the  charge  of  a  few  scholars  only  who  make  large  claims  oa 
their  energies,  but  who  could  be  both  better  and  far  more 
easily  provided  for  in  separate  schools ;  moreover  a  child  of 
somewhat  superior  capacity,  kept  in  a  lower  school,  is  apt  ta 
fall  into  a  state  of  self-sufficiency,  ruinous  to  himself,  and  far- 
ther, to  set  an  example  of  ostentatious  ease  in  getting  throDgh 
his  work,  which  tends  to  have  a  most  detrimental  effect  upon 
his  fellows.     Let  him  find  his  level,  whatever  it  may  be,  \if 
hard  work,  the  higher  the  better,  and  his  career  will  be  » 
stimulus  and  an  incentive  to  all.    Again,  though  all  cannot  attaiim 
the  uppermost  places,  it  is  of  the  last  importance  to  keep  up  » 
continuity  of  interest  with  those  who  do.     There  is  no  reasom 
to  fear  an  excess  of  so  rjire  an  effort  as  that  of  original  thouriit» 
The  many,  in  all  ranks  of  society,  must  of  necessity  be  led* 
and  only  those  most  grossly  ignorant  can  be  altogether  ignonuBt 
of  the  fact     But  that  on  the  average  a  wiser  discriminatioin 
will  be  used  in  the  choice  of  those  whom  the  many  aooepC 
as  their  guides,  is  a  result  which  may  be  reasonably  expected 
from  more  widely  diffused  education,  especially  where  sustainof 
by  higher  associations.     This  power  must,  in  some  sort,  he 
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Zeroised  by  all,  and  all  may  learn  something  of  the  nature  and 
measure  of  their  responsibilities  in  this  respect. 

"We  must  look  also  to  the  ioHuence  of  secondary  education  to 
modiiy  and  correct,  even  thouprh  it  may  do  so  only  indirectly, 
the  necessary  crudeness  and  imperfection  of  formal  teaching 
confined  to  the  early  years  of  childhood.  One  of  the  greatest 
difSculties  in  our  present  highly  complex  system  of  industrial 
organisation,  arises  from  a  want  u(  that  rational  versatility 
which  can  best  be  induced  by  a  higher,  more  prolonged,  and 
more  liberal  culture  of  the  faculties.  The  advfintages  of  timely 
training  may  be  freely  admitted,  but  labour  may  be  specialised 
too  early  and  too  exclusively.  Hence  it  is  that  any  new  in- 
dustrial invention  is  apt  at  first  to  be  overlooked,  and  then 
perhaps,  when  tardy  success  comes  at  last,  it  is  so  servilely  and 
unintelligently  copied,  that  waste  of  labour,  loss,  and  misery 
result  from  supply  thus  recklessly  increased  in  excess  of  any 
possible  demand.  It  was  this  phase  of  trouble  that  oppressed 
the  great  heart  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  and  led  his  powerful  mind  to 
the  dangerous  economic  fallacy  that  the  sufferings  of  the  poor 
arose  from  a  general  over-sup|:ily  of  commodities.  It  is  not 
over-€upply,but  supply  thus  ill  adapted  and  blindly  afforded,  that 
was  and  is  the  cause  of  much  suffering  and  disappointmenL 
There  is  no  radical  and  aderjuate  cure  for  this  great  cause  of 
evil,  short  of  the  general  diffusion  of  a  wider  and  more  liberal 
culture. 

Both  in  England  and  Scotland  a  strong  feeling  prevails 
that  a  large  amount  of  money  in  the  form  of  endowments,  now 
very  partially  utilised,  might  most  righteously  be  made  avail- 
able for  the  purposes  of  secondary  and  higher  education. 
According  to  the  returns  made  to  Parliament,  on  the  motions 
of  Lord  Fortescue  in  June  1875  and  June  1876,  it  appears 
that  the  total  amount  of  these  in  Enghxnd  was  nearly  620,000^, 
Of  these  166,000^  had  been  dealt  with  up  to  the  latter  date, 
under  schemes  agreed  upon  by  the  late  Endowed  Schools  Com- 

tmissioners,  which  have  received  Her  Majesty's  approval ;  but 
very  little  has  been  done  since  the  work  was  handed  over  to 
the  Charity  Commissioners.  Some  70,0(JO/,  of  schemes  are  in 
abeyance,  and  331,000/.,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act, 
have  not  been  dealt  wnth  in  any  way.  Further,  some  1,600 
anaU  endowmeuts  aggregating  about  o0,000i.,  come  imder  the 
powers  of  the  Education  Department,  under  sec.  75  of  the 
Elementary  Education  Act  of  1870,  Even  small  sums  such  as 
L  these  might  be  most  usefully  employed  In  carrying  out  any 
■    well-Klevised  scheme  for  the  due  grouping  of  schools. 
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should  be  made  in  dealing  with  these  funds  until  it  can  be 
more  clearly  determined  upon  what  principles  thev  should  be 
treated.  Funds  applied  to  an  object  so  essentially  liberal  as 
education,  must  be  twice  blessed,  to  the  receiver  as  well  as  the 
giver,  to  be  of  any  true  utility  to  the  community.  To  appro- 
priate them  locally  without  regard  to  this  condition,  would  be 
to  parody  the  folly  of  a  man  who  insists  upon  eating  more  than 
he  can  digest,  on  the  plea  of  saving  his  food.  Wisely  adminis- 
tered,  the  sum  might  be  made  of  great  advantage  in  helping  oat 
the  connection  between  primary  and  secondary  schools.  It  ii 
far  too  large  to  be  suffered  to  go  to  waste,  though  even  setting 
aside  any  other  considerations  of  adverse  claims,  it  is  much  too 
small  to  support  any  independent  scheme  for  secondary  edo- 
cation. 

The  subject  is  one  of  those  to  which  renewed  atteotkni 
should  be  given  in  the  coming  Session. 


On  the  Value  of  an  Acquaintance  with  the  Structure  and  Func- 
tions of  the  Human  Body.  By  JoiiN  Struthers,  MJ)., 
Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen. 

ALTHOUGH  there  is  evidence  that  the  kind  of  knowledge 
to  which  these  remarks  relate  is  making  way,  there  is  a 
very  general  impression  that  it  belongs  to  professional  know- 
ledge, and  that  we  can  get  on  well  without  it.  Few  associate  i^ 
with  the  idea  of  education,  or  arc  aware  that  it  may  have 
a  bearing  on  our  opinions  on  questions  of  great  interest  and 
importance. 

In  common  with  other  parts  of  education  our  subject  pre- 
sents two  aspects — the  educational  and  the  ultimate  valae»« 
Although  in  many  schools  homage  is  paid  to  the  modenO 
demand  for  scientific  instruction  in  the  list  of  subjects  pn^- 
fessed  to  be  taught,  it  is  at  the  same  time  common  to  hear  A^ 
opinion  that  this  modem  intruder  is  not  a  good  instrument  o^ 
education ;  that  a  natural  science  may  be  got  up  by  crammiiif 
in  a  few  months,  while  we  may  spend  five  or  seven  yean  m^- 
Latin  or  Greek,  and  then  be  suflSciently  grounded  to  parsili 
them  farther ;  that  the  one  is  cram  and  the  other  education. 
When  I  hear  this,  it  is  to  me  proof  that  the  natural  science  at 
the  speaker's  experience  is  no  real  natural  science,  but  rather 
what  I  would  call  unnatural  science.  That  there  should  be 
this  great  misconception  is  not  wonderful  when  we  consider  t&e 
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Idnd  of  notions  of  science  which  must  have  been  carried  away 
till  quite  recently  even  from  the  Universities.  Perhaps  I 
cannot  illustrate  this  better  than  by  quoting  the  evidence  of  a 
professor  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  given  so  lately  as 
1870,  before  the  Royal  Commission  on  Scientific  Instruction. 
He  is  asked,  *  With  respect  to  philosophical  apparatus,  do  you 
think  that  that  is  greatly  wanting  in  the  University  ?  '  and  the 
reply  is,  *  There  is  none  at  all.'  That  evidence  will  be  found 
on  page  286  of  the  first  volume  of  the  Report  of  the  Royal 
Commission.  What  a  revelation  we  have  here  of  what  science 
must  have  been  in  Cambridge  till  within  these  few  years  ! 

Turning  to  the  Oxford  evidence  before  the  same  Commis- 
non,  we  find  Dr.  Acland,  to  whom  science  in  Oxford  owes  so 
madi)  relating  that  thirty  years  ago  there  was  ^  no  such  thing 
in  Oxford  as  practical  work  in  science  except  Buckland's 
geological  excursions.'  In  Dr.  Acland's  project  for  a  Museum 
even  Buckland  declined  to  join,  writing :  ^  The  case  is  so 
absolutely  hopeless  that  I  shall  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
matter.' 

In  view  of  such  a  history  it  need  not  surprise  us  that  the 
statesmen  of  this  country  have  done  so  little  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  natural  sciences,  of  which  during  their  University 
career  they  saw  nothing,  or  nothing  real  or  attractive*  What 
a  contrast  the  British  Government  presents  in  this  respect  to 
that  of  Germany !  Ere  long,  however,  the  new  museums  and 
laboratories,  with  instruction  by  men  who  are  also  engaged 
.  in  research,  must  tell  in  the  education  of  our  statesmen,  and 
lead  to  a  better  recognition  of  the  duty  of  the  State  in  this 
direction. 

It  may  seem  that  this  criticism  does  not  apply  to  the  Scotch 
Universities,  which  have  long  possessed  chairs  for  nearly  all 
the  natural  sciences,  but  the  employment  of  the  objective  and 
experimental  niethods  in  teaching  is,  as  a  system,  comparatively 
recent     I  recollect  very  well — too  well  ever  to  forget  it— that 
m  my  student  days,  in  Edinburgh   University,  the  physical 
wiences  mostly  were  taught  by  the  professor  reading  a  manu- 
wript.     There  were  exceptions  here  and  there,  but  the  recog- 
nition of  the   primary  importance   of  the   demonstration   of 
realities  and  of  laboratory  training  of  the  individual  is  modem 
even  in  our  comparatively  active  and  by  no  means  wealthy 
PniTersities. 

Natural  science  of  this  kind  was,  no  doubt,  to  a  large  extent 
*  ttiing  of  cramming,  and  must  have  been  uninteresting  if  not 
repulsive.  But  while  I  say  so  I  am  at  the  same  time  bound 
*o  confess  my  impression  that  the  teaching  of  Latin  and  Greek 
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partook  no  less  of  the  nature  of  cramming,  and  I  venture  to 
express  the  opinion  that  it  remains  largely  so  to  this  day. 
Those  who  know  the  old  English  Universities  will  admit  thifc, 
with  those  who  do  work,  it  is  largely  a  process  of  coaching  and 
being  coached,  and  I  fear  it  must  be  said  that  our  Scotch  Uoi-    , 
versities  are  still  far  from  not  being  open  to  the  same  criticism. 
It  is  very  well  for  the  teachers  in  our  Universities  and  Grammar 
Schools  to  cry  out  against  examinations  as  a  test  of  education, 
and  in  that  I  agree  to  the  extent  of  maintaining  that  teaching 
and  examination  ought  to  go  on  together ;  but  my  not  incon- 
siderable observation  as  a  teacher  leads  me  to  the  concluaion 
that  these  same  Grammar  Schools  and  Universities  are,  in  the 
main,  but  cramming-places.     The  fact  is  that  cramming  has 
much  to  recommend  it.  It  is  the  easiest  method  to  the  teacher, 
and  the  simplest   method   to   the   pupil;   it  is   the  cheapest 
method  to  the  parent,  for  true  education  means  limited  classes 
and  larger  school  fees ;  and  no  doubt,  too,  cramming  is  a  test 
of  ability  of  its  kind,  for  clever  boys  generally  have  better 
memories  than  dull  boys.     What  amount  of  truth  there  may 
be  in  the  not  infrequent  remark  that  those  who  distinguish 
themselves  at  school,  and  in  after-life,  are  often  not  the  same, 
may  (after  duly  considering  the  important  point  as  to  whea 
the  boy  began  really  to  work)  find  a  ready  explanation  in  the 
circumstance  that  the  school  process  was  cramming,  not  that 
education  by  which  the  real  powers  of  the  boy  might  have 
been  detected  and  called  into  action.     The  object  of  all  educa* 
tion  should  be  to  train  the  boy,  or  girl,  to  observe  and  to  reflect 
as  well  as  to  recollect  and  repeat,  and  I  maintain  not  only  tha't 
the  natural  sciences,  physical  and  biological,  are  well  fitted 
to  assist  in  this,  but  that  it  cannot  otherwise  be  attained. 

If  it  is  admitted,  as  surely  it  will,  that  a  human  being  ough^ 
to  be  able  to  observe  the  things  around  him   as  he  passes 
through  life,  I  ask  how  is  this  to  be  attained  except  by  train— 
ing  in  early  life  in  the  exercise  of  the  senses?     Are  there  nc>^ 
many  persons  who  could  not  tell  the  '  lie '  of  the  rocks  on  th« 
roadside  along  which  they  have  travelled  for  many  years,  oir 
even  the  relative  lengths  of  their  own  fingers?     There  are  fe^v 
objects  which  we  admire  more,  or  which  are  in  a  vague  general 
way  more  familiar  to  us,  than  the  new  moon;  but  if  we  askaay 
ten  persons  to  write  down  whether  the  concavity  or  convexity 
of  the  new  moon  is  forwards,  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  lef^ 
as  many  will  be  wrong  as  right.      I  remember  once  seeing  4 
shepherd's  dog  in  a  steamboat  on  the  Caledonian  Canal  look- 
ing intently  down  upon  the  working  of  the  engine  and  waggii^ 
bis  tail,  and  it  struck  me  that  the  collie  was  setting  a  good  ex-     j 
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ample  to  the  peraoBS  staudinj^  vacantly  around.  The  habit  of 
observation  of  the  objects  and  phenomena  around  us  is  valuable 
not  merely  for  its  own  sake,  but  is  essential  to  that  exercise  of 
the  reasoning  faculty  which  science  is  so  capable  of  furnishings 
The  training  of  the  reasoning  powers  given  by  the  right  study 
of  the  physical  and  natural  sciences  seems  to  me  to  be  un- 
surpassed* The  invariable  sequences  in  physics  and  chemistry 
train  ue  to  know  w^hat  certainly  is,  and  how  necessary  it  is  to 
have  a  c^use  to  accomplish  the  result.  The  sciences  of  life, 
again,  while  on  the  one  hand  presenting  us  with  much  that  is 
evident,  and  giv^ng  that  education  of  the  reasoning  powers 
which  the  study  of  the  adaptation  of  means  to  ends  brings  with 
it,  on  the  other  hand  teach  us^  by  the  uncertainty  of  some  of 
the  results,  the  necessity  of  cautiously  endeavouring  to  ascer- 
tain all  the  accessory  influences,  and  accustom  us  to  recognise 
the  duty  and  the  wisdom  of  doul>t  where  certainty  is  not 
attainable.  It  has  seemed  to  me  that  a  mind  mi  exercised  in 
physical  science  is  apt  not  to  know  when  it  has  or  has  not  hold 
of  a  reality  of  any  kind,  is  apt  to  find  expression  in  those  mere 
phrases  which  have,  whicti  can  have,  no  meaniogj  which  one 
hears  from  week  to  week,  and  wliich  those  who  have  scientific 
culture  and  insight  could  not  bring  themselves  to  use. 

Turning  next  to  the  nilimate  advantages  of  tliis  knowledge, 
its  direct  utilitarian  aspect  is  the  first  to  strike  us— the  preserva- 
tion of  health.  On  this  subject  so  much  has  been  said  that  I  need 
not  here  enlarge  on  it,  but  may  remark  that  though  it  is  quite 
oommon  to  hear  it  granted  that  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
health  is  of  importance  to  the  individual,  we  do  not  so  com- 
monly see  that  conclusion  acted  on.  Notwithstjinding,  for 
instance,  all  that  is  said  about  fresh  air,  how  common  it  is  for 
Qd  to  spend  evenings  in  crowded  rooms;  to  sleep  with 
windows  and  otHer  means  of  ventilation  completely  closed  ;  to 
neglect  to  change  the  air  in  schoolrooms  and  workshops.  In 
all  such  circumstances  the  system  is  being  gradually  poisoned 
with  impure  air,  causing  many  Injurious  conseciuences,  from 
which  probably  as  many  persons  die  annually  as  from  the 
effects  of  excessive  drinking.  So  much  merely  for  the  sound 
ly,  for  physical  comfort  and  long  life,  but  there  is  the  no 
important  fKiiut  of  the  sound  body  with  a  view  to  the 
5[ealthy  mind.  That  it  is  greatly  in  the  [>ower  of  everj^one  to 
fihorten  and  mitigate  that  black  list  of  imtations,  misunder- 
standings,  des|)ondencies,  unhappinesses  to  themselves  and 
others,  unfitness  for  mqntal  work,  which  want  of  pure  blood  to 
the  brain  brings  in  its  train,  must  be  admitted.  Now,  if  all 
that  be  true — and  those  who  have  given  attention  to  the  subject 
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assert  that  it  is — surely  it  must  be  of  deep  importance  to  etch 
person  to  understand  the  conditions  necessary  to  health. 

Beyond  these  utilitarian  advantages,  as  they  are  called, 
there  lie,  as  ultimate  value,  what  may  be  termed  the  sdentifie 
advantages  of  this  knowledge.  There  is  the  deeply  intorestiiig 
question  of  the  relation  of  mental  action  to  brain-stroctur^ 
which  has  of  late  years  entered  into  a  more  precise  phase  witli 
the  advance  in  microscopic  anatomy.  With  every  respect  &r 
the  old  philosophy,  whether  it  is  called  Metaphysics  or  Monl 
Philosophy,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  teacher  of  mentil 
philosophy  cannot  even  claim  to  be  in  court  until  he  hu 
studied,  and  that  deeply,  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the 
nervous  system.  Only  then  can  he  be  in  a  position  to  begin 
to  consider  what  is  beyond.  Thus  it  behoves  everyone  wlio 
cares  to  be  in  a  position  to  be  able  to  form  an  intelligent  opinioii 
as  to  how  the  facts  stand,  to  engage  to  some  extent  in  this 
branch  of  the  study. 

There  is,  too,  the  question  raised  by  the  consideration  of 
the  close  correspondence  between  the  structure  of  different 
species  and  between  that  of  the  higher  animals  and  man;  and 
we  all  know  the  conclusions  which  have  been  drawn — con- 
clusions which  few  scientific  anatomists  do  not  admit  to  have  sap- 
plied  the  most  probable  hypothesis  yet  offered  of  the  method  in 
which  animal  structures  came  into  existence.  Now,  is  it  not 
of  great  importance  to  all,  at  least  to  all  who  are  not  con- 
tent to  be  the  ^  dumb  driven  cattle  '  of  their  day,  to  be  able 
to  form  an  intelligent  opinion  on  such  questions  ?  There  aie 
not  wanting  those  who  will  speak  by  the  hour  or  write  by  the 
sheet  on  the  subject,  but  I  affirm  that  no  one  who  has  not  taken 
the  trouble  to  study  animal  structure  far  enough  to  have  some 
real  knowledge  of  it  can  be  in  a  position  to  form  an  opinion  of 
any  value  on  these  great  questions.  Do  not  such  questions  is 
the  site  of  some  ancient  Greek  battle  or  the  precise  pronuncia- 
tion of  some  Latin  word,  on  which  so  much  ingenuity  and  time 
have  been  spent,  vanish  into  utter  insignificance  in  presence  of 
these  great  questions  of  life?  And,  if  there  is  any  pun)086or 
earnestness  in  our  life,  are  not  those  who  refuse  to  took  it 
these  questions  but  in  the  position  of  triflers  working  at  the 
cornices  and  carvings  of  the  house,  when  its  very  foundations 
are  unsound  ? 

As  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  putting  forward  anj 
extreme  or  exclusive  claim  on  the  part  of  science,  I  may,  in 
conclusion,  say  what  it  is  we  claim  for  science  in  general  edo- 
cation.  We  claim  no  supremacy ;  we  may  be  impatient  at  the 
delay,  but  we  are  not,  I  hope,  intolerant*     We  ask  no  compol- 
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sion,  but  only  a  fair  field — optional  courses  of  education  within 
and  without  the  Universities — -and  we  are  content  to  look  forward 
to  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  Education  has  its  literary  side  and 
its  scientific  side  ;  the  one  dealing  with  the  works  of  man,  the 
other  with  the  works  of  a  greater  than  man.  They  are  not 
autagonlstic,  but  each  is  the  complement  of  the  other.  As  I 
would  not  call  a  man  who  is  acquainted  with  one  or  two  sciences 
an  educated  man,  I  would  no  less  refuse  to  call  one  who  is 
merely  what  is  termed  a  classical  scholar  an  educated  man. 
How  can  a  man  be  called  educated  or  intelligent  who  goes 
through  lUe  ^vithout  any  real  notion  of  the  past  and  present  of 
the  universe  of  which  he  is  a  part;  who  has  never  been  stinted 
by  the  great  pi-oblems  of  what  he  is  and  %vhence  he  came ;  to 
whom  the  earth,  the  air,  the  waters,  and  tlie  livino^  things 
aiDund  him^  and  the  stars  above,  are  a  sealed  book  ?  It  is  that 
knowledge,  and  the  enlargement  of  mind  which  it  brings,  which 
DO  one  who  has  reached  it  would  willingly  forego,  that  we  call 
scientific  culture.  I  call  him  alone  well  educated  whose 
culture  has  been  both  literary  and  scientific.  lie  alone  come^ 
up  to  Shakespeare's  definitif>n  of  man  as  the  being  of  large 
discourse,  looking  before  and  after. 


The  Higher  htstruction  in  Public  Rural  Schools^  as  ejcemplijied 
by  the  admiJiistratioH  of  the  Dick  Bequest,  By  Professor 
&  S.  Laurie. 

IT  is  specially  appropriate  to  this  Congress  that  some  account 
should  be  given  of  an  educational  endowment  so  important 
md  so  beneficial  in  its  effects  as  the  bequest  left  by  James  Dick, 
the  Jamaica  merchant,  in  May  1828,  1  have  not  been  induced, 
however,  to  write  the  statement  which  follows  by  purely  local  and 
historical  reasons,  but  rather  because  the  administration  of  the 
INck  Bequest  contains  a  practical  lesson  suited  to  the  present  cir- 
cumstances both  of  England  and  Scotland,  For,  as  I  have  shown 
in  my  Paper,  *  On  the  Objects  of  the  Association  tor  Promoting 
Secondary  Education  in  Scotland,* '  no  question  is  more  urgent 
than  this :  *  How  are  we  to  preserve  and  foster  in  public  rural 
6choo)s  instruction  in  those  1 1 ranches  wliieh  prepare  for  the  upper 
forms  of  grammar  schools  and  the  junior  classes  in  the  universi- 
ties  ? '  The  Dick  Bequest  has  solved  this  problem  in  a  way  of  its 
own  in  the  three  counties  of  Aberdeen,  Banff,  and  iluniy ,  by  the 
judicious  application  of  an  endowment  of  little  more  than4,000i, 
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a  year  net.  You  will,  of  course,  understand  that  I  do  not 
claim  the  whole  merit  of  this  work  for  the  Dick  Biequest  tnu- 
tees  alone.  They  simply  made  use  of  customs  already  recog- 
nised, and  of  forces  already  in  operation.  The  result  of  dieir 
work  was  to  consolidate  these  forces,  and  to  direct  energies 
which,  under  the  pressure  of  local  necessities,  had  already  set 
in  a  certain  direction.  Without  the  University  of  Aberdeen,  its 
system  of  bursaries  and  its  cheap  education,  the  bequest  oould 
have  accomplished  comparatively  little.  There  would  li&?e 
been  no  standard  up  to  which  the  schools  could  have  worked, 
and  there  would  have  been  no  teachers  capable  of  doing  the 
work  which  has  been  and  still  is  required  of  them.  In  the 
county  of  Aberdeen,  too,  the  Milne  Bequest  has  played  in 
important  part. 

The  aim  of  the  Dick  Bequest  trustees  is  to  secure  at  least 
one  school  in  each  parish  in  which  the  higher  instruction  Bhftll 
be  given,  so  that  a  pathway  to  the  university  shall  be  open 
to  the  poorest.  They  have  secured  this  by  admitting  one 
teacher  in  each  parish  (and  where  there  is  a  lar^e  popuutioii, 
two)  to  share  in  the  fund  on  the  following  conditions: — 

1.  That  the  teacher  pass  a  qualifying  examination.     This 
examination  is  held  annually,  and  is  attended  by  recently  ap« 
pointed  teachers  who  aim  at  holding  a  high  position  among  the 
teachers  of  thie  three  counties.     When  a  School  Board  adver-^ 
tiscs  for  a  teacher  of  the  public  school  selected  by  them  as  tha.t^ 
in  which  the  higher  instruction  is  to  be  given,  they  limit  th^ 
candidature  to  those  who  think  themselves  competent  to  pafi^ 
the  Dick  Bequest  examination.      This  virtually  means  tharfc: 
none  but  university  graduates  need  apply,  for  the  examina — 
tion  is  so  pitched  as  to  require  a  qualification  in  Latin,  Greeks 
and  Mathematics  higher  than  that  required  for  a  mere  pas^ 
degree;   and,  in  addition,  it  demands  a  competent  acquaint --* 
ancc  with  the  English  language  and  literature,  the  elements  0(^ 
physics,  geography  (physical  and  political),  and  history.     Th^ 
schoolmaster  is  the  key  of  the  whole  position,  and  by  directii^ 
their  attention   to  his  qualifications  in  the  first  instance  th^ 
trustees  anticipated  and  removed  all  other  difiSculties. 

2.  But,  it  may  be  asked,  how  do  School  Boards  succeed  ixx 
attracting  graduates  as  candidates  for  rural  public  schools  ?  The 
answer  is  simple.  By  the  substantial  inducements  which  they 
offer.  The  trustees  at  once  saw  that  the  endowments  actd 
advantages  belonging  to  the  position  of  a  country  schoolmast«ir 
were  a  matter  of  vital  moment.  They  have  accordingly  fixed  a 
minimum  salary,  without  which  no  schoolmaster  is  eligible  to 
receive  the  benefit  of  their  fund,  and  they  thereby  protect  them- 
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selves  against  what  without  such  protection  would  have  been  the 
inevitable  result,  viz.,  the  application  of  their  grants  to  the  relief 
of  the  statutory  local  burdens.     The  sum  at  present  fixed  is 
802.  of  stipend,  a  dwelling-house,  and  all  the  fees  of  the  school. 
The  poorest  master  on  the  roll  of  the  Dick  Bequest  will  have 
at  least  llOf.,  a  house  and  garden,  and  his  bequest  prospects. 
This  sum  would  not,  however,  suffice  to  attract  the  best  men, 
were  it  not  that  it  is  only  the  first  step  in  a  career.      The 
highest  salaries  range  from  2001.  to  300/.  a  year,  in  addition 
to  the  bequest.    It  is  the  existence  of  prize-places  which  secures 
for  the  humblest  place  the  services  of  a  first-class  man.     As 
things  now  stand  in  Scotland  there  arc  too  many  good  places 
in  proportion  to  the  very  good.    No  system  can  be  more  waste- 
ful both  of  money  and  power. 

3.  In  allocating  their  free  revenue  among  the  teachers  the 
trustees  proceed  on  this  plan  : — They  allow  so  many  marks  for 
the  average  attendance,  so  many  for  the  number  receiving  in- 
struction in  the  higher  subjects,  and  a  few  for  the  scholarship 
of  the  teacher,  if  he  be  one  of  those  who  have  distinguished 
themselves  at  their  examination.     Each  mark  represents  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  the  free  fund — generally  about  lOd. — and  a 
visitor  is  then  sent  to  the  schools  to  ascertain  the  condition  of 
the  school  in  every  department,  but  with  powers  to  have  a 
special  regard  to  the  way  in  which  the  higher  subjects  are 
taught,  and  to  the  intellectual  and  moral  character  of  the  school 
generally.     On  his  report,  if  approved  of  by  the  trustees,  it 
depends  whether  the  number  of  marks  already  credited  to  the 
teacher  on  the  basis  of  his  school  statistics  shall  be  paid  or  not, 
or  how  much  of  it  shall  be  paid  or  how  much  shall  be  added  to 
it.      Great  power  is  thus  conferred  on  the  visitor,  and  on  him 
must^  always  largely  depend  the  successful  administration  of 
the  -trust,  and  all  the  more  that  the  trustees  would  demand  tlie 
strongest  possible  grounds  for  not  sustaining  his  judgment. 
They  have  so  invariably  sustained  it  that  a  body  less  accessible 
to  complaints  or  private  solicitation  does  not  anywhere  exist.    A 
gre^.t  and  consistent  stringency,  and  some  even  think  severity, 
ias    characterised  their  administration,  the  absolute  purity  of 
^hich  has  never  even  been  questioned. 

-4.  The  visitor  is  not  limited  as  to  the  amount  of  marks  he 
'^y  deduct  from  the  total  credited  to  a  teacher  on  statis- 
tios^  grounds,  but  the  amount  he  can  add  is  restricted  to  one- 
fif^t  of  the  total  aggregate  of  marks  obtained  in  any  one  year 
hy  all  the  teachers  collectively.  This  gives  a  certain  security 
*^«tinst  the  idiosyncrasies  of  any  individual  visitor,  and  a  con- 
science to  the  teachers,  who  feel  that  they  are  not  wholly  at  his 
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merc^.  It  practlcallj  comes  to  this — ^that  of  the  4^00/.  ayailable 
for  distribution  the  visitor^  subject  to  the  confimDEilion  of  the 
trustees,  allocates  840/.  among  the  130  teachers.  Those  who 
are  put  on  a  reduced  scale  may  receive  only  5L,  those  who  are 
in  the  first  rank  may  receive  55/.  This  inequidity  of  distribu- 
tion is  the  life  of  the  system. 

5.  Now,  what  are  the  results  ?     These : — ^that,  in  the  first 
place,  90  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  are  graduates  of  a  universitj, 
and  graduates  of  more  than  pass-qualincatious.     Secondly,  that 
the  subjects  which  prepare  for  a  university  are  taught  in  all 
save  a  few  schools  that  are  peculiarly  situated.     Seven  per 
cent,  of  the  scholars  are  learning  Latin,  2  per  cent,  are  learn- 
ing Greek,  and  5  per  cent  are  learning  mathematics.   But  the 
general  disposition  to  teach  the  higher  branches  does  not  stop 
here,   for  a  large  percentage   of  girls  are    learning   Frenco 
(many  of  these  also  Latin),   and  a  small  percentage  have 
begun  German.     Thirdly,  the  pupils  thus  trained  go  in  a  laige 
number  of  cases  to  the  bursary  competitions  of  Aberdeen 
University,  some,  however,  spending  from  three  months  to  ten 
months  at  a  grammar  school  on  their  way.     The  girls  com- 
pete for  admission  to  Training  Colleges. 

6.  But  a  result  not  less  important  than  this,  in  my  eyes  at 
least,  is  produced.  For  the  fact  that  advanced  instruction  k 
always  available  secures  a  prolonged  attendance  at  school  on  the 
part  of  all  whose  parents  can  afford  it.  A  larger  proportion  of 
well-instructed  boys  and  girls  are  thus  turned  out  annually 
than  ynW  be  found  anywhere  else.  While  in  other  district 
the  children  of  even  well-to-do  parents  leave  school  at  the  age 
of  thirteen,  you  find  in  the  three  Dick  Bequest  counties  an 
effort  to  continue  at  school  to  fourteen,  fifteen,  and  even  six- 
teen years  of  age.  And  all  this  because  there  exists  a  lugher 
department  in  the  schools  which  by  its  very  existence  raises 
the  standard  of  what  is  held  to  constitute  education  in  the  eyes 
of  the  small  farmers  and  tradesmen.  This  is  by  no  means  the 
least  valuable  result  of  the  system. 

7.  But  the  question  naturally  arises  and  has  been  again 
and  again  asked — What  of  the  masses  of  the  children  in  attend- 
ance at  these  schools  ?  Can  the  primary  subjects  be  efliciently 
taught  when  the  teacher's  powers  are  drawn  off  to  subjecte 
which  properly  belong  to  the  sphere  of  secondaij  instruction? 
I  have  again  and  again  answered  this  in  the  affirmative,  but 
the  answer  has  been  received  with  incredulity.  The  (Jovern- 
inent  returns,  however,  now  aflPord  independent  evidence  and 
establish  the  fact  beyond  question.  An  examination  of  the 
Blue-book  by  the  Board  of  Education  for   Scotland  ahon 
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~tnat  the  Dick  Bequest  schcvols  gain  more  per  head  from  the 
Parliamentary  grant  for  the  ordinary  subjects  of  the  Code 
than  rural  Bcbools  in  the  rest  of  Scotland,  The  question*  then, 
u  now  definitively  and  officially  answered  as  I  have  always 
answered  it  fi-om  my  own  knowledge. 

8.  Still  the  iixcredulous  or  ratlicr,  let  us  say,  those  who  are 
convinced  against  their  will,  will  continue  to  say»  '  How  is  it 
possible  ? '  My  answer  is  that  the  higher  class  of  school- 
master brings  with  him  a  moral  and  intellectual  force  to  his 
work  which  has  two  results :  !•  It  enables  him  to  predispose 
the  minds  of  his  pupils  for  more  advanced  instruction :  2,  It 
enables  him  to  accomplish  more  within  the  same  time  than  a 
less  intellectual  and  educated  man  can  accomplish :  3.  When 
the  more  elementary  stages  of  Latin  and  mathematics  and 
French  are  passed  he  devotes  additional  time  to  the  higheF 
subjects*  An  hour  before  or  after  school  is  set  apart,  for  those 
pupils  who  are  in  earne^st  about  the  more  advanced  studies* 

9.  It  has  to  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  pressure  of  the 
Government  Code  is  such  as  to  tentl  to  discourage  the  teacher 
and  tf>  deprive  him  of  the  time  necessary  for  the  higher  in- 
struction if  he  is  to  meet  the  ordinary  requii^ements  in  the  beat 
possible  manner.  This  is  unquestionably  the  tendency ;  and 
were  it  not  lor  the  counteracting  influence  of  the  Dick  liequest, 
the  power  of  traditionary  custom,  and  the  special  qualifications 
and  ambition  of  the  teachers,  the  Code  would  inevitably  con- 
quer and  reduce  the  instruction  of  the  three  counties  to  a 
dea<l  level-  Some  Boards  have  clearly  perceived  this  tendency, 
and  have  met  it  by  l^iving  the  teacher  one  pupil-teacher  in 
excess  of  the  Government  retiuircmcnts,  or,  what  is  much  bet- 
ter, by  af» pointing  a  certificated  mistress  as  assistant  where  one 
or  two  pupil-teachers  would  have  satisfied  the  Education  De- 
partment. The  additional  cost  of  such  arrangements  varies 
&om  15/.  to  50/.  per  annum.  And  this  is  the  price  which 
the  Boards  have  to  pay  for  the  preservation  of  tlie  higher 
instruction.  So  liberal  are  the  Government  grants  that  the 
example  of  the  few  leading  Boards  might  well  be  followed  by 
*1L  It  is  in  this  direction,  beyond  all  doubt »  that  the  Boards 
must  move.  This  will  be  the  ultimate  solution  of  the  IocrI 
difficulty  as  to  teaching-power. 

10.  Those  who  have  followed  this  brief  account  of  an  im- 

tortant  bequest  will,  1  hope,  see  that  if  the  much-talked-ot' 
ridge  from  the  primary  school  to  the  university  is  to  be  built* 
the  materials  and  the  plan  must  be  similar  to  those  which 
have  cjonstructed  the  passat^e  in  the  north-eastern  counties  of 
Scotland.     High  schools  with  bursanes  attached  to  them  wiU 
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suffice  for  town  children,  but  will  wholly  fall  to  meet  the 
wants  of  country  ehildren  of  jiromisiog  talent.  These  muj^t 
lie  prepared  in  loro  for  the  grammar-school  bursaries,  at  least 
op  to  the  age  of  fifteen  ;  and  to  secure  this  we  must  have,  fir^t, 
highly  accomplished  schoolmasters  for  the  rural  schools  not 
only  of  Scotland  but  of  England — men  who  know  something 
from  their  own  experience  of  university  work ;  and*  secondly, 
inducements  by  means  of  li>cal  endowments  or  Government 
^ants,  or  both,  for  these  men  to  do  the  hif^her  kind  of  work  as 
well  as  the  lower,  and  to  chraw  pupils  to  their  classes.  This  I 
advocate  not  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  few  who  get  the  imme- 
diate benefit,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  many  who  will  be  inseu* 
sibly  raised,  morally  and  intellectually,  by  seeing  what  their 
schoolfellows  are  doing  and  their  teachers  aiming  at.  Nay, 
there  are  considerations  of  an  equally  vital  kind  which,  were 
this  the  fitting  place  and  time,  I  could  insist  on — considerations 
of  a  political  and  social  character — which  in  this  connection  im- 
press me  deeply.  It  is  such  an  educational  system  as  exists  in 
the  three  north-eastern  counties  of  Scotland  whicli  reali^e^  the 
true  J  and  only  true^  democratic  idea,  in  presence  of  which  all 
questions  of  siiifrage  are  superficial  and  trivial  It  makes  the 
clever  poor  contented,  and  saps  the  foundations  of  SocialisuK 


The  Instruction  of  the  Community^  especially  the  Wage-receir- 
iug  Clusses^  In  Economic  Science,  By  Professor  W»  B. 
Hodgson,  LL.D.,  of  Edinburgh  University. 

NINETEEN  years  ago,  I  brought  this  subject  before  the 
Association,  at  the  Liverpool  meeting,'  and  I  cannot  say 
that  the  necessity  for  calling  attention  to  the  claims  of  econo- 
mics, as  an  essential  part  of  all  true  education,  is  le^s  now  than 
it  was  then.  The  importance  of  the  subject  is  as  great  now 
as  ever,  in  some  respects  greater  than  ever ;  but  in  the  long 
interval  of  time  to  which  I  have  just  referred^  while  ranch 
has  been  done  to  widen  the  range  of  instruction  in  other  direc- 
tions, to  increase  the  number  and  improve  the  machinery  of 
schools,  to  provide  trained  teachers  and  to  compel  the  attend- 
ance  of  pupils ;  exceedingly  little  progress,  less  even  than 
in  France,  has  been  made  in  Great  Britain  towards  the  svs- 
teraatic  instruction  of  the  people  generaily,  either  young  or 
old,  male  or  female,  rich  or  poor,  in  the  principles  and  cson- 
ditions  on  which  the  economic  well-being  alike  of  individuaU 
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and  of  communities,  at  all  times  and  in  all  places,  miiai  d^end.  ^^'^y 
And  yet,  what  concerns  all,  all  ought  to  be  concemed^J'fc'^V^/'^^* ' 
what  affects  the  interests  of  everyone,  everyone  ought  t5  0©' 
interested  in.     But  it  is  what  is  universal,  and  ever  present, 
and  most  potent  in  operation  that  seems  to  be  latest  in  dra^v- 
ioff  human  attention.      The  analysis  even  of  air  and  water, 
and  the  explanation  of  their  workings  and  effects  are  of  com- 
paratively recent  date,  and  are  very  far  from  even  yet  being 
generally  understood.     Even  now,  this  kind  of  knowledge,  so 
fraught  with  practical  results,  and  so  full  of  mental  interest, 
18  struggling  to  find  a  place  in  schools  for  the  ricli   beside 
Greek  gnunmar ;  in  schools  for  the  poor,  beside  bills  of  parcels 
and  the  analysis  of  sentences.      Economics,  only  in  a  pre- 
oninent  decree,  seems  to  obey  the  rule  which  sacrifices,  or 
postpones  tne  more  for  the  less  useful ;  which  carefully  pro- 
vides for  the  latter,  but  leaves  the  former  to  the  uncertainties 
of  chance.      Unfortunately,  the  soil  that  is  not  cultivated  and 
sown  with  wholesome  grain,  does  not  remain  wholly  barren. 
It  produces  spontaneously,  by  random  or  perverse  sowing,  an 
abundant  crop  of  tares  and  weeds,  beautiful  to  the  eye,  it  may 
be,  but  useless  as  food,  if  not  inimical  to  health  and   life. 
Qoitting   the  language  of  metaphor,  I   may  truly  say  that 
never  were  anti-economic  doctrines  and  mischievous  fallacies 
more  widely  diffused,  or  more  earnestly  inculcated  than  at  the 

5 resent  time,  and  not  in  this  country  only,  but  in  France, 
witzerland,  Germany,  in  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
iu  our  Colonies.     To  prove  this  assertion  fully  a  large  volume 
irould  be  needed,  and  might  be  without  much  difficulty  com- 
piled.    Here  I  can  hope  only  to  give  a  few  illustrations  which 
may  stimulate  thought  and  perhaps  excite  discussion.     The 
title  of  this  paper  indicates  the  importance  of  economic  know- 
ledge to  the  whole  community,  and  especially  to  the  wage- 
receiving   classes.       As   it   originally  stood,  the   phrase  was 
*  working  classes ; '  but  I  greatly  prefer  the  wording  that  I 
have  adopted,  as  more  truly  descriptive  and  less  liable  to  be 
xinisiinderstood.     Few  phrases  are  more  misleading  than  that 
of  *  the  working  classes.'      Its  logical  antithesis  is  '  the  idle 
classes' — the  classes  that  do  not  work;  and  if  by   working 
classes  we  usually  mean   the  classes  that  work  mainly  with 
their  hands,  we  have  gone  far  towards  the  admission  of  that 
<i^ost  pernicious  fallacy  that  only  manual  labour  is  worthy  of  the 
iianae  of  work,  and  that,  as  all  wealth  comes  of  work,  manuaj 
laV>our  is  the  only  source  of  wealth.    The  term  *  wage -receiving ' 
^    at  once  more  comprehensive  and  more  distinctive,  for  it 
ii^cludes  the  workers  with  the  head  as  well  as  with  the  hands. 
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and  all  who  for  useful  and  diverse  service  are  paid  by  salarj 
or  fees,  or  wages  under  any  other  synonym,  as  distinguished 
from  those  who  live  upon  interest,  or  profit,  or  rent.     Why, 
then,  it  may  be  asked,  is  economic  knowledge  specially  impor- 
tant for  the  class  thus  designated?  1st,  because  it  u  by  ikr 
the  most  numerous  of  the  classes  into  which  society  id  divided, 
and  indeed  is  not  far  from  being  co-extensive  with  society  bo 
far  as  numbers  go,  especially  if  the  title  be  not  restricted  to 
those  who  live  by  wi^es  alone,  and  apart  from  any  of  the  other 
sources  or  modes  ot  emolument;    2ud,  because,  for  varioas 
reasons,  which  it  is  scarcely  needful  to  explain,  this  class,  iixl 
chiefly  the  more  numerous  and  the  poorer  sections  of  it,  is  moit 
exposed  to  erroneous  conceptions,  whether  self-formed  or  in- 
fused by  others ;  3rd,  because  erroneous  conceptions  are  more 
promptly  and  seriously  injurious  to  those  whose  daily  laboor  k 
their  chief,  or  still  more,  their  only  maintenance.     It  is  this 
class  that  suffers  most  quickly  and  most   deeply  ttom  any 
social  derangement  such  as  erroneous  theories  naturally  eth 
gender,  and  from  individual  errors  of  conduct  such  as  fake 
and   perverse  notions  naturally  cause.     In  this,  as  in  other     j 
things,  thought  is  the  seed,  action  is  the  fruit ;  words  being,  as 
it  has  been  said,  the  leaves,  which  also  spring  from  the  seed 
or  root  of  thought.      Large  and  influential,  and  in  everv  seoa^ 
transcendently  important  as  is  this  class,  I  wish  I  could  think, 
that  economic  fallacies  are  confined  to  it     But  each  and  ever^p 
class   has  its  special   sort  of  fallacies,  while  there  are  soia^^ 
common  to  them  all,  even  though  their  superficial  aspects  ma^* 
be  different.     And  so  for  each  class  there  are  its  appropriates 
teachers   and   missionaries  of  error,  all   the  more   dangerouac 
because  they  know  and  address  its  special  weaknesses  and  pre^- 
possessions,  even  while  they  agree  in  assuming  the  language 
(and  often  with  sincerity)  of  a  high  philanthropy  and  noble 
aspiration.     Magical  is  the  spell  of  words,  sonorous  lanffuage, 
melodious  wind,  of  what  has  been  called  a  ^  rich  coliectiaii 
of  verbiage,'  of  what  Balzac  calls  *  le  style  ronflantJ*     It  is  the 
few  only  who  detect  the  hollowness  of  what  tickles  the  ears  and 
dupes  the  fancy  of  the  many.     Let  us  take  but  one  example 
from  the  *Fors  Clavigera'  of  Mr.  Ruskm  for  August  last    m 
says : — ^  The  principle  of  righteous  dealing  is  that  if  the  good 
costs  you  nothing,  you  must  not  be  paid  for  doing  it.     Yoar 
friend  passes  your  door  on  an  unexpectedly  wet  day  unprovided 
for  the  occasion.      You  have  the  choice  of  three  benevolencea 
to  him — lending  him  your  umbrella,  lending  him  eighteenpeuoe 
to  pay  for  a  cab,  or  letting  him  stay  in  your  parlour  till  tlie 
rain  is  over.     If  you  charge  him  interest  on  the  umbrella  it  is 
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profit  on  capital  ?     If  you  charge  him  interest  on  the  eighteen- 
pence  it  is  ordinary  usury ;  if  you  charge  him  interest  on  the 
parlour  it  is  rent.    All  three  are  equally  forbidden  by  Christian 
law,  being  actually  worse,  because  more  plausible  and  hypocri- 
\icaX  sins,  than  if  you  at  once  plainly  refused  your  friend 
shelter,  umbrella,  or  pence.     You  feel  yourself  to  be  a  brute 
in  the  one  case,  and  may  some  day  repent  into  grace ;  in  the 
ither,  you  imagine  yourself  an  honest  and  amiable  person,  re- 
(raided  by  heaven  for  your  charity :  and  the  whole  frame  of 
lociety  becomes  rotten  to  its  core.'     This  is  a  most  instructiye 
passage,  summarising,  as  it  does,  in  unusually  small  compass, 
inach  of  the  teaching  that  pervades  the  whole  work,  and  that 
many  worthy  persons  of  both  sexes,  of  excellent  disposition, 
and  otherwise  sane,  accept  month  after  month  as  the  utterance 
of  almost  superhuman  wisdom.     It  is  but  brief  examination  of 
it  that  is  possible  here ;  but  let  us  do  what  time  permits.    It  is 
startling  to  be  told  that  interest,  profit,  and  rent  are  all  three 
equally  forbidden  by  Christian  law,  and  that  through  their 
existence  the  whole  fabric  of  society  becomes  rotten  to  its  core. 
This  denunciation  is  terrible  not  only  in  its  intensity,  but  also 
in  its  comprehensiveness.     For  if  it  be  forbidden  by  Christian 
law  to  exact  or  to  accept  interest,  rent,  or  profit,  what  shall 
we  Bay  of  those  who  placidly  consent  to  pay  one  or  other,  or  all 
three  ?    They  are  partners  in  the  guilt,  accomplices  before  and 
during,  as  well  as  after,  the  fact.    There  are  persons,  doubtless, 
who  do  more  or  less  energetically  protest  against  such  exactions, 
and  submit  to  them  reluctantly  and  only  under  compulsion ; 
who  feel  themselves  aggrieved  because  houses  are  not  provided 
for  their  gratuitous  accommodation ;  because  capital,  in  any  of 
its  various  forms,  is  not  furnished  to  them  without  their  paying 
for  its  use ;  because  their  bread  and  meat  and  groceries  and 
clothing  are  not  supplied  to  them  at  cost  price  at  most — bakers 
and  butchers  and  grocers  and  tailors  being  so  little  imbued  with 
the  noble  doctrines  of  self-sacrifice  and  pure  benevolence  as  to 
require  to  be  remunerated  for  their  several  services  in  the  form 
of  a  price  somewhat  higher  than  that  which  they  themselves 
have  paid  for  the  article  in  which  they  deal,  and  which,  in  more 
or  less  altered  form  and   enhanced  utility,  they  place  within 
the  easy  reach  of  the  consumer.     Such  persons  undoubtedly 
exist,  whose  power  of  reception  and  willingness  to  accept  are 
boundless;  and  if  their  wishes  were  but  complied  with,  the 
class  would  rapidly  become  more  numerous,  and  their  expec- 
tations more  exacting.     But  so  perverse  is  society  that  they 
are  not  generally  much  encouraged  or  admired.     Hard  names 
are  apt  to  be  given  to  them,  shocking  to  delicate  sensibilities, 
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and  not  to  be  repeated  here.  And,  in  passing,  let  it  be  noted 
that  this  is  not  a  question  of  individual  trading  against  what  u 
called  co-operatiye  dealing.  Whether  the  partners  are  few  or 
many  is  unimportant  to  the  principle  or  propriety  of  profit 

Mr.  Thomas  Hughes  may,  indeed,  define  profit,  as  I  have 
heard  him  do,  and  as  he  has  done  in  print,  as  *  taking  mm 
from  your  neighbour  than  you  give  him  in  return,'  but  he  is 
himself  the  patron,  or  the  president,  or  a  shareholder  in  manj 
associations  which  hold  out  to  their  members  the  inducement 
of  profits  higher  than  the  isolated  trader  can  command.  Bob> 
bery  is  robbery,  be  its  perpetrators  one  or  many ;  and  a  gang 
of  thieves  is  not  usually  more  highly  esteemed  than  is  the 
solitary  thief.  But  I  need  scarcely  say  that  in  one  case,  as  in 
the  other,  such  a  term  as  robbery  is  wholly  out  of  place.  Be- 
1  urning  to  the  passage  just  quoted,  one  is  struck  with  the  con- 
fusion of  the  duty  to  a  friend  with  the  duty  to  a  stranger,  or 
rather  between  the  favour  which  is  voluntary  and  the  duty 
which  is  obligatory — the  special  benevolence  gracefully  exten- 
ded to  the  few,  and  the  common  justice  which  is  due  to  the 
many,  even  to  all.  The  distinction  is  palpable  and  real 
Because  a  man  who  invites  a  friend  to  dinner  would  rightly  be 
regarded  as  a  scurvy  fellow  were  he  to  present  him  with  a  bill 
of  reckoning  for  his  entertainment,  is  he  bound  to  open  a  gra- 
tuitous eating-house  for  the  community  at  large  ?  because  a 
man  may  well  lend  an  umbrella  to  a  friend  without  charge,  is 
he  in  any  way  required  to  provide  umbrellas  for  the  general 
])ublic  without  cost  ?  As  things  stand,  it  has  been  humorously 
said  that  the  man  who  buys  an  umbrella  is  a  patriot,  inasmuch 
as  he  ministers  to  the  common  weal  rather  than  to  his  own ; 
but  patriotism  of  this  kind  would  be  speedily  exhausted  were  it 
much  more  freely  drawn  upon ;  all  would  be  borrowers  and 
none  lenders.  A  supposition  may  here  be  made.  An  ingenious 
and  enterprising  person,  observing  how  frequently  people  are 
caught  by  rain  in  the  streets  of  a  city  without  umbrellas,  pur- 
chases a  stock  of  umbrellas,  stations  them  at  various  convenient 
points,  and  lends  them  out  to  the  passers  by  upon  deposit  as  a 
security  for  their  return,  charging  a  certain  sum  for  their  use, 
that  use  being  voluntary,  and,  in  the  user's  opinion,  beneficial 
— is  this  person  to  be  regarded  as  a  violator  of  Christian  law, 
or  as  a  public  benefactor  ?  Mr.  Ruskin,  I  must  believe,  would 
say  the  former ;  all  here  will  probably  agree  with  me  in  saying 
the  latter.  It  is  in  vain  to  halt  between  two  contradictory 
opinions.  Is  the  ubiquitous  Mr.  Mudie  to  be  condemned  as 
anti-Christian  because  he  exacts  a  certain  hire  or  interest  for 
the  use  of  the  books  that  he  lends  out,  and  that,  but  for  him, 
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the  present  readers  would  be  compelled  either  to  buy  or  to  go 
without  ?     For  the  price  of  a  single  book  one  may  read  fifty 
books.     If  this  is  a  benefit,  as  the  reader,  being  a  voluntary 
agent,  must  think,  why  blam^.  Mr.  Mudie  any  more  than  the 
reader  who  shares  with  him  the  moral  nature  of  the  transaction? 
But  what  is  the  reason  assigned  by  Mr.  Ruskin  for  his  sweep- 
ing censure  ?     He  says,  '  Kighteous  dealing  is  that  if  the  good 
costs  you  nothing,  you  must  not  be  paid  for  doing  it.'     Well, 
for  argument's  sake  let  us  accept  this  position.     What  then  ? 
Does  an  umbrella  cost  you  nothing  ?     Does  a  house  cost  you 
nothing  ?     Does  eighteen  pence  cost  you  nothing  ?     Can  any 
of  these  things  be  obtained  honestly  without  cost  to  you,  or  to 
some  one   from  whom  you  have  obtained  them?     There  is, 
indeed,  a  story  of  a  sailor  who,  having  offered  a  watch  for  re- 
pair, was  told  that  the  repair  would  probably  cost  him  twice 
as  much  as  the  watch  originally  cost.     He  replied,  ^  I  do  not 
mind  though  it  should.'    ^  May  I  ask,  then,'  said  the  watch- 
maker, *  what  you  gave  for  it  at  first  ?  '    *  Yes ;  I  gave  a  fellow 
a  knock  on  the  head  for  it.'     But  this  was  clearly  an  excep- 
tional transaction,  and  we  need  not  care  to  inquire  whether 
this  sailor  was  bound,  in  ethical  strictness,  to  lend  his  watch 
gratuitously.     By  the  mass  of  men  property  is  otherwise  ac- 
quired, and  held  by  a  far  other  and  less  questionable  and  more 
truly  costly  tenure.     No  doubt  it  will  be  said  that,  though  the 
house  and  the  umbrella  cost  something,  the  use  of  them  does 
not.     Here  we  return  to  the  distinction  already  noted  between 
the  individual  friend  and  the  multitudinous  community,  between 
a  special  case  and  a  universal  rule.     Granted  that  the  casual 
loan  of  an  umbrella  or  of  a  house  to  a  friend  costs  so  little  that 
it  may  be  left  out  of  account,  this  docs  not  at  all  apply  to  a 
wider  circle,  to  a  circle  embracing  the  whole  community.   And 
it  is  dealings  with  the  general  community  that  concern  us  here; 
not  the  relations  of  friend  with  friend,  any  more  than  those  of 
parent  with  child,  brother  with  brother,  or  child  with  parent. 
All  attempts  at  raising  the  community  to  the  level  of  the  family 
practically  end  in  sinking  the  family  to  the  level  of  the  com- 
munity.    At  all  events,  it  needs  little  effort  to  show  that  un- 
restricted lending  of  no  article  whatever  can  be  maintained 
without  cost;  and  therefore  Mr.  Buskin's  principle,  even  were 
it  just  within  very  narrow  limits,  does  not  here  apply  to  rent, 
or  to  profit,  or  to  interest,  any  more  than  to  wages,  which  are 
only   payment  of  service  in  one  form,  as  interest,  profit,  and 
rent  are  respectively  for  service  in  other  forms.     The  force  of 
logic  asserts  itself  in  error  as  in  truth,  in  the  fallacious  as  well 
as  in  the  sound.     A  false  2)ostulate  involves  certain  conclusions 
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from  which  escape  is  not  always  easy  or  even  possible.  Not 
without  solid  reason  are  proht,  interest,  and  rent  here  thrown 
together  and  involved  in  one  common  denunciation,  as  anti- 
Christian  and  immoral.  Interest  being  condemned  on  grounds 
that  we  shall  presently  examine,  rent  inevitably  falls  under  the 
same  censure.  ^  I  see  no  reason,'  says  Selden,  *  why  I  maj 
not  as  well  take  use  for  my  money  as  rent  for  my  house.'  If 
rent,  then,  stands  on  the  same  footing  as  interest,  the  abolition 
of  interest  means  the  abolition  of  rent.  If  I  lend  a  man  2,000il 
and  he  builds  a  house  therewith  (as  we  figuratively  say),  he  pays 
me  interest  on  my  loan.  If,  instead  of  lending  him  2,000L,  I 
expend  that  sum  in  building  a  house  which  I  allow  him  to  oc- 
cupy, he  pays  me  rent.  Wherein  lies  the  difference  of  prin- 
ciple between  the  two  transactions  ?  Clearly  both  are  right,  or 
both  are  wrong ;  and,  accordingly,  the  opponents  of  interest* 
such  as  Mr.  Ruskin,  are  constrained  to  oppose  rent  also  as  an 
injustice  and  a  usurpation.  But  what  reason  is  assigned  in  the 
case  of  rent  ?  Proudhon,  in  his  controversy  with  Bastiat,  does 
not  scruple  to  say  that  a  man  cannot  occupy  more  than  one 
house  at  a  time,  and  that  therefore,  if  he  possesses  two  hooaes 
and  lends  one  of  them  to  another,  he  deprives  himself  of  nothing 
(a  quite  equivalent  expression  to  Mr.  Uuskin's  phrase,  *  costing 
you  nothing ').  To  charge  him  rent,  therefore,  is  unreasonable. 
With  his  usual  acuteness,  Bastiat  replied  that  selling  is  in  the 
same  case  with  lending  in  this  respect;  that  a  man  who, having 
two  houses,  sells  one  of  them,  deprives  himself  of  nothing  that 
he  can  use,  and  therefore  cannot  rightlv  demand  a  price !  The 
analogy  is  strict,  and  cannot  be  gainsaid.  But  is  it  not  strange 
that  anyone  should  fail  to  ask  himself  what  would  be  the  effect 
on  the  building  of  future  ht)U8es,  if  men  were  forbidden  to  sell 
them  for  a  price,  or  to  let  them  for  hire  or  rent.  What  motiTe 
would  remain  for  the  building  of  houses  beyond  what  are  re- 
quired for  the  builders'  own  occupation  ?  And  how  would  this 
affect  the  would-be  occupants  of  houses?  If  I,  from  whatever 
cause,  am  unable  to  build  a  house  for  myself,  is  it,  or  is  it  not 
a  benefit  to  me  that  some  one  else  should  have  built  a  hoose, 
of  which,  for  a  stipulated  and  periodic  payment,  he  is  willing 
to  allow  me  the  use  ?  The  benefit  is  at  least  mutual,  and  is 
therefore  twofold — that  is,  double.  But  charity  will  be  alleged 
to  be  a  sufficient  motive  for  the  building  of  houses  to  be  occu- 
pied by  others.  So  far  from  it,  it  is  certain  that  a  most  serious 
mischief  would  be  inflicted  on  the  great  mass  of  men,  were  it 
possible  for  them  to  obtain  houses  free  from  cost.  If  houses, 
why  not  food  and  clothing,  and  all  else  that  is  either  necessarj 
or  useful  ?     The  idle,  improvident  many,  would  prey  on  the 
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iustrious  and  thrifty  few»  until  all  were  involved  in  one 
comiQou  ruin.  Human  virtue  \^  usually  t^o  weak  to  bear 
the  temptation  of  crratuitouis  supply  of  human  nature^s  want**} 
recriprocal  service  is  the  rule  of  life  in  morals  us  in  economics  j 
and  whatever  breaks  this  reciprocity,  making  service  one-sided, 
must  result  in  evil,  and  especially  to  the  recipient.  As  Dr* 
Chalmers  aptly  pointed  out,  the  very  words,  *  It  is  more  blessed 
to  give  than  to  receive/  imply,  of  necessity,  that  it  is  less 
blessed  to  receive  than  to  give.  It  is  when  both  parties  at 
once  give  and  receive^ — receive  and  give — that  the  maximum 
of  blessing  is  attained.  But  this  is  eJtchange,  which  abo  Jlr. 
Ruskin  denounces  as  a  coveting  of  your  neigh  hour  i*  good^! 
Rent  thus  sharing  the  fate  of  interest,  let  us  glance  at  interest. 
I  have  here  a  book  by  a  very  old  friend  uf  miue,  whom  I  highly 
respect  J  Mr.  James  Harvey,  of  Liverjxjol,  against  the  use  of 
metallic  money,  and  advocating  the  exclusive  use  of  so-called 
paper  money,  that  is  what  most  economiats  regard  as  promises 
to  pay  money.  The  merits  or  demerits  of  this  doctrine  I  cannot 
here  discuss,  and  I  allude  to  it  now  only  because  its  advocates 
seem  to  fancy  that  if  metallic  money  were  only  superseded  by 
paper,  interest  would  cease  ;  in  other  wordsj  that  the  existence  of 
interest  arises  from  and  depends  upon  the  use  of  metallic  money. 
And  this  notion  derives  some  countenance  from  ordinary  lan- 
giuige>  which  speaks  of  interest  as  that  which  is  paid  for  the 
use  of  money,  though  this  involves  no  distinction  between 
metallic  and  paper  money.  The  truth  is  thus  hidden  or  obscured 
that  interest  is  really  paid  for  the  use  not  of  money,  paper  or 
metallic,  but  of  those  things  which  the  borrowed  money  enables 
the  borrower  to  buy*  If  paper  whoUy  superseded  metal,  there 
would  still  be  interest ;  if  paper  money  itself  were  wholly  dis* 
peBsed  mth,  there  would  still  be  interest ;  just  as  in  the  absence 
of  money  there  would  still  be  exchange,  fomially,  as  it  always 
really  is,  by  way  of  barter.  Muney  can  only  be  used  by 
parting  witli  it,  by  converting  it,  as  the  phrase  runs,  into  some- 
thing else ;  and  he  who  receives  interest — apparently  for  the 
money  that  he  lends — does  so  in  reality  for  the  use  which  he 
permits  and  enables  another  to  make  of  it,  he  himself  not 
requiring  or  wishing  to  make  of  it  that  or  any  other  use»  Tlio 
whole  puzzle  about  *  barren  money,'  and  the  anomaly  about 

*  money  breeding  money,'  implied  in  the  Greek  word  for  interest 
tQkQ9%  whether  it  presents  itself  in  Aristotle,  or  in  Shakespeare^s 

*  Merchant  of  Venice,'  arise  from  misunderstanding  of  the 
elementary  and  fundamental  conception  of  the  nature  and 
fQnction  of  money.  The  confounding  of  wealth  with  money* 
or  money  with  wealth,  which  both  Mr.  Ruskln  and  Mr.  IIar\ey 
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VLvram  and  again  charge  upon  economists,  is  thus  much  more 
truly  chargeable  upon  themselyes.  Interest,  and  especially 
compound  interest,  excites  their  liyeliest  indignation;  and 
because  they  see  no  further  than  that  interest  is  paid  ostensibly 
for  the  loan  of  money,  they  would  abolish  money,  at  least 
metallic  money,  believinff  that  with  that  interest  also  would 
disappear  I  There  is  this  further  inconsistency.  If  paper 
money  can  adequately  discharge  all  the  functions  of  money, 
how  can  the  retention  of  paper  money  lead  to  the  abolition  of 
interest  which  they  say  is  paid  for  the  use  of  mone^  ?  Will 
anyone  lend  paper  money  any  more  than  metallic  money 
gratuitously  ?  If  he  did,  it  would  only  be  because  the  money 
was  worthless ;  and  if  so,  it  would  be  useless  to  the  borrower 
as  well  as  to  the  lender.  But  as  soon  as  it  is  perceived  what 
it  is  for  the  use  of  which  interest  is  really  paid,  tne  controversy 
bct>veen  metallic  and  paper  money  becomes  so  far  unimportant 
because  irrelevant.  It  is  a  mere  ignoratio  elenchi  to  mix  up 
the  question  of  interest  with  any  question  about  the  nature  or 
true  material  of  money.  The  le^timacy  or  illegitimacy  of 
interest  must  be  discussed  on  far  omer  grounds.  Nor  let  any 
imagine  that  this  is  a  mere  idle  speculative  question.  A  siuftlt 
sentence  from  Mr.  Harvey's  book  will  serve  to  disperse  um 
delusion,  if  entertained  by  any  : — *  The  home-fund  holders  and 
the  foreign  dividend  receivers,  the  owners  of  gas  shares  and 
joint-stock  banks  and  railways,  form  a  large  body  of  idlers,  who 
devote  their  lives  to  foreign  travel  and  dilettante  tastes,  and  are 
an  unmitigated  burden  on  labour  and  industry  '  (p.  178) ;  and 
then — after  quoting  Mr.  Ruskin's  definition  of  money — 'that 
it  is  a  documentary  promise,  ratified  and  guaranteed  by  the 
nation,  to  give  or  find  a  certain  quantity  of  labour,  or  the 
results  of  labour,'  he  proceeds  : — *  The  propertied  classes  must 
look  into  this  question  of  interest,  if  they  wish  to  suppress 
Socialism  and  Republicanism,  and  theories  such  as  Proudhon's 
apophthegm — "  La  propri(jte  c'estle  vol " — "Thelandof  En^and 
belongs  to  the  people  of  England."  "  The  duty  of  Government 
(with  a  capital  G)  to  employ  all  men  out  of  work  *'*  (p.  179). 
This  is  plain  speaking,  and  its  suggestion  of  the  true  means  of 
suppressing  Socialism  reminds  me  of  the  teaching  of  a  certab 
French  Socialist,  that  the  best  way  of  subduing  your  passions 
is  to  indulge  them  I  The  doctrine  that  those  who  have  con- 
structed thousands  of  miles  of  railways,  docks,  canals,  gas 
works,  and  so  forth,  are,  they  or  their  representatives,  *  an  un- 
mitigated burden  on  labour  and  industry,'  because  they  are 
greedy  enough  to  expect  some  remuneration  for  what  has  been 
done,  may  well  startle  even  the  most  apathetic  from  their 
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slumber  of  indifference  to  the  progress  of  economic  error.  But 
the  notion  is  widely  spread.  In  a  recent  letter  on  ^  Trades 
Unions/  addressed  to  a  Dundee  paper^  Mr.  Adam  Anderson 
thus  writes: — 'I  hold  that  it  ought  to  be  the  workmen,  and 
they  only,  who  should  define  the  hours  and  rates  of  wages. 
The  trade  is  ours,  and  its  weal  or  woe  affects  us  more  than  the 
grumbling  speculators  who  adopt  it  and  call  themselves  our 
masters,  and  make  fortunes  by  it.'  I  will  not  weary  you  by 
multiplying  such  declarations.  Now,  in  the  last  number  of  the 
^Transactions  of  the  Manchester  Statistical  Society,'  Mr. 
Joseph  Spencer  makes  an  estimate,  which  he  thinks  below  the 
truth,  that  there  is  directly  engaged  in  the  production  of  cotton 
goods  and  yams  a  capital  of  one  hundred  millions,  without 
reckoning  the  capital  indirectly  employed  by  merchants,  dyers, 
machine-makers,  &c.  This  estimate,  you  observe,  relates  to  a 
single  branch  of  manufacture,  and  Mr.  Richard  Seyd,  speaking 
of  the  Lancashire  cotton  district,  reckons  that  there  are  about 
1,900  firms  engaged,  including  about  270  joint-stock  companies, 
under  the  Limited  Liability  Act  (companies  not  composed  of 
'  bloated  millionaires ') ;  and  he  estimates  the  paid-up  capital 
of  these  companies  at  7,500,000/.,  the  capital  of  private  firms 
being  in  addition  about  50,000,000t  {Economist^  Sept.  15, 
1877,  p.  1095).  From  this  you  may  form  some  very  faint 
guess  as  to  the  total  amount  of  capital  employed  in  general 
production  throughout  this  country  ;  and  the  question  is  sini[)ly 
this :  In  what  light  are  the  holders  of  this  gigantic  capital  to  be 
regarded  ?  As  benefactors  to  the  community,  or  as  its  scourges 
— ^robbers  of  those  whom  they  employ  ?  Are  they  rightful 
holders  or  wrongful  withholders  of  the  capital  which  they  call 
their  own,  and  which,  by  the  way,  though  it  is  measured  in 
money,  and  expressed  in  money  terms,  does  not  consist  of 
money,  but  chiefly  of  mills  and  machinery,  and  the  other  forms 
of  '  plant,'  of  raw  material,  and  the  finished  article.  The 
French  Socialists  call  them  *  detenteurs '  in  the  sense  of  with- 
holders, rather  than  of  holders ;  for,  believing,  as  most  of  them 
do,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  furnish  capital  gratui- 
tously to  all  comers,  they  regard  as  an  enemy  and  a  usurptu- 
any  and  every  individual  capitalist  who  avariciously  demands 
some  return  for  the  use  of  that  which  he  arrogantly  calls  his 
own.  All  persons  have  a  right  to  the  use  of  capital,  except 
those  who,  or  whose  predecessors,  have  accumulated  it  by 
industry,  skill,  forethought,  frugality,  and  self-denial  1  Mr. 
Ruskin's  opinion  seems  clear  when  he  speaksof  *  the  great  Devil's 
law  of  theft  by  the  rich  from  the  poor  in  the  two  terrific  forms, 
either  of  buying  men's  tools  and  making  item  pay  for  the  loan  of 
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of  them  (interest)y  or  buying  men's  lands  and  making  them  paj 
for  the  produce  of  them  (rent).  And  it  is  the  abstinence  from  these 
two  forms  of  theft  which  St.  Paul  first  requires  of  every  Chris- 
tian in  saying,  ^^  Let  him  that  stole  steal  no  more.'* '    On  this 
dogmatic  exegesis  of  St.  Paul's  teaching  it  does  not  behove  me  to 
t^mment.    Not  idly,  you  will  observe,  nave  I  said  that  intereit 
and  rent  (to  whosoever  paid)  must  stand  or  fall  together;  Imt 
with  them  stands  or  falls  the  further  question  of  hereditiiT 
succession  to  property.     Well  does  Mr.  Harvey  say,  'Tbi 
brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  the  common  ideas  which  pre- 
vail on  the  succession  to  estates,  and  the  descent  of  property  by 
will — ideas  resulting  from  ill-defined  notions  as  to  the  source 
of  all  wealth'  (p.  180);  and  then  he  quotes,  as  follows,  {rom 
Godwin's  '  Political  Justice ' : — *  It  is  a  great  imposition  men 
are  apt  to  put  on  themselves  when  they  talk  of  the  property 
bequeathed  by  their  ancestors,  that  property  being  produced 
by  the  daily  labour  of  men  now  in  existence.     All  that  their 
ancestors  bequeathed  to  them  was  a  mouldv  patent  bv  whioh| 
as  a  title,  to  extort  from  their  neighbours  what  the  labours  of 
those  neighbours  had  produced.'     Long  as  I  have  dwelt  upon 
the  passage  I  quoted  at  the  outset  from  Mr.  Buskin,  and  the 
topics  closely  and  naturally  connected  therewith,  I  cannot 
attempt  here  to  exhaust  these.     The  confusion  between  monej 
and  wealth  or  money's  worth,  which  Mr.  Ruskin  falsely  chargei 
upon  economists,  and  which  he  exemplifies  in  all  that  he  etjt 
.  about  interest,  is  prolific  of  practical  and  serious  and  manifold 
errors.     One  of  tnesc  is  so  effectivelv  exposed  by  Mr.  Ruskio 
himself,  that  I  quote  with  peculiar  pleasure  his  denunciation  of 
what  he  calls  ^  the  quite  infinitely  and  diabolically  stupid  hibit 
of  thinking  that  the  increase  of  money  is  the  increase  of  pro- 
sperity.'    He  says,  '  Suppose  at  this  moment  every  man  in 
Sheffield  had  a  thousand  pounds,  in  gold,  put  into  his  coit 
pockets.     What  would  be  the  consequence  ?     "  You  would  ill 
buy  all  you  wanted."     But  do  you  think  all  you  want  is  ii 
Sheffield,  then?     You  would  gobble  up  all  the  turtle— fint 
come  first  served — drink  all  the  beer,  dress  your  wives  in  iB 
the  silks,  and  then  in  a  little  while,  stand  staring  at  each  other, 
with  nothing  to  cat,  drink,  or  put  on,  shaking  your  ^Id  in  your 
pockets.     "  You  would  send  somewhere  else."     x  es,  I  dare 
say;  but  then,  mind  you,  the  prosperity  is  to  be  univeruL 
Everybody  in  Bradford  and  Habfax  has  a  thousand  pounds  in 
his  pockets,  and  all  the  turtle  and  beer  are  ffone  long  ago, 
there,  too.     "  Oh  !  but  you  would  send  abroad/'     Yes,  1  dire 
say.     But  the  prosperity  is  to  be  world-wide;  everybody ii 
France  has  a  thousand  pounds  in  his  pockets,  and  all  thetturtk 
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nnd  champagne  are  gone  there,  too^  since  yesterday  at  five 
o'clock,  and  everything  is  at  famine  prices  everywhere,  and  will 
s-oon  be  for  no  price  to  be  had  anywhere.  That  is  your 
universal  prosperity,  according  to  the  word  of  the  devil.  But 
tlie  word  of  God  is,  that  the  increase  of  prosperity  is  increafle 
not  of  naoney  but  money's  worth'  (*  Fors  Clavigera/  June  I, 
1877,  p,  175),  In  this  passage  Mn  Ruskin,  for  once,  *  devi- 
ates into  sense; '  but»  most  unfortunately,  while  exposing  the 
delusion  under  which,  he  says,  *  our  press  writers  and  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  are  all 
labouring,'  he  does  but  translate  into  his  own  vigorous  phrase- 
ology  one  of  the  most  familiar  commonplaces  of  economic 
writers,  from  Adam  Smith  downwards. 

Pardon  me  if  I  quote  a  few  lines  from  an  address  which  I 
ildivered  in  April,  1876,  tcj  the  Co-operative  Congress  at 
Glasgow,  and  in  which  I  expound,  in  my  feebler  way,  the  very 
same  doctrine  as  that  which  Mr.  Ruskin  here  enforces  i — '  Now, 
here  we  come  to  a  very  common  taliacy,  that  of  confounding 
money  wages  with  real  wages.  It  is  not  money,  but  money's 
worth — ^what  can  be  got  for  money*  that  constitutes  wages,  or 
salaries,  or  incomes  of  any  kind.  Sujipose  that,  by  some  stroke 
<jf  magic,  the  money  income  of  every  member  of  the  community 
were  suddenly  doubled,  the  supply  of  all  articles  and  services 
remaining  quite  unchanged,  what  would  be  the  result?  Simply 
this,  that  we  should,  each  and  all,  be  obliged  to  pay  two  sove- 
reigns for  everything  that  now  costs  us  one ;  we  should  also 
receive  two  sovereigns  for  one ;  but  the  necessaries,  corafiirts,  and 
huniries  of  life  would  not  be  one  jot  either  more  or  less  abun- 
Jttit  and  accessible.  This  is  on  the  supposition  of  a  universal 
*Qd  equal  change.  But  the  change  is,  and  must  be,  more  or 
leas  gradual  and  unequal.  And  here  we  come  upon  another 
Wlacy,  that  of- arguing  from  the  individual  to  the  general — the 
loiversab  If  the  members  of  only  one  craft  could  have  their 
^ages  raised,  and  their  hours  curtailed,  all  other  crafts  prodti- 
ciagas  before,  then,  indeed,  to  that  craft  there  would  be  a 
dear  gain.  But  every  accession  of  another  and  another  craft 
*o  thig  course  would  tend  to  equalise  matters,  though  on  a 
Wer  scale  of  mutual  exchange  and  mutual  service  ;  eacli 
l?iviag  less,  but  receiving  less,  and  all  enjoying  less.  It  would 
be  as  in  the  pit  of  a  theatre  when  something  exciting  is  going 
on  upon  the  stage,  some  eager  person,  anxious  to  see  better 
^ati  before,  rises  to  his  feet,  and  he  does  see  better  ;  but  an- 
^^er  and  another,  and  finally  all,  rise  to  their  feet,  and  none 
*ee  any  better  than  before.  Ere  long  they  all  resume  their 
(>^t«,  satisfied  that  sitting  is  more  comfortable  than  standing. 
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and  equally  favourable  to  a  good  view.     It  would  be  a  happj 
world  if  every  man  could  be  taller  than  every  other,  and  no 
one  shorter  than  any  of  the  rest  I'  Is  it  unreasonable  to  expect 
that  Mr.  Ruskin,  before  he  so  violently  denounces  those  whom 
he  insists  upon  regarding  as  his  opponents,  should  take  some 
little  trouble  to  inquire  not  onlv  what  they  mean,  but  what 
they  actually  say  ?     He  might  thus  be  saved  from  resorting  to 
a  vehemence  and  virulence  of  vituperation  unapproached  eren 
in  that  region  where,  as  has  been  said,  *  the  freshest  fish  is  sold, 
and  the  raciest  English  spoken.'     He  might  be  saved  from  the 
unseemliness  of  calling  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  '  a  goose,'  and 
Adam  Smith  '  a  half-witted  and  half-bred  Scotchman,'  throagh 
whom,  *  in  a  short  summary,'  comes  the  *  word  of  the  devil,  "  A 
new  commandment  give  I  unto  you:  that  ye  hate  one  another."' 
One  more  remark  before  I  quit  Mr.  RusKin,  and  the  sample  of 
anti-economic  teaching,  blended  with  truth,  but  not  redeemed 
by  it  from  mischief,  which  I  have  cited  from  his  most  recent 
writings.     If  profit,  interest,  and  rent  are  to  be  set  aside  as  tD 
*  equally  forbidden  by   Christian  law,' — a  question  emerges: 
What  other  mode  of  earning  a  subsistence  is  left  ?    B^ging 
and  stealing  being  excluded,  as  not  only  immoral,  but  parasitie 
and  anti-social,  and  tending  to  general  impoverishment,  there 
remains  only  wage-receiving,  pigment  for  service  by  labour  cf 
one  or  other  kind.     But  against  this,  too,  there  has  arisen  i    ' 
loud  and  popular  outcry.     *  The  tyranny  of  wages'  or  *tke 
slavery  of  wages,'  is  a  phrase  sure  to  draw  down  the  plaudhi 
of  the  gallery ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  few  proposals  of  sodil 
reform  are  more  worthy  of  universal  favour  than  that  wiiidi 
aims  at  raising  men  above   dependence  on  their  daily  toil, 
through  thrift  and  saving,  so  that  they  may,  in  less  or  greater 
degree,  become  capitalists  as  well  as  labourers.     But  this  pro- 
posal is  at  once  crushed  by  refusing  to  capital  any  return,  m    ^ 
the  way  whether  of  profit,  of  interest,  or  of  rent.     In  one  or-n 
other  of  these  ways  must,  in  no  other  way  can,  capital  earni.^ 
return ;  in   no  other  way  can  it  be  made  productive.    It  i^s 
quite  true  that  the  principle  at  the  root  of  all  three  is  the  sime.^  ^ 
What  I  myself  employ  yields  profit ;  what  I  lend  to  another.    - 
usually,  in  a  money  form,  yields  interest;  if  what  I  lend  ti^n 
another  is  in  the  form  of  land  or  houses,  or  such  like,  it  yield— ^ 
rent  or  hire.     Rent  has  been  said  to  be  one  form  of  interest 
interest  one  form  or  rather  portion  of  profit.     If  capital  is  ^M 
be  barren  and   yield  no  increase,  it  ceases  to  be  capital,  t^3 
usual  definition  of  it  being  Hhat  portion  of  wealth  which        J 
applied  to  the  production  of  further  wealth.' 

The  labourer  is  thus,  by  an  eccentric  and  self-defeatlji^ 
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jihilanthropy,  condemned  to  the  exclusive  dependence  on  his 

daily  toil*  from   which    his    best    friends   strive  to  ,save  liim 

tihrough  his  own  exercise  of  truly  moral  qualities.      Nor  is 

^his  all :  even  wages  would  aliare  the  fate  of  profits,  interest, 

ttod  rent*      It  is  by  capitiil  that  wages  are  primarily  paid; 

Ijut  capital  perishes  in    the   usiiij^,  and  unless  replaced  with 

profit,  it  <^adiially  dwindles,  and   wages  with   it.     Economic 

firc^^esg  is  thus  arrested,   and    if  the    excessive   contrasts  of 

social    condition  arc  nrit  perpetuated  it  is    because   all   ranks 

Btid  classes  are  doomed  to  a  low  and  stagnant  level  of  common 

destitution.     Most  truly  has  the  pure,  and  noble-minded,  and 

pious,  and  benevolent  and  eloquent  Bastiat  said  :— '  Without 

interest   (pi*ofit?)    the  accumulation  of  capital  is  impossible; 

^thout  cajiital  there  can  be  no  co-operatiivn  of  anterior   antl 

present   labour :  without   this  co-o[»eration    there  can    be  no 

society,  and  without  society  man  cannot  exist.-      With  the 

profoundest  conviction  I  adopt  these  words,  and  I  quote  them 

liere,  just  because  Mr.  Ruskin  has  |>rinted  them  in  large  letters 

in   the   September  number  of  his  *  Fors  Clavigera,*  prefixing 

this  comment : — -'  For  a  coping-stone  of  all  that  I  need  quote 

from  these  men,  that  so  I  may  end  the  work  of  nailing  dowTi 

scarecrows  of  idiotic  soub  what   can  you  put  beside  this^  for 

blasphemy,  among  all  the  outcries  of  the  lo\v-foreheaded  and 

long-tongued  races  of  demented  men?'     Now,  in  conclusion, 

if  yon   believe  that  such  teaching  as  that  which  I  have  cited 

from    Mr,  Ruskin   is  sound  and  wholesome,  or  if  you  believe 

that,  though  unsound,  it  is  harmless,  and  may  be  left  without 

reply,  I  have  no  more  to  say.      But  if  not,  if  yon  believe  it  to 

he  neither  sound  nor  harmless,  then  I  ask  how  is  it  to  be  met? 

His  genius,  his  eloquence,  his   earnestness,  his   munificence, 

his  elevation    of  pnri>ose,  his   recognised  authority  in   other 

spheres  of  thought,  give  him  a  vjist  infiuence  among  a  large 

number  of  truly  respectable  fjersons  of  both  sexes,  and  espe- 

cuiUy,  as  I  regret  to  know,  of  what  is  styled  the  weaker.     By 

uianv  he  is  accepted  and  acknowledged,  in  so  many  wordg,  as 

their  Pope.     After  all,  he  is  but  typical  of  a  large  number  of 

speakers  and  writers  who,  in  their  several  ways,  and  to  their 

several  audiences,  concur  in  misrepresenting,  in  ridiculing,  in 

denouncing  the  most  ^'ital  principles  of  economics.      Perverse 

ctivity  on  the  part  of  the  minority,  is  met  by  apathy  on  the 

_      ,  of  the  many,  even  of  those  from  whom  you  would  most 

naturally  expect  an  energetic  resistance.     The  only  remedy 

lies    in    discussion  and   instruction — instniction    by  menns  of 

dificussion.    Want  of  time  prevents  my  showing  in  what  ways 

-and  by  what  means  this  remedy  can  be  best  applied.     They 
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are  diverse ;  but  I  confess  it  is  to  the  careful  instruction  of  the 
young  (not  now  specifying  any  predse  age)  that  I  chiefly  look 
for  protection  against  fallacies  and  delusions  which  are  inviih 
cible  when  prepossessions  have  hardened  into  convictions,  and 
class  pride,  and  class  jealousy,  and  sense  of  wrong  have  embit- 
tered the  feelings  and  warped  the  judgment    The  fundamental 
principles  are  neither  many,  nor  difficult,  nor  abstruse ;  bat 
they  do  not  always  lie  on  the  surface,  nor  are  they  always 
obvious  to  the  hasty  glance.     ^  Wliat  is  seen '  must  be  supple- 
mented and  corrected  by  *  what  is  not  seen.'     We  must  *  gi?e 
the  flower  the  chance  we  suffer  to  the  weed.'     The  element! 
from  which  all  else  may  gradually  be  deduced,  are  no  more 
beyond  or  above  the  comprehension  of  the  young  than  ire 
decimal  fractions,  or  the  extension  of  the  predicate,  or  aorists 
and  anapaests,  or  the  relations  of  angles  and  circles  in  geo- 
metry ;  and  the  interest  is  greater  if  the  difficulty  is  not     If 
any  think,  as  some  would  seem  to  do,  that  no  principles  in  die 
matter  have  yet  been  ascertained,  then  it  is  high  time  that 
they  should  be  sought  for,  in  order  that  they  may  be  foond. 
What  Lord  Giffbrd  said  so  well  of  law,  in  his  noble  addren^ 
I  would,  with  some  reserves,  apply  to  economics.     He  said, 

*  If  law  be  a  science  it  must  be  a  progressive  and  advanriag 
science  ;  all  true  sciences  are  susceptible  of  continual  progres 
and  advancement.'    It  can  never  be  said  of  any  natural  science, 

*  Now  then,  that  science  is  j)erfect ; '  and  then,  after  strongly 
referring  to  the  grievous  imperfections  of  the  science  of  law  in 
its  present  state  -imperfections  which,  I  may  add,  by  fiscil, 
land,  and  other  legislation,  have  wrought  no  slight  evil  in  the 
economic  sphere,  he  thus  wound  up, '  But  let  us  dismiss  oar 
doubts,  and  quench  our  fears.  Law  is  a  science  after  alL 
Imperishable  foundations  underlie  the  apparently  formlen 
mass.  Order  will  by  and  by  assert  its  sway.  *•  The  mightj 
maze  is  not  without  a  plan  ; "  and  undismayed  by  difiicmtieB 
and  unappalled  by  labour,  we  advance  in  the  certain  confidence 
that  the  laws  of  the  universe  are  discoverable,  and  that  tiKwe 
laws  are  just.'  While,  however,  I  adopt  the  spirit  of  this 
passage,  it  were  an  unpardonable  exaggeration  to  admit  its 
equal  and  entire  applicability  to  economic  science.  Maaj 
points  in  it,  doubtless,  require  further  elucidation,  and  mod) 
that  may  have  been  hastily  accepted  needs  to  be  more  ac- 
curately sifted.  But  in  this  the  country  of  Adam  Smith,  and 
one  hundred  years  after  the  publication  of  his  immortal  work, 
I  am  glad  to  believe  that  all  that  has  since  been  done  in  cor- 
rection, in  expansion,  in  modification  of  his  teaching,  has  not 
been  in  vain ;  and  that  the  foundations  of  his  science,  far  fhMD 
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Te<|iiiniig  to  be  laid  aiieWj  have  been  but  more  firmly  estab- 
lished bj  the  lapse  of  time. 


I 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr,  Stephen  Mason  (Glasgow)    said  he  had  listened  with   great 

pleasure  to  the  able  Paper  of  Professc*r  Hodgson,  but  also  with  a  ^el- 

m|J5:  of  regret  that,  a  hundred  years  afler  the  time  of  Adaua   Smith,  a 

Proteii8or  should  require  to  couie  from  Edinburgh  to  Aberdeea  to  refute 

iiioh  utter  rubbish  as  the  errors  referred  to  in  the  paper  of  a  rrnxn  so 

eminent  in  his  own  way,  Mr.  lluskin.     He  thought  it  would  be  of  great 

acivaota^^e  if  political  eoonomy  should  be  taught  in  the  Board  schools ; 

and  if  Profei^or  Hodgson  would  prepare  a  manual  of  political  economy 

suitable  for  the  young,  which   might   be  introduced  into  schook,  he 

Would  oonfet  a  great  benefit  upon   the   country.     UnforttinateJy,  the 

Wji^rcoeiving  classes  had  to  a  certain  extent  got  the  idea  that  political 

ecsonmny  was  against  their  interest,  but  it  would  be  fotmd  tljat  political 

economy  was  far  more  in  favour  of  these  classes  than  of  the  capitalists* 

Professor  Bam  (Aberdeen)  said  that  one  great  tHfficulty  in  cou- 

Qectioii  with  this  question  was  how  to  find  room  in  the  Uuiversity  or  in 

tHe  school  curriculum  for  the  introduction   of  the  subject  of  political 

«cOQomy.     Another  great  ditHculty  was  this,  to  decide  who  were  the 

parties  who  should  engage  in  the  important  work  of  the  reconciliation 

of  bvtievolence  with  justice.     If  the  occupants  of  the  pulpits  of  the 

country,  who  had  two  opportimities  of  teaching  the  people  every  week, 

"  not  see  it  to  be  their  duty,  in  setting  before  the  people  the  value  of 

Bvolence  atid  self- sacrifice,  tti  |>oint  out  where  beuevolenco  trenched 

'^pon  justice  atid  expediency,  and   upon  the  safety  of  society  as  agaioat 

extreme  opinions,  were  they  to  throw  that  duty  upon  the  schoolmasters? 

^  tfcey  did  so  they  would  be  disapfjointed,  because  the  schoolmaster 

'^rtio  attempted  to  go  into  the  ground   which  ^ould  be  occupied  by 

^tJg)'men  would  soon  find  his  position  too  hot  to  hold  him.     It  might 

be  weU  to  consider  whether  the  newspapers  were  not  the  most  likely 

^kstmels  for  teaching  the  sound  doctnnes  of  pobtical   economy  instead 

^  thrusting  them  into  the  schoolmaater's  domain. 

Rev.  Bhooile  Lambert  (Tarn worth)  said  he  Rympathised  with  the 
Vcnarks  of  Professor  Bain,  but  was  perhaps  more  confident  than  he 
^Baned  to  be  that  the  pulpit  would  yet  occupy  its  proper  place,  and 
^t  it  would  yet  become  an  extinct  heresy,  that  all  who  occupied  the 
iHilpil  should  talk  in  the  pulpit  only  of  that  which  was  of  no  interest 
^i^l^arded  tliin  world.  He  believed  that  reading  bookji  on  political 
•Oc»iK»my  might  with  advantage  be  introduced  into  the  primary  scliools, 
tDii  he  would  be  glad  if  ProfesHor  Hodgson  would  intbrm  ihem  whether 
*We  wa-i  any  work  that  he  oould  recommend  as  being  sufficiently 
•>ttiple  lo  me*^t  the  requirements  of  younger  children,  and  yet  suiiciently 
♦d^tnced  10  be  of  service  in  schools, 

Mr,  T,  E,  HOLLER  (London)  said  that  Professor  Hodgson's  Paper 
nitUM  bare  convinced  all  who  beard  it  tliatp  whether  by  the  pulpit,  tlie 
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school,  or  some  other  agency,  they  must  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
Deople,  at  an  age  before  they  exercised  the  franchise,  tlie  power  of 
discriminating  between  the  principles  of  political  economy  and  the 
teaching  opposed  to  these  principles.  When  they  ibund  men  of  the 
culture  and  intellectual  calibre  of  Mr.  Kuskin  proclaiming  such  erron^ 
they  must  be  alarmed  lest  they  gain  any  hold  on  the  public  mind.  He 
thought  it  would  be  better  to  give  the  young  a  knowledge  of  economic 
ttcience  than  to  engage  their  time  in  the  study  of  specific  8ubject»^ 
better  to  give  them  a  knowledge  of  the  duties  of  public  life  than  to  gire 
them  a  smattering  of  two  or  three  things  that  could  never  be  of  lue  (o 
them  in  after  life. 

Prof csHor  1  Iotx^son,  in  reply,  said  he  had  no  doubt  that  lessoiu  in 
economic  science  could  be  given  in  primary  schools,  and  the  best  proof 
of  that  was  the  fact  than  in  a  number  of  schools  these  lessons  had  loi^ 
been  given  with  great  success.  As  to  manuals  of  political  ecoDooiy 
there  was  already  an  abundance  of  these ;  but  he  confessed  that  hi 
dreaded  these  manuals,  lest  their  introduction  should  cause  lesaooi  ii 
economic  science  to  become,  like  lessons  in  otlier  subjects,  mechanic] 
and  unintellectual.  All  books  should  be  in  the  teachers'  hands  simplj 
in  order  that  the  subject  should  be  in  the  teachers*  heads.  The  pufiy 
should  have  the  ideas  conveyed  to  him,  suggested  to  him,  and  deveif*ped  ' 
in  him  by  the  suggestive  teaching  of  the  master.  An  excellent  CMip 
book  on  the  subject  was  '  Ellis's  Progressive  Lessons,'  which  conaatd 
of  questions  only,  to  which  no  answers  were  given.  If  answers  vck 
given  also  there  was  a  danger  that  the  pupils  would  get  into  the  habit 
of  repeating  them  by  rote,  as  was  done  in  the  cose  of  other  catechisu 
— and  that  was  precisely  what  ought  to  be  avoided.  The  object  of  die 
teaching  of  economic  science  was  to  form  the  character  and  regolitt 
the  conduct  in  future  life,  so  that  the  pupil  should  not  be  at  the  xmtct 
of  every  loud-tonguod  demagogue  who  might  tell  him  that  if  he  nuti 
to  increase  wages  ho  must  diminish  prmluction — that  he  must  work  \m 
in  order  that  all  be  enriched.  As  to  Professor  Bain's  remarks,  notkiog 
could  be  fiirther  from  his  Intentions  than  to  charge  any  class  in  partica* 
lar  with  neglecting  this  teaching.  He  did  not  say  what  the  teachenof 
religion  should  do ;  but  he  did  say  that,  whatever  teachers  of  religioi 
did  teach,  tliey  should  be  pervaded  by  a  sound  knowledge  of,  and  an  in- 
telligent interest  in,  this  subject  of  economic  science,  so  as  to  aecose 
that,  even  when  they  confine  themselves  to  what  has  been  generally 
regarded  as  their  legitimate  sphere,  they  should  not  inculcate  incident- 
ally doctrines  which  were  mischievous  in  their  application.  Another 
excellent  book  on  this  subject  for  teachers  was  '  The  Industrial  Pheno- 
mena of  Life,'  also  written  by  Mr.  Ellis,  though  it  did  not  bear  hii 
name.  Any  teacher  of  ordinary  intelligence  who  would  procnn  the 
two  books  he  had  named,  and  make  himself  master  of  their  contentt 
before  he  began  U)  teach,  would  Hnd  that  he  would  be  able  to  draw  on 
with  interest  a  young  cliiss  until  they  had  acquired  a  considezahie 
insight  into  this  matter.  It  was  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  this  subjei-t 
was  one  of  abstract  and  thorny  disfjuisitions.  There  were  difficu/t 
questions  connected  with  it ;  but  the  great  fundamental  principles  4 
political  economy  were  Bimj)le,  and  the  great  object  of  instmctioD  in 
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these  -was  to  train  up  the  yoimg  to  habits  of  industry,  inteOitrence, 
friigalitijr,  and  sobriety,  ^o  that  they  should  push  their  own  way  inde 
pendently  in  the  world,  and  ahoutd  not  incur  any  obligation  wiiliout  a 
determinatiozi  to  t'uliil  it»  and  to  quaHfy  tliemaelves  ibr  fulfilling  it,  so 
tliat  they  would  prove  blessings  to  thecoBelvea  and  to  that  society  in 
which  ihey  were  being  trained  up  to  perform  an  active  part. 


EDUCATION    OF    GIRLS    AND    WOMEN.* 

Miss  Louisa  Stevenson  read  a  Pajier  on  '  The  Higher 
Education  of  Women  in  Scotland/     Definitig  higher  education 
to  mean  the  study   ot    those  subjects   usually  involved  in  a 
University   course,  she   pointed  out  the  close  eounection  be- 
tween secondary  and  University  education.      She  showed  how 
in  Italy >  as  in  Scotland  and  EnglantK  the   University  had  in- 
fluenced   seeoridary    education.     She    proposed    that   for   all 
^chooU  there  should  be  an  examination  in  Latin*  arithmetic, 
&c*j  which  slieuld  lie  pa^^sed  before  the  stinienfc  could  aspire  to 
a  further  certiticate  or  honours  from   the   University.     Such 
eiamination  shonid  not  be    competitive,  the  object  being  to 
t^ure  teachers  and  taught  that  the  work  done  had  been  good. 
To  do  this  it  was  not  necessary  to  show  how  one  pupil  sur- 
passed another,  tluit^  with   the   evils  attending  it,  being  only 
Necessary  wliere  the   attainment  of  a  prize  or  bursary  was  in 
<luestion.     The    primary  object   of  education    was    discipline 
rather  than  attainment;  given  the  former,  the  latter  with  its 
attendant   virtues  would  follow.     The   Universities   of  Edin- 
'^wrgb,   Glasgow,  and    Aberdeen   had   at   different  times  co- 
operated with  voluntary  associations   to  provide  higher  educa- 
tion far  women ;  and  a  few  mouths   ago   St.  Andrews  opened 
*  degree  certificate  to   them,  corresponding  in  many  respects 
^  tne  M.A.    degree  for  men.     Tlic   Edinburgh   Association 
Wl  been  in  existence  for  ten  years,  and  the  number  of  tickets 
^ken   during   that    time    by    ladies    for   its    various   chisses 
•ttkounted  to  2,o72,  giving  an  average  of  257  every  yean    The 
*tibjeets  taught  are  mathematics,  ethics,  geology,  Greek,  Latin, 
chemistry,  physioh:>gy,   biblical   criticism,  zoology,  economics, 
*uil  the  science  and  history  of  education.      The  plan  of  study  as 
i^gards  lectures,  &c.,  corresponded  as  far  as  possible  \vix\\  that 
^  tlie  University  of  Edinburgh,  which  gave  certificates  in 
Ukrature,  phihtsfiphy,  and  science.      These  ceilificates  were  fd' 
Iwn  grades — pass  ami  honour,  and  were  awarded  to  those  who, 
having  passed  the  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Edinburgh,  or  Gias- 

I  8ee  TranwcHom,  1874,  p.  478. 
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gow  University  local,  and  attended  three  claaseB  of  the 
dation,  satisfied  the  examiners  at  a  special  examination  in 
these  subjects.  The  association  had  resolved  to  institute  • 
diploma  for  ladies  who  had  attended  seven  classes,  and  passed 
in  these  subjects.  Classes' in  connection  with  the  Glasgow  and 
Aberdeen  Associations  were  to  be  opened  for  the  first  time 
this  winter.  No  such  Association  could*  however,  do  the  work 
required  satisfactorily,  (1 )  on  account  of  their  necessary  depend- 
ence at  present  on  the  merely  voluntary  co-operation  of  a  pro- 
portion of  the  University  Professors  in  the  teaching;  and  (2) 
on  account  of  want  of  endowment  to  make  the  carrying  on  of 
certain  classes  possible,  independently  of  the  number  of  stu- 
dents attending  them.  Miss  Stevenson  then  passed  in  review 
the  arrangements  made  at  St.  Andrews,  Aberdeen,  and  Glas^ 
gow.  At  St.  Andrews  a  certificate  of  L.A.  (Licentiate  of 
Arts)  was  given  to  women  passing  in  four  subjects,  or  gaining 
honours  in  one  subject,  and  passing  in  two — one  language- 
subjects  being  a  sine  qua  non.  The  standard  of  attainment  in 
examination  was  equal  to  the  M.  A.  of  men,  but  mth  this  fatal 
distinction,  that  the  women  were  not  obliged  to  pass  in  Latin, 
Greek,  mathematics,  and  logic  previously,  as  are  the  men,  and 
could  obtain  their  L.A.  by  the  studv  of  three  fancy  subjects, 
and  one  modern  language.  In  Glasgow  lectures  had  been 
given  by  Professors  of  the  University  to  ladies,  and  these  were 
now  to  be  systematiscd  by  the  aid  of  an  association  formed  last 
8i)ring.  The  lectures  for  next  winter,  by  Professors  Edward 
Caird  and  Veitch,  Doctors  Young  and  McKendrick,  had  been 
arranged  for,  but  the  arrangements  seemed  inadequate  to  the 
wants  of  such  a  city  as  Glasgow.  The  recently  formed  as- 
sociation at  Aberdeen  should  look  to  itself,  and  beware  lest  its 
courses  of  twenty  lectures  should  degenerate  into  popular 
teaching,  and  increase  that  superficiality  which  had  been  tbe 
bane  of  women's  education.  Miss  Stevenson  thought  that  the 
only  satisfactory'  solution  of  the  problem  would  be  found  when 
the  four  Universities  of  Scotland  realised  their  duties  and 
responsibilities  with  regard  to  the  higher  education  of  the 
women  of  this  country,  and  made  full  arrangements  for  their 
admission  to  the  same  courses  of  instruction  and  the  same 
examinations  as  experience  had  proved  to  be  best  for  men. 
It  was  for  them  to  decide  whether  they  should  do  this  by 
recognising  these  voluntary  associations,  or  supersede  them 
by  themselves  originating  methods  by  which  women  might 
attain  the  same  ends.  The  difficulties  of  their  so  doing 
were  not  greater  than  had  been  already  overcome  with  regara 
to  the  medical  education  and  registration  of  women.     Miss 
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Stevenson  next  dwelt  on  the  importance,  in  the  interests  of  the 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  of  the  country,  of  giving  to 
all  their  teachers — women  as  well  as  men — an  opportunity  of 
obtaining  something  of  the  breadth  and  independence  of  thought 
which  University  education  was  so  well  calculated  to  afford.  Thu 
recent  foundation  of  chairs  of  education  at  Edinburgh  and  St. 
Andrews  raised  the  question  whether  a  certificate  of  attendance 
on  such  classes  ought  not  to  be  made  an  essential  qualification 
for  a  teacher.  Should  the  Universities  declare  themselves  to 
be  unable  or  unwilling  to  provide  for  the  educational  wants  of 
women,  both  by  examinations  and  other  educational  assij^tancu, 
she  maintained  that  the  friends  of  the  cause  must  consider  the 
advisability  of  urging  the  Government  to  devise  some  remedy, 
either  by  appointmg  a  second  Koyal  Commission  to  consider 
the  question,  or  by  whatever  other  and  quicker  means  might 
seem  to  them  to  be  fittest  and  best. 

A  Paper  was  read  by  Mr.  J.  Duguid  Milne,  Advocate, 
on  the  *  Secondary  Education  of  Girls.'*  The  writer,  defining 
secondary  education  to  mean  those  courses  of  study  pursued  by 
boys  between  the  primary  school  and  the  university,  dwelt  on 
the  fact  that  English  had  been  found  to  provide  in  primary 
schools  that  development  of  the  faculties  formerly  sought  in  dead 
languages.  Whilst,  however,  the  primary  schools  had  a  thorough 
and  systematic  English  education,  no  such  advance  had  been 
made  in  secondary  education.  This  was  in  some  measure  com- 
I)ensated  in  the  case  of  boys  by  university  teaching.  Scarcely 
anything  had  been  done  to  provide  this  for  girls.  Meanwhile 
popular  literature  had  developed  amongst  girls  a  desire  for 
higher  education,  and  the  concurrent  recognition  of  the  capa- 
city and  industrial  usefulness  of  women  had  caused  efforts  to 
be  made  to  introduce  them  to  some  of  the  university  studies, 
and  to  impose  secondary  education  by  throwing  open  to  girls 
the  middle  class  or  Local  University  Examinations.  Having 
sketched  the  conditions  on  which  women  could  obtain  certifi- 
cates at  the  universities,  he  proceeded  to  consider  the  condi- 
tions of  the  Local  University  Examinations.  In  England 
these  were  open  to  girls  of  the  age  of  sixteen  (juniors)  and 
eighteen  (seniors).  Each  candidate  must  pass  in  English  and 
arithmetic  as  common  subjects.  Besides  these  there  were 
special  subjects,  in  two  of  which  juniors,  in  three  of  which 
seniors  must  pass.  These  included  religious  knowledge,  clas- 
sical and  modem  languages,  English  history  and  literature, 
geography   and   political    economy,   mathematics,   mechanics, 

*  This  Paper  has  boi-ii  priotetl  in  full  by  llio  Author. 
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chemistry^  natural  sciences,  drawing  and  music.     In  SootUnd 
there  was  no  limit  of  age.    For  the  lower  grade  girls  must  ptai 
in  certain  common  subjects,  and  two  (at  least)  special  subjects. 
These  latter  included  a  language,  English  history  or  literature, 
mathematics  or  {)hysics  (drawing  and  music  optional  as  extra 
subjects).     Higher  grade  or  honour  candidates  must  pass  t 
severer  examination  in  these  subjects,  with  a  choice  of  certam 
others — chemistry,   zoology,   botany,   and  physiology.      The 
number  of  subjects  open   to   choice  gave  great  ireedom  to 
teachers  in  arranging  their  school  instruction.     He  noted  with 
satisfaction  the  attempt  to  assimilate  as  far  as  possible  the  ooaiBe 
of  study  for  boys  and  girls.     He  deprecated  the  introduction 
of  Latin  and  Greek  as  necessary  subjects  for  girls,  and  thought 
that  the  abstract  sciences  should  be  taught  with  example  and 
(Careful  illustration,  whilst  the  facts  of  the  concrete  sciencei 
should  be  carefully  imparted.     The  want  of  some  intelligible 
< object  for  the  use  of  such  studies  as  arithmetic  often  made  it  a 
feeble  subject.     Teachers  should  avail  themselves  of  the  cario« 
nity  of  their  pupils  by  leading  them  to  the  study  of  organic 
nature,  and  so  on  to  the  laws  of  nature.    Social  science  might 
be  introduced  by  lessons  on  {)olitical  economy.     Accuracy  in 
each  branch  of  study  was,  however,  more  important  than  width 
of  field.     He  concluded  by  advocating  the  establishment  in  aO 
the  principal  towns  of  advanced  classes  in  physiology,  politick 
economy,  and  other  branches  of  liberal  study  at  the  universitieg, 
to  carry  on  the  education  thus  instilled. 

A  Paper  was  read  by  Mrs.  Struthers  (Aberdeen),  *  On 
University  Local  Examinations  for  Girls  and  Women.' 

As  it  happens  that  local  circumstances  give  a  special  interest 
at  present  to  the  question  of  the  bearing  of  University  Local 
Kxaminations  on  the  secondary  education,  particularly  of  girls, 
it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  offer  to  the  Congress  a  few  re- 
marks on  this  subject. 

Those  who  have  followed  the  history  of  these  examinations 
are  aware  that,  whilst  in  England  they  were  at  once  welcomed, 
and  have  year  by  year  rapidly  developed,  in  Scotland  the 
case  has  been  different.  Instituted  by  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh in  1865,  and  open  from  the  first  to  both  girls  and  boys, 
the  number  of  candidates  was  at  first  so  small,  and  continued 
for  years  so  nearly  stationary,  that  it  seemed  as  if  they  met  no 
educational  want,  and  were  likely  ere  long  to  die  a  natural 
death.  Within  the  last  three  years,  however,  a  change  has 
taken  place,  and  121  candidates  in  1875,  280  in  1876,  and450 
in  1877,  as  against  an  average  of  70  for  the  ten  preceding 
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^ars,  8uggest^  the  operation  of  some  new  stimulating  influence. 

fiance  at  the  lists  shows  a  very  large  proportion  of  girls, 
both  facts  are  explained  by  a  knowledge  of  the  action  of 
e  Edinburgh  Ladies'  Educational  Association. 

This  association,  organised  in  1868  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
oting  the  higher  education  of  women,  prevailed  on  Edinburgh 
nivensity,  in  1874,  to  institute  a  university  certificate  for 
omen,  which  exacted  as  its  preliminary  the  *  pass '  of  the 
cal  examinations.  It  immediately  became  evident  that  this 
"eliminary  test  would  act  as  a  deterrent  and  bar  to  the  higher 
ideavour.  It  was  found  that  as  a  rule,  even  where  there  was 
>t  utter  ignorance  of  elementary  subjects,  there  was  a  lament- 
ble  want  of  accuracy  and  thoroughness ;  and,  convinced  that  no 
ermanent  effect  would  be  produced  on  the  higher  education 
nless  reform  commenced  lower  down,  a  few  active  spirits  of 
he  executive  committee  of  the  association  set  to  work  to 
levise  means  to  foster  and  promote  the  local  examinations. 

In  addition  to  organising  *  centres '  over  the  country 
irherever  it  was  found  possible,  they  instituted  in  Edinburgh  a 
ipecial  class  to  prepare  for  these  examinations,  not  because  the 
rork  was  different  from  the  ordinary  school  work,  but  to  meet 
he  wants  of  those  who,  from  being  past  school  age  or  for  other 
easons,  had  not  the  opportunity  of  qualifying  themselves  in 
lie  usual  way.  In  connection  with  this  class  a  system  of  in- 
^ruction  by  correspondence  was  commenced  last  November,  by 
leans  of  which,  for  a  comparatively  small  fee,  girls  and  women, 
?mote  from  the  opportunities  for  which  they  longed,  were 
nabled  to  share  in  the  advantages  of  the  metropolis.  These 
idies  and  theirfriends  have  also  succeeded  in  establishing  several 
UT8aries  and  scholarships  to  be  competed  for  in  connection 
ith  the  local  examinations,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  to 
iiese  various  efforts  is  largely  due  the  increase  in  numbers 
bove  quoted.  Those  interested  in  this  work  have  come  to 
elieve  that  these  examinations  are  fitted  to  exercise  a  most 
nportant  influence  on  the  secondary  education  of  the  country, 
nd  that  their  wise  extension  might  help  to  solve  some  of  the 
ifficulties  of  our  present  educational  position.  It  is  admitted 
n  all  sides  that  something  needs  to  be  done,  and  during  the 
4ist  few  days  various  aspects  of  this  question  have  been  the 
iibject  of  much  discussion  in  this  section.  Parents  of  the 
liddle  classes  are  beginning  to  discover  that  the  primary 
:hools,  with  their  numerous  appliances,  trained  teachers,  and 
'dependent  inspection,  offer  to  the  children  of  the  humbler 
inks  advantages  which  those  above  them  in  the  social  scale 
tnnot  command,  and  to  feel  that  unless  new  vigour  can  be 
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iDfused  into  our  voluntary  educational  maohinerjr,  the  foremost 

E laces  in  the  battle  of  life  will  no  longer  belong  to  those  whose 
irth  used  to  be  supposed  to  insure  their  position.  The  recog* 
nition  of  this  in  the  case  of  the  girls  is  less  general  than  in 
that  of  the  boys^  but  there  is  a  gradually  swelling  murmur 
from  the  women  themselves,  which  indicates  that  they  are 
awakening  to  wants  which  must  be  attended  to  and  supplied. 

In  a  speech  at  a  meeting  held  recently  in  Aberdeen  to 
initiate  the  formation  of  a  Ladies'  Educational  Assooiation,  Mr. 
Duguid  Milne,  who  has  lon^  been  an  able  advocate  for  reform 
in  this  matter,  referred  to  the  opening  of  the  Cambridge  and 
Oxford  Local  Examinations  to  women,  as  having  been  a  taming 
point  in  the  history  of  the  movement  for  reform.  That  it  has 
been  so  in  England  there  can  be  no  doubt.  They  have  been 
largely  taken  advantage  of,  they  have  given  form  and  direction 
to  the  many  efforts  that  have  since  been  made  to  improve 
female  education,  and  the  certificates  granted  in  connection 
with  them  are  gradually  becoming  the  necessary  condition  of 
holding  the  educational  positions  which  are  more  and  more 
oi)ening  up  \o  women. 

In  Scotland  the  very  fact  that  the  education  of  girls  was 
not  so  glaringly  superficial  has  to  a  certain  extent  qindered 
recognition  of  the  need  for  some  such  test  and  stimulus  as  is 
supplied  by  these  examinations,  and  there  is  no  question  that 
we  are  at  present  in  a  less  advanced  position  than  England  as 
regards  the  development  of  female  secondary  education. 

The  National  Union  for  Improving  the  Education  of  Women 
has,  in  the  short  space  of  five  years,  effected  a  marvellou^i 
change  in  this  res|)ect  in  England.  The  dozen  vigorous  and 
thorough  schools  which  have  been  established  under  its  auspices 
in  London  and  the  provinces,  the  numerous  lectures  and  other 
agencies  which  the  Union  has  set  on  foot ;  and,  last  and  best  of 
all,  the  society  for  the  training  of  upper  teachers,  inaugurated 
in  June  last,  constitute  a  machinery  which  has  already  worked 
and  must  still  further  work  great  results. 

We  must  not  be  content  in  Scotland  to  be  distanced  by  our 
English  sisters.  The  Edinburgh  Association,  as  I  have  shown, 
has  done  and  is  doing  much,  and  Edinburgh  University  baa 
conceded  a  good  deal  to  its  solicitations.  Lately,  also, 
Glasgow  and  St.  Andrew's  have  been  moved  to  action,  and 
Aberdeen  now  stands  alone  amongst  the  Scotch  Universitieft 
in  having  done  nothing  in  this  matter.  Has  not  the  time  come 
when  the  Scotch  Universities  as  a  body  should  willingly  and 
cordially  take  up  this  whole  subject  of  the  direction  and  regu- 
lation of  the  higher  education  of  women  ?     In  connection  with 
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the  oonsideratioii  of  university  training  for  teachers,  the  women 
diflEiculty  cannot  long  be  evaded.  If  the  women  are  apt  now 
«nd  then  to  err  from  over-eagerness  and  enthusiasm,  they  have 
had  too  often  the  justification  of  the  *  importunate  widow/ 
but  now  at  this  juncture  a  union  of  forces  might  issue  in  great 
results. 

I  do  not  touch  at  present  the  question  of  what  the  univer- 
sities themselves  should  do  in  the  way  of  teaching  the  women, 
but  if  only  prejudice  and  inertness  could  be  overcome,  it  is 
oonoeivable  that  there  might  be  devised  a  scheme  which  would 
operate  over  the  whole  country,  which  would  do  for  our 
secondary  schools  all  and  more  than  all  that  is  now  done  for 
our  primary  schools,  leading  and  guiding  them  by  a  well- 
adjusted  system  of  examinations  which  would  test  from  y^ar 
to  year  the  school  work,  and  make  the  university  certificate 
still  more  than  it  now  is  the  evidence  of  real  and  thorough 
acquirement,  on  and  up  to  that  higher  and  broader  culture 
which  it  is  the  special  function  of  the  imiversities  themselves 
to  give.  Edinburgh  University  Local  Examinations,  as  they 
at  present  stand,  are  probably  a  very  fair  test  of  what  an 
average  girl  of  fifteen  should  know ;  and  the  plan  which  the 
university  is  encouraging,  of  taking  the  examination  in  succes- 
uve  stages,  has  much  to  recommend  it.  Alteration  and  modifi- 
cation will  no  doubt  from  time  to  time  be  required,  but  we  have 
in  this  case  all  the  conditions  which  should  ensure  success  in 
the  framing  of  the  best  possible  examination.  It  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  highest  educational  authorities  of  the  country,  absolutely 
untrammeled  either  by  tradition  or  by  outside  dictation  ;  its 
scope  may  be  wide  as  instruction  itself;  it  is  freely  offered  for 
those  who  freely  wish  it,  and  if  with  all  these  advantages  it  can- 
not be  made  to  effect  what  is  desired,  then  we  must  abandon 
hope  of  help  where  we  had  most  reason  to  expect  it. 

I  have  of  course  throughout  this  Paper  assumed  that  it  is 
generally  conceded  as  a  desirable  thing  that  women  should 
have  the  best  and  highest  education  which  circumstances  permit. 
In  spite  of  much  latent  prejudice,  it  is  not  now  generally  main- 
tained that  a  well-regulated  mind  implies  an  ill-regulated  house ; 
that  the  traditional  blue-stocking  must  necessarily  be  full  of 
holes;,  or  that  a  woman  will  make  a  worse  wife  and  mother 
because  her  faculties  have  been  disciplined  and  her  mind  well 
stored. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Kev.  J.  M.  Danson  (Aberdeen)  aaid  that  the  education  of  women 
should  be  suited  to  their  natural  capacities,  and  to  the  duties  they  had 
to  perform  in  life.  There  was  a  vast  amount  of  power  in  the  inteUect 
of  woman,  but  that  power  was  narrowly  limited  in  the  direction  in 
which  it  might  be  employed.  A  novel  by  a  woman  showed  difiusenesB 
and  discursiveness,  and  a  discrepancy  between  her  premises  and  cod- 
elusions.  He  thought  the  education  of  women  ought  to  be  of  two 
kinds — it  ought  to  encourage  her  natural  gifts  and  supply  her  natunl 
defects.  She  was  deficient  in  the  power  of  sustained  attention,  and  her 
imagination  was  strongly  developed,  and  these  things  ought  to  be  bonie 
in  mind  in  carrying  out  the  education  of  women.  Their  view  ought  to 
be  to  aim  at  thoroughness  and  not  to  give  smatterings  of  varioiu 
subjects. 

Dr.  Stevenson  Macadaji,  F.R.S.E.  (Edinburgh),  had  been  much 
engaged  in  teaching  chemistry  to  classes  of  young  women  as  well  as 
yoimg  men ;  and  he  had  always  found  that  there  was  in  reality  no 
difference  in  the  mental  capacities  of  the  ladies — but  if  there  was  any 
difference,  in  his  experience  the  advantage  had  been  on  the  side  of  die 
ladies.  Certainly  the  best  examination  paper  he  had  ever  looked  over  out 
of  thousands  that  had  come  before  him  was  given  in  by  a  female  student. 
In  an  advanced  class  of  female  students  he  taught  he  found  that  the 
work  was  better  gone  through,  and  that  the  results  were  more  accurately 
given  by  the  pupils  than  in  the  class  of  male  students.  The  School  d 
Arts  in  Edinburgh  was  a  working  man's  college,  and  it  had  been  opened 
for  years  to  girls  and  women,  as  well  aa  boys  and  men ;  they  all  sat  on 
tlie  same  benches  and  heard  the  same  lectures;  and  the  girls  and  women 
carried  off  certificates  of  proficiency  in  as  large  a  proportion  as  the  boyi 
and  men.  In  a  class  of  two  thousand  members  the  first  prize  in 
chemistry  was  carried  off  by  one  of  the  female  students. 

Kev.  BuooKK  Lambert  (Tamworth)  said  that  what  Mr.  Danson 
had  said  seemed  just  to  amoimt  to  this,  tliat  afler  the  men  had  depriTed 
the  women  of  all  the  opportunities  of  receiving  a  high  education  enjoyed 
by  the  male  sex,  they  were  entitled  to  turn  round  and  accuse  the  women 
of  a  want  of  capicity  for  those  kinds  of  education  of  which  they  had 
been  deprived.  It  reminded  him  of  the  words  in  the  marriage 
ceremony  in  which  the  man  said  to  the  woman,  *  With  all  my  worldly 
goods  I  thee  endow,'  and  by  that  fact  became  the  absolute  possessor  of 
everything  belonging  to  the  woman.  They  had  deliberately  taken 
endowments  lefl  for  women  and  bestowed  them  upon  boys,  relegating 
the  girls  to  the  tender  mercies  of  schools  where  the  chief  instruments d" 
education  were  pianofortes  and  well-boimd  books  with  little  in  them ; 
and  then  they  coolly  turned  round  and  said  of  the  women,  as  Mr.  Dan- 
son  said,  that  they  were  deficient  in  logical  qualities.  He  utterly  denied 
Mr.  Danson's  statement,  and  pointed  to  the  fact  that  the  novel  of  *  Adam 
Bede  '  was  for  a  long  time  attributed  to  a  man.  Harriet  Martineau,  and 
Mrs.  Somerville,  and  many  other  female  writers,  might  be  cited  as 
figainst  Mr.  Danson's  theory. 
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Miss  Flora  Stevenson  (Edinburgh)  said  that  one  of  the  great 
iisadvantages  of  girls*  schools  was  their  selectness  and  exclusiveness. 
The  great  want  for  girls  was  good  public  schools,  where  there  would  be 
a  guarantee  that  the  education  was  really  worthy  of  the  name.  An 
amuHing  instance  of  the  exclusiveness  of  girls'  schools  she  found  in  the 
caae  of  a  lady  who,  when  she  pointed  out  to  her  that  university  exami- 
nations would  enable  any  one  of  her  pupils  readily  to  obtain  employment 
as  a  teacher,  replied, '  The  yoimg  ladies  attending  my  seminaiy  will  never 
require  to  put  their  education  to  any  practical  use.'  She  was  much 
afiidd  that  was  the  characteristic  tone  of  the  education  in  many  of  the 
higher  schools  for  girls.  Her  experience  was  that  the  weak  point  of  the 
education  of  girls  was  arithmetic. 

Miss  S.  E.  S.  Mair  (Edinburgh)  described  the  operations  of  a  society 
in  that  town  which  taught  young  ladies  in  the  countiy  by  correspon- 
dence, many  of  these  ladies  having  since  distinguished  themselves  in  the 
uniyersity  examinations.  Out  of  five  money  prizes  in  connection  with 
their  winter  course  of  lectures,  four  were  gained  by  correspondents. 

Rev.  William  Vincent  (Norwich)  said  that  a  school  for  the  higher 
education  of  girls  had  been  opened  in  Norwich,  which  had  now  174 
girls  from  all  classes  in  attendance,  and  was  much  appreciated  by 
parents.  As  a  specimen  of  the  education  formerly  given  to  girls,  he  on 
one  occasion  gave  to  a  class  an  easy  sum  in  subtraction,  when  the 
teacher  stopped  him  and  said,  '  Please,  sir,  they  are  not  in  subtraction ; 
they  are  in  the  rule  of  three.'  The  education  in  this  new  school  was  of 
the  most  thorough  kind. 

Principal  Pirie  (Aberdeen)  was  quite  prepared  to  admit  that  much 
might  yet  be  done  for  the  education  of  young  ladies,  especially  in  the 
higher  and  middle  classes,  where,  in  many  cases,  the  education  had 
been,  to  say  the  least,  rather  elegant  than  profound.  He  thought  it  was 
unfair  to  accuse  the  ladies  of  want  of  logic  when  they  had  never  tried 
to  instil  them  with  logic.  He  did  not  intend  in  any  shape  to  commit 
himself  with  reference  to  the  question,  but  he  could  assure  them  that 
he  would  do  all  in  his  power  to  foster  the  education  of  ladies  and  gentle- 
men. He  would  have  ladies'  universities  where  the  young  ladies  could 
be  trained  by  old  teachers,  or  in  some  cases  by  young  ones  who  might 
be  very  competent  to  instruct  them. 

Professor  Hodgson,  LL.D.  (Edinburgh)  said  that  public  schools  for 
girls  were  exceedingly  important  in  one  aspect,  because  of  their  ten- 
dency to  break  down  that  detestable  and  contemptible  spirit  of  snobbisni 
which  had  so  long  kept  apart  the  different  classes  of  society,  and  which, 
he  was  glad  to  say,  prevailed  loss  in  Scotland  with  regard  to  girls  than 
in  England.  The  present  Bishop  of  London  was  a  draper's  son,  and 
that  did  not  stand  in  the  way  of  his  receiving  the  highest  education  ; 
but  what  of  his  sisters  ?  They  were  a  draper's  daughters,  and  they 
would  not  have  been  admitted  within  any  boarding  school  in  England. 
The  extent  of  that  feeling  of  exclusiveness  in  England  was  incredible. 
The  opening  of  public  schools  did  an  immense  deal  to  break  down  that 
spirit,  and  he  was  glad  to  find  that  they  were  all  agreed  substantially 
that  there  should  be  means  of  higher  education  provided  for  girls  and 
boys  alike. 
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Mr.  David  Chadwick,  M.P.,  said  he  was  ghid  to  intiiiiate  tfa«t  a 
gentleman  in  London  intended  to  build  and  endow  in  a  handsome 
manner  a  college  for  ladies.  Abont  95  acres  of  ground  had  been  con- 
veyed  to  himself  and  two  other  trustees  to  establish  a  college  for  tht 
higher  education  of  women.  The  gentl^nan  intended  to  build  the 
college  imder  his  own  directions,  and  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  millioD 
sterling  would  be  devoted  to  it 

Professor  William  Struthers  (Aberdeen^  said  it  was  a  defect  tiM 
the  higher  education  of  women  had  been  in  the  hands  of  men  entiivly. 
He  complained  that  the  committee  of  a  local  association  had  kid  dowi 
a  programme  for  the  higher  education  of  women  without  consaltiog 
any  woman  on  the  subject.  They  had  dioeen  astronomy  instead  of 
chemistry  or  physiology — taking  the  telescope  and  going  to  the  stan, 
apparently  with  the  idea  that  the  farther  off  a  thing  was  the  better  it 
was  for  the  women.  He  thought  a  dozen  women  could  be  chosen  out 
of  that  room  more  competent  to  select  subjects  for  the  education  of 
women  than  the  committee  of  gentlemen  to  whom  he  had  referred. 

Miss  Mart  Burton  (Edinburgh)  referred  to  the  mixed  cksses  of 
young  men  and  women  in  the  School  of  Arts,  Edinbui^h,  as  an  instanoe 
of  the  success  attending  the  giving  of  education  to  both  sexes  in  theisme 
classes.  The  conduct  of  the  classes  had  been  most  exemplary,  and  oas 
young  woman,  who  was  a  compositor,  gained  the  first  prize  in  Frenoh, 
which  showed  that  these  women  would  improve  themselvee  if  they  had 
flufHcient  opportunity. 

MIssLydia  Becker  (Manchester)  claimed  for  women  a  place  amGngm 
ihc  nation  simply  as  human  beings,  and  not  specially  as  women,  in  e?ei]r 
relation  of  life.  They  found  the  education  of  the  people  spoken  of  at 
If  it  meant  the  education  of  boys  alone ;  if  the  education  of  wemen  was 
spoken  of  it  was  Jis  a  thing  to  be  separately  provided  for.  She  hoped 
to  see  the  day  when  there  would  be  no  distinction  between  the  educa- 
tion for  boys  and  girls,  and  when  every  college  would  he  open  to  all 
students,  male  or  female.  In  Owens  College,  Manchester,  a  movemeat 
was  made  to  open  the  classes  to  women,  but  the  professors  were  deqM- 
rately  afraid  of  the  entrance  of  women  students,  and  they  had  tried  to 
get  up  a  separate  college  for  women — that  is  to  say,  they  keep  Up  tbe 
grand  educational  palace  for  men,  and  think  to  satisfy  the  wants  of 
women  by  erecting  a  separate  little  hut  at  their  gate,  to  which  thejr 
invite  women.  The  Liondon  University  was  about  to  open  its  degreei 
to  women  ;  but  to  offer  an  examination  for  degrees  before  they  efced 
the  instruction  necessary  to  qualify  for  that  examination,  was  piitliiiig 
the  cart  before  the  horse. 

Professor  Bain  (Aberdeen)  referred  to  the  difficulty  of  gettifig  a 
footing  for  ladies  in  the  Universities  on  account  of  the  small  number  of 
proi'essions  yet  open  to  them,  and  expressed  his  belief  that  the  teiu^hiqg 
profession  would  be  the  ladder  whereby  women  might  expect  to  enta* 
«ie  Universities. 

Miss  Ste\^nson  (Edinburgh),  in  reply,  said  that  if  the  four  Unifer- 
sities  were  to  form  a  Joint  Board  and  agree  to  a  system  of  examiiilitioB, 
they  might  form  local  centres.  She  could  not  agree  with  one  wold  of 
what  fell  from  Mr.  Danson.     As  to  the  [X)wer  of  sustained  attemkm} 
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ainer  of  ladies*  dasses  woulrl  be  able  to  testify  tbat  it  was  quite 
;  to  suppose  that  ladies  could  Jiot  give  as  su stained  attention  to 
^l»jec^  as  bojfl. 

SUMMARY* 

Eev,  John  C,  Bbown,  LL.D,,  read  a  Paper  on  *  Schools 
^uf  Forestry,  viewed  in  relation  to  the  importance  of  organising 
stich   an  institution   in   Britain.'     Dr.  Brown  at  tbe  outset  re- 
ferred to  the  fact  that  there  were  schools   of  forestry  founded 
ill    every    other    country    of  Europe,    with    the    exception    of 
'  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Denmark,     He  pointed  out  the   great 
pecuniary  advantage  that  had   been   derived  in  India  from  ad- 
^tainiBtering  the  management  of  forests  in  accordance  with  the 
I^Tanced  forest  science  of  the  day.     He  also  described  what 
being  done  at  present  in    New   Zealand  and  in  several  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  introduce  an  improved  system 
of  forest  economy.     In  some  countries  the  schools  of  forestry 
were  inde|)endcnt  institutions^  while   in  others  they  were  con- 
nected with  Universities,  Agricultural  Colleges,  and  Polytech- 
nic Schools.     He  advocated  strongly  the  iinportaiice  of  pri»\ad- 
iBg  guch  education  in  tiiis  country,  maintaining  that,  at  a  small 
expense  the   Polytechnic   School   now  being   founded    by   the 
Companies  of  London,  or  any  one  of  the  Scottish  Univei*sities, 
might   be  made  to  provide   facilities  for  the  study  of  forest 
adence  equivalent  to  those  of  tlie  most  thoroughly  equipped 
I   tehools  of  Forestry  on  the  Continent ;  and   stated  that,  while 
^Httlidates  for  employment  in   the  Forest  Service  in    In  ilia — 
^^fci  salaries  ranging  from  300/.  to  1 ,900/.  a  year,  and  corre- 
^ponding  advantages — were  at  [iresent  required  to  study  forestry 
^ti  the  Continent,  such  studies  might  then  be  brought  within 
the  reach  of  young  foresters  and   young  gardeners,  and  others 
inctically  acquainted  with  arboriculture  from  childhood. 

The  chairman  satd  that  ibe  subject  was  one  well  wortby  of  con* 
wdentjon-  They  had  been  warnt^d  of  the  diminution  of  the  supply  of 
ociil,and  as  wood  was  the  only  equivalent  di«^y  had  for  coal,  the  study 
^^e  aianagement  of  tirobtT  came  to  be  of  great  in^portance. 

Mr.  Al-exander  Ramage,  Rector  of  the  Free  Church 
Noniiil  School,  Aberdeen,  read  a  Paper  on  •  The  Pupil 
Teacher  System/  Having  stated  the  number  of  pupil-teachei-s 
i^  Scotland  to  be  3,576,  and  in  England  30,000,  as  showing  the 
Hnportance  of  the  question,  he  said  the  best  inetht>d  of  con- 
ducting a  school  would  be  to  provide  a  trained  teacher  for 
^tery  class  in  the  school ;  hut,  of  course,  the  expense  of  that 
"^unless  all  the  classes  were  made  so  large  as  to  defeat  the 
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object  in  view — would  be  so  great  that  it  must  be  dismisaed 
as  inapplicable  to  the  elementary  school.    The  pupil-teacher 
system    was  the  next  best  thing.       He    was,   howeTery  of 
opinion,  1st,  that  the  number  of  scholars  taught  by  each  pnpQ- 
teacher  was   too   large.      He  was  glad  to  observe  that  the 
London   School   Board  had  resolved  to  limit  the  number  of 
scholars  to  each  pupil-teacher  to  25,  the  usual  number  of  40 
pupils  being  too  many  for  each  pupil-teacher.     He  tboi^t 
the  Education  Department  should  give  encouragement  to  the 
employment  of  a  greater  number  of  pupil-teachers  than  was 
necessary  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Code.     He  wag  of 
opinion,  2ndly,  that  pupil-teaohers  commenced  work  at  too  earlj 
an  age.      To  raise  the  age  of  boys  at  entrance  would  be  % 
step  in  the  right  direction,  and  in  view  of  the  brighter  pro- 
spects now  held  out  to  the  profession,  he  thought  that  might 
safely  be  done.     In  view  of  the  great  labours,  mental  and 
physical,  connected  with   the  work  of  the  teacher,  a  great 
mistake   was  conmiitted  if  a  female  teacher  were  taken  od 
before  the  age  of  15.      He  advocated,  3rdly,  more  systemade 
teaching  of  the  present  syllabus.     The  attainments  of  pupil- 
teachers,  even  in  specified  subjects,  as  judeed  by  examinatioD, 
were  too  low.     4thly,  the  syllabus  of  suDJects  presented  fer 
pupil-teachers  was  defective.      He  was  strongly   of  opinion 
that,  in  the  Scottish  schools  at  least,  the  syllabus  of  subjecte 
prescribed   by  the    Department   for   pupil-teachers  was  too 
narrow ;  that  while  the  English  subjects  might  possibly  sufSce^ 
the  other  subjects  should  be  considerably  enlarged.     Latin,  or 
some  other  language  at  least,  should  be  commenced  in  the 
first  year,  and  more  of  it  than  at  present  should  be  prescribed 
for  each  successive  year.     If  the  recent  privilege  granted  by 
the  Department  of  combining  University  training  with  Nomul 
School  training  was  to  be  taken  full  advantage  of,  there  mnrt 
be  a  very  marked  improvement  in  this  and  other  subjects.    If 
these  were  i)rescribed  in  suflScient  amount,  with   sufficiently 
stringent  examinations,    he   doubted   not  but    pupil-teacher& 
would  hold  their  own.     It  was  a  fact  worthy  of  being  noticed, 
that  the  highest  places  in  the  English  literature  and  mathema- 
tical classes  in  the   University  of  Edinburgh  had  generally 
been  held  by  Normal  School  students.      After  carml  con- 
sideration of  the  whole  question,  he  was  of  opinion  that  the 
pupil-teacher  system   had  done,  was  doing,  and,  he  hoped, 
would  continue  to  do.  most  effective  service  to  the  cause  of 
primary  education.      To  render,  however,  the  pupil-teachen 
still  more  effective  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  age  for  admisdoo 
should  be  raised  at  least  one  year,  and  the  apprenticeship  les- 
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sened  by  the  same  period ;  that  the  syllabus  of  subjects,  at 
least  in  classics,  should  be  of  such  a  nature  as  would  enable  a 
papil-teacher,  when  his  apprenticeship  was  finished,  to  take 
nm  advantage  of  combined  University  and  Normal  School 
training ;  and  that  the  staff  of  a  school  should  be  so  large  that 
at  least  some  part  of  the  day  might  be  set  aside  for  private 
study  in  school,  and  to  ensure  this  the  hours  of  teaching  should 
be  lessened,  and  school  so  organised  that  each  pupil-teacher 
should  have  at  least  one  hour  daily  for  his  own  work.  Mr. 
Bamage  concluded  by  expressing  his  opinion  that  if  the  im- 
provements he  had  suggested  were  carried  out,  the  pupil- 
teachers  might  be  able  to  render  most  efficient  help  in  the 
work  of  education  in  the  future,  as  they  had  done  in  the  past. 

Professor  William  Struthers  directed  the  attention  of 
the  Department  to  the  importance  of  paying  regard  to  certain 
leading  features  in  the  '  Construction  of  Lecture  Booms  for 
Scientific  Purposes,'  giving  as  an  illustration  his  own  lecture- 
xoom,  in  which  the  Department  met,  as  a  good  specimen  of 
such  a  place.  He  pointed  out  that  the  seats  should  be  con- 
structed so  as  to  nse  progressively  higher  than  each  other, 
that  there  should  be  if  possible  roof  Ughts,  ample  diagram 
space,  fitted-up  slates^  good  ventilation,  and  heating  by  hot- 
water  pipes. 
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HOUSE   ACCOMMODATION   AND   OPEN   SPACES.^ 

What  is  the  best  mode  of  providing  Suitable  Accommodatum  fm 
the  Labouring  Classes^  and  of  utilising  Open  Spaces  « 
Towns?  By  William  Habdwiceb,  M.D.»  and  late 
Medical  Officer  of  Health,  Coroner  for  Central  Middlesex. 

AMONGST  the  various  social  problems  that  require  soln- 
tion,  the  one  most  needed  at  the  present  moment  is  the 
best  and  most  effective  method  of  reforming  the  dwellings  of 
workpeople  in  large  towns.  The  absence  of  comfortable  aod 
healthy  homes  for  the  people  leads  to  an  amount  of  demonl- 
isation  that  ought  no  longer  to  be  tolerated.  Within  the  list 
fifty  years  it  is  notorious  in  the  manufacturing  districts  thtt 
but  one  object  has  been  most  in  view,  viz.,  to  bring  people  from 
distant  villages  into  close  proximity  to  the  mine  or  factory  of 
their  employer.  Although  much  time  is  saved  in  going  back- 
wards and  forwards  to  work,  but  how  often  do  these  people 
sacrifice  fresh  air  and  the  open  space  of  a  rural  village  for  the 
doubtful  benefits  of  a  newly-built  house  in  a  smoky  mining 
district  or  in  some  dirty  manufacturing  town  ?  Everyone 
knows  what  this  class  of  houses  is  like  :  one  or  two  storeys  hidi, 
built  on  a  damp  or  mud  floor,  a  rough  ladder  or  stairs  giving 
access  to  an  upper  room  or  two.  Perhaps  there  is  a  garden, 
but  no  regular  drainage  or  water  supply. 

These  cottages  are  from  their  low  price  attractive,  and  this 
I)rice  too  is  often  reckoned  as  a  part  of  the  wa^es.  This  hii 
a  mischievous  effect  upon  the  progress  of  the  building  trad^ 
as  well  as  upon  the  social  habits  of  the  people. 

Builders  have  to  compete  with  rich  capitalists  in  the  con- 


See  Transactiont,  1874,  pp.  694,  908;  1876,  p.  601. 
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strucdon  of  cottages,  and  their  only  chance  of  success  is  to 
build  at  the  least  possible  expense^  and  ignore,  as  much  as 
possible,  everything  that  relates  to  the  sanitary  comfort  and 

t   well-being  of  the  families  who  have  to  live  in  them. 
Some  instances  could  be  named  wliere  the  erection  of  work- 
men's dwellings  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  manufactory  in  the 
adjoining  town,  should  be  characterised  as  a  transaction  simply 
%A  a  speculation  in  which  the  life  and  health  of  human  beings  are 

tat  dtake.  No  better  conditions  can  be  devised  for  producing 
did^^,  fostering  habits  of  intemperance  and  for  harbouring 
and  reproducing  pauperism.  There  are  thousands  of  such  dwell- 
ings in  various  parta  of  England.  Their  demolition  is  loudly 
called  for.  It  may  not  be  without  some  advantage  to  notice 
the  causes  which  have  lead  to  the  present  disastrous  state  of 
the  dwellings  of  the  poor  industrial  classes  in  large  towns,  and 

»the  results  which  sanitary  observers  have  to  record;' 
The  result  proclaimed  year  after  year  is  that  the  deaths 
jumualiy  in  the  wage  class  per  1,000  are  from  thirty  to  fifty, 
w^hile  amongst  trade  and  professional  people,  and  in  some  model 
buildings,  they  are  twenty  and  less,  even  fifteen,  in  every  thou- 
sand. The  average  age  of  death  or  the  duration  oi  life  is 
also  curtailed  in  the  same  proportion* 

The  causes  of  dangerous  aggregation  of  the  people  go  on 
iucreasing  year  by  year,  as  shown  by  the  decennial  censuses. 
Some  towns  have  increased  from  10  to  20  per  cent.,  while  rural 
districts  have  increased  one  and  a  half  per  cent.  Two  millions 
of  people  have  been  added  to  the  Parliamentary  boroughs. 


^  It  ifl  just  100  yciars  eince  Howard  and  Br,  Letaom  exposed  die  horrible  con> 
^tkm  of  prisons,  and  succeeded  in  bringing  abuut  a  thopoiigh  reformatiou  in  them. 
9ttdi  as  wati  the  condition  of  prisons  in  this  country  lit  the  timie  of  Howard  is  now  ^e 
<!Oiidition  of  the  homes  of  the  people.  Dr.  Letdoin*s  de««ription  of  a  prison  may  even 
^  tpplied  to  TOAJXj  of  the  sqn&lid  dena  of  mit»ery  when^tbe  desolate  and  iiuglocted 
pw»  li?B,  under  a  comtrallsca  and  e/mtly  poor-hiw.  lie  drclar^.-d  rbftt  *  no  plai:;e  of 
^  wne  dimensiona  could  bi  better  dfvi,«cci  for  destroying  the  life  and  heiiltli  of 
o|*  fdlow-crcatores/  *  Some  prisons/  hv  said,  *  Imd  bad  wat^^T*  or  none  at  all ;  the 
*<r*w  tainted,  light  denied  them,tKj  that  prisoners  litL«rallj  rotted  in  close  roomit, 
'^li  or  dimgeons.'  We  baye  but  to  anbti:ti.tute  these  words  to  exprt«»  what  can  be 
•««Qaaj  time  in  risiting  some  of  the  hornet  of  the  destitute  poor,  A  dingy  back 
'*wn,  pwhaps  a  Idtcben,  or  an  attic,  with  a  cubic  air-apao©  for  breathing  of  700 
'JltlOU  cubic  feet»  in  which  are  lodged  a  man,  wife,  and  from  two  to  tiv<^  children ; 
J**ir,  <ia  well  m  their  garmenta  and  beddingt  pregnant  with  dirt  and  infection, 
J*^  wunt  of  soap,  water,  and  prop^T  utensik  for  waahiag;  drinkinff-water  iitanda 
^''''  noups  in  thifl  close  atmosphere  before  it  is  need.  It  is  now  illegal  for  a  pnaoner 
**  jjt«  in  this  manner ;  his  cell  has  not  less  than  SOO  to  1,000  cubic  feet  of  space  ; 
**h»«food  enough,  and  Ttmtilation  according  to  reason,  be  is  in  perfect  health,  and 
^^ovia  diseases  are  unknown.  What  was  then  done  for  sailors  and  pnsonerw 
j?Mk  now  to  be  done  for  I  he  working  dastes  by  sanitJirv  I  e^  slat  ion. — I*r. 
J?**ii»iftfc**i  QuarUrit/  Rtp&rU  to  the  Paddin^ton   Vktftrj/  *  On  I}mUiHg»  of  tha 
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The  facilities  offered  by  railways  tend  more  and  more  to 
develop  and  localise  the  manufacturing,  sale,  and  exchange  of 
goods  m  large  towns,  and  they  offer  greater  and  greater  ad- 
vantages for  rapid  and  cheap  transport  of  labour  and  produce 
of  all  kinds  to  central  markets.  L<ar^e  towns,  too,  have  many 
advantages,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  saying,  may  be  made  more 
healthy  than  rural  villages. 

It  must  be  confessed  also  that  as  a  commercial  enterpriie 
model  block  buildings  in  towns  have  never  been  saffidendj 
attractive  to  capitalists. 

In  most  of  the  efforts  made  for  an  amelioration  of  the  oon- 
dition  of  the  people,  defects  appear  in  some  form  which  greatly 
diminish  the  benefits  that  these  excellent  buildings  afford.  Li 
some  there  is  a  patronising  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  ownen 
to  select  tenants  of  the  best  character  only,  and  in  nearly  all 
others  there  is  an  infringement  on  liberty  of  action  lAaxk 
should  be  remitted. 

FORM   OF   ▲  MODEL   BLOCK   BUILDING. 

The  best  example  I  know  of  what  may  be  done  to  oonh 
bine  sanitary  educational  co-operation  and  social  advantaga 
is  the  familistire  of  M.  Godin  at  Guise,  in  France.  I  hire 
visited  this  establishment,  and  find  it  fully  realised  the  expec- 
tations I  had  formed  from  reading  its  description.*  The  fami* 
listere  consists  of  two  large  buildings  of  five  storeys  high;  esA 
block  enclosed  a  court  yard  paved  with  asphalte  and  covered 
by  a  glass  roof.  This  interior  court  serves  as  a  play-gnnuid 
for  the  children,  where  they  are  i)rotected  from  the  weather, 
sharp  winds,  rain  and  dirt,  instead  of  playing  in  the  open  street, 
spoiling  their  clothes,  which  have  cost  some  personal  8acrifice,aiid 
perhaps  a  sleepless  night  to  the  mothers.  Staircases  are  coo- 
veniently  placed  at  each  comer  of  the  building,  or  you  nay 
ascend  from  the  court  below  to  galleries  or  corridors  leading  to 
every  dwelling  on  each  stage.  The  galleries  are  about  five  feet 
wide ;  any  larger  would  interfere  with  the  light  to  the  room 
below,  but  the  width  is  ample  for  all  purposes.  From  then 
one  can  observe  all  that  passes  in  the  court  below,  or  listen 
to  the  music,  or  see  the  proceedings  on  fSte  days.  The 
rooms  open  upon  and  are  lighted  from  the  balcony  extemtllj 
in  one  direction,  and  look  inside  the  court  in  the  other. 

Tenements  are  so  arranged  that  two  rooms  may  be  ttkea 
separately  for  married  couples ;  others  from  three  to  five  in  i 

■  Soluiums  Socialei,  M.  Godin,  Le  Maire  :  Paris,  1870. 
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suite  for  a  large  family — fire-place,  cupboard  and  everything 
oomplete  is  provided.  I  am  not  quite  satisfied  as  to  the  w  c 
being  absent  from  private  dwellings.  They  are  placed  in  the 
comer  of  the  landing  of  each  stair ;  here  also  is  the  water  supply 
and  cnnk,  dust-shaft,  urinal,  and  w  c  all  in  good  order. 

In  M.  Godin's  palace,  water  was  not  laid  on  to  a  sink  in  each 
private  dwelling.  The  occupants  of  the  rooms  were  of  all 
classes — as  a  rule,  respectable  and  clean.  It  was  ascer- 
tained that  those  most  careless  at  first  became  clean  and  neat 
in  their  person,  in  consequence  of  the  advantages  and  com- 
forts that  surrounded  them.  The  ventilation,  both  as  re- 
Erds  the  rooms  and  the  interior  of  the  covered  court,  may 
made  quite  perfect;  and,  what  appears  least  striking  at 
first,  is  the  temperature  of  the  covered  court  being  cooler  in 
soramer  and  warmer  in  winter  than  the  external  atmosphere. 
Hie  reason  is  dear :  the  cool  air  in  summer  enters  below 
£rom  the  vaults  and  passes  upward  and  outwards  at  the  roof, 
while  in  winter  the  cold  air  from  the  exterior  is  excluded, 
so  as  to  preserve  the  warmer  atmosphere  of  the  interior. 
Another  great  advantage  of  a  block  is  the  cleanliness  that  may 
be  maintained.  A  certain  number  of  females  may  engage  their 
services  to  sweep  and  wash  the  court,  stairs,  and  galleries, 
and  to  attend  to  the  rooms  of  single  men  lodgers.  These 
occupy  the  upper  floor  as  a  furnished  bedroom  only.  They 
also  do  their  washing. 

The  absence  of  vermin — fleas,  bugs,  flies,  &c. — is  a  remark- 
able fact ;  they  find  no  sufficiently  corrupt  materials  in  which  to 
deposit  their  larvae.  This  result  has  to  a  great  extent  been 
accomplished  by  using  at  one  time  when  vermin  made  their 
appearance  in  some  rooms  coal  tar  with  sawdust  for  the  sweep- 
ing of  the  floor,  after  placing  it  on  the  floor  overnight.  At- 
tached to  a  block  building  should  be  baths,  warm  and  cold ;  a 
washing  and  ironing  establishment  where  the  charge  for  use 
should  average  2\d.  per  person ;  a  restaurant  and  a  smoking 
room  ;  and  a  cooking  place  in  a  room  or  kitchen  below  where 
cheap  meats  may  be  obtained  on  the  spot,  a  dinner  at  from 
7rf.  to  \Qd.\  a  library  and  billiard  room,  a  reading  room  with 
the  daily   papers   and   other  literature.     I   visited  all   these 

E laces  at  M.  Godin's  both  in  the  day-time  and  when  all  was 
ghted  up  in  the  evening,  and  found  everything  quiet,  orderly, 
and  agreeable.  Young  men  would  soon  learn  with  these  op- 
portunities to  escape  vicious  haunts,  and  get  up  discussions  and 
classes  for  mutual  improvement.  If  such  places  as  these  existed 
in  proper  numbers,  in  the  midst  of  our  metropolitan  population, 
working  men's  clubs  and  women's  club  reunions  would  follow  ; 
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musicy  dancing  saloons^  and  public  drinking  places  would  be 
less  frequented,  and  it  would  be  consider^  disgraceful,  to  be 
found  there. 

One  sreat  advantage  of  a  central  court  is  that  it  is  well 
adapted  n)r  public  meetings.  Gas  can  be  had  in  any  room  by 
additional  payments,  but  oil  lamps  and  stearine  candles  are 
principally  used  in  private  rooms. 

In  M.  Godin's  musical  society  there  is  a  band  of  musicittit 
under  self-government,  but  taught  bv  a  professional  leader, 
and  balls  and  fStcs  are  frequently  held  in  the  central  oomt, 
which  is  then  decorated  for  the  purpose.* 

There  is  throughout  the  building  a  perfect  security  and 
tranquillity  which  necessitates  no  watchman ;  although  open 
throughout  the  night,  the  slightest  noise  can  be  heard  in  tU 
parts.  The  most  interesting  part  of  the  building  appeared  to 
me  to  be  the  infant  nurseries,  kejSt  by  a  competent  person  wbo 
lives  on  the  si)ot.  Women  may  leave  their  children  under  the 
care  of  the  nurse;  they  suckle  and  dress  them  when  they 
please,  and  have  the  best  advice  and  attention,  which  is  too 
often  wanting  in  the  family  life  of  well-to-do  tradespeople.  The 
school  for  boys  and  girls  (whose  tuition  commences  at  three 
years  of  age,  held  in  the  lecture-room  in  the  day-time,  would 
also  pay  to  be  open  to  all  the  tenants.  M.  Godin  has  more  thin 
400  pupils  who  are  taught  on  the  best  principles  of  conducting 
education.  The  stores  or  retail  shops  are  not  the  least  imp(»w 
tant  feature  of  this  institution.  One  was  for  grocery,  butcher's 
meat,  bacon,  rabbits,  wine,  spirits,  tobacco,  coal,  wood,  and  other 
useful  things  such  as  are  obtained  at  an  oil  shop.  The  other 
shop  was  for  clothing  and  other  articles  and  materials  belonging 
to  garments  and  fashion  ;  and  showed  that  the  general  object 
of  both  was  to  provide  articles  of  general  consumption  in  the 
establishment,  the  profits  of  which,  on  the  principle  of  co- 
operation, were  employed  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  schook, 
nurseries,  and  services  of  the  building. 

In  this  form  of  building  I  propose  to  utilise  the  vaults  and 
corridors  below  as  lock-up  cellars  for  coals,  wood,  and  storage 
of  food  generally ;  the  perambulator,  the  costermonger's  traok, 
are  now  badly  provided  for.  A  medical  club  is  established, 
where  in  sickness  the  health  of  the  inmates  is  cared  for.  The 
mortality  and  sickness  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  model  bmld- 
ings  is  said  to  be  very  low  in  comparison  with  that  of  the 
general  population.  I  do  not  doubt  this  to  be  perfectly  in 
accordance  with  all  previous  experience  of  model  dwellings  in 
England,  which  show  a  large  saving  of  human  life^ 

*  See  iUustrations  in  Solutions  Sorialcif. 
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In  a  block  of  buildings  such  as  I  hope  to  see  erected  in 
many  parts  of  London,  the  cost  of  a  suite  of  three  or  four  rooms 
may  be  estimated  at  8«.  per  week,  yielding  a  good  profit ;  whilst 
two  rooms  and  a  single  dormitory  may  range  from  4«.  6^.  to  2s. 
a  week ;  at  the  present  moment  the  worst  of  back  rooms  or  a 
kitchen  in  a  damp  basement  let  at  2s.  to  3«.  a  week.  The 
cost  per  cubic  space  is  at  \d.  per  week  for  every  cubic  square 
▼ardy  a  sum  ezceediDg  in  proportion  the  rents  of  any  of  the 
largest  mansions  or  houses  of  the  richest  inhabitants  of  the 
squares. 

Some  objections  have  been  taken  to  the  block  building — 
the  external  staircase,  the  long  narrow  passages,  necessitating 
the  use  of  a  hoist  to  take  up  furniture.   Tenants  also  say  there 
18  a  deficiency  of  sunlight  in  the  living  rooms,  which  are  dark 
and  cheerless.     Too  much  supervision  also  is  hurtful.     The 
colouring  of  brickwork  instead  of  papering  the  bare  walls  has 
a  poverty-stricken  appearance.     It  is  said  to  be  necessary  to 
keep  away  vermin,  but  that  is  false  ;  for  plaster  and  paper  do 
not  necessarily  harbour  vermin,  and  they  certainly  increase  the 
warmth  and  comfort  of  the  rooms.    The  whole  number  of  model 
buildiugs  erected  in  London  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century 
u  a  mere  drop  in  the  ocean  in  comparison  with  the  demand  for 
houses  with  proper  comforts  and  sanitary  conveniences.    They 
have  never  met  in  any  appreciable  degree  the  wants  of  those 
whom  we  desire  most  to  benefit.     As  a  contrast  to  what  I  have 
proposed,  we  find  whole  streets  where  masses  of  houses  origin- 
ally built  for  one  family  now  let  out  to  four,  five,  or  six  families. 
The   water   supply,  w  c,  dust-bin,    washhouse,   copper    and 
small  backyard  are  common  to  all.     The  kitchen  in  the  base- 
ment has  a  cooking  range  with  an  oven  and  boiler,  but  no  other 
room  in  the  house  has  this.     In  the  first  and  second  floor  par- 
lours there  are  marble  chimney  pieces,  and  smart  registered 
stoves,  this   arrangement   being  quite  inadequate   for  family 
cooking  purposes.  Any  dwelling  with  accommodation  less  than 
a  sink,  and  good  water  near  at  hand,  recesses  for  food  and  fuel, 
a  detached  washhouse   and  wc,  is  unfit  and    imperfect  for 
human  habitation,  and  one  in  which  it  is  almost  impossible  for 
the  most  clever  and  thrifty  housewife  to  make  things  clean  and 
tidy,  and  where  food  can  be  economically  cooked,  or  the  various 
domestic  duties  performed  without  embarrassment,  excessive 
labour,  and  loss  of  time.     A  house  in  Westbourne  Terrace, 
or  in  one  of  the  squares  of  London,  ranges  from  30,000  to 
40,000  cubic  feet.     The  latter  size  at  ^d.  per  foot,  with  all  its 
decorations  and  conveniences,  would  not  exceed  a  cost  of  3,000/. 
This  house  with  its  thirty  rooms,  each  room  at  Zs,  a  week. 
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would  pay  the  landlord  for  his  outlay  at  the  same  rate  aa 
tenants  are  now  paying  for  miserable  rooms  in  the  worst  streets. 
At  the  present  rents  paid  by  the  working  classes,  the  whole 
of  the  bad  property  of  London  might  be  purchased,  rebuilt,  and 
let  out  profitably  and  with  incalciuable  benefit  to  all  concerned 
— capitalists,  builders,  architects,  workmen,  the  people  them- 
selves, and  the  nation  at  large.  As  to  cost,  100  famibes  with  4,000 
feet  of  cubic  space  each  will  require  a  block  building  of  400,000 
feet  cubic  space,  constructed  as  you  may  wish — street  palace, 
hotel,  or  quadrangular  courtyard  with  appurtenances.  At  ax- 
pence  a  foot  the  cost  will  be  10,000/.  or  100/.  each  dwelling,  con- 
sisting of  two,  three,  or  four  rooms,  the  cost  of  each  room  beiiig 
from  20/.  to  40/.  At  10  per  cent,  interest  on  capital  the  rent 
will  be  1,000/.  a  year,  but  it  will  bring  in  1,200/.  to  IfiOOL  at 
the  least,  with  extra  for  shops,  baths,  club-house,  workroom, 
and  the  repayment  of  loans,  interest,  &c  The  present  weekly 
rent  for  one  room  is  from  2s.  6d.  to  4«.,  being  about  Ss.  m 
every  1,000  cubic  feet  of  space.  Our  block  buildings  at  thit 
rate  will  bring  in  about  60/.  a  week,  or  3,000/.  a  year,  so 
that  you  see  the  injustice  of  any  longer  suffering  such  wretched 
dwellings,  dangerous  to  health,  to  exist,  whilst  a  good  honest 
building  may  be  substituted  at  half  the  price,  and  yielding  i 
fair  interest  for  capital  invested.  There  can  be  no  doubt  as 
to  the  financial  success ;  if  not  large  profits,  an  advantageous 
investment  may  be  depended  upon.^ 

If  I  might  diverge  for  a  moment,  (as  it  strictly  belongs  to 
the  subject,)  I  should  like  to  dispose  of  a  popular  delusion  with 
regard  to  suburban  dwellings — dwellings  on  freehold  property. 

The  promoters  of  the  Social  League  had  an  article  of  their 
I)rogramme — viz.,  *  to  rescue  the  families  of  our  working  moi 
from  the  dismal  lanes,  crowded  alleys,  and  unwholeaome 
dwellings  of  towns,  and  plant  them  in  the  clear,  where, 
with  a  detached  cottage  in  the  midst  of  a  garden,  they  might 
get  pure  air  and  sunshine,  and  grow  up  strong  and  healUij 
under  the  influence  of  a  well-ordered  home. 

Now,  I  should  not  like  to  disparage  the  ambition  that 
prompts  anyone  to  become  the  possessor  of  a  detached  home- 
stead, with  garden,  in  the  country,  and  I  wish  success  to  every 

'  The  cost  of  ciich  room  in  model  buildings : — 

Victoria  Lodging  Houses £65     0    0 

Columbia 106     0    0 

Poabody  Square 103     0    0 

Jiochcstor  Buildings 96    0    0 

Ordinary  Buildings 30  to  £bO 

These  are  higher  than  builders'  prices  generally,  for  reasons  that  eu  ba 
explained. 
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€ff<>Tt  for  any  movement  that  will  enable  working  men  to  c-njoy 
ib^  luxury  of  a  good  home  in  any  shape.  But  it  is  obvious 
th^^  vast  nuDibers  of  workmen  must  of  necessity  reside  near  to 
th*5  seat  of  their  workshops  and  employers.  Many  are  kept 
lat^^  at  work  in  the  uight,  and  some  must  be  at  their  work  by 
eax"ly  daxvn.  The  police,  firemen,  postmen,  carmen,  waiters, 
mcl  theatrical  people,  and  many  others,  cannot  be  taken  home 
by"  WLiLj  system  of  railways  or  cheap  tramways  at  nighty  but  must 
liv^e  in  town. 

What,  then,  are  the  essential  features  of  a  healthy,  pleasant 
and  attractive  home  such  as  I  now  advocate?  It  is  that  kind 
of  accommodation  in  which  father  and  mother,  grown-up  sons 
Mi<3  daughters  who  begin  earning  wages  early  in  life,  and  young 
children,  are  provided  with  ??imi>le  but  ample  ci*nvenicnces, 
where  they  may  have  industriid  and  other  educational  advantages 
nesiT  at  hand,  and  exercise  without  running  into  the  streets. 
All  this  can  be  provided  in  London  and  all  our  large  tow^ns 
under  Mr.  Cross's  Artizans"  Buildings  Act,  where  the  muni- 
npal  authorities  would  desire  to  see  them  erected.  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  a  man  is  a  no  better  citizen,  or  is 
^**I->able  of  no  more  disinterested  conduct  by  possessing  his  own 
hovi^e  or  cottage,  than  any  other  kind  of  property.  Indeed,  if 
^Qcie  permitted  I  might  be  tempted  to  point  ont  some  of  the 
«^ils  of  such  an  ideal  ambition  of  possessing  a  suburban 
*-'^t;t:age  and  garden.  It  is  a  natural  instinct ;  but  it  must  be 
ccMi  fined  to  open  and  agricultural  places,  and  not  districts 
wh^re  large  numbers  are  congregated. 

The  possession  of  cottage  property  ivithout  strict  observ- 
aOee  of  sanitary  laws  is  only  an  illusion.  What  under  the 
^^'cumstances  most  iveople  like  to  enjoy  and  have  a  perfect  right 
^^  is  the  keeping  of  fowls  and  other  domestic  animals ;  the 
Pg-sty,  a  pony,  or  the  modest  donkey  cart  is  often  founds  and 
P  the  garden  is  of  sufficient  extent,  vegetable  or  flower  culture 
^*  also  carried  on ;  then  follows  the  nianure-hcap,  so  valuable 
^**d  essential,  but  w^hich  becomes  a  nuisance  to  ncighbourSj 
contaminating  both  air,  water,  and  soil.  Those,  therefore,  who 
**^  intent  on  these  indulgences  must  submit  to  live  some  dis- 
***ice  apart  from  each  other ;  tu  enjuy  fresh  air  they  must  be 
absolutely  in  a  rural  district. 

M.  Godin  makes  the  following  pertinent  remarks  Z' — *  Some 
P^^isons  pretend  to  find  a  little  honse,  and  a  few  spare  yards  of 
K^rden  adjoining,  a  guarantee  for  domestic  virtue  and  happi- 
^^Ba,  Far  from  this  !  The  interior  inconveniences  for  all 
*^i5aily  duties  arc  still  the  same.  The  master  of  the  house  hjis 
^    herd  with  the  rest,  and  has  just  as  much  inducement  to 
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amuse  himself  at  the  nearest  public-house.  In  many  of  these 
places  where  there  is  less  supervision  of  local  autborities  tbin 
m  town^  all  kinds  of  nuisances  increase,  manure-heaps,  cess- 
pools, and  slops  engender  the  same  diseases  that  spring  up 
among  a  more  concentrated  town  population.  It  is  only  by  in 
intelligent  civic  administration  that  we  can  carry  out  rare 
measures  for  cleanliness,  drainage,  &c.,  and  secure  the  health 
of  families  in  large  towns.' 

OBJECTIONS   TO   SMALL   TENEMENTS  IN  8UBUBBAN  8TRIET8. 

What  practically  is  found  to  be  essential  for  the  well-being 
of  the  whole  is  that  a  few  must  submit  to  the  control  of  the 
many.  The  garden  must  be  kept  free  from  manure  and  ofien- 
sive  deposits,  and  the  keeping  of  pigs  and  animals;  even  certain 
trades  only  can  be  carried  on,  certain  signs  or  show-boards  only 
can  be  i)ut  up.  Painting,  repairing,  and  dilapidations  being 
neglected  by  one  landlord  punish  and  disgi*ace  the  whole  com- 
munity. Besides,  there  are  many  difficulties  to  contend  with 
in  the  selling  and  transfer  of  land,  before  such  houses  can  be 
bought  and  sold  to  advantage.  In  the  event  of  many  transfen 
the  kwyers'  fees  take  up  the  entire  value  of  the  property. 

I  was  much  struck  with  the  defects  of  the  kind  I  have 
alluded  to  during  my  visit  to  Mulhausen — a  model  workman's 
town  (Cit6ouvri6re),  each  house  owned  by  its  occupier.  Small 
but  offensive  heaps  of  manure  and  refuse  appeared  m  the  little 
front  garden,  the  smell  reaching  the  door  and  the  liquid  running 
into  the  street  in  wet  weather.  The  few  square  yards  for  a 
garden,  deficient  of  light  and  air,  are  perfectly  useless  for  vejre- 
tation  or  floriculture.  The  houses  being  also  four  in  a  block 
are  themselves  ventilated  only  on  two  sides ;  the  division  walls 
arc  thin,  and  the  four  staircases  in  the  small  block  moltiplj 
labour  and  expense :  nor  can  the  tenants  be  restricted  from 
taking  in  a  male  or  female  lodger,  for  which  there  waa  no 
adequate  accommodation.  The  idea  of  being  a  freeholder  or 
proprietor  of  a  separate  house  sounds  well,  but  as  an  agent  in 
civilisation  I  doubt  whether  it  has  any  special  benefits;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  it  rather  tends  to  give  play  to  the  individual 
selfishness  of  small  landlords  and  many  kinds  of  disorder 
which  local  governments  find  it  difficult  and  powerless  to  avert 
Small  property  such  as  I  allude  to  situated  in  suburban  districts 
must,  after  nil,  be  kept  under  the  closest  restriction  to  prevent 
imfair  intrusion  and  injuries  to  the  health  of  the  neighbours. 

I  have  entered  more  at  length  than  I  contemplated  into 
matters  that  bear  upon  the  questions  we  desire  to  discuss,  for 
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without  certain  social  advantages  are  taken  into  account  we 
bould  fail  to  get  at  the  true  solution  of  the  questions  before  us^ 
ind  to  see  the  advantages  and  conveniences  of  good  buildings. 
Q  towns  for  the  artizan  classes,  now  so  much  in  need  of  them. 

In  reference  to  the  question  of  open  spaces,  I  have  always^ 
«  a  Metropolitan  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  taken  great 
Qterest,  and  have  frequently  in  my  report  drawn  the  attention 
>f  my  Vestry  to  the  sanitary  value  of  trees  and  gardens  in 
»ver-populated  districts.  Something  has  been  done  by  legisla- 
ion,  but  more  yet  remains  to  be  done  to  give  breathing  space 
0  the  people,  wider  streets,  planting  of  trees,  better  means  of 
itilising  the  existing  open  spaces,  green  lanes,  open  commons, 
a  or  near  large  cities,  considering  the  immense  and  essential 
nportance  of  fresh  air  for  the  young  generation,  for  invalida 
nd  convalescents  of  our  crowded  cities.  Stronger  measures 
re  yet  required  than  the  Act  of  last  session,  or  any  Acts 
tow  in  force.  For  instance,  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
Ave  secured  many  of  the  suburban  commons,  have  formed  a 
9w  suburban  parks,  guaranteeing  outside  districts  of  London 
gainst  future  aggression,  but  until  last  session  nothing  was 
one  to  preserve  and  utilise  the  more  valuable  spaces  in  the 
eart  of  the  metropolis. 

The  Open  Spaces  Act  of  1877  gives  power  to  the  authori- 
168  of  the  Board  of  Works,  to  accept  the  transfer  of  gardens 
nd  squares,  but  they  cannot  use  compulsion. 

Very  little  can  be  expected  from  this  permissive  form  of 
igislation.  Owners  of  property  naturally  look  for  compenssi- 
on.     That  will  naturally  increase  the  difficulty. 

Many  persons  argue  that  open  spaces  in  the  present  form 
re  beneficial  to  the  public  in  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  giving 
lung  to  that  part  of  a  district.  But  as  long  as  they  are 
losed  to  the  public,  they  are  deprived  of  half  their  value, 
nd  give  no  great  help  in  fostering  a  love  for  fresh  air.  The 
urge  London  squares  present  splendid  opportunities  for  the 
holesome  recreation  and  improvement  of  the  tastes  of  the 
eople.  The  Temple  Gardens,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  Gray's 
an  Gardens,  Russell,  Bloorosbury,  and  Bedford  Squares  sug- 
BSt  charming  social  lessons  scarcely  even  enjoyed  by  the  small 
ass  who  possess  the  exclusive  advantages  of  enjoying  them. 
"he  first-named  handsome  gardens  are  (thanks  to  the  liberal^ 
inded  benchers)  thrown  open  to  the  public  under  certain  con- 
itions,  thus  conferring  a  great  boon  on  crowds  of  daily  visitors, 
ompulsory  powers  ought  to  enter  into  legislation,  declaring 
liers  open  under  conditions,  with  proper  compensation  where 
le  rights  and  privileges  of  private  property  are  trenched  upon» 
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bj  such  extension  of  benefits  to  the  people  or  nei^hbonriiood 
that  may  have  need  of  them  for  healtli  and  recreation. 

I  would  also  desire  to  say  a  few  words  about  another  de- 
scription of  open  spaces  in  the  metropolis  and  many  large  cities. 
Scarcely  any  action  has  yet  been  taken  to  acquire  and  utilise 
the  closed  parochial  burying-fjcrounds  or  churchyards.  It  is 
purely  a  prejudice  that  has  hitherto  prevented  many  of  these 
places  from  being  used  as  walks,  planted  as  gardens,  and  made 
recreation-places  for  the  poor  and  others,  who  have  simply 
the  privilege  of  looking  through  the  railings,  enclosing  hideoug 
dilapidated  tombstones,  refuse  of  all  kmds,  and  neglected 
shrubs.  It  is  questionable  whether  these  valuable  open  spaces 
are  not  the  property  of  the  people,  or  public  property  in  a 
liberal  sense,  from  which  they  are  debarred.  Nothing  could  be 
more  natural  than  the  conversion  of  these  places  to  a  sensible 
sanitary  and  moral  purpose.  Legislation  ought  here  to  exer- 
cise the  doubtful  powers  of  vicars,  churchwardens,  overseers, 
and  others,  when  these  attempt  to  obstruct  the  judicious  efforts 
for  a  general  movement,  now  taking  place  throughout  the 
country,  for  making  pleasant  recreation  grounds  and  retreats 
of  old  closed  churchyards.  Much  has  been  done  in  several 
parishes:  St.  Pancras,  Bishopsgate  Street,  Shoreditch,  St 
Martin's-in-the-Fields,  and  a  few  others.  My  belief  is  that,  if 
all  the  squares  and  burying-places  in  the  metropolis  were 
])roperly  managed,  with  ornamental  and  planted  gardens,  and 
thrown  open  daily,  we  should  have  a  gratifying  decrease  of 
degrading  vices  in  the  young,  a  diminution  of  infant  mortality, 
a  less  number  of  street  accidents,  and  a  moral  influence 
extending  to  the  domestic  life  of  the  people.  We  have  only 
to  observe  the  crowds  that  flock  to  the  parks,  the  veneration 
with  which  the  people  seek  what  is  beautiful  and  elegant  in 
Nature,  and  how  much  they  esteem  the  small  patches  of  gar- 
dens and  parks  which  philanthropic  persons  have  given  them. 
It  is  an  overwhelming  proof  of  the  immense  influence  of  natural 
beauties  on  the  lives  and  habits  of  the  people. 

I  feel,  therefore,  that  we  are  now  in  a  position  to  affinn 
that  it  is  an  absolute  sanitary  necessity  and  a  duty  incumbent 
upon  the  sanitary  urban  authorities  to  provide,  purchase, 
and  utilise  spaces  for  the  people  in  all  the  highly  populated 
districts  of  large  towns.  That  adequate  means  for  obtaining 
fresh  air  and  recreation  space  should  be  open  to  all  classes,  and 
be  especially  maintained  where  they  do  not  already  exist  for 
the  use  of  tlie  children  of  school  age,  and  for  the  games  and 
exercises  of  the  young  and  growing-up  generation.  That 
seats  should  be  provided,  and  in  our  treacherous  climate  shelter 
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firom  weather,  for  convalescents,  invalids,  and  old  or  infirm 
persons.  That  the  Act  of  last  year — the  Open  Spaces  of  the 
Metropolis  Act  of  1877 — ought  to  have  compulsory  clauses 
and  powers  to  purchase  or  acquire,  as  well  as  to  accept,  the 
transfer  of  authority,  and  to  maintain  squares  now  enjoyed  by 
a  certain  class  only,  as  also  to  open,  plant,  and  ornament  the 
defied  and  neglected  churchyards  of  towns,  and  to  enact  con- 
ditions and  bye-laws,  such  as  are  generally  enforced  in  all  public 
parks  and  places.  As  these  places  offer  means  for  promoting 
sanitary  benefits  to  thousands  living  in  crowded  parts,  it  becomes 
the  duty  of  our  public  or  local  authorities  to  consider  whether  on 
sanitary  ^rounds  it  is  not  essential,  for  effecting  improved  con- 
ditions of  infant  life,  and  for  lessening  the  high  mortality 
existing;  for  preventing  a  larger  number  of  street  accidents, 
and,  lastly,  for  the  cultivation  of  healthy  tastes  which,  the  sight 
of  shrubs  and  flower  culture  is  well  calculated  to  promote. 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  William  Botley  (London)  thought  the  position  of  the  water- 
closets  in  the  buildings  referred  to  by  Dr.  Hardwicke  extremely  good, 
but  expressed  doubts  as  to  ventilation  being  secured  in  the  courts  when 
covered  with  glass.  In  the  building  of  houses,  he  recommended  that 
care  should  be  taken  to  secure  a  southern  aspect  wherever  that  was 
possible,  and  that  there  should  be  at  least  from  60  ft.  to  70  ft.  of  open 
space  in  the  rear  of  all  houses.  The  drainage  should  be  carried  through 
die  backs  of  the  houses,  so  as  to  avoid  going  under  the  floor.  A  very 
important  question  was  that  of  the  water  supply.  It  had  been  fre- 
quently found  that  the  inflow  of  water  was  comparatively  pure,  and  yet 
the  outflow  was  quite  turbid  and  dangerous  to  health.  This  was  due 
to  the  want  of  care  in  keeping  the  cisterns  cleaned  out  and  in  good 
order.  He  must  confess  that  the  Artisans*  Dwellings  Act  had  given 
rise  to  great  improvements  in  the  clearance  of  old  and  in  the  con- 
struction of  new  houses.  In  Glasgow,  where  its  principle  had  been 
applied  before  the  Act  itself  was  passed,  it  was  wonderful  what  an 
amoimt  of  good  had  been  effected.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that  the 
adoption  of  good  sanitary  arrangements  would  materially  reduce  the 
death-rate.  In  a  town  in  England,  with  the  local  government  of 
which  he  had  been  connected,  they  had,  by  the  adoption  of  vigorous 
proceedings,  reduced  the  death-rate  from  27  to  16  per  thousand,  and 
increased  the  value  of  property  ftilly  20  per  cent. 

Mr.  Baldwin  Latham,  C.£.  (London)  said  no  one  had  done  more 
to  bring  this  subject  before  the  public  than  their  president  (Mr.  Chad- 
wick),  and  they  were  very  much  indebted  to  him  for  the  lead  he  had 
taken  in  this,  as  in  other  sanitary  matters.  Dr.  Hardwicke  had  been  a 
fellow-worker  in  the  cause,  and  die  subject  was  therefore  not  new  to  him. 
Although  they  might  differ  from  some  of  the  opinions  he  had  pro- 
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pounded,  they  must  agree  in  the  neceasi^  for  doing  loinetfaing  to 
•ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  people  who  dwelt  in  large  towns.  Th« 
intrinsic  cost  of  the  site  was  a  great  drawback  to  buildings  in  luge 
towns,  and  they  must  remember  that  the  subdivision  of  the  properly 
amongst  a  large  number  of  tenants  increase  the  cost  Thm  were 
other  drawbacks  to  aggregation  in  large  buildings.  The  expense 
of  building  them  was  more  in  proportion  to  the  cubic  space,  bectnis 
it  was  necessary  to  build  the  lower  storeys  much  stronger  as  tfaej 
added  ti)  the  number  of  storeys.  It  was  also  necessaiy  that  where 
a  large  number  of  people  were  aggregated  together  the  building  should 
be  fireproof,  and  that  would  add  largely  to  the  expense.  He  was  sonj 
that  in  a  large  number  of  buildings  the  necessity  for  this  was  not 
recognised.  It  appeared  to  him  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Londcm 
this  matter  was  rapidly  settling  itself.  At  distances  of  from  ten  to 
thirty  miles  of  the  city  there  was  springing  up  a  class  of  dwellingi 
suitable  for  those  whose  avocations  took  them  daily  into  the  metropotia 
The  railways  were  now  discovering  this,  and  were  running  special  trsini^ 
and  so  great  was  the  demand  for  these  suburban  cottages  that  it  was  now 
difficult  to  obtain  one.  Thus  the  wants  of  the  people  had  been  realised 
by  the  energy  of  the  railway  companies.  He  thought  this  arrangement 
ought  to  be  encouraged,  because  it  is  one  of  the  means  the  most  likely 
to  meet  that  great  evil  of  towns,  the  great  mortality  which  occurred  in 
infant  life  from  overcrowding.  The  sanitary  aspect  of  a  place  should  not 
be  judged  so  much  by  its  general  death-rate  as  by  the  number  of  young 
children  who  perished,  and  in  this  light  suburban  dwellings  desenred 
to  be  favourably  considered.  He  thought  it  was  very  derarable  thit 
open  spaces  in  towns  should  be  utilined  as  much  as  possible,  and  saw  no 
objection  to  churchyards  being  so  utilised.  They  should  never  hsfe 
been  permitted  in  thickl3'-populated  places,  but  the  evil  suffered  by  tbe 
|)ast  generation  might,  if  they  were  permitted  to  become  pkces  in 
which  persons  could  take  quiet  exercise,  be  made  a  good  to  the  preeeot 
generation. 

Mr.  Peter  Esslemont  (Aberdeen)  remarked  that  the  subject  under 
consideration  derived  special  local  importance  and  interest  from  the 
fact  that  at  present  the  citizens  of  Aberdeen  were  considering  the 
question  of  providing  dwellings  for  the  working  classes,  and  had  the 
othfT  day  inaugurated  a  company  for  the  purpose  of  undertaking  thst 
work.  The  special  difficulty  to  the  adoption  of  the  model  which  Dr. 
Hardwicke  had  brought  under  their  notice  was  that  it  came  in  conflict 
with  that  EngliHh  Hpirit  of  independence  which  he  thought  very 
pro{)er]y  revolted  at  the  aggregation  of  iamilies,  and  at  what  might  be 
called  the  hospital  system.  He  thought  that  aggregation  would  inter- 
fere  with  the  nacredness  of  the  family  relationship.  It  was  incon- 
sistent with  the  instincts  of  Englishmen,  and  still  more  so  of  Scotchmen. 
It  would  tend  to  reduce  the  morality  of  the  community  to  one  par- 
ticular standard,  whereas  he  thought  it  was  very  important  to  keep  np 
that  individuality  which  existed  at  present.  He  sympathised  with  the 
views  of  Dr.  Hardwicke  as  to  the  objectionable  character  of  many  snuU 
hou'^es  and  gardens  in  outljdng  districts.  These  houses  were  genersJly 
built  before  the  district  had  adopted  any  Police  Act,  and  it  was  a  ^u^ 
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fortune  that  when  such  was  the  case  there  was  no  law  to  compel  the 
owner  to  buOd  according  to  any  approved  plan.  The  bouBe^  were 
generally  built  without  any  regard  to  the  increase  which  was  likely  to 
take  place  in  the  population.  The  consequence  was  that  with  that 
increaBe  there  arose  a  condition  of  things  which  was  worso  in  a  sanitary 
aspect  than  that  which  existed  in  the  borough%  and  until  some  altera- 
tion took  place  in  the  law  that  difh cutty  must  obtain.  He  found  in 
many  caaes  that  in  boroughs  even  a  persoD  bought  a  piece  of  ground 
sufficient  for  one  bouse,  but  either  from  selfishness  or  in  consequence 
of  its  falling  into  otlier  hands,  two  or  three  houses  were  built  upon  the 
«ite-  He  hoped  that  some  alteration  would  be  made  in  the  law,  so  as  to 
inaiat  that  every  new  house  should  have  a  certain  surface  of  ground 
unbuilt  upon  attached  to  iL 

Dr.  liufiPET  FAEiQutLAEsON  (Finzean)  thought  all  must  feel  that  they 

could  gain  inunensely  in  eoonomy  by  adopting  the  block  system,  and  he 

need  only  refer  to  the  auccesB  of  oo-operatioD  in  Londou  as  a  proof  of 

what  might  be  done  in  regard  to  building*     The  mansions  erected  by 

Mr.  Hankey  also  indicate  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  upper  classes  to  carry 

out  that  system.     At  the  same  time,  before  they  became  a  suoce^  the 

working  classes  would  have  to  overcome  their  characteristic  prejudices 

4ibout  independence  and  aggregation  in  large  numberSi  and  they  would 

find  that  it  would  be  to  their  ultimate  advantage*    It  was  of  the  greatest 

importance  that  they  should  have  good  drainage,  and  it  was  a  fact  that 

many  epidemics  arouse  from  the  unsanitary  condition  of  one  house  in 

^  TiUage.     A  very  desirable  point  to  be  attiuned  was  that  a  medical 

officer  of  health  should  go  round  to  the  houses  from  time  to  time  in 

order  to  see  that  no  unsanitary  condition  existed.     The  plan  had  been 

adopted  with  success  in  a  miiitaiy  district*     The  grtuitest  danger  of  the 

blodt  system  was  that  it  encouraged  the   spread  of  epidemics  when 

they  had  once  broken  out.     He  could  not  too  strongly  impress  upon 

tbern  the  dangers  arising  from  the  spread  of  epidemics  through  the 

pretsent  laundry  system,  a  very  notable  example  of  which  had  been 

litely  brought  under  their  notice   in  Birmingliam.     Keti^rring  to  tlie 

difficult  of  travelling  to  homes  in  the  outskirts  of  towns,  he  was 

reminded  that  he  had  lately  seen  many  working  men  travelling  on 

l^cycles,  and  he  thought  it  was  not  uuhkely  that  their  use  might  largely 

UK^roise. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Raj'ER  (Manchester)  ventured  to  demur  to  some  of  the 
pit>pQ8itions  laid  down  by  Dr,  Hardwicke  in  regard  to  his  sweeping 
deQimciations  of  self-contained  houses  in  the  outskirts  of  town«.  He 
ta ought  they  ought  to  encourage  thts  possession  ol'  these  hoiise;*  by  the 
^«*rking  classes,  and  he  would  be  very  sorry  if  it  should  go  forth  to  the 
tsoimtry  that  the  Social  Science  Congress  discouraged  the  possession  by 
forking  men  of  their  own  houses.  The  possession  of  a  cottage  was  at 
^^oe  an  educational  influence  on  the  owner.  Surely  they  did  not  pro- 
P*^®e  to  condemn  the  work  done  by  the  freehold  land  societies  by  which 
•p  many  had  obtained  the  franchise  in  counties.  Ho  had  himself  sc^en 
^«  educational  effect  of  house-ownership.  In  West  Hartlepool,  one  of 
***^*se  new  towns  which  had  sprung  up  like  an  American  town,  with  a 
l^^puUtiion   of  about  40,000,  a  gentleman  turned  his  attention  to  this 
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question  of  house  accommodation  for  the  working  classes,  and  built 
about  two  hundred  houses.  He  encouraged  the  tenants  to  pay  a  Httle 
more  than  what  would  be  the  rent,  by  the  prospect  of  becoming  die 
owners  of  their  houses,  and  he  (Mr.  Raper)  believed  that  by  so  doing  he 
made  them  much  better  citizens.  He  quite  admitted  that  they  were 
pushed  to  consider  this  fiat  system  in  our  large  towns — Scotland  was 
already  familiar  with  it,  but  the  people  of  England  were  reluctuit  lo 
enter  upon  it.  The  discussion  would  certainly  tend  to  form  pnUie 
opinion.  He  believed  it  was  much  better  to  have  a  self-contained 
house  than  be  an  inhabitant  of  one  of  these  flats.  He  did  not  consider 
that  there  was  sufHcient  inducement  offered  to  build  cottage  dwellii^ 
for  the  poor.  Those  who  were  prepared  to  build  that  dass  of  home 
should  have  some  encouragement  from  the  local  authorities  to  do  n. 
He  would  be  inclined  to  go  so  far  as  to  give  them  the  benefit  of  the 
paving  of  the  streets.  His  principal  object  in  rising  was  to  pot  is  a 
special  demurrer  with  regard  to  the  deprecation  of  ownership  in  omU 
towns.  He  did  not  think  there  could  be  much  danger  in  enoonngii^ 
people  to  dwell  in  the  outskirts  of  large  towns,  and  from  his  owb 
observation  he  could  state  that  where  artisans  owned  their  own  dwellingi 
there  was  not  nearly  so  much  tendency  to  strike  as  in  places  where  thejr 
were  simply  occupiers. 

Dr.  Stevenson  Macadam,  F.R.E.S.  (Edinburgh),  pointed  out  tfatt 
the  air  space  in  prisons  was  about  double  that  which  was  given  to 
honest  ^milies,  the  one  class  getting  too  much  of  a  good  thing  and  the 
other  too  little.  A  cubic  space  of  not  more  than  300  feet  of  air  ww 
given  to  a  man,  his  wife  and  family.  He  agreed  with  very  much  tbit 
Dr.  Hardwicke  had  stated  in  regard  to  the  model  houses  devised  b^M. 
Godin,  but  he  must  take  exception  to  his  views  respecting  the  coiered 
courts.  He  thought  they  would  be  likely  to  produce  a  stagnatioQ  of 
air,  and  they  were  also  open  to  the  objection  that  they  could  not  be  ao 
readily  cleansed.  Showers  of  rain  would  wash  out  an  unoovered  court, 
but  there  would  be  no  such  agent  in  acting  upon  the  covered  one.  It 
would  be  much  better  to  have  an  open  court.  Reference  had  bees 
made  to  the  carrying  of  branch  drainage  pipes  through  the  house ;  lie 
agreed  that  this  was  a  serious  evil,  but  it  was  not  possible  to  avoid  it 
in  all  cases.  He  thought  the  danger  of  carrying  the  drainage  throagh 
the  house  might  be  very  much  lessened  by  using  cast-iron  pipes,  whidi 
would  not  be  likely  to  give  way  by  any  slight  subsidence  of  the  soil 
in  which  they  were  placed.  A  very  important  point  in  connection  with 
the  proposal  of  Dr.  Hardwicke  was  the  cost  It  was  quite  apptrent 
that  under  that  system  the  poor  would  obtain  dwellings  at  one-hstf  the 
cost  they  paid  at  present  for  the  same  number  of  cubic  feet.  He  did 
not  think  that  the  cry  that  this  was  a  hospital  system  would  weigh  veiy 
much  with  the  people  of  Scotland  when  they  came  to  undentsnd  iti 
advantapres.  He  would  only  add  that  he  had  listened  with  great  atten- 
tion to  the  Paper,  and  thought  it  a  most  important  one. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Collins  (London)  said  some  hard  things  had  been 
repeated  of  the  profession  to  which  he  belonged,  but  he  £d  not  think 
any  body  of  men  were  more  truly  anxious  to  do  what  they  could  to 
improve  the  dwellings  of  the  poor.     He  had  not  seen  the  dwellingi 
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deacribed  by  Dr.  Hardwicke,  but  he  thought  he  hiid  visited  the  place 
tms  most  Englishmen  did  when  they  were  on  a  toiir  of  pleaniire,  and 
looked  at  the  buildings  through  rose -co  loured  spectiicles.  The  descrip- 
tion reminded  him  of  that  by  Mr.  Mep worth  Dixon  of  the  City  of  the 
^lormoQs.  lie  could  not  help  agreeing  with  much  that  had  been  said 
\yy  Mr.  Raper,  and  he  must  remark  that  Dr,  Iljirdwicke  was  in  one 
>int   at  least  totally  wrong.     He  had  yet  to  learn   how  they  could 

auild  these  houses  at  ^d.  per  foot  cube.  If  he  could  see  his  way  to  do 
eo  it  would  largely  uicrefuHe  his  business.  He  knew  that  it  could  not 
t>e  done  under  something    like    lOf/.   per   foot.     Instead,  therefore^  of 

rii  block  costing  about  IO/)Oi>/.  it  would  be  something  like  17,<MJ0/;  or 
^8,i>0i>/»  and,  of  course,  the  rent  must  be  propoHionately  increased. 
•They  all  knew  that  the  magnificent  buildings  erected  by  Lady  Burdett 
CVsutts  had  proved  a  comparative  faOiu'e.     He  remembered  ai<king  one 

»«f  the  costermongers  in  the  neighbourhood  why  he  did  not  occupy  one 
«f  thetn,ttnd  he  replied  Uiat  lie  did  not  care  to  go  where  he  would  have 
-mo  be  continually  drilled.     He  did  not  believe  it  would   ever  accord 
^with  our  national  character  to  inhabit  dwellings  such  as  had   been 
erected  by  Mr,  Hankey,  nor  could  he   believe   it  waa  possible  to   be 
comfortably  independent  in  them.     He  was  glad  to  see  that  the  Metro- 
politan Board  had  refused  their  sanction  to  similar  buildings.     If  a  fire 
^mere  to  take  place  in  them  the  result  must  be  disastrous,  and  in  many 
other  respects  there  were  fatal  objections  to  their  general  adoption.    As 
mxL  example  of  the  success  of  single  buildings,  he   might  point  to  the 
^Artisaos*  Dwellings  at  Penge.    These  consisted  of  self-contained  houses, 
"to  each  of  which  a  small  garden  was  attached  and  where  sanitarj*^  mat- 
'tters  had  been  carefully  attended  to.     They   were  aQ  occupied,  and  it 
"Twas  quite  a  struggle  to  obtain  one  of  them.     He  thought  if  they  pro- 
vided that  no  new  houf*e  should  be  inhabited   until  the  owner  liad 
veodved  a  certificate   from   the   local   authority   that  it  fulfilled    the 
waommrf  aanitary  conditions,  it  would  meet  all  the  objections  raised 
B   \^  Dr,  Hardwicke  to  cottage  dwellings. 

W  Professor  William  Stephkkson  (Aberdeen)  thought  they  had  lost  sight 
of  tlie  second  point  which  they  were  inv-ited  to  diacuss,  namely  how  they 
oiald  best  utilise  open  spaces  in  towns.  This  question  v/as^  he  thought, 
more  important  than  the  other,  because  it  was  clear  that  there  was 
nmch  difference  of  opinion  a.H  to  the  best  means  of  securing  house  accom- 
modation, and  therefore  it  might  not  be  advisable  to  adopt  any  parti- 
Icular  recommendation.  There  could  be  none  as  to  the  advisability  of 
^tlHsing  open  spaces,  and  therefore  they  might  take  immediate  actaon 
^f»  that  matter.  The  proper  way  lo  utihse  the^e  open  spaces  was  to 
fcoep  them  open.  There  was  a  great  tendency  to  cover  them  up.  It 
]*^  important  not  only  to  keep  open  ihoae  they  had  at  present,  but  to 
*ttaiat  that  landowners  should,  in  laying  out  their  ground  for  building 
P^iFpoees,  set  apart  a  space  of  ground  which  would  be  kept  perpetually 
^pen,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  ground  built  upon.  Dr.  Hard- 
^ickehad  referred  to  the«[ueation  of  converting  disoaod  graveyards  into 
'^^CTcation  grounds.  He  could  not  help  thinking  that  the  idea  of 
'children  r>>mping  about  in  churrhyards  and  turning  somersaults  over 
**^®  graives  was  too  revolting  and  disagreeable  to  be  entertained,  but 
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they  might  be  made  as  beautiful  as  poasible,  with  neat  and  convenieDt 
walks,  80  as  to  become  resorts  suitable  for  the  old  and  the  frail  to  walk 
in.  Town  Councils  and  other  govemiug  bodies  ought  to  be  charged 
with  the  duty  of  making  open  spaces  attractive.  He  knew  of  numj 
which  were  uselera  because  they  were  not  attractive.  The  last  point 
to  which  he  wished  to  allude  was  one  which  had  already  been  brought 
before  the  Society  in  London.  School  Boards  should  be  compelled  to 
have  the  play-grounds  attached  to  Board  schools,  open  for  children  to 
go  into  out  of  school  hours.  The  subject  had  been  agitated  in  Londoo. 
and  he  had  thrown  out  a  hint  in  regard  to  it  in  Aberdeen.  It  ihoiiki 
be  taken  up  in  every  large  town.  It  was  of  the  greatest  importance 
that  something  should  be  done  at  once  in  the  matter. 

The  Chairman  (Mr.  Edwin  Chudwick,  C.B.),  in  referenco  to  the 
subject  of  open  spaces,  paid  they  were  daily  witnesses  of  groea  n^g^ 
on  the  part  of  local  authorities  and  i)eople  in  charge  of  towns.  The 
fact  was  that  there  was  not  sufficient  education,  taste,  and  refinement 
on  the  part  of  the  usual  run  of  local  authorities.  In  some  cities  on 
the  Continent,  such  as  Hombuig,  a  very  superior  inteUigence  prevailed; 
open  spaces  were  beautified,  and  the  towns  made  pleasant.  It  might  be 
that  these  cities  were  under  the  guidance  of  people  who  were  coonected 
with  the  gaming  firms  who  had  an  interest  in  making  them  attractive 
for  residence,  but  undoubtedly  they  presented  examples  of  the  way  in 
which  a  town  might  be  managed  so  as  to  maximise  the  agreeable  ai 
well  as  the  beautiful  in  open  spaces.  Unfortunately  in  thia  country  die 
mimicipal  government  was  not  under  the  more  educated,  but  the  les 
educated  of  the  middle  class.  In  regard  to  the  question  of  building  he 
generally  agreed  with  the  Paper  which  had  been  read  by  Dr.  ^iid- 
wicke.  Those  who  disapproved  of  block  buildings  in  large  towns  did 
not  take  into  account  that  the  necessities  of  employment  were  such  that 
a  great  many  people  were  quite  unable  to  reside  in  suburban  cottages; 
they  must  be  near  their  work.  He  quite  admitted  that  in  the  constroo- 
tion  of  model  dwellings  they  had  very  much  improved  on  the  past,  bat 
there  was  still  a  great  deal  to  mend  in  them.  One  great  defect  was  dtc 
damp  absorbent  wall,  which  might  be  very  much  reduced  by  usuig 
concrete.  He  was  convinced  that  a  better  construction  of  model  dwell- 
ings might  be  devised  at  about  one-third  less  cost.  In  regard  to  the 
objection,  that  people  could  not  become  the  owners  of  their  own  houses 
if  this  block  system  became  general,  he  mentioned  that  he  remembered 
an  employer  who  desired  each  of  his  workpeople  to  become  the  owner 
of  his  own  house,  and  he  succeeded  in  his  object — but  a  change  came 
in  regard  to  the  mill,  which  was  shut  up,  and  then  the  poor  people 
foimd  the  value  of  their  residence  was  gone.  Changes  of  locality  in 
regard  to  employment  were  much  more  frequent  Uian  was  generally 
Hupposed.  He  found  in  the  old  city  of  York  that  the  average  time  a 
person  remained  in  one  place  was  about  nine  months.  A  poor  man 
made  little  by  becoming  a  landlord,  and  it  was  better  for  his  family  that 
his  property  should  be  invested  in  other  ways.  In  regard  to  the  allcg^ 
want  of  privacy  in  block  hoiiHes,  all  he  could  say  was  that  he  looked 
ui)on  them  as  perpendicular  streets  instead  of  lateral  ones,  each  house 
being  quite  independent.     The  tenant  of  the  middle  storey  need  kiii>w 
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notluDg,  either  of  No.  2  below  him  or  No.  4  above  him,  while  the 
builder  who  coQBtructed  a  perpendicular  street  of  five  or  six  housen 
^'ould  only  have  one  ground  rent  to  pay.  He  was  bound  to  say  in 
regaxd  to  these  buildings  on  the  block  system  that  he  had  heard  very 
iaTOurable  reports  of  them. 

Dr.  Hardwicke,  in  reply,  said  he  should  be  sorry  if  anything  should 
ffo  forth  from  the  Congress  in  condemnation  of  the  action  of  Building 
•Societies,  which  had  done  very  much  good  both  politically  and  morally. 
The  difficulty  of  owning  houjses  on  the  flat  system  was  only  one  of  la^v, 
"which  he  thought  might  be  easily  corrected.  The  speakers  who  had 
criticised  the  glass  covers  in  the  courts  had  formed  an  erroneous  idea 
of  their  construction,  and  they  were  capable  of  perfect  ventilation. 
Mr.  Collins  had  been  rather  hard  upon  him,  and  in  regard  to  cost  he 
was  very  likely  right  because  the  price  of  building  had  considerably 
increased  since  he  made  his  calculations ;  and  he  was  wrong  in  thinking 
tiiat  he  visited  these  model  dwellings  simply  on  a  tour  of  pleasure.  On 
the  contrary  be  made  a  stay  at  the  place  for  the  purpose  of  carefully 
examining  them,  and  he  saw  everything  in  a  cool  state  of  mind.  He 
contrasted  the  people  with  those  in  other  parts  of  the  same  town,  and 
found  the  difference  extraordinary.  He  thought  the  argument  of  Mr. 
Raper,  that  ownership  of  houses  prevented  strikes  cut  both  ways,  for  no 
doubt  the  reason  why  strikes  did  not  exist  where  the  cottages  were 
owned  by  the  colliers  themselves  was  that  the  men  could  not  readily 
leave  the  place  where  their  savings  had  become  permanently  invested, 
4Uid  as  the  real  capital  of  a  workman  was  his  labour  it  was  only 
natural  that  he  should  be  quite  free  to  sell  that  labour  in  a  better  mar- 
ket.    If  he  could  be  free  to  go  away,  he  would  more  likely  strike. 

Mr.  Kaper  moved  the  following  resolution,  which  was  seconded  by 
Professor  Stepuenson  and  carried  unanimously :  — 

*  That  this  Section  requests  the  Council  to  consider  the  propriety  of 
memorialising  the  Government  in  favour  of  the  extension  and  utilisation 
of  local  powers  for  providing  more  open  spaces  in  towns  generally/ 
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How  can  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  the  Population  engaged  in 
the  Coast  Fisheries  of  Scotland  he  improved?  By  William 
Paul,  Advocate. 

THE  subject  appointed  for  consideration  and  discussion  to- 
day, in  the  Health  Department,  is  of  great  interest, 
affecting,  as  it  vitally  does,  a  large  and  important  industri^ii 
population.  The  question  proposed  is  *  How  can  the  sanitaiy 
-condition  of  the  population  engaged  in  the  coast  fisheries  of 
Scotland  be  improved  ?' and  in  the  remarks  which  follow,  I 
shall  treat  it  in  a  purely  practical  manner,  hoping  that  the  facis 
I  am  enabled  to  submit  may  be  of  use  to  those  who  wish  to 
.acquire  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  subject. 
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I  have  been  long  intimately  acquainted  with  the  fishermen 
residing  in  the  villages  scattered  along  the  coast  of  Kincardme- 
shire.  In  particular,  I  have  had  charge,  for  upwards  of  twenty 
years,  of  one  of  those  villages,  and  for  nearly  half  of  that 
period  I  resided  near  it.  I  have  lately  visited  the  most  impor- 
tant villages  in  Aberdeenshire  and  Banflshire,  and  can  speak 
with  some  confidence  of  the  mode  of  living  of  the  fishermen^ 
its  comforts  and  discomforts,  and  compare  their  several  dream- 
stances  and  surroundings  over  an  extended  stretch  of  coast. 

The  group  of  villages  situated  in  Kincardineshire,  between 
Aberdeen  and  Stonehaven,  consists  of  Cove,  Findon,  Portle- 
thcn,   Downies,   Newtonhill,  and  Stranathro.      The  fisheries 
thence  carried  on  are  piincipally   confined  to  haddocks,  the 
fishing  lines  used  being  unsuited  to  the  capture,  except  to  a 
limited  extent,  of  cod,  ling,  skate,  and  the  larger  fish.    Nearly 
the  whole  take  of  haddocks  is  smoked  by  the  fishermen  in  tbev 
houses,  over  a  fire  composed  of  peat  and  sawdust.     The  well- 
known  Findon  haddocks  are  the  product,  passing  through  a 
Erocess  of  manufacture  which  I  shall  shortly  describe.     After 
eing  gutted   and   cleaned,  the  fish  are  laid   in   a  tub  and 
sprinkled  with  salt.     They  are  allowed  to  remain  there  for 
some  time,  and  are  then  slightly  dried  in  the  open  air,  and 
hung  in  spits  over  a  large  hearth  covered  with  pieces  of  lighted 
peat.     A  rough  curtain  is  drawn  round  the  ample  wooden 
chimney,  and  a  woman  kneeling  in  front  of  it  sprinkles  sawdust 
on  the  peat.     A  dense  smoke  is  created,  which  ascends  slowly^ 
and  by  the  deposit  of  pyroligneous  acid  cures   the  haddock, 
imparting  to  them  a  yellow  colour,  and  a  flavour  as  much 
appreciated  beyond  the  Border  as  in  their  native  country.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  thousands  of  fish,  prepared  in  a  less  careful 
manner,  far  from  the  village  of  Findon,  are  sent  by   curers  to 
the  southern  markets,  to  the  injury  of  the  reputation  of  the 
genuine  production  of  a  small  district.     If  the  distinguished 
strangers,  who  on  this  occasion  have  honoured  Aberdeen  with 
their  presence,  will  take  the  trouble  to  make  the  acquaintance 
of  real  Findon  haddocks,  cured  and  cooked  as  they  ought  to 
be,  and  will  eat  them  for  breakfast  by  the  seaside,  after  a  short 
journey  in  the  fresh  morning  air,  their  labour  and  daring,  in 
penetrating  into  these  northern  regions,  will  not,  I  can  assure 
them,  have  been  in  vain. 

Besides  those  I  have  named,  three  villages  at  no  great  dis- 
tance may  be  included  in  the  Eastern  or  Findon  group.  The 
village  of  Footdee  forms  a  suburb  of  Aberdeen ;  and  the 
smaller  village  of  Torry  is  situated  at  the  south  side  of  the 
harbour  entrance.    The  village  of  Collieston  lies  a  little  fiulher 
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north,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ythan.  These  places  are  of 
considerable  size.  Footdee  consists  of  about  74  houses,  and 
sends  23  white-fishing  boats  to  sea.  Each  boat  is  manned  by 
a  crew  of  five  or  six  men.  In  CoUieston  87  houses  are  occu- 
pied by  a  population  of  about  400,  who  are  owners  of  20  boats. 
There  is  considerable  similarity  in  the  style  of  houses,  and  in 
the  manner  of  prosecuting  the  fisheries  ;  but  for  the  most  part 
the  fish  are  disposed  of,  on  beiug  landed,  to  dealers,  and  arc 
not  cured  by  the  fishermen.  Tlie  harbour  of  Aberdeen  afibrds 
ample  accommodation  for  the  Footdee  and  Torry  boats,  and 
many  of  them  of  considerable  tonnage  go  far  to  sea,  and,  with 
what  is  called  '  great  lines,'  catch  large  numbers  of  cod,  ling, 
skate,  and  halibut,  and  occasionally  turbot.  Soles  are  unfor- 
tunately little  known  on  the  coast ;  and  the  use  of  trawl  nets 
is  exceptional,  and  not  remunerative. 

The  villages  on  the  north  coast  of  the  County  of  Aberdeen, 
and  in  Banfishire,  are  of  a  very  different  character.  They  are 
generally  much  larger,  and  are  more  advanced  as  regards  the 
prosperity  and  comfort  of  the  inhabitants.  The  great  seat  of 
the  white  fishery  is  situated  there  and  on  the  shores  of  the 
Moray  Firth.  The  fishermen  are  for  the  most  part  a  superior 
class  of  men,  and  pursue  their  avocations  energetically,  backed 
by  an  amount  of  capital  which  is  wanting  |on  the  north-east 
coast.  The  principal  villaoces  are  Portgordon,  Buckie,  Por- 
tessiq,  Whitehills,  Gamrie,  Cruvie,  and  Rosehearty.  Buckie 
has  a  population  of  upwards  of  5,000,  a  great  proportion  of 
which  are  fishermen,  whilst  at  Cullen,  Portsoy,  and  Banff, 
large  suburbs  are  occupied  in  the  same  manner.  At  Port- 
gordon a  perfect  little  harbour  has  been  lately  formed  by  the 
Duke  of  Richmond,  who,  ^v^thout  expectation  of  adequate 
pecuniary  return,  expended  on  the  works  about  15,000/.  to  the 
^eat  convenience  and  comfort  of  his  tenants.  At  Buckie  the 
ftccomniodation  of  a  fair  tidal  harbour  is  being  supplemented  by 
St  spacious  double  harbour,  in  course  of  construction  by  Mr. 
Gordon  of  Cluny,  so  placed  that  the  boats  belonging  to  Por- 
tessie  may  be  also  conveniently  accommodated.  It  covers  eight 
icres  of  land,  and  the  estimated  cost  is  over  40,000/.  It  will 
combine  depth  of  water  with  proper  shelter,  and,  as  a  harbour 
)f  refuge  for  fishermen  from  all  quarters,  is  a  work  of  national 
njportance,  forming  a  lasting  monument  to  the  munificence  of 
k  private  individual. 

The  fisheries  are  prosecuted  throughout  the  year  in  the 
oUowing  manner  : — The  herring  fishery  is  the  most  valuable, 
lud  is  chiefly  relied  on.  If  successful,  it  is  the  means  of 
enabling  a  family  to  lay  up  a  fund  for  a  stormy  winter,  or  as  a 
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reserve  for  the  erection  of  a  more  commodious  house.  The 
purchase  of  a  new  boat,  or  more  numerous  nets  and  other 
materials,  is  also  to  a  great  extent  dependent  on  its  results. 
The  boats  used  are  of  about  17  tons. burden,  and  are  manned 
by  live  or  six  men.  They  are  greatly  improved  of  late  years, 
and  &re  now  strongly  built  and  invariably  decked*  The  fisher- 
men from  the  northern  villages,  and  a  few  from  Abeideeo, 
proceed  to  the  Lews  fishing  about  the  middle  of  May,  and  remain 
till  the  end  of  tlune,  when  they  return  home  to  prepare  for  the 
more  important  branch  of  the  herring  fishing,  which  they  pro- 
secute from  Fraserburgh,  Peterhead,  or  Aberdeen,  for  eight 
weeks,  from  the  middle  of  July  to  about  the  middle  of  Se|»- 
tember.  During  that  period  the  villages  are  nearly  desertd* 
and  the  houses  shut  up ;  the  men,  and  not  infrequently  the 
women,  migrating  to  the  scene  of  their  temporary  labours. 

On  their  return  the  haddock  fishing  begins,  and  is  continued 
in  the  Buckie  district  till  about  January  1,  and  in  the  Findon 
district  till  the  beginning  of  June.  The  boats  in  use  are  com- 
paratively small  in  size,  without  decks,  and  arc  worked  by 
the  same  number  of  men  as  the  herring  boats.  From  the  end 
of  the  haddock  fishing  season  till  the  middle  of  April,  when  the 
preparation  for  the  Lews  herring  fishing  begins,  the  Buckie 
fishermen  confine  themselves  to  deep-sea  fishing,  for  the  larger 
fish,  making  use  of  a  description  of  boat  somewhat  different 
from  those  1  have  mentioned.  It  is  of  about  20  tons  burden, 
rather  larger  and  stronger  than  a  herring  boat,  and  is  manned 
by  nine  men  and  a  boy.  In  these  boats  they  remain  from 
home  for  a  week,  and  sometimes  a  fortnight,  at  a  time.  AVTien 
a  good  take  has  been  obtained,  they  run  for  Wick,  Helmsdale, 
Fraserburgh,  or  other  convenient  port,  and  dispose  of  their  fish 
to  the  curers  there. 

The  great  desideratum  for  successful  fishing  is  good  har- 
bours, the  importance  of  which  for  outlying  stations  cannot  be 
over-estimated.  A  village  fortunate  in  this  respect  must  dis- 
tance in  the  race  others  less  conveniently  situated.  Its  inhabi- 
tants are  in  a  ])ositioii  to  go  to  sea  when  their  neighbourly 
cannot,  and  are  not  deterred  from  doing  so  in  doubtful  weather 
by  the  fear  that,  if  overtaken  by  a  gale,  they  may  be  unable  to 
make  the  port  of  departure.  Also  they  are  enabled  to  use 
materials  in  every  respect  superior.  Footdee  and  Torry  are 
in  an  exceptionally  favourable  position,  having  at  their  com- 
mand the  whole  resources  of  a  large  seaport ;  but  the  harbours 
on  the  Kincardineshire  coast  are  very  inferior,  consisting  only 
of  natural  creeks  and  bays,  difficult  to  make  in  rough  weather, 
and  in  north-east  or  south-east  gales.   The  proprietor  of  Cove, 
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five  miles  from  Aberdeen,  with  commendable  energy,  is  about 
to  expend  a  considerable  sum  of  money  in  improving  his  bar* 
boar, — an  example  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  followed  else- 
where. If  otherwise,  the  tendency  of  the  population  of  the 
detached  villages  must  be  to  gravitate  towards  the  larger 
stations,  where  convenient  accommodation  is  to  be  met  with. 

From  the  state  of  the  harbours  large  boats  cannot  be  used 

in  the  Findon  district,  and  at  such  places  as  Collicston,  except 

in  fine  weather,  when  they  can  be  safely  moored  at  anchor  in 

the  open  bays.     As  a  matter  of  course  that  is  seldom  or  never, 

except  in  the  height  of  summer ;  and  hence  small  boats  which 

may  be  daily  hauled  up  on  the  beach  must  take  the  place  of 

the  safer  crafl   in  use  elsewhere.      In  this   department  the 

Dorthem  fishermen  are  much  in  advance  of  their  neighbours 

imrther  south,  whose  valuable  boats  are  laid  up  for  nine  months 

in  each  year,  and  are  only  used  in  the  deep-sea  fishing  for  a 

moDth  before  the  herring  fishing  begins.     A  large  amount  of 

capital  is  thus  unproductive  for  great  part  of  the  ycai ,  whilst, 

if  better  harbours  existed,  the  big  boats  might  be  used  when 

snudl  boats  could  not  live  at  sea,  and  larger  fish  might  be  caught 

at  distances  from  the  land  not  otherwise  accessible. 

The  villages  I  have  mentioned  from  Collieston  southward, 
forming  the  Eastern  or  Findon  group,  are  on  the  whole  defec- 
tive in  sanitary  arrangements. 

Within  my  recollection  Stranathro,  situated  twelve  miles 
south  from  Aberdeen,  was  composed  of  wretched  hovels  built 
of  clay  and  thatched  with  straw.  The  walls  were  damp  and 
cracked,  and  the  floor  of  the  living  room  was  laid  with  clay. 
The  rafters  were  exposed  and  black  with  soot.  The  turf 
placed  below  the  thatch  was  visible,  and  the  rain,  too  often 
finding  its  way  through  the  porous  roof,  fell  on  the  floor  in 
black  filthy  drops.  Without,  the  state  of  matters  was  little 
better.  Drainage  there  was  none,  and  the  roads  were  anklc- 
cleep  with  mud.  The  dunghills  were  prominently  placed 
before  the  doors,  and  contained  fermenting  heaps  of  fish  oflfal 
and  other  abominations.  The  sole  water  supply  was  drawn 
from  a  well  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant. 

It  may  seem  that  this  picture  is  overdrawn,  but  that  is  not 
so.  Stranathro,  as  I  have  described  it,  is  a  fair  specimen  of 
what  existed  elsewhere.  The  state  of  morality  in  the  district 
was  by  no  means  satisfactory,  whilst  temperance  was  a  virtue 
as  much  honoured  in  the  breach  ^  in  the  observance.  On  the 
outbreak  of  an  epidemic,  the  proportion  of  deaths  was  alarm- 
ingly high,  especially  amongst  the  young.  With  many  honour- 
able exceptions,  improvidence   was    very    prevalent.      Rents 
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generally  did  not  much  exceed  1/.  per  annum  for  each  house, 
with  about  30«.  for  an  acre  of  land,  and  were  paid  often  irregu« 
larly  and  with  difficulty. 

The  estate  on  which  this  village  is  situated  came  into  the 
hands  of  the  Trustees  of  an  Educational  Bequest,  founded  bj 
the  late  Dr.  John  Milne  of  Bombay,  who  resolved  to  do  whit 
they  could,  consistently  with  obtaining  fair  interest  on  their 
outlay,  to  improve  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  fishing  popuk- 
tion.  In  this  they  were  successful,  and  have  now  the  satisfac- 
tion of  finding  their  village  unsurpassed  on  the  east  coast  for 
comfort  and  cleanliness,  and  of  knowing  that  the  trust  funds 
expended  in  the  process  have  yielded  a  profitable  return. 

The  work  was  commenced  by  removing  the  dunghills  as  far 
from  the  houses  as  possible,  and  placing  them  in  enclosures  pro- 
jierly  walled  in.  This  was  felt  to  be  a  hardship  by  many  i 
housewife,  whose  conservative  feelings  led  her  to  prefer  the 
unsavoury  smell  of  a  convenient  middin,  to  pure  air  under  the 
new  system.  The  roads  were  macadamised,  and  a  system  of 
drainage,  with  a  good  outfall,  carried  in  front  of  all  the  houses. 
It  thus  became  possible  to  pass  from  house  to  house  after  dark, 
without  fear  of  the  middins,  or  of  the  lesser  danger  arising 
from  mud  holes  and  projecting  stones. 

The  demolition  and  restoration  of  houses  were  next  pro- 
ceeded with,  from  two  to  four  having  been  rebuilt  every  year. 
The  thatch  and  turf  on  the  roofs  were  valuable  contributions  to 
the  dung  pit,  but  the  old  wood  emitted  so  intolerable  an  odour 
when  burnt  that  it  was  useless  as  firewood.  The  walls  were 
demolished,  the  foundations  cleared  out,  and  the  stones  used, 
so  far  as  they  would  go,  for  rebuilding.  The  size  of  the  new 
houses  was  in  a  great  degree  determined  by  the  position  they 
were  to  occupy,  but  on  an  average  they  measure  36  feet  in 
length  by  18  feet  in  breath,  over  walls.  The  walls  are  8  feet 
in  height,  and  are  substantially  built  of  stone.  The  nmfs  are 
covered  with  slates,  which  are  more  economical  and  cleanly 
than  thatch,  and  drier  and  more  comfortable  than  tiles, — ^the 
worst  of  all  coverings  in  exposed  positions.  The  internal 
arrangements  are  simple,  and,  though  by  no  means  all  that 
could  be  wished,  have  the  merit  of  being  practicable  and  a  step 
in  the  right  direction. 

The  ground  floor  is  divided  into  two  rooms  by  wooden  par- 
titions so  arranged  as  to  throw  an  inclosed  bed  into  the  kitchen 
and  one  or  two  of  a  similar  kind  into  the  opposite  room.  The 
lobby  and  kitchen  floor  are  formed  of  cement  concrete,  and 
the  better  room  is  floored  with  wood  and  lathed  and  plastered. 
A  trap  stair  leads  to  a  loft  above,  occupying  the  whole  length 
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of  the  hou8e^  and  aflFording  convenient  storage  for  nets,  buoys, 
and  other  implements  required  in  the  prosecution  of  the  owner's 
calling.  When  the  exigencies  of  a  large  family  require  it,  one 
end  is  partitioned  oif,  and  used  as  a  sleeping  place  for  boys  or 
girla. 

A  simple  and  primitive  cottage  is  thus  provided,  capable  of 
many  improvements,  but  cheap  and  serviceable,  and  immensely 
better  than  the  wretched  habitations,  by  no  means  extinct,  or 
indeed  in  some  quarters  greatly  diminished  in  numbers,  which 
were  at  one  time  almost  universal.  The  cost  has  not,  in  any 
case,  exceeded  100/.,  and  some  years  ago,  before  the  advance 
in  prices,  it  was  at  least  twenty  per  cent.  less. 

In  deciding  on  the  scheme  to  be  adopted,  the  proprietors 
whom  I  represented  resolved,  contrary  to  usual  practice,  to  bear 
the  chief  portion  of  the  outlay,  leaving  to  the  tenants  such  part 
of  the  work  as  they  could  accomplish  without  much  difficulty, 
and  as  more  immediately  affected  their  domestic  comfort.  This 
tended  to  the  promotion  of  provident  habits,  especially  in  young 
men  contemplating  marriage,  whilst  it  lessened  the  rent  payable 
to  the  proprietors.  Generally  speaking,  the  latter  undertook 
to  provide  a  complete  and  substantial  skeleton  house,  neatly 
pointed  or  harled  with  lime,  floored  in  part  with  cement  con- 
crete, and  provided  with  spouts  to  convey  away  the  rain  water. 
The  tenants,  on  the  other  hand,  lathed  and  plastered  where 
necessary,  floored  one  room  and  the  loft  with  wood,  and  divided 
the  house  into  rooms  by  means  of  wooden  partitions.  The 
proportion  of  the  total  expenditure  thus  entailed  on  each  may 
be  roughly  stated  as  three-fourths  to  the  proprietors  and  one- 
fourth  to  the  tenants. 

I  have  mentioned  in  considerable  detail  the  state  of  one 
village,  and  the  operations  of  which  it  has  been  the  subject,  as 
illustrative  of  what  has  been  or  might  be  done  for  others.  The 
aid  given  by  the  proprietors  has  hastened,  and  indeed  accom- 
plished, the  work  of  improvement,  which  in  other  villages  is 
proceeding  more  slowly,  because  left  in  whole  or  in  great  part 
to  the  tenants. 

The  selection  of  a  suitable  plan  of  a  fisherman's  house  is  a 
consideration  of  much  importance.  That  adopted  at  Stranathro 
has  answered  the  purpose  well,  but  is  not  calculated  to  bear 
critical  examination,  or  intended  as  a  model. 

I  regret  to  state  that  the  village  at  Footdee,  belonging  to 
the  Corporation  of  Aberdeen,  is  in  a  worse  state,  on  the  whole, 
than  any  one  on  the  coast.  A  few  new  houses  have  been  erected 
from  time  to  time,  and  others  have  been  improved,  but  the 
great  proportion  are  small  and  damp,  and  in  few  cases  water- 
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tight.  Overcrowding  prevails  to  an  alarming  extent.  Some 
time  ago  I  communicated  to  the  Town  Council  the  result  of 
my  observations,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  they  readily  agreed 
to  take  decided  steps  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of 
the  inhabitants.  I  found,  after  careful  personal  enquiry,  that 
the  village  consists  of  74  houses,  occupied  by  128  tenanto.  Of 
these,  94  families  have  but  one  small  room  available  as  a  living, 
working,  and  sleeping  apartment.  Only  20  families  enjoy  the 
luxury  of  a  separate  house  with  two  rooms,  and  of  these  six 
possess  one  room  and  two  closets.  In  addition,  14  houses  of 
rather  a  superior  character  are  occupied  by  pihits.  In  no  case 
is  there  adequate  storage  for  nets  and  other  fishing  appliances, 
and  in  few  instances  is  any  space  whatever  provided  for  such 
a  purpose.  They  must  be  kept  in  the  comer  of  a  room,  or 
on  frames  above  and  within  a  few  feet  of  the  beds,  or  stuffed 
underneath. 

The  houses  may  be  divided  into  four  classes: — 1.  The 
original  type  of  house,  consisting  of  two  rooms,  varying  in  size 
from  13  feet  by  11  feet  to  14  feet  square.  The  walls  are  6 
feet  6  inches  in  height,  and  the  ceilings  are  alcoved  so  as  to  be 
a  little  over  8  feet  high.  Thus  there  are  no  lofts,  and,  didthev 
exist,  they  would  be  useless  for  storage,  as  the  rain  water  finos 
its  way  so  freely  through  the  tiled  roofs  that  the  rooms  below 
are  saturated  from  above,  and  are  in  a  constant  state  of  damp- 
ness from  ill-built  walls,  destitute  of  lath  and  plaster.  2.  The 
same  style  of  house,  recently  roofed  and  slated,  and  having 
concrete  floors,  but  other>vi8e  unchanged.  These  are  on  the 
sea  line,  and  arc  happily  limited  in  number  to  16,  as  the  work 
of  improvement  has  been  most  inadequately  executed.  3.  Simi- 
lar houses,  also  re-roofed,  and  increased  in  height  by  the  addi- 
tion of  one  foot  to  the  walls ;  but,  as  these  are  not  lathed  and 
plastered,  they  are  as  damp  as  before.  4.  Houses  substantially 
built  and  slated,  having  a  living  room  on  the  ground  floor  and 
two  small  apartments  upstairs.  These  are  in  some  cases  lathed 
and  plastered,  and  in  others  not. 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  houses  of  the  first 
and  second  class  are  totally  unfit  for  habitation  in  their  present 
state.  In  one  house  the  chaff  beds  were  found  soaked  with 
wet,  which  penetrated  through  the  walls.  It  would  seem  to 
those  accustomed  to  comfortable  bedrooms  as  certain  death  to 
sleep  in  beds  enclosed  on  two  sides  by  wet  plaster.  A  poor 
woman  showed  me  a  little  bed,  occupied  by  three  of  her  chil- 
dren, upon  which,  on  wet  nights,  the  rain  literally  dropped. 
Another,  who  resides  in  one  of  the  best  houses  in  rilotg' 
Square,  though  unlathed,  informed  me  that  she  had  lost  one  of 
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her  children  from  brondiitis  soon  after  taking  possession^  and 
that  she  was  told  by  her  medical  man  that  diamp  was  the  cause. 
She  subsequently  nearly  lost  another.  A  family,  temporarily 
dispossessed  whilst  the  houses  on  the  east  side  were  beii)g 
re-tXK)fed,  was  compelled  to  take  possession  the  day  after  the 
walls  were  plastered.  The  poor  mother  was  in  bed,  which  she 
had  scarcely  left  for  two  years,  having  been  struck  down  by 
rheumatism,  and  there  she  lay,  when  1  saw  her>  almost  in  con- 
tact with  the  moist  wall. 

The  damp  uncomfortable  walls  are  at  frequent  intervals 
whitewashed  or  covered  with  a  cheap  paper,  which,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  adheres  but  a  few  weeks.  This  is  one  of  many  indi- 
cations, to  which  I  gladly  bear  testimony,  of  an  anxiety  on  the 
part  of  the  fisherwomen  to  make  the  best  of  adverse  circum- 
stances, and  of  their  scrupulous  regard  for  neatness  amidst 
many  privations  and  discomforts. 

It  IS  painful  to  record  a  state  of  matters  so  distressing.  I 
believe  everything  possible  will  be  done  to  remedy  it,  but  an 
indispensable  preliminary  must  be  the  erection  of  new  houses 
to  absorb  the  superabundant  population,  and  to  permit  of  one 
family^  out  of  every  two  being  transplanted  into  a  convenient 
separate  habitation.  Then,  but  not  till  then,  the  improvement 
of^existing  houses  may  be  beneficially  proceeded  with.  Whilst 
overcrowding  exists,  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  remedial  measures 
which  would  leave  the  chief  source  of  evil  untouched. 

Many  of  the  remarks  I  have  made  may  appear  out  of  place 
when  addressed  to  the  Health  Department,  but  it  seemed  to 
me  that  until  the  relative  position  and  circumstances  of  the 
population  engaged  in  the  fishing  industry  in  the  several  dis- 
tricts are  understood,  it  would  be  difficult  to  appreciate  the 
causes  of  differences  in  their  household  arrangements,  and  to 
suggest  improvements  in  the  sanitary  condition  of  villages  far 
b^ind  others  in  the  comforts  and  decencies  of  life. 

As  closely  affecting  the  subject,  I  shall  shortly  remark  (m  the 
tenure  of  fishermen's  houses  on  the  coast.  The  almost  invariable 
rule  is  that  fishermen  are  tenants-at-will.  In  few  places  do  they 
receive  any  assistance  in  erecting  their  houses.  It  generally 
happens  that,  before  marrying,  a  young  man  must  save  enougli 
money  to  enable  him  to  build  and  furnish  a  house.  When  this 
has  been  done,  at  a  cost  of  from  80/.  to  200/.,  and  even  more, 
he  is  liable  at  any  time  to  ejectment  by  his  landlord.  Although 
this  arbitrary  right  exists,  its  exercise  is  in  practice  almost 
unknown ;  and  it  is  often  arranged  that,  in  the  event  of  re- 
moval, the  tenant  shall  be  compensated  for  his  outlay.  In  the 
northern  villages,  I  am  glad  to  learn,  building  leases  of  ninety- 
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nine  years^  duration  are  now  being  occasionally  given,  and  this 
most  commendable  innovation  almost  necessarily  arises  from 
the  superior  class  of  houses  which  the  improved  habits,  tastes, 
and  circumstances  of  the  fishermen  lead  them  to  erect.  A  re> 
laxation  being  conceded,  a  further  step  might  well  be  taken, 
and  the  convenient  system  of  tenure  known  in  Scotland  as  t 
feu-right  adopted,  whereby  the  houses  would  belong  absolutely 
and  in  perpetuity  to  the  feuars.  They  would  thus  be  in  t 
position  to  borrow  on  mortgage,  at  moderate  interest,  part  cf 
the  money  required  in  buil(Ung,  and  to  employ  their  own  means 
more  advantageously  in  the  purchase  of  superior  boats,  and  a 
larger  stock  of  nets. 

With  these  observations,  and  before  considering  how  the 
special  question  proposed  is  to  be  answered,  another  may  fairly 
be  put, — ^  How  far  does  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  fishing 
population  stand  in  need  of  improvement  ? '  To  this  I  reply 
that,  as  regards  the  villages  on  the  coast  of  Banffshire  and  on 
the  north  coast  of  Aberdeenshire,  the  subject  may  be  practically 
dismissed,  save  in  one  particular.  The  houses  now  b^ 
erected  are  admirable.  The  drainage  is  satisfactory,  and  the 
roads  are  good,  but  there  are  no  privies.  This  want  should  be 
attended  to,  and  remedied  at  the  instance  of  the  proprietors  (xt 
the  Boards  of  Health.  Except  at  Footdee  there  is  no  over- 
crowding in  any  village  of  either  group,  and  the  testimony  of 
physicians  practising  m  the  districts — men  of  high  attainments 
and  rare  devotion  to  their  noble  profession — conclusively  shows 
that  no  diseases  are  distinctly  traceable  to  insanitary  arrange- 
ments. 

The  villages  in  the  Eastern  or  Findon  group  are  in  a  le« 
favourable  position.  They  are  wanting,  except  at  Aberdeen, 
in  proper  harbour  accommodation,  and  in  the  appliances  neces- 
sary for  prosecuting  the  fisheries  in  a  profitable  and  satisfactory 
manner.  They  are  also  unprovided  with  many  essential  com- 
forts and  conveniences  of  home  life,  and,  as  I  stated,  their 
sanitary  condition,  with  the  exception  of  Stranathro,  stands  in 
great  need  of  improvement. 

I  would  therefore  suggest  as  indis{>ensable  requisites  for  the 
profitable  conduct  of  the  fishing  industry,  and  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  sanitary  condition  of  those  engaged  in  it : — 

1.  That,  where  practicable,  breakwaters  or  harbours  of 
concrete  should  be  formed  so  as  to  enable  the  fishing  boats  to 
run  for  shelter  on  the  sudden  approach  of  bad  weather,  and  to 
afford  depth  of  water  sufficient  to  permit  decked  boats,  of  firom 
15  to  20  tons  burden,  to  be  safely  moored.  The  Dukectf 
Kichmond's  Harbour  at  Portgordon  is  an  admirable  model, 
though  too  extensive  and  costly  for  general  adoption. 
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Larger  and  safer  boats  might  thug  be  used.  The  fishermen 
might  venture  further  from  the  coast  to  localities  where  large 
fish  are  to  be  found,  and  put  to  sea  in  doubtful  weather,  with 
a  feeling  of  &ecuritj  in  haring  a  reasonably  safe  harbour  as  a 
base  of  operations.  The  labour  would  be  saved  them  of  launch- 
ing and  of  hauling  their  boats  on  the  beach  every  time  tliey 
proceed  to  sea,  and  the  boats  would  escape  the  severe  wear  and 
tear  to  winch  they  are  now  subjected.  Finally,  the  men  would 
be  enabled  to  sail  \^dthout  getting  wet,  a  cause  of  discomfort 
which,  in  the  pi'ocess  of  launching,  is  often  experienced,  with 
the  usual  accompaniments  of  colds  and  rheumatism. 

2,  That  in  the  several  villages  the  roads  or  streets  be  kept 
in  good  order,  and  that  a  complete  system  of  drainage  be  carried 
in  front  of  the  houses,  provided  with  properly  construeted 
guUies  for  the  reception  of  slop  and  surface  water. 

3.  That  a  copious  supply  of  water  be  introduced  into  the 
Tillages  by  gravitation,  if  possible. 

4*  That  dung  pits  be  removed  to  a  safe  distance  from  the 
fcouses;  and,  where  the  fishermen  do  not  cultivate  patches  of 
land  requiring  all  the  manure  they  can  collect,  that  fish  offal 
be  deposited  in  public  receptacles  and  removed  daily. 

5.  That  dwelling  houses  in  every  case  contain  two  rooms 
2Mid  one  or  two  bed  closets  on  the  ground  floor,  and,  above,  a 
spacious  loft  for  storing  nets,  lines,  buoys,  &c.,  and  for  use  as 
^  \rork-room.  That  the  living  room  and  lobby  be  floored  with 
dement  concrete,  and  the  parlour  and  closets  mtii  wood,  and 
*hat  the  whole  be  lathed  und  plastered.  That  the  rnofs  be 
^^ovcred  with  slates  and  fitted  with  spouts  to  convey  away  rain 
"•^^ter.     That  a  privy,  coal-house,  and  ashpit  be  provided. 

6p  That  the  mason's  work,  carpenter's  w«irk  of  roof,  doors, 
^nd  windows,  slater*s  work  and  plumber's  work  be  at  least 
^^ccuted  by  the  proprietor.  That  the  interior  work  be  com- 
pleted at  the  expense  of  the  tenant,  subject  to  the  condition 
^hat  if  the  latter  he  removed  within  a  ]>eriixl  to  he  named,  he 
^l^all  receive  reasonable  compensation  for  pennanent  improve- 
*i^ent3, 

7*  That  when  houses  are  built  by  fishermen,  entirely  at 
^heir  own  cost,  the  site  be  given  them  on  feu  or  on  a  lease  of 
^tnety-nine  years'  duration. 

II  am  satisfied  that  under  a  secure  system  of  tenure  fisher- 
"^^cn's  houses  would  soon  exhibit,  in  every  particular,  a  marked 
*<lvanc€. 
By  partial  or  complete  purchase,  a  fisherman  might,  in  the 
ttlost  eftectual  way,  be  enabled  to  avoid  the  pressure  of  rent 
•ttsequent  on  his  occupation  of  a  house  so  superior  in  character 
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as  I  have  indicated.  A  metliod  admirably  suited  to  the  attain- 
ment of  this  end  has  been  adopted  in  the  case  of  dwelliiu;! 
erected  for  the  industrial  classes^  and,  in  some  ipstances,  tor 
fishermen.  A  house  having  been  built  by  an  individual  or  by 
an  association^  the  cost  with  progressive  interest  at  five  per 
cent.,  is  divided  into  ten  or  fifteen  equal  sums,  one  of  idiicb  k 
paid  annually  by  the  occupant^  who  at  the  end  of  the  penod 
agreed  on  becomes  the  absolute  proprietor.  A  great  atimuliis 
to  industry  and  frugality  is  thus  given,  a  specific  object  fiw 
saving  being  constantly  presented  to  the  tenant.  The  feeling 
of  laudable  importance  arising  from  the  proprietordiip  of  one^i 
own  dwelling  is  the  parent  of  continuous  exertion  and  self- 
denial,  and  the  determmed  enemy  of  dissipation  and  idleneai. 
To  become  the  owner  of  the  habitation  dignified  as  the  familj 
home,  and  the  shrine  of  the  domestic  afiectiona,  and  which,  in 
the  poetic  fancy  of  the  ancients,  was  the  abode  of  their  house- 
hold gods,  is  a  commendable  object  of  ambition,  and  a  pnre 
source  of  satisfaction.  Whoever  can  aid  his  fellow-creatures  in 
the  attainment  of  such  an  object  deserves  well  of  his  country. 

I  have  avoided,  from  want  of  time,  entering  on  an  impcv- 
tant  branch  of  my  subject — I  refer  to  accommodation  in  tk 
various  ports  for  the  population  engaged  in  the  herring  fisheries. 
At  Aberdeen  it  has  been  hitherto  very  defective,  from  the 
sudden  growth  of  the  industry,  which,  within  a  few  years,  hai 
increased  fivefold.  It  is  required  for  eight  weeks  only  in  the 
finest  season  of  the  year,  so  that  many  expedients  may  be 
adopted  to  provide  temporary  house-room.  Several  blocks  of 
wooden  houses  have  been  recently  nm  up  in  Aberdeen,  and  the 
importance  of  the  trade  is  such  that  the  necessary  accommoda- 
tion will  not  long  be  wanting.  That  it  should  not  is  imperatiTe, 
but  it  is  with  the  permanent  abodes  of  those  who,  for  a  short 
period  only,  are  migratory,  that  I  have  felt  in  this  Pjaper  chiefly 
concerned. 

1  shall  only  further  remark,  that,  within  my  own  experience, 
improved  houses  and  proper  sanitary  arrangements  baye  had  s 
marked  and  most  beneficial  effect  on  the  character,  energies, 
and  social  relations  of  the  fishermen  on  the  East  Coast.  It  is 
interesting  to  observe  the  anxiety  often  expressed  that,  asepdi 
succeeding  house  is  erected,  it  should  in  some  detail  excel  that 
which  preceded  it.  A  taste  for  home  comforts  is,  with  every 
man,  a  powerful  rival  to  the  public-house,  and  a  strong  incen- 
tive to  industry  and  frugality.  I  am  satisfied  that,  as  their 
material  prosperity  has  increased,  intemperance  haa  sensibly 
decreased  among  our  fishing  population. 

Improved  h^bours ;  fixity  of  tenure,  where  outlay  is  con- 
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templated  by  the  tenant ;  and  proper  police  arrangements  in 
the  fishing  villages,  will  soon  be  followed  by  commodious^  com- 
fortable, and  healthy  dwellings.  Progress  in  this  respect  is 
unquestionably  at  the  root  of  moral  not  less  than  physical 
improvement.  Cleanliness  is  akin  to  godliness.  The  teaching 
of  religion,  all-powerful  as  the  highest  motive  to  human  action, 
is  successful  in  no  small  degree  in  proportion  to  the  progress  of 
sanitary  science.  The  diffusion  of  the  principles  w^hich  govern 
that  science,  and  their  practical  application  amongst  a  class  of 
the  community  deserving  of  our  strongest  interest  and  solici- 
tude,  and  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  an  important  contri- 
bution to  the  national  resources,  are  therefore  worthy  of 
prominent  attention  and  exhaustive  discussion  at  any  congress 
of  social  reformers. 


On  the  Same,     By  Patrick  Jamieson. 

AT  the  outset  of  this  Paper,  I  desire  to  observe  that  the 
sanitary  condition  of  the  fishing  population  presents  no 
startling  problem  for  the  social  reformer  to  solve. 

There  is  no  great  outcry  of  physical  or  moral  degradation 
arising  firom  the  state  of  the  fisherman's  dwelling  and  its  sur- 
roundmgs.  He,  however,  constitutes  a  large  and  increasing 
class  of  the  community :  his  peculiar  position  possibly  prevents 
him  ffom  reaping  all  the  advantages  which  other  classes  in 
the  same  social  scale  have  attained,  or  are  attaining :  his  grega- 
rious habit,  and  at  the  same  time  isolated  position,  leads  us  to 
think  that  a  statement  of  facts  regarding  his  economy  and  a 
discussion  thereupon  may  expose  defects  which  the  fisherman 
and  those  interested  in  him  may  attempt  to  remedy.  If  thus 
we  can  promote  the  material  comfort  of  these  hardy  toilers  of 
the  deep  and  their  dependents,  our  labour  will  not  have  been  in 
Tain. 

In  view  of  this  paper  the  local  secretaries  of  the  Association 
kindly  offered  to  aid  any  enquiries  I  might  desire  to  make 
regarding  fisher  settlements  at  a  distance ;  but  by  restricting 
my  Paper  to  matter  which  came  under  my  own  personal  obser- 
vation, though  the  sphere  was  narrow,  it  appeared  to  me  I 
should  better  serve  the  objects  aimed  at  by  the  Congress  than 
by  laying  before  it  a  classified  mass  of  evidence  giving  a  more 
extensive  view,  but  only  in  outline,  and  with  the  prospect  of 
the  picture  being  still  more  shadowy  from  the  proverbial  un- 
oertainty  of  volunteer  returns. 

I  leave  to  the  ethnologist  and  antiquarian  to  teU  of  the 
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extraction  of  our  north-east  coast  fishermen,  merely  stating  the 
common  opinion  that  they  are  remnants  of  the  Danish  and 
Scandinavian  raids  in  bygone  days. 

The  fisher  community  are  a  race  by  themselves  to  this 
day :  very  rarely  indeed  do  they  intermarry  with  the  neighs 
bouring  population ;  circumstances,  however,  occasioQally  lead 
them  out  of  their  occupation  of  fishermen  and  thus  fuse  them 
with  the  general  population :  many  used  to  go  to  sea  in  tbe 
whaling  expeditions  that  saile<l  and  still  sail  from  the  port  of 
Peterhead,  leading  those  who  did  so  to  form  different  habits  of 
life  ;  their  caste,  so  to  speak,  was  broken  up  and  they  formed 
connections,  matrimonial  and  otherwise,  with  the  neighbouring 
townspeople,  so  that  there  are  many  in  Peterhead  who  have 
a  drop  of  codlin  blood,  as  it  is  called,  in  their  veins ;  and  I  mr- 
self  am  an  illustration  of  this  divergence  from  the  rule  of  fisher 
intermarriage,  my  maternal  grandfather  having  been  one  of 
those  who  took  to  the  whales  instead  of  the  herrings.     Fusion 
with  the  general  population,  as  we  see,  occurs  to  a  small  extent 
in  those  towns  where  there  is  a  fishing  suburb,  possibly  the 
town  itself  has  become  developed  from  a  fishing  village.    In 
the  fishing  villages  proper  which  line  the  north-eastern  sea- 
board of  Scotland — and  between  the  Forth  and  the  Spey  there 
are  over  fifty  of  these — intermarriage  with  the  neighbouring 
population  is  still  more  rare. 

The  village  is  entirely  devoted  to  one  pursuit ;  its  construc- 
tion adapted  for  its  special  requirements.  , 

Until  very  recently  the  fisherman's  house  consisted  of  one 
uniform  type,  and  although  for  various  reasons,  within  these 
last  few  years,  variety  of  architecture  has  been  introduced,  in 
describing  these  dwellings  I  shall  adhere  to  the  form  which 
still  is  by  far  the  most  common. 

Viewed  externally  the  fisherman's  house  is  a  small  cottage 
30  feet  long,  by  16  feet  broad,  and  the  side  walls  are  seldom 
above  7  feet  high.     Tiles  not  slates  usually  cover  the  roof. 

I  find  by  reference  to  an  old  contract  that  a  Superior  in 
granting  feus  stipulated  for  the  erection  of  *  ane  sufilicient  stane 
sclaitit  hous  twentie-four  foot  of  length  and  sixteen  foot  of  breid 
in  sic  place  as  sail  be  fundin  maist  cumlie  for  the  decoratioun 
of  the  burgh.' 

Entering  by  a  door  in  the  centre  of  the  house  we  find  our- 
selves in  a  passage  facing  either  a  door  of  a  small  closet,  or  a 
narrow  staircase,  or  an  upright-trap  stair.  To  our  right  and 
left  are  the  doors  of  the  two  apartments  into  which  the  house 
is  divided.  The  length  of  the  passage  is  about  8  feet,  and  its 
width  about  3  feet.     Passing  into  one  of  these  apartments  we 
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find  it  nsed,  not  only  as  the  kitchen  of  the  establishment,  but 
alflo  for  all  general  purposes,  and  frequently  it  is  turned  into  a 
washing-house  as  well,  while  in  wet  weather  the  important 
process  of  baiting  the  lines  is  conducted  in  it.  Sometimes  the 
floor  is  mud,  but  generally  it  is  paved  with  square  brick  slabs, 
mnd  more  rarely  with  Caithness  slate. 

The  furniture  consists  of  a  *  dais,'  *  a  species  of  wooden 
aofa,  haying  a  small  table  which  is  attached  in  the  middle  to  the 
back  support  and  moves  on  a  pivot,  so  that  it  can  be  folded 
aside  or  brought  across  the  seat  according  to  requirement :  a 
table  at  one  of  the  windows ;  a  seaman's  chest,  which  is  very 
Berviceable,  as  it  answers  the  double  purpose  of  a  chair  and  a 
wardrobe ;  a  dresser,  and  above  it  a  bench,  on  which  is  ranged 
in  immense  quantity  of  crockery.  On  the  walls  are  hung 
discs  of  crockery-ware,  in  imitation  of  pictures,  containing  re- 
presentations of  ships,  or  bearing  moral  and  religious  mottoes,  of 
which  *  Prepare  to  meet  thy  God  '  is  the  most  frequent.  The 
Sahers  are  also  fond  of  adorning  their  walls  with  framed  prints 
in  brilliant  colours,  and  of  these  a  Christ  with  the  burning 
^sacred)  heart  is  a  very  common  specimen.  The  kitchen  is  not 
lathed  and  plastered,  but  simply  has  whitewash  freely  applied 
to  the  stone  and  lime  wall.  It  is  open  to  the  rafters,  thus 
exposing  the  joists,  which  are  utilised  in  winter  for  sustaining 
lurge  dried  fish  and  the  herring  nets ;  of  these  latter  about 
twenty  or  thirty  arc  here  stowed  away  rolled  up  secundum  artem. 

Except  in  the  *  best  room  '  lath  and  plaster  are  very  rarely 
used ;  the  partitioning  of  the  house  is  all  done  with  wood. 
The  inner  wall  of  the  passage  already  described  forms  the 
•  foot '  of  the  beds  of  each  apartment,  and  these  generally  are 
back  to  back,  or  have  a  small  dark  closet  intervening.  The  bed 
in  the  kitchen  has  its  front  on  a  line  with  the  door ;  is  closed 
in  on  three  sides,  and  I  might  say  on  four,  and  is  also  boarded 
over  above.  The  open  space  in  front  is  diminished  as  far  as 
practicable.  From  the  floor  to  the  top  of  the  bed  the  measure- 
ment is  about  6  feet  From  the  floor  to  the  surface  of  the 
mattress  is  about  3^  feet,  leaving  only  2^  feet  to  accommodate 
the  sleepers  and  their  blankets,  which  are  not  few.  The  hori- 
zontal space  affording  access  to  the  bed  is  about  5  feet.  The 
diflSculties  encountered  during  surgical  and  obstetrical  opera- 
tions with  a  bed  like  this  may  be  readily  conceived,  and  the 
impurity  of  the  air  during  the  continuance  of  the  illness  re- 

'  *I)eeoe,'  a  Scotch  word  for  the  seat  of  the  fanner  and  his  wife,  in  the 
Idtehen  when  the  whole  household  took  their  meals  there.  Jamieson's  Scottish 
IXetionary  giyes  it  thus : — Deis,  Dess,  Deas,  Dais.  It  appears  to  be  derived 
from  the  French  word  Dais. 
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quires  no  further  demonstration  than  the  bare  enumeration  of 
these  facts.  Frequently  have  I  directed  an  attendant  to  paai 
to  the  back  part  of  the  bed,  there  to  brandish  a  towel  vigor- 
ously round  her  head  till  the  stagnant  air  was  swept  out 

In  cases  of  continued  and  serious  illness,  however,  it  is  tlie 
common  practice  to  introduce  an  iron  bedstead  or  make  a 
shake-down  on  the  floor. 

In  addition  to  the  bed  already  described  sometimes  then 
are  other  dormitories  here  for  the  juveniles  of  the  family. 
Between  the  front  of  the  bed  and  the  kitchen  door  then 
appears  to  be  a  small  closet ;  peep  in,  however,  and  you  viD 
discover  a  little  crib,  whose  occupants  lie  at  right  angles  to 
those  resting  in  the  bed,  and  the  youngsters  lie  here  packed  ii 
closely  as  herrings  in  a  barreL 

The  other  apartment,  unless  the  family  be  large,  or  in  tlie 
event  of  sickness,  is  seldom  used  except  as  a  bedroom ;  some 
little  style  is  generally  adopted  here.  Besides  the  bed  situated 
similarly  to  that  in  the  kitchen,  we  have  the  mahogany  cheit 
of  drawers ;  the  table  in  the  centre  of  the  room  ;  the  chimnej- 
piece  ornaments,  mostly  china-ware  ;  the  highly-coloured  priots 
hung  on  the  wnlls.  Fixed  up  in  a  corner  is  a  glass  cupboardi 
in  which  the  best  tea  service  of  the  house  is  exposed  to  view; 
the  floor  is  wooden,  sanded,  or,  much  more  rarely,  covered 
with  a  piece  of  red  painted  wax-clotK  I  do  not  think  I  ever 
saw  carpet  in  a  fisherman's  house. 

In  most  of  the  older  houses  the  window  sashes,  if  made  to 
open,  remained  close  from  disuse.  Ventilation  is  easily  and 
frequently  supplied  in  the  most  primitive  fashion — that  of 
seldom  having  the  doors  shut,  so  that  the  draught  between 
the  door  and  the  fireplace  obviates  the  difiliculty  of  the  he^ 
metically-closed  windows.  The  bedroom  acconunodation  of 
the  fisherman's  house  is,  without  doubt,  by  far  too  limited  to 
suit  the  requirements  of  a  large  family  ;  the  fisherman  marries 
€arly,  and  is  proverbially  prolific. 

Many  shifts  are  adopted,  some  novel  in  the  extreme,  to 
maintain  a  proi>er  separation  of  the  sexes  during  the  hours  of 
rest,  but  the  scanty  space  available  puts  a  severe  strain  upon 
propriety  and  even  decency. 

Many  a  tradesman  is  not  a  whit  better  circumstanced ;  but 
that,  of  course,  is  no  reason,  in  considering  how  the  fisherman'! 
dwelling  can  be  improved,  for  overlooking  or  condoning  sad 
an  important  element  in  his  economy.  A  fishing  viluige  is 
often  built  in  a  long  row  parallel  with  the  beach,  but  as  fre- 
quently no  regular  plan  is  adopted,  the  houses  being  dropped 
down,  as  it  were,  at  random.     In  some  places  the  nature  c^tbe 
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Wrotind  determines  the   plan,  as   at    Colliestoo  (north  of   the 
Ythan),  where  a  lofty  clift'  rises  abruptly  from  the  beach  ;  the 
liouses  are  built  in  terraces,  in  its  face,  one  alwve  the  other. 
At  Whinny 'fold   the    village    lies  on  the  summit  of  a  rockj 
'which  springs  perpendicularly  from  the  Rca  70  ft,  or  80  ft.     At 
Pennan,  on  the  Banffshire  coast,  the  hamlet  nestles  at  the  foot 
of  a  beetling  crag  200  ft,  high,  and  so  close  to  the  rock  are  the 
bouses,  that  some  of  them  contain  apartments  excavated  from 
the  cliff.     But  all  the  villages  before  the  days  of  railways  had 
their  mussel   middens,  so    called   from    the  number  of  these 
€mpty  bivalves  with  which  tliey  were  strewed.     Here  hiy  the 
decaying  entrails  of  fish  whicli    had   been  prepared    for    the 
market^  and  frequently  also  some  of  the  finest  fish  the  sea 
produces,  such  as  the  tnrbot»  was  flung  entire  upon  the  mussel 
midden,  because  not  wanted  for  home  consumption,  and  there 
being  no   means    of   transit    to    the    great   fresh-fish   market. 
Xow,  however,  when  the  large  fish  are  brought  ashore  they  are 
immediately   gutted   (eviscerated),  and    the   entrails  placed  in 
'  barrels  for  removal,  within  at  least  a  couple  of  days*  by  people 
who  find  it  profitable  to  make  merchandise  of  them.     Hence 
we  have  only  now  to  consider  the  disposition  of  the  ordinary 
J  refuse.     This  in  a  fishing  suburb  of  a  burgh  is  a  matter  ot 
police  arrangement,  and,  as  far  as  I  have  observed,  is  not  carried 
out  in  a  manner  calculated  to  improve  the  comfort  of  the  inhabi- 
I  taots.    Each  morning  a  pail  containing  tlie  refuse  is  carried  to  a 
certain  appointed  place,  when  it  is  removed  by  the  scavengers. 
How    those  pails   are  disposed  of  in  the  intermediate  time  1 
<^4nnot  tell,  but  certainly  there  must   be  many  curious  shifts 
dade  in  and  about  these  small  houses  to  prevent  them  becoming 
m  intolerable  nuisance.     In  many  of  the  villages  there  is  th^- 
Usual  ash-pit  and   water-closet  close  behind  the  house,  some- 
times covered  in  by  willows,  which   are  grown  extensively  for 
ithe   manufacture  of  creels   and   baskets,  but  more  commonly 
beaqkosed  to    view  ;  when  the  village  assumes    the    form   of  st 
P<]iiare   it   is  not   uncommon   for  a  huge  unsightly  ash-pit  to 
foccnpy  its  centre.   Sometimes  there  is  a  large  latrine  at  a  littJL' 
klistance  from  the  village.     However  defective  the    sanitary 
jsfeurroundings  of  a  fishing  \iUage  are,  the  mischief  they  might 
I  inflict  is   reduced  to  a  minimum  by  the  diminutive  height  of 
itiie  housed,  and  the  frequent  open  spaces  between  theui  per- 

il  mittiug  the  free  play  of  the  ever  fresh  sea-breezes.  Of  late 
yCMB  that  great  branch  of  industry,  the  herring  fishery,  has 
y^een  concentrated  where  harbour  accommodation  permits  its 
t>^bg  carried  on  with  efficiency.  It  is  l>eside  the  question  to 
«^niark  upon  the  reasons  which  necessitate  this  ;  we  simply 
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state  the  fact  that  an  immense  influx  of  fishermen  with  thdr 
families  takes  place  into  several  towns  on  the  north-east  sea- 
board of  Scotland,  notably  Peterhead  and  Fraserburgh^and  these 
remain  in  residence  from  the  middle  of  July  to  die  middle  of 
September.     The  population  of  Peterhead,  roughly  stated,  ii 
about  10,000,  and  to  this,  on  the  advent  of  the  fishers,  is  added 
5,000  more,  so  that  house-room  has  to  be  provided  for  half  ii 
many  more  as  there  are  inhabitants  in  ordinary.     It  is  a  great 
mystery  how  all  these  people  manage  to  get  roofs  above  their 
heads,  until  one  passes  in  and  out  amongst  them.     The  hooMi 
standing  vacant  previous  to  the  arrival  of  tlie  fishers  are  so  few 
as  not  to  be  worth  taking  into  consideration ;  a  house  for  the 
working  classes,  in  course  of  erection,  if  it  has  got  a  roof, 
floors,  windows,  and  partitions,  is  ready  for  their  reception; 
the  want  of  doors  and  lath  and  plaster  forms  no  barrier  to  its 
being  inhabited,  and  every  room  is  soon  filled  with  a  fisher 
family.     A  good  washing-house  is  considered   a  comfortable 
abode,  and  a  sail-maker's  loft  will  accommodate  half-a-doieii 
families,  their  sea-chests   and  nets  forming  the  only  divisum 
between  the  neighbours.     In  such  a  place  the  windows  are  not 
glazed,   but    have   simply    wooden    shutters   pivoted  in  the 
middle ;  these  are  flung  open  during  the  day  and  closed  in  at 
night. 

But  the  great  mass  of  this  surplus  population  is  taken  into 
houses  already  inhabited.  Many  of  the  native  fishers  sublet 
one  of  their  two  apartments,  and  thus  during  the  herring 
fishery  two  families  instead  of  one  occupy  the  houses  already 
described.  Many  of  the  townspeople  whose  residence  consists 
of  a  room  and  an  attic,  retire  to  the  upper  storey,  and  there, 
cribbed  and  confined,  try  to  exist  while  their  room  is  filled  to 
overflowing  by  the  incomers.  Thus  are  disposed  the  fi6he^ 
men  who  bring  their  families  along  with  them  during  the 
season.  A  large  class  of  the  strangers  has  yet  to  be  accounted 
for ;  these  are  the  hired  men  who  complete  the  crew  of  the 
boats,  and  the  women  who  assist  in  curing  the  fish — gutters, 
they  are  called.  They  are  mostly  Highlanders  from  the  west 
coast  and  adjacent  islands.  If  the  fisher  families  are  crowded, 
the  Highlanders  are  still  more  compactly  arranged.  Some 
poor  widow  furbishes  up  a  garret  with  shake-down  beds  or 
with  bedsteads  hardly  worth  the  name,  and  entertains  as  many 
as  can  possibly  be  packed  into  it  The  overcrowding  here  is 
sometimes  very  terrible,  and  were  it  not  that  many  of  these 
tenements  are  not  particularly  air-tight,  epidemic  disease  would 
certainly  be  more  rife  than  it  is.  Fortunately  when  disease 
does  show  itself,  no  matter  in  what  form^  the  lodging-house  is 
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deserted  by  all  save  the  sick  imnate,  so  terrified  are  the  High- 
landers at  infectious  maladies,  and  thus  the  spread  of  them  is 
ao  far  prevented.  Although  house  proprietors  in  the  long  run 
mostly  reap  the  advantage  which  the  people  who  sublet  seek 
to  gain,  yet  the  OTercrowding  is  not  altogether  an  unmixed  evil, 
since  those  who  intend  to  sublet  usually  take  more  commodious 
premises  than  they  would  naturally  do,  and  thus  secure  for 
themselves  during  ten  months  of  the  year  greater  acconmioda- 
tion  and  thereby  increased  comfort.  Of  course  it  is  not  so 
with  the  fishers,  with  whom  we  have  more  properly  to  do :  no 
defence  can  be  ofiered  for  their  overcrowding,  except  that,  other 
house  accommodation  being  to  a  certain  extent  limited,  some  (^ 
the  strangers  unless  accommodated  by  their  local  brethren 
would  have  no  roof  to  cover  them  at  all. 

I  have  observed  that  scrofula  is  a  disease  very  prevalent 
among  the  young  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  a  family  of 
young  children  crowded  up  in  a  small  garret  with  perhaps  only 
a  skylight  on  the  roof  during  these  two  months  become  its 
victims  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  if  no  such  provoking 
cause  existed.  Fortunately  the  season  of  the  year  during 
which  this  overcrowding  occurs  is,  on  the  whole,  about  the 
mildest  we  have  :  doors  and  windows  are  freely  thrown  open, 
and  currents  of  fresh  air  replace  the  rapidly  exhausted  oxygen  : 
the  adults,  except  the  men  who  have  been  at  sea  all  ni^ht,  are 
out-of-doors  at  their  laborious  avocations,  and  the  children, 
even  the  tiniest  of  them,  swarm  the  streets.  Overcrowding  is 
thus  so  far  obviated,  but  still  at  times  great  danger  is  incurred 
when  a  succession  of  stormy  nights  prevents  the  boats  from 
going  to  sea,  the  industry  is  at  a  standstill,  and  bad  weather 
continuing  through  the  day  the  great  surplus  population  are 
confined  within  doors  or  crowd  the  public-houses.  It  is  very 
difiScult  to  say  what  can  be  done  in  mitigation  or  removal  of 
this  moral  and  material  outcome  of  our  civilization.  If  we 
appeal  to  the  fishers  themselves,  they  say,  *  What  can  we  do  ? 
we  must  have  house-room:'  if  to  those  who  take  them  in,  the 
answer  is  given,  '  We  find  it  profitable' — at  all  events  they  think 
so :  if  to  those  whose  capital  is  engaged  in  preparing  the  fish 
for  the  market,  they  tell  us  it  is  no  business  of  theirs  to  find 
houses  for  the  fishermen  :  if  to  the  municipal  authorities,  ^  No 
funds  '  is  the  reply.  Like  many  other  things,  the  system  has 
gradually  assumed  its  gigantic  proportions  almost  unnoticed,  or 
jf  by  some  observed,  is  passed  over  on  the  ground  that  what  is 
everybody's  business  becomes  nobody's  business.  It  is  easy  to 
point  out  this  defective  sanitary  condition  of  the  fishing  popu- 
lation, but  very  difficult  to  indicate  the  means  of  improvinir  it. 
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When  a  town  has  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  suddenlj 
increased  by  one-half^  and  no  corresponding  house  accommodap 
tion  to  oifer^  it  appears  to  me  that  private  enterprise  cannot  be 
trusted  to  meet  the  emergency ;  the  inhabitants  themsdves^ 
represented  by  their  municipal  rulers,  should  take  on  hand  the 
solution  of  the  question.     They  are  the  interested  partifiB :  the 
whole  community  suifers  in  person  and  in  pocket  mien  the  evil 
effects  of  overcrowding  exhibit  themselves.     Hence  a  vigorooi 
display  of  home  rule  would  be  not  only  judicious^  but,  I  think, 
efficacious,  in  promoting  the  desired  object.     There  is  a  sectioii 
in  the  Public  Health  Act^  which  permits  regulations  being 
made  for  fixing  the  number  of  persons  who- may  occupy  a 
house  or  a  part  of  a  house  which  is  let  in  lodgings  or  occupied 
by  members  of  more  than  one  family ;  for  the  registration  and 
inspection  of  such  houses,  and  for  enforcing  sanitary  provisions 
in  them.     The  law  is  distinct :  no  ambiguity  can  prevent  its 
enforcement :  with  the  constituted  authorities,  then,  the  diffi* 
culty  vanishes  thus  far,  that  they  can  prevent  overcrowding; 
but  what  are  they  to  do  with  the  surplus  thousand  or  two 
whom  this  regard  for  sanitation  renders  houseless  ?     Let  the 
desired  accommodation  be  provided  by  the  erection  on  a  suit- 
able stance  of  long  rows  of  iron  houses,  each  suitable  for  a 
family  ;  let  the  iron  be  manufactured  in  such  a  way  as  to  allow 
the  component  i)arts  of  the  building  to  be  united  and  disunited 
with  facility.     On  the  approach  of  the  fishing  season  erect  the 
houses,  at  its  termination  dismantle  them.     The  rents  from 
these  houses  must  nearly  balance  the  expenditure,  but  even  if 
the  community  sustained  a  pecuniary  loss  by  the  venture,  it 
has  effected  a  capital  assurance  against  the  heavy   pecuniary 
fine   and  the   loss   of   able-bodied    workers   which   epidemic 
disease  too  surely  inflicts. 


DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  William  Hardwicke  (Ck>roner  for  Central  Middlesex)  asked  if 
there  was  any  sanitary  authority  in  Scotland  empowered  to  look  afier 
the  sanitary  matters  referred  to  in  the  Paper. 

Mr.  William  Paul  (Aberdeen)  replied  that  the  Board  of  Healdi 
were  empowered  to  take  cognisance  of  them.  They  had  done  somethings 
but  not  so  much  as  was  necessary. 

Dr.  Hardwicke  suggested  that  something  might  be  done  to  caQ 
the  attention  of  the  Board  of  Health  to  the  subject,  and  appealed  to 
Dr.  Haviland  to  say  if  it  was  not  the  duty  of  the  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  in  England  to  inquire  into,  and  if  necessary  to  take  actioa 

>  Pablic  Health  (Scotland)  Act,  80  and  81  Vict.  c.  101.  s.  44. 
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upon  such  matters.  (Dr  Haviland  replied  that  it  was.)  Might  they 
not  bj  resolution  call  the  attention  of  the  Board  of  Health  to  it,  and 
suggest  that  something  ought  to  be  done  ? 

Mr.  Alexander  Kilgouk  (Aberdeen)  tnentidned  that  in  that  part 
of  the  country  the  Board  cf  Health  was  part  of  the  Parochial  Board, 
over  which  there  was  the  Boaxd  of  Supervision,  who  could  send  down 
an  inspector  to  report  upon  matters  such  as  those  referred  to  in  the 
Paper;  but  the  whole  machinery  was  so  difficult  to  manage,  that  they 
were  practically  dependent  upon  the  locality  for  improvements.  He 
was  proprietor  of  the  village  of  Cove,  and  during  the  last  few  years  ho 
had  built  thirteen  manure  pita  and  five  privies,  for  a  population  living 
in  seventy -seven  houses-  The  pits  were  cleaned  out  every  week,  and 
the  contents  removed  to  a  respectable  distancti  outside  tlie  village. 
They  were  kept  free  from  smell.  There  were  also  drains  in  front 
of  the  houses  which  were  cleaned  weekly,  as  well  as  the  branders.  In 
proof  of  the  good  sanitary  condition  of  Cove,  he  might  mention  that 
Although  in  1*S6G  there  had  been  an  outhTeak  of  cholera  in  a  village 
adjacent,  it  never  reached  Cove  ;  whilst  previous  to  the  improvementa 
there  used  to  be  a  great  many  deaths  from  fever.  He  might  add  that 
must  of  the  fishermen  lived  to  a  very  old  age,  some  to  ninety  years  and 
upwards. 

The  pREsroENT  of  the  Dkpartment  (Mr.  Chadwick   C.B.)  thought 
they  would  find  that  for  Scotland  the  cheapest  material  for  cottage 
conatmction  was  concrete*     The  prices  mentidned  for  cottages  were 
from  120/.  to  150/.    Now  they  had  examples  of  better  construction  in 
the  South  for  8<:)me thing  like  30  per  cent*  less  money.      He  knew  what 
fishing  villages  were  in  the  South,  and  they  appeared  to  be  very  much 
the  same  kind  of  people  here.     He  remembered  a  case  of  cholera  in 
Which  they  were  forced  ^  on  account  of  the  filthy  condition  of  the  place, 
to  tent  them  out,  and  great  trouble  was  experienced   in  keeping  the 
people  fi"om  visiting  the  infected  portion.     However,  he  believed  it 
^ded   in   the  place  being  made  cleaner  than  it  had  ever  been  before, 
He  thought  the  principle  of  retaining  in  the  house  the  refuse  of  the  fish 
•iod  storing  it  up  for  a  time  was  a  great  agricultural  mistake,  and  that 
inrtemf  the  proprietors  should  titilii^e  it  at  once  upon  the  land.      He 
p<rotested  against  the  notitm  that  the  ignorance  of  the  people  was  to  be 
the  measure  of  the  limit  of  improvement ;  but  he  muBt  say  from  what 
he  had  seen  of  the  fishing  populatiou,  that  their  children  were  remark- 
ably fine-looking.    Mr.  Kilgour  had  mentioned  as  a  proof  of  the  healthy 
ootidition  of  Cove,  that  some  of  the  fishermen  there  lived  to  be  over 
tunety  years  of  age.     It  was  an  unexplainnble  phenomenon,  but  never- 
theless he  had  found  centenarians  very  frequently  in  the  foulest  places, 
■o  tllftt  it  was  possible  to  ft>rm  a  very  erroneous  conclusion   froni   thf^ir 
^:3dst«*nce.     The  mean  age  of  death  was  the  proper  standard*     He  was 
^lad  to  find  the  weli-disposed  proprietors  coming  forward  to  look  after 
^hese  things,  and  he  should  look  to  the  proprietors  more  than   to  the 
(feeople  themselves  for  carrying  out  tliis  good  work. 

Mr,  Baldwin  Latiiam,  C.E.  (London),  mentioned  that  Mr.  I^a- 
ceUes,  of  London,  had  brought  out  a  concrete  slab  which  conld  be 
Economically  used  in  the  erection  of  fi»hermen^s  houses.     It  had  the 
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advantage  of  being  portable,  and  in  regard  to  venlilation  was  jjej 
Cottages  built  on  this  principle  could  be  put  up  and  tiiken  down  rapidlj. 
Houses  miglit  be  built  and  put  up  as  conveniently  as  iron  houses  could 
be  built,  but  witb  the  advantage  of  seciuring  good  ventilation,  and  provid- 
ing ugaini^t  damp,  No  better  illustration  of  tlie  advantage  of  a  substance 
like  cement  concrete,  for  building  could  be  found  than  in  regard  to  tlie 
Ufc^e  of  slagi  which  being  quite  impervious,  was  thought  to  be  useful  for 
building  purposes.  But  it  had  been  clearly  shown  that  houses  built  of 
that  matenal  were  remarkably  damp  and  unhealthy,  and  this  was 
caused  by  the  vapc^urs  wliich  iirose  inside  and  condensed  on  the  walla. 
The  use  of  tliiii  material  had  to  be  given  up  on  that  account.  It  ap- 
peared to  bim^  that  these  were  grave  sanitary  defects  in  the  fishermen s 
houses  proposed  by  Mr*  Paul.  The  arrangement  included  a.sh-j>ite  in 
their  very  wor^t  form.  The  rain-water,  filtering  through  these  ash-pits, 
fiften  found  its  way  under  the  bouses,  carrying  with  it  miasma.  When- 
ttvcr  house*^  were  built  on  a  slope,  the  a.sh-pits  ought  to  be  placed  at 
the  front,  and  not  in  the  rear  of  tlie  bourses.  The  real  remedy,  however, 
was  to  carry  ofi'  at  once  the  fa;cal  nmtter  of  the  population  by  a  proper 
system  of  sewerage  He  wan  aware  that  considerable  objection  had 
l»een  taken  to  this,  on  the  ground  that  the  pipes  frequently  got  out  of 
order;  but  this  wa^  owing  to  the  negligence  of  workmen,  who  in 
many  cases  attemi)Led  to  make  the  joints  of  the  pipes  with  clay,  which 
was  perfec'tly  uaeleii^a  when  applied  to  that  purpose.  There  certainly 
had  been  found  some  difficulty  incertiun  plact?s  in  regard  to  the  outfall^ 
but  that  difficulty  could  not  arise  in  those  ti.shing  villages  w^hich  were 
on  the  coast.  When  they  took  into  consideration  the  provision  of  largv 
receptacles  for  faecal  and  other  matter,  and  the  labour  involved  in 
removing  the  contents,  and  compared  the  result  witli  tliat  which  they 
would  obtain  by  water  carriage,  he  was  sure  it  would  be  found  to  be 
more  economical  to  carjy  out  a  perfect  system  rather  than  adopi 
such  a  plan  as  was  shown  on  the  drawings  to  which  their  attentioo  had 
been  called. 

Tlie  President  of  the  Department  suggested  that  an  inspector 
should  be  sent  down  by  the  Local  Government  Board  to  look  at  these 
places,  see  what  was  wanted,  and  what  it  would  cost,  and  that  the 
borrowing  of  money  for  carrying  out  the  work  .should  be  facili- 
tated as  nnieh  as  possible,  lie  ditl  not  believe  anything  was  to  expected 
from  the  people  themselves.  lie  might  mention  that  Mr.  Pell  had 
adopted  a  system  of  liltering  the  sewage  through  osier-beds,  but  he 
must  siiy  that  running  water  had  proved  the  most  e fleet ive  agent  for  the 
removal  of  sewage,  and  he  genenilly  agreed  in  principle  with  what  had 
been  stated  by  Mr.  Lathara  on  that  subject.  Much,  he  thought^  might 
be  done  to  train  people  into  habits  of  cleanliness.  Thus,  the  training 
of  children  in  drill  and  exercises  was  a  very  important  means  of 
enforcing  cleanlinesSj  which  was  a  great  factor  in  sanitiition. 

Dr.  Stevenson  Macadam,  F.K.S.E.  (Edinburgh),  would  be  glad 
of  any  further  information  in  regard  to  the  concrete  whiclj  Mr.  Lathaai 
BUggeeted  might  be  used  for  building  these  Jishermen  s  houses.  He 
koew  that  in  Scotland  *  concrete  '  was  very  dear.  lie  would  also  be 
glad  if  Dr.  Haviland  would  give  them  his  experience  in  regard  to  osier- 
beds  as  a  means  oJ^  purifying  sewage* 
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Dr.  Alfred  Haviland  (Northampton),  in  reply,  stated  that  in 
September  1876,  he  had  occasion  to  investigate  the  cause  of  an  out- 
break of  fever  which  occurred  in  his  district,  and  he  succeeded  in 
tracing  it  to  the  village  of  Moulton.  On  proceeding  there,  he  found 
that  a  new  system  of  purifying  sewage  had  been  adopted  by  means  of 
omer-beds.  Certainly,  the  visit  he  paid  did  not  result  in  his  being 
impressed  in  its  favour,  for  he  found  that  everyone  in  the  neighbourhood 
complained  of  the  smell.  On  going  further  into  particulars  he  found  that 
about  one  and  a  half  acres  of  osier-beds  took  the  sewage  of  about  8,000 
persons.  He  had  heard  a  good  deal  of  this  osier-bed  of  Moulton,  and 
he  believed  Mr.  Pell  was  the  father  of  the  plan.  He  was  very  much 
surprised  a  few  days  ago  to  read  an  article  written  by  a  friend  of  his, 
Dr.  Buck,  in  explanation  of  the  system.  He  said  the  affluent  water 
flowed  out  as  clear  as  ciystal,  and  was  free  from  sewage  contamination. 
He,  Dr.  Haviland,  visited  the  place  after  reading  that  article;  he  saw  the 
affluent  yrater,  and  the  influent  sewage ;  and  he  came  to  the  conclusion 
that,  as  carried  out  at  Moulton,  osier-beds  were  an  utter  failure,  that  a 
lai^e  portion  of  the  sewage  really  went  into  the  water  courses,  and  he 
should  be  compelled  to  advise  his  people  to  take  proceedings  against  the 
district  for  the  pollution  of  the  water  courses  in  his  own  district.  It 
had  been  said  that  the  osiers  would  sell  for  a  large  sum  ;  all  he  could 
say  was,  that  he  had  been  told  by  one  person  that  he  would  not  take 
them  at  all,  for  they  were  a  poor  lot.  The  Marquis  of  Northampton, 
in  a  conversation  with  him  (Dr.  Haviland),  mentioned  that  he  wished 
to  carry  out  the  system  at  Donnington,  and  that  he  proposed  to  do  so 
in  such  a  manner  as  would  insure  success  if  osiers  would  do  what  it 
was  stated  they  were  capable  of  doing.  He  replied  that  he  would  be 
glad  to  reserve  his  judgment  upon  the  general  question.  But  one 
thing  was  certain,  that  the  osier-beds  at  Moulton  were  an  utter  failure, 
and  he  was  never  more  surprised  in  his  life  than  when  ho  saw  an 
article  in  the  *  Sanitary  Kecord  '  praising  the  system.  Osier-beds,  if 
they  were  to  be  a  success,  must  be  well  and  properly  attended  to,  and 
inust  undergo  the  same  supervision  as  the  best  regulated  sewage  farm. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Collins  (London)  would  not  have  addressed  the  section 
on  this  subject  but  for  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Baldwin  Latham  on  iron 
houses.  He  thought  it  might  have  escaped  the  recollection  of  that 
gentleman  that  these  houses  were  not  intended  to  be  of  a  per- 
manent character.  Indeed,  one  of  the  chief  advantages  alleged  in  favour 
of  these  iron  houses  was  that  they  could  ejisily  be  taken  down  and  put  up 
again  when  required.  He  thought  they  had  not  often  such  a  simple 
and  practical  solution  of  what  appeared  to  be  a  very  serious  difficulty. 
There  were  many  buildings  of  that  kind  in  the  metropolis,  which  for 
church  and  school  pui*poses  were  open  for  most  part  of  the  day.  He  had 
never  yet  heard  of  any  injurious  effects  arising  from  their  use,  and  he 
did  not  think  that  engineers  would  have  any  difficulty  in  providing  by 
ventilation  against  the  little  dampness  arising  from  tlie  want  of  porosity 
in  the  material  of  the  building.  He  should  be  sorry  if  the  excellent 
suggestion  made  in  the  Paper  should  be  neutralised  by  the  high 
authority  of  Mr.  Latham.  He  had  had  his  attention  very  frequently 
drawn  to  the  manner  in  which  joints  were  made  in  the  sewage  pipes. 
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He  recommended  that,  after  cementing  tlie  joints^  a  water  preasuro 
should  be  employed  to  ascertain  if  the  same  were  quite  tight.  Then 
he  also  took  care  that  the  foundxition  was  properly  concreted.  He  wan 
very  much  pleased  w^ith  the  system  of  drainage  for  fishing  villagea 
described  by  Mr.  Kilgour,  and  thought  it  a  very  good  one.  If  they 
adopted  a  close  drain  he  did  not  think  it  would  work  as  well,  for  in  the 
system  proposed  the  inspector  could  see  whether  or  not  it  was  perfectly 
deansed*  Bad  closets  were,  he  considered,  very  unsatisfactory ;  i£  tho 
bye-lawB  were  put  in  force,  which  had  been  published  by  the  Local 
Government  Board,  no  house,  whether  fii^hernian's  or  otherwise,  would 
be  allowed  to  be  inhabited  unless  it  was  properly  built.  They  reqiiired 
one  sanitary  law  applicable  to  the  whole  kingdom,  and  if  proper  rjir© 
waa  taken  in  carrying  it  out,  they  Tvould  see  an  improvement  not  only 
in  the  cottages  of  fishermen  but  also  in  the  dwellings  of  the  rich. 

Dr.  KoBERT    Beveridge  (Aberdeen)  said  no  doubt,  in   regard   to 
fishermen^s  dwellings^  a  great  diificuUy  was  that  special  provision  had 
to  be  made  for  a  very  small  portion  of  the  year.    Mr,  Paul  had  brought 
out  very  well  the  improvements  which  had  taken  place  of  late  yeais, 
both  io   the   houses  and  the  habits  of  tlie  fishing  population  of  that 
part  of   the   country,  by  which   they  had    become   richer  and  more 
healthy  •    but   he   rather   suggested    that  finality   had  been  reached. 
Now    he   (Dr.    Beveridge)   must   express    the   opinion    that    a«    yet 
they  came  far  short  of     what   was  required*      A   house,    measuring 
over  walls  40  feet  long,  20  feet  wiile^  and   10  feet  high^  was  looked 
upon  as  one  of  the  best  for  a  family  of  eight  persons.     That  repre- 
sented a  cubic  s|)ace  of  not  more   than  from    600  to  700   feet  each 
person,  allowance  lieing  made  for  walla  and  pirtitions;  and  when  they 
came  down  to  the  smaller  cottages,  there  was  not  more  than  400  to  500 
cubic  tcet  each  person.     This  might  certiiinly   do   if  they  were  kept 
constantly  open,  but  when  they  came  to  pack  twice  that  number  into 
them,  as  tbey  did  during  the  herring  season,  it  became  a  very  serious 
matter.      During  the  herring  season  such   villages  as   Buckie   were 
almost  empty,  and  such  towns  as  Fraserburgh  and  Peterhead  wera  so 
fidl,  that  as  much  as  5/.,  for  the  season  of  eight  or  ten  weeks,  would  be 
charged  to  strangers  for  the  use  of  one  end  of  a  fisherman's  hons<>^ 
and  the  cubic  space  for  each  person  came  down  to  from  200  to  300 
cubic  feet*     Attempts  had  been  made  to  erect  temporary  places^  but  tt 
would  be  requisite  to  make  a  much  more  steady  effort  before  the  re» 
quiremonts  of  the  situation  ^vere  met*     He  waa  very  sorry  to  hear  from 
Mr.  PauFs  Paper ,  that  of  ail  the  fishing  villages  that  belonging  to  or  in 
Aberdeen  was  about  the  worst  on  the  coast.     He  tliought  it  would  not 
be  a  bad  thing  if  a  representation  on  the  subject  were  given  from  that 
department  to  the  Town  Council,  who  were  not  only  the  local  authority ^ 
but  also  the  proprietors  of  the  houses.     It  appeared  to  him  that  they 
failed  very  much  in  their  duty  -when  they  allowed  these  houses  to  be  in 
the  condition  described  by  Mr.  Paul, 

Mr.  Alexandeu  MacPhail  (Aberdeen)  thought  the  fisliing  popu- 
lation were  not  so  much  to  blame  for  the  bad  sanitary  condition 
of  tlie  villagea  as  those  in  authority.  Thus  in  the  case  of  their  own 
city  (Aberdeen)  their  mimiclpal  authorities  were  proprietors   of  the 
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Fisher's  Square  at  Footdee,  and  if  the  Aberdeen  prison  was  allowed  to 
get  into  the  same  condition  as  the  houses  in  that  district,  there  would 
be  a  Government  inquiry  immediately.  The  fact  was,  the  municipal 
authorities  had  an  interest  in  keeping  up  the  filth,  for  the  middens 
were  coining  comers,  or  mimicipal  mints  where  money  was  made  for 
the  manure  collectors.  In  some  villages  the  sanitary  condition  was  very 
bad.  The  fishermen's  cottages  were  built  by  themselves  upon  land 
which  was  rented  at  firom  208.  to  SOs,  a  year,  and  the  landowner 
retained  the  power  of  turning  them  out  at  the  end  of  each  year.  He 
thought  this  was  a  matter  of  which  some  notice  should  be  taken.  He 
mentioned  that  the  village  of  Buchanhaven  was  in  a  very  good  sanitaiy 
condition.  The  holders  had  a  tenancy  of  from  fifty  to  ninety  years.  The 
proprietor  took  an  interest  in  the  village,  and  the  drainage  was  better 
than  anything  on  the  coast  Within  a  mile  of  it  there  was  the  village  of 
Roanheads,  which  was  under  the  control  of  the  municipal  authority  of 
Peterhead.  He  did  not  know  a  worse  case  than  this  village  presented. 
Aberdeen  was  bad,  but  Roanheads  was  very  much  worse.  The  autho- 
rities  simply  n^lected  their  duty.  The  authorities  of  Aberdeen  and 
Peterhead  had  as  much  right  to  keep  Footdee  and  Roanheads  in  good 
condition  as  any  other  portion  of  the  mimicipalities  they  had  charge  of. 
Notwithstanding  what  had  been  stated  as  to  the  fishermen's  dwellings, 
and  the  many  drawbacks  to  morality  which  surroimded  them,  the  fish- 
ing population  were  a  most  virtuous  race.  Illegitimacy  was  scarcely 
known  amongst  them,  and  many  of  the  other  vices  prevalent  in  ordinary 
society  unheard  of.  He  might  say  in  conclusion  that  some  of  the  pro- 
prietors had  recognised  the  necessity  of  removing  temptation  fi-om  the 
way  of  the  fishermen,  and  in  some  cases  they  had  used  their  power  with 
the  Justices  of  the  Peace  who  were  the  licensing  authority,  or  their  own 
as  proprietors,  to  remove  the  public-houses  out  of  the  fishing  village?, 
and  that  had  resulted  in  very  great  advantage  to  the  fishermen  ;  and 
wherever  the  drink  trade  was  prohibited  the  fishermen  were  very 
grateful. 

The  President  of  the  Departjient  said  there  was  no  better  known 
principle  in  sanitation,  than  that  nature  abhorred  stagnation.  If  they 
cultivated  these  osiers  at  all  they  must  beware  of  stagnation,  for  it 
might  produce  very  serious  mischief  There  were  many  points  con- 
nected with  sewage  which  appeared  small,  and  which  probably  on  that 
account  it  was  very  difficult  to  get  people  to  imderstand  and  apply.  He 
could  point  out  large  districts  where  the  joints  of  sewage  pipes  had 
been  connected  with  clay,  and  where  fevers  were  the  consequence  until 
they  were  pulled  up  and  a  proper  flow  produced.  Mr.  Rawlinson 
strongly  approved  and  recommended  an  asphalted  joint  brought  out  by 
Doultons.     He  repeated,  the  great  thing  was  to  avoid  stagnation. 
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The  Present  State  of  Houae  Accommodation  in  Rural  District** 
Can  its  evils  be  remedied/  By  Dr.  Stevenson  Mac- 
ADAM,  F.Il,S.E.,  Lecturer  on  Chemistry,  Edinburgh* 

nillE  special  question,  when  taken  in  its  full  sense,  is  a  very 
X  wide  subject,  ami  equally  concerns  architects,  medical 
men,  proprietors,  tenant-fajTuers  and  labourers,  as  well  as 
chemists.  At  present,  I  have  arranged  with  the  Executive 
Committee  that  I  should  discuss  the  chemical  bearings  of  the 
question,  and  I  purpose  considering  them  in  a  much  more 
special  w^ay  than  has  heretofore  been  done  at  meetings  of  the 
Congress,  believing  that  if  we  can  get  a  firm  hold  of  the 
chemical  factors  on  which  healthy  houses  depend,  the  use  or 
application  of  these  factors  in  the  construction  of  suitable 
houses  will  not  be  difficult.  Indeed,  at  the  very  threshold  of 
the  subject,  the  chemist  ought  to  supply  this  specific  informa- 
tioa. 

If  the  home  of  the  family  were  merely  required  to  afford  pro- 
tection from  the  iveathcr,  then  a  simple  box  might  sutfice,  and 
when  the  requirements  of  the  supply  of  daily  food  and  night 
sleep  are  taken  into  account,  scarcely  more  room  would  be 
absolutely  necessary,  and  were  these  all  the  demands  ujron  the 
house,  then  a  few  square  feet  of  floor  surface  would  be  every- 
thing that  was  needed,  where,  during  the  day,  we  might  get 
standing^  or  sittiufj  room,  and  at  nio-ht,  have  lyintj  down  or 
sleeping  room,  with  little  more  relative  space  than  herrings  in 
a  barrel,  or  packages  of  merchandise  in  a  store.  Now  such 
will  not  do,  because  shelter,  and  food  (in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  the  term),  and  sleep — in  short,  mere  elbow  room — are  not 
all  or  even  the  principal  requisites  in  a  home,  for  the  house 
must  at  the  f?ame  time  yield  air  supply  or  air  food, 

TliLs  air  supply  is  at  the  very  root  or  foundation  of  all 
theory  and  all  practice  as  to  the  remedy  of  the  evils  of  the 
admittedly  defective  state  of  house  accommodation  in  rural  and 
other  districts ;  and  when  once  we  can  indoctrinate  proprietors 
and  occupiers  as  well  as  architects  and  builders  with  precise 
knowledge  of  the  air  supjdy  or  air  factor,  we  may  be  hopeful 
that  everyone  will  see  the  necessity  for  complying  with  the 
necessary  requirements. 

The  importance  of  the  air  factor  in  house  accommodatioii 
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may  be  judged  of  from  the  following  fact^  that  an  adult  man 
each  day  inspires  and  expires  about  1^000^000  cubic  inches  of 
air,  being  more  than  500  cubic  feet,  or  fully  3,000  gallons. 
This  amount  is  so  large  that  it  would  require  a  box  10  feet 
long,  10  feet  broad,  and  5  feet  high  to  contain  it,  or  if  placed 
in  common  quart  bottles,  it  would  fill  fully  18,000.  That  is 
the  quantity  which  an  adult  man  actually  breathes  in  and  out 
during  every  twenty-four  hours,  and  when  reduced  to  the  pro« 
portion  per  hour,  we  have  fully  20  cubic  feet,  or  120  gallons,  or 
700  quart  bottles.  Of  course,  this  quantity  of  air  is  not  required 
all  at  once,  and  it  is  not  necessary  that  it  should  all  be  obtained, 
when  required,  in  the  house,  as  during  the  day  men  and  women 
and  children  are  more  or  less  in  the  open  air,  and  at  all  times 
there  is  more  or  less  interchange  of  air  between  the  house  and 
the  external   atmosphere.     But  the   above  amounts   are   the 

Eroportions  of  air  required  by  an  adult  man  during  the  day  and 
our,  wherever  the  air  is  obtained  from,  and  certainly  during 
the  time  of  sleep  or  for  about  eight  hours  the  supply  must  be 
got  from  the  house.  Adult  women  require  somewhat  less  than 
uie  proportion  for  men,  and  children  still  less,  so  that  we  may 
take  an  average  of  300  cubic  feet  as  the  air  breathed  per 
day  by  each  member  of  the  household. 

The  quantity  of  air  inspired  and  expired  during  the  day, 
however,  does  not  supply  all  the  information  required  for  the 
scientific  discussion  of  the  question.  Very  serious  changes 
occur  in  the  chemical  composition  of  the  air  during  the  process 
of  respiration,  and  which  lead  to  the  expired  air  being  more  or 
less  hurtful  and  poisonous.  This  was  well  noticed  in  the  case 
of  the  men  imprisoned  in  the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta,  of  the 
passengers  confined  in  the  cabins  of  the  Londonderry  steamer, 
and  in  the  case  of  men  entombed  in  mines.  In  fact,  when 
human  beings  are  huddled  together  in  confined  spaces,  the  air 
fails  to  supply  the  life-giving  principle,  and  the  life  of  the  men 
ia  extinguished,  much  in  the  same  way  that  an  extinguisher 
puts  out  the  light  of  a  candle. 

The  changes  which  occur  in  the  composition  and  quality  of 
the  atmosphere  may  be  observed  to  be  principally  a  diminution 
in  the  amount  of  the  oxygen  and  an  increase  in  the  proportion 
of  carbonic  acid.  In  pure  or  normal  air,  or  inhaled  air,  the 
percentage  of  oxygen  runs  from  20*96  to  20*98,  which  in 
towns  may  be  a  little  less,  say  20*90,  or  even  20*87,  and  the 
proportion  of  carbonic  acid  is  0*04  or  1  part  in  10,000.  Besides 
the  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid  we  have  nitrogen,  ozone,  and 
other  gases,  accompanied  by  fine  dust  and  sand,  more  or  less 
flocculent  matter,  and  germs  and  spores,  which  are  all  floated 
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about  in  the  air.  In  contaminated  or  exhaled  air,  the  oxy- 
gen falls  to  about  18  per  cent.^  and  the  amount  of  carbonie 
acid  rises  to  between  3  and  4  per  cent.^  or  about  100  timee  the 
quantity  found  in  pure  or  free  air.  These  ingredients  are 
accompanied  by  organic  gases^  and  organic  debris,  water  yapour, 
&C.  The  amount  of  carbonic  acid  exhaled  by  an  adult  man 
during  the  day  runs  from  12  to  16  cubic  feet,  or  say  -5  cubic 
foot  per  hour  on  the  average,  which  is  one  cubic  foot  for 
every  two  hours.  To  this  we  have  to  add  the  exhalations  from 
the  skin  and  from  badly  washed  clothing,  which  rise  into  the 
atmosphere  of  our  rooms,  accompanied  by  fibres  of  wool,  par- 
ticles of  hair,  epithelial  scales,  wall  paper  dust,  &c  We  can 
readily  test  for  the  presence  and  amount  of  carbonic  acid,  and 
although  it  must  not  be  regarded  as  the  only  or  even  the 
principal  mischief-maker  in  a  house,  yet  it  is  always  in  grett 
excess  of  the  other  contaminations,  and  the  proportion  of  the 
carbonic  acid  may  be  taken  generally  as  an  index  of  the 
amount  of  the  impurity  in  the  atmosphere — in  other  words, 
of  the  extent  of  the  evil. 

The  influence  of  expired  air  upon  the  salubrity  of  the 
atmosphere  of  our  rooms  is  very  marked.  Thus,  in  tests  Diade 
in  barrack  rooms,  it  was  found  that  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid 
rose  to  0*1  per  cent,  or  1  in  1,000,  in  a  school  to  0*3  per  cent 
or  3  in  1,000,  and  in  a  crowded  living  room  to  0*5  per  cent,  or 
5  in  1,000.  The  organic  or  fusty  odour  is  observable  in  a 
room  when  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  rises  to  O'l,  or  1  in 
1 ,000  and  even  less.  Everyone  must  have  observed  such  in  paw- 
ing from  the  open  air  into  a  room,  and  even  when  entering  rail- 
way carriages.  In  considering  the  healthy  conditions  of  rooms, 
we  ought  to  keep  within  the  safe  limits  of  organic  odour  or 
stuffiness  being  observed,  and  hence  the  health  limit  may  be 
reckoned  as  being  reached  when  the  carbonic  acid  rises  to  006 
or  1  in  1,600,  which  is  an  increase  of  0*02  or  1  in  5,000  over 
the  natural  or  normal  quantity  found  in  pure  external  and 
uninhaled  air.  Of  course,  an  atmosphere  containing  a  larger 
amount  of  carbonic  acid,  say  even  1  or  2  per  cent.,  might  be 
inhaled  for  a  limited  period  at  exceptional  times,  but  such  for 
daily  or  habitual  periods  would  be  poisonous  to  health.  As 
each  of  the  population  evolves  0*5  cubic  foot  of  carbonic  acid 
j)er  hour,  it  follows  that  2,500  cubic  feet  of  air  would  be 
brought  to  the  extreme  health  limit  every  hour  by  each  adalt, 
j)rovided  that  the  room  was  hermetically  sealed,  or  was  per- 
fectly air-tight. 

In  a  house,  however,  the  air  is  constantly  on  the  move. 
The  chinkfl  of  doors  and  windows,  the  more  or  less  porous 
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character  of  the  walls,  the  draught  in  the  chimney,  es])ecially 
when  the  fire  is  going,  and  even  where  no  fire  is  actually  burning, 
all  tend  to  keep  up  a  constant  current  of  air  through  apartments. 
The  disused  chimney  is  often  an  important  source  of  air  supply, 
and  the  down  draught  of  such  is  well  known  to  most  people. 
During  winter,  when  people  are  most  at  home,  the  fires  are 
most  active  and  the  change  of  air  necessarily  more  thorough ; 
and  taking  rural  cottages  and  other  small  houses,  the  fire- 
ventilation  of  the  rooms  is  very  much  greater  for  the  house 
space  than  what  takes  place  in  larger  houses. 

The  combustion  of  light-giving  substances  in  our  rooms 
also  adds  to  the  increase  in  the  proportion  of  carbonic  acid. 
One  cubic  foot  of  gas  can  be  consumed  in  a  cottage  burner  of 
small  size,  and  such  will  yield  two  cubic  feet  of  carbonic  acid, 
or  as  much  as  four  to  five  members  of  a  family,  and  a  small 
paraffin  lamp  and  common  candle  will  evolve  more  carbonic 
acid  than  a  man  or  woman.  In  these  cases,  however,  the 
carbonic  acid  is  evolved  free  from  organic  taint. 

The  practical  quantity  of  air  required  in  rooms  and  houses 
IS  very  much  less  than  the  theoretical  amount,  so  far  as  space 
is  concerned,  though  the  full  supply  must  be  obtained  somehow 
-or  other.  The  ventilation  by  fires  and  other  currents  does  with 
air  in  our  houses  what  streams  do  with  water,  where  a  com- 
paratively small  stream  of  running  water  supplies  an  enormously 
larger  amount  of  water  than  what  can  be  obtained  from  a  given 
length  of  the  stream  during  a  fixed  time.  The  change  of  air 
in  a  room  may  readily  take  place  four  times  an  hour  without 
any  inconvenience  from  draughts.  Ileuce,  making  due  allow- 
ance for  the  constant  draughts  and  change  of  air  in  rooms,  it 
is  reckoned  that  800  cubic  feet  of  air  space  for  an  adult,  or 
an  average  of  about  500  cubic  feet  for  each  member  of  the 
family,  is  ample  provision  for  all  health  requirements.  Now 
say  there  are  six  persons  in  the  family,  then  500  x  6  give  3,000 
cubic  feet  of  air  space  as  the  proportion  which  ought  to  be 
present  in  the  smallest  rural  or  other  house.  This  amount 
will  be  contained  in  a  house,  the  interior  of  which  or  the  space 
mthin  the  walls  measures  24  feet  long,  16  feet  wide,  and  8  feel 
high,  for  24  X  16  X  8  give  3,072  cubic  feet,  and  if  the  length 
of  the  house  be  30  feet  instead,  then  30  x  16  x  8  give  3,840 
cubic  feet.  Of  course  the  interior  divisions  of  the  house,  and 
the  furniture  and  other  stores  will  reduce  the  air  space  a  little, 
but  such  may  be  fairly  reckoned  as  being  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  the  loft  or  attics  which  every  cottage  ought  to  have. 

The  interior  arrangements  of  the  rural  cottage  may  be 
various.      The  room  and  kitchen,  with  intermediate  bed  closet 
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accommodation  opening  into  the  kitchen,  appears  about  the 
best,  but  the  bed  closet  should  have  a  window  for  light  and 
ventilation,  and  where  a  door  can  be  dispensed  with,  so  much 
the  better,  so  that  the  ventilation  may  be  kept  up,  assisted  by 
the  kitchen  fire.  Even  the  room  will  be  ventilated  by  tlie 
kitchen  fire,  when  no  fire  is  in  the  room  itself,  as  the  kitchen 
fire  will  draw  air  down  the  room  chimney  and  through  the  room 
towards  the  kitchen  chimney.  There  should  be  no  box  beds, 
as  practised  in  many  parts  of  Scotland.  These  box  beds  were 
very  well  in  their  day,  when  houses  were  very  faulty  in  con- 
struction and  were  leaky  buildings,  so  that  there  was  too 
much  air  in  the  form  of  draughts ;  but  in  the  modem-built 
cottages  there  is  no  occasion  for  such  devices  to  protect  people 
from  excessive  draughts,  and  all  beds  should  be  open  in  front, 
and  indeed  be  incapable  of  being  closed,  even  with  curtains. 

For  the  ventilation  of  the  apartment  during  the  day  the 
occupiers  should  be  strongly  advised  and  educated  up  to  the 
necessity  for  opening  doors  and  windows  as  far  as  possible. 
In  rural  districts  open  doors  are  luckily  common  during  the 
day  even  in  winter,  but  very  seldom  do  we  find  the  windows 
open.  All  fancy  forms  of  ventilation  by  tubes  and  shafts,  &c., 
are  to  be  deprecated,  as  they  often  get  out  of  repair,  and  even 
when  capable  of  working  they  are  often  stopped  up  with  cloth 
or  paper,  or  otherwise  thrown  out  of  working  order. 

The  water  factor  is  also  of  great  moment  in  rural  districts ; 
indeed,  more  so  than  in  town  districts  where  good  water  supplj 
can  be  depended  upon.  In  rural  cottages  of  limited  con« 
struction  the  water  supply  should  not  be  retained  in  cisterns 
which  must  necessarily  be  placed  in  or  near  living  rooms. 
Far  better,  take  the  running  water  at  a  short  distance,  or,  still 
more  preferable,  lead  the  water  by  pipes  to  the  outside  of  the 
house.  Where  the  water  is  led  into  the  house  there  most 
necessarily  be  a  sink  to  carry  off  the  spent  water,  and  sinks  in 
living  rooms  are  decidedly  objectionable.  Where  a  scullery  is 
provided  then  the  difficulty  as  to  the  sink  may  be  removed, 
provided  the  occupiers  are  educated  up  to  the  proper  use  of 
sinks.  The  importance  of  the  supply  of  good  water  to  every 
cottage  cannot  be  over-estimated,  and  many  serious  cases  of 
illness  result  from  the  use  of  impure  water  got  from  wells  or 
ditches  influenced  by  and  contaminated  with  sewage. 

The  drainage  factor  must  not  be  overlooked.  The  closet 
should  be  out-of-doors  in  a  detached  building,  and  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  privy  system  where  pans  or  boxes  may  be  used 
with  ashes  or  earth  is  the  best,  care  being  taken  that  the 
material  is  renewed  frequently,  and  that  the  dry  sewage  matter 
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is  quickly  dug  into  the  ground  used  for  garden  purposes.  The 
slops  should  be  carried  outside  and  run  off  by  a  paved  open 
run.  If  a  scullery  is  provided  there  may  be  closed  pipes^  but 
not  otherwise.  When  the  drainage  is  open  to  sight  it  is  more 
free  to  inspection  by  local  authorities  and  proprietors,  and 
advice  as  to  want  of  cleanliness  and  tidiness  can  be  more 
readily  and  immediately  given.  The  land  drainage  of  the 
ground  on  which  the  house  stands  should  not  be  overlooked. 
The  site  should  be,  if  possible,  on  a  dry  subsoil,  preferably 
a  gravelly  soil  or  channel,  and  away  from  overhanging  trees* 
Marshy  and  damp  places  should  be  avoided,  as  malaria  lurks 
there.  During  building,  the  walls  of  the  house  should  be 
covered  with  a  layer  of  pitch  when  they  appear  above  the 
ground,  and  the  ground  under  the  flooring  will  be  all  the 
better  for  the  same  treatment.  The  interior  walls  should  be 
lathed  and  plastered,  and  whitewashed,  not  papered,  and  care 
be  taken  to  carry  off  the  water  from  the  roof. 

In  these  remarks  I  have  conBned  the  subject  to  the  possible, 
and  have  indulged  in  no  imaginary  or  even  startling  sugges- 
tions. It  is  for  proprietors  and  others,  having  authority  in 
rural  places,  to  act  upon  these  suggestions,  and  granting 
that  such  house  space  exists  or  is  provided,  then  still  further 
to  indoctrinate  into  the  people  themselves,  that  the  air  which 
has  been  breathed  is  more  or  less  hurtful ;  that  fusty  smells  in 
houses  are  evidence  of  stagnation  of  air — of  starvation  of  air; 
that  windows  are  made  not  only  to  admit  sunlight,  but  to  open 
for  the  admittance  of  air ;  and  that  whatever  can  tend  to  cir- 
culate air  in  houses,  especially  during  the  evening,  as  by 
throwing  back  curtains  of  beds,  and  leaving  open  the  inner 
or  room  doors  of  all  sleeping  apartments,  assists  in  supplying 
better  and  purer  air  food,  and  in  keeping  the  bodily  system  in 
a  more  thorough  state  of  health. 

Mr.  Alfred  Haviland,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for 
the  Northamptonshire  combined  districts,  opened  the  discussion 
on  this  subject  by  a  Paper.  They  had,  he  said,  to  discuss  the 
present  state  of  house  accommodation  in  rural  districts.  As 
medical  officer  of  health  for  Northamptonshire,  a  district  com- 
prising 365  towns  and  villages,  he  had  obtained  some  experience 
as  to  the  way  the  labouring  classes  in  rural  districts  were  accom- 
modated, and  it  was  his  painful  duty  to  observe  the  vast  amount 
of  misery  entailed  upon  those  who  had  to  work  for  their  daily 
bread,  in  consequence  of  their  being  compelled  to  inhabit  those 
wretched  hovels  which  were  spread  over  the  thousand  square 
miles  of  his  district.     The  fact  was  they  were  in  the  hands,  to 
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a  great  extent,  of  those  who  seldom  took  the  tronble  to  see  the 
real  state  of  their  own  property.    From  the  clergy  and  nunisten 
of  religion  he  had  always  received  the  greatest  assistance,  and 
it  was  to  them  he  was  indebted  for  much  of  the  knowledge  he 
obtained  of  the  existing  state  of  things  in  the  dwellings  of 
those  to  whom  they  ministered,  but  there  was  this  lamentable 
fact,  that  in  too  many  cases  those  who  owned  these  cottages 
cared  little  whether  they  remained  in  their  present  state  or 
not.     In  the  case  of  estates  over  which  agents  had  control, 
matters  were  even  worse,  so  much  so  that  he  now  foumd  it  hii 
duty  to  make  his  representations  direct  to  the  landlord  instead 
of  sending  them  through  any  middleman.     There  were  a  huge 
number  of  wretched  hovels  kept  up  merely  because  they  con- 
ferred a  county  vote.     Parish  properties  were  also  frequently 
in  a  very  bad  condition.     There  were  whole  villages  together 
belonging  to  great  landowners  who  cared  nothing  if  they  onlj 
obtained  their  rents.     The  tenants  dare  not  complain,  for  fear 
of  being  turned  out  of  their  holdings.     He  had  known  cases  in 
which  the  tenants  had  received  notice  to  quit  after  thirty-five 
years'  tenancy  because  complaint  had  been  made.  He  certainly 
thought  some  remedy  might  be  proposed  for  such  a  state  of 
things.     In  some  cases  landlords  were  unable,  on  account  of 
pecuniary  difficulties,  to  effect  the  improvements  they  might 
desire.     They  inherited  an  estate  in  which  they  had  perhaps 
only  a  life  interest,  and  which  was  frequently  encumbered 
when  they  got  possession.     He  thought  the  remedy  for  such  a 
state  of  things  was  that  if  the  landlord  could   not   put  the 
houses  of  his  tenants  in  proper  repair,  the  Government  should 
step  in  and  assist  him  by  loans,  in  the  same  manner  as  thej 
provided  for  the  drainage  of  land.     At  one  time  landlords  had 
no  means  of  draining  their  lands  unless  by  making  the  whole 
charge  fall  upon  their   life   interest,  but  Government  came 
forward  and  allowed  them  to  borrow  money  on  certain  con- 
ditions ;  and  he  certainly  thought  something  should  be  done 
by  Government  to  assist  those  who  desired  to  make  the  home 
of  the  labourer  habitable.     The  poverty  of  the  landlord  was 
certainly  a  main  cause  of  the  present  state  of  things.    Another 
one  was  that  the  landlords  would  not  go  and  see  the  property 
for  themselves,  and  were,  therefore,  too  much  dependent  upon 
their  agents,  who  had  full  power  of  telling  the  tenant  he  must 
go  out.    In  many  cases  the  going  out  implied  loss  of  the  means  of 
existence.    He  thought  the  Association  would  desire  to  express 
some  opinion  as  to  what  should  be  done  to  remedy  scHne  of 
those  evils  which  they  knew  existed.     He  would  propose,  in 
order  to  meet  the  difficulty,  that  where  landlords  were  unable 
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to  improve  the  dwellings  on  their  estates  they  mi^ht  be  assisted 
by  loans  from  Government^  and  that  those  wno  were  able 
should  be  compelled  to  do  so  under  the  control  of  the  sanitary 
authorities. 

Connected  with  the  labourers'  cottages  was  too  frequently 
the  pigsty.  He  had  great  difficulties  to  contend  with  in  regard 
to  the  keeping  of  pigs  in  rural  districts.  There  was  generally 
a  sarden  attached  to  the  cottage  which  required  manure^ 
and  it  would  undoubtedly  be  a  hardship  to  prohibit  the 
keeping  of  pigs  altogether^  but  they  were  very  frequently  an 
intolerable  nmsance ;  and  he  would  suggest  that  every  person 
who  desired  to  keep  a  pig  should  obtain  a  license^  and  that 
this  license  should  be  subject  to  endorsement  as  the  publican's 
license  was,  if  the  pigs  were  not  kept  cleanly.  This,  he 
thought,  would  incite  the  cottager  to  take  a  pride  in  not 
having  his  license  endorsed,  just  as  the  publican  did,  and 
would  thus  provide  against  the  keeping  of  pigs  in  the  uncleanly 
and  unsanitary  manner  to  which  he  had  referred. 


DISCUSSION. 

Principal  Brown  said  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Haviland  referred  exclu. 
sively  to  England,  and  the  circumstances  of  Scotland  were  so  very 
different  from  those  of  England,  that  be  did  not  think  they  would  suc- 
ceed in  having  a  discussion  of  any  practical  value  unless  they  had  some 
statement  of  matters  in  regard  to  Scotland  as  well  as  England. 

Dr.  Haviland  said  that  was  just  what  was  wanted. 

The  President  (the  Earl  of  Aberdeen)  remarked  that  with  reference 
to  one  point  there  appeared  to  be  great  difference  of  opinion,  namely, 
whether  in  cottages  in  rural  districts  it  was  desirable  that  there  should 
be  two  storeys,  or  that  all  the  rooms  should  be  on  the  ground  floor. 
He  believed  it  was  a  generally  recognised  custom  in  England  that  there 
should  be  an  upper  storey.  At  the  time  when  there  was  a  considerable 
increase  of  cottage  buildings  in  Scotland,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Enclosure  Conmiission,  it  was  considered  that  there  should  be  an  upper 
storey.  The  opinion  which  he  was  inclined  to  form  was  that  there  was 
no  intrinsic  objection  to  having  all  the  rooms  on  the  groimd  floor,  pro- 
vided there  was  sufficient  accommodation,  and  for  this  reason,  that  it 
was  the  custom  of  many  district  of  the  country,  where  the  inmates  of 
a  cottage  were  provided  with  that  upper  storey,  not  to  use  the  upper 
rooms  for  any  useful  purpose  of  habitation,  but  merely  as  store  garrets, 
which  would  lead  to  additional  crowding  on  the  ground  floor.  There- 
fore in  the  cottages  he  had  been  erecting,  he  had  generally  adopted  the 
plan  of  the  ground-floor  cottage  only,  and  he  was  glad  to  say  he  had  as 
yet  seen  no  good  reason  to  regret  tJiat  course.  At  the  same  time  it 
would  be  interesting,  he  was  siu*e,  to  hear  the  opinions  of  gentlemen  of 
experience,  who  had  examined  the  working  of  both  plans  as  regarded 
Scotland,  more  particularly  because,  as  he  believed,  it  was  the  universal 
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custom  in  the  greater  part  of  England  to  provide  all  cottages  with  upper 

The  President  of  the  Department  (Mr.  Chadwick,  C.B.)  thought 
they  ought  at  once  to  address  themselves  to  the  question  proposed  hj 
the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  namely,  whether  rural  cottages  should  be  built 
in  one  or  two  storeys.     In  order  to  answer  the  question  it  would  be 
necessary  to  take  into  consideration  not  only  the  habits  of  the  popnla- 
tion,  but  also  the  local  conditions.    The  local  conditions  were  that  where 
there  was  a  surrounding  damp  atmosphere  it  was  preferable  for  health's 
sake  to  have  an  upper  storey,  but  where  there  was  no  such  sorroundiDi 
damp,  they  might  get  on  the  ground  floor  sufficientlv  good  sleepoff 
rooms,  provided  they  took  care  that  the  floor  was  impervious  and  avoided 
ground  damp.     There  was  this  difficulty,  in  some  places  they  connected 
the  floors  by  means  of  ladders,  up  which  there  was  a  great  objecdon  to 
go.     It  was  often  found  that  even  where  a  proper  staircase  was  provided 
there  was  a  reluctance  to  make  use  of  the  upper  room  as  a  bedroom. 
As  an  illustration  of  this  he  mentioned  that  his  &ther-in-law  had  erected 
two-storeyed  cottages  on  his  estate  as  an  experiment ;  but  whea  he 
came  back  he  foimd  that  in  the  very  first  one  inhabited,  they  were 
Ufflng  the  sleeping  room  as  a  cock-loft  for  the  j)Oultiy ,  and  on  expresemg 
his  astoniRhment  at  that,  the  good  wife  replied,  *  Jock  could  not  be 
fashed  to  go  upstairs — that  he  was  too  tired  at  night.'     The  result  was 
that  his  father-in-law  was  obliged  to  abandon  that  mode  of  construction. 
There  were  no  doubt  cases  in  which  two  floors  were  desirable,  thns^ 
where  the  ground  air,  as  in  some  districts,  was  not  good.     In  the  diolen 
visitation  it  was  found  that  the  ground  floors  were  very  subject  to  its 
ravages,  while  the  second  floors  escaped.     For  excluding  ground  damp, 
he  Buprgested  that  tlie  floor  should  be  made  impervious  by  a  lining  of 
bitumen,  which  would  effectually  answer  the  purpose.     This  should 
also  be  applied  to  those  places  where  the  children  were  accustomed  to 
play.     The  walls  should  be  built  of  concrete,  which,  besides  being  the 
best  preventive  of  damp,  was  only  about  one-half  the  cost  of  brick. 
He  had  heard  of  concrete  being  used  which  contained  only  1  in  15  of 
cement ;  the  proper  proportion  was  1  in  5.   As  to  ventilation,  he  recom- 
mended the  plan  of  chimney  ventilation  of  Captain  Galton,  which  ven- 
tilated with  air  that  was  warm  as  well  as  fresh,  or  that   of  M.  C.  Jolj, 
who  introduced  fresh  air  warmed  by  convolutions  behind  the  fire-grate. 
It  had  been  a  great  difficulty  to  get  people  to  lime-wash  their  walls 
at  sufficiently  frequent  intervals,  but  this  was  now  met  by  the  introduo 
tion  of  a  glazed  and    coloured  wall,  capable  of  being  easily  wasbed 
and  dr}ing  very  quickly — two  important  factors  in  sanitary  improre- 
ment.     In  regard  to  drainage  he  must  say  that  in  the  dry-earth  system 
it  was  very  difficult  to  get  the  cottagem  to  pay  that  attention  to  it 
which  was  required,  and  therefore  he  preferred  the  pail  system,  the  por- 
tion of  ground  to  which  it  was  applied  being  kept  trenched.     This  wm 
done  by  his  own  gardener  with  success.    With  respect  to  the  question 
how  these   cottages  are  to   be  provided,  it  did  appear  to  him  tlist 
there  was  a  difficulty ;    it  certainly   appeared  unfair  that  the  cost  ci 
improvement  in  cases  of  settled  estates  should  fall  upon   the  present 
holders,  some  of  whom  were  old  men  when  they  came  to  the  estates. 
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That  was  the  obstacle  to  the  drainage  of  land  which  produced  the 
Act  of  Parliament  under  which  the  cost  of  drainage  was  distributed. 
The  Act  had  worked  well  in  regard  to  drainage,  and  he  thought  the 
name  principle  might  be  adopted  in  respect  to  improvements  of  such 
kinds  as  those  now  required  in  cottage  property. 

Dr.  IIaviland  then  moved  the  following  resolution : — 
^  That  it  is  desirable  that  a  thorough  inquiry  into  the  present  state  of 
house  accommodation  in  rural  districts  be  instituted,  and  that  it  be  sug- 
gested that  some  Bill  should  be  brought  into  Parliament  for  the  purpose 
of  enacting  that  cottage  owners  should  be  allowed  to  borrow  from  Go- 
Tenunent  sufficient  sums  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  houses  on  their 
property  healthy  habitations.' 

The  Rev.  Dr.  McLeod  (Birkenhead)  wished  to  emphasise  the  re- 
marka  of  Dr.  IIaviland,  while  at  the  same  time  he  confessed  himseli' 
iBcompetent  to  dispose  of  the  chemical  aspects  of  the  question.  He 
had  lived  in  districts  where  his  people  were  living  in  habitations  totally 
unfit  for  human  beings  to  live  in.  lie  might  be  told  that  it  was  veiy 
easy  ibr  one  who  was  not  a  landlord  to  talk  of  the  duties  of  thoHS  who 
were  landlords,  but  he  certainly  thought  there  ought  to  be  some  power 
in  rural  districts,  as  there  was  in  cities,  to  provide  that  these  wretched 
habitations  should  not  continue  to  disfigure  the  land,  and  as  the  power 
to  secure  that  proper  houses  should  be  built  could  only  come  from 
Government,  they  ought  to  obtain  power  to  compel  the  landlords  to  do 
their  duty.  He  quite  admitted  that  when  they  got  that  power  it  would 
be  un£ur  to  compel  landlords  to  build  cottages  which  would  not  be 
remunerative.  Li  his  district  there  were  beautiful  cottages,  but  they 
were  too  dear,  and  the  consequence  was  that  two  Ikmilies  tenanted  each 
ol'  them  instead  of  one.  The  question,  indeed,  was  one  wider  than  was 
suggested  by  Dr.  IIaviland.  It  was,  first,  how  to  secure  power  over 
the  landlord  to  build  proper  dwellings ;  and  secondly,  how  to  raise  the 
wages  of  the  rural  population  so  that  they  could  afford  to  pay  the  in- 
creased rents,  which  would  of  necessity  be  required  for  the  improved 
accommodation . 

The  President  (The  Earl  of  Aberdeen)  could  not  but  feel  as  he 
heard  the  valuable  paper  read  by  Dr.  McAdam,  that  this  subject  was 
not  quite  so  simple  as  might  appear  at  first  sight.  It  looked  easy  to 
find  a  piece  of  ground  and  to  employ  a  builder  to  erect  a  cottage  at  a 
certain  figure,  but  they  would  find  that  many  serious  difficulties  and 
disappointments  would  crop  up  after  the  house  had  been  erected,  such, 
for  instance,  as  finding  goo<l  thick  walla  quite  insufficient  to  exclude  the 
damp,  or  as  in  a  case  he  knew,  finding  after  sinking  a  well  to  a  very 
great  depth,  that  the  water  was  (|uite  undrinkable  from  some  chemical 
formation  in  the  rock.  The  smoky  chimney  was  another  evil  which 
affected  cottages  as  well  as  other  dwellings.  He  had  found  great 
advantage  in  combating  the  last-mentioned  evil,  in  putting  the  chimney 
a  few  inches  further  back  than  builders  were  in  the  habit  ol*  doing.  A 
serious  drawback  to  cottage  building  was  the  great  rise  which  liad 
lately  taken  place  in  the  price  of  material,  to  the  extent  of  fifty  or  sixty 
per  cent.  He  had  found  that  the  economy  obtained  by  using  concrete 
was  not  so  great  as  to  make  it  wortli  while  using  that  material,  except 
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where  gravel  for  the  purpose  was  obtainable  at  hand,  because  the  ooflt 
of  cartage  more  than  counterbalanced  the  less  expenditure  on  the 
siaterial.  No  one  had  referred  to  the  system  of  wooden  cottages.  Ef. 
had  noticed  a  considerable  number  of  cottages,  especially  in  the  South  of 
England,  of  that  material,  which  appeared  to  be  sufficiently  sobstantitL 
He  had  also  tried  a  few  of  them  himself,  €uid  they  had  given  great 
satisfaction  so  far  as  he  could  judge.  The  principle  he  had  employed 
was  to  make  a  foundation  of  brick  or  stone  with  concrete  or  asfwilte 
floor.  The  walls  were  constructed  of  two  sets  of  rafters  with  a  space  iDter- 
vening  of  about  six  inches,  packed  with  sawdust,  which  made  a  very  dzy 
and  efficient  wall.  The  people  with  whom  he  had  conferred  on  the  sobject, 
said  that  these  houses  were  warmer  and  drier  than  those  of  masoniy 
or  concrete.  The  objection  might  be  raised  that  they  were  not 
sufficiently  permanent ;  but  he  saw  no  reason  why  they  should  not  last 
some  time,  and  where  changes  were  likely  to  take  place  in  fiffy  or 
sixty  years,  he  thought  wooden  cottages  which  might  be  built  at  a  ooit 
of  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  that  of  masonry,  were  worthy  of  con- 
sideration. Several  references  had  been  made  to  damp  walls:  he 
thought  the  evil  could  be  to  a  great  extent  remedied  by  what  iras 
called  the  '  damp  course,*  which  consisted  of  a  layer  of  asphalte  or  slates 
built  into  the  wall  about  two  inches  from  the  surface  of  the  ground,  idiieh 
prevented  the  damp  from  ascending.  He  was  glad  to  notice  the  reoom- 
mendation  in  regard  to  waterspouts.  It  was  a  thing  much  neglected. 
He  also  cordially  agreed  with  the  suggestion  as  to  the  importance  ol 
ftome  encouragement  for  landlords  to  build  cottages:  the  great  difficulty 
was  of  course  that  of  expense,  because  when  a  landlord  found  that  he 
could  only  get  a  return  in  bin  cottage  property  of  from  one-and-a-half 
to  two  per  cent,,  there  existed  a  very  serious  obstacle  to  his  entering 
upon  any  further  extensive  building  operations. 

Principal  Brown  thought  nothing  could  be  more  important  than 
the  question  of  cottage  building  from  a  chemical  point  of  view,  but  it 
opened  up  a  very  wide  field,  too  wide  to  permit  of  their  discussing  it  in 
detail.  With  regard  to  the  suggestions  which  had  been  made,  he  cer- 
tainly would  not  like  to  go  to  Parliament  except  in  regard  to  enquiry. 
He  remembered  hearing  a  striking  illustration  of  the  indirect  loflses 
which  landlords  Hustaincd  in  consequence  of  their  neglect  of  their 
cottage  property.  Some  years  ago  he  met  at  a  railway  station  a  Scotdi 
gardener,  who  in  the  course  of  conversation  informed  him  he  had  joit 
lefl  a  situation  in  Cheshire  where  he  had  been  in  receipt  of  very  high 
wages,  but  that  fifteen  months  had  been  quite  sufficient  for  him,  adding, 
'  you  have  no  idea  of  the  kind  of  cottages  we  are  in.*  He  (Principal 
Brown)  thought  the  question  whether  they  ought  to  have  the  sleeping 
a|)artments  on  the  ground  floor  must  depend  very  much  upon  the 
drainage. 

Mr.  Chadwick  having  left  the  chair,  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  presidei 

Mr.  William  Paul  (Advocate,  Aberdeen)  entirely  disapproved  of 

the  suggestion  which  had  been  made  by  Dr.  McLeod,  that  landlords 

should  be  compelled  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  build  cottages  on  thdr 

estates,  remarking  that  the  proposal  was  very  much  like  the  operation 
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of  calling  spiritB  from  the  vasty  deep.  If  their  deliberations  were  to 
be  worth  anything  they  must  be  practical,  and  the  suggestion  made  by 
the  Rev.  Doctor  was  the  very  reverse  of  that. 

Dr.  Hardwicke  suggested  that  as  this  was  a  matter  of  considerable 
importance  they  should  not  pass  a  resolution  without  careful  conaidera- 
tioni  therefore  the  discussion  should  be  adjourned  for  half-an-hour. 

Thk  President  (The  Earl  of  Aberdeen)  reminded  the  meeting  that 
the  motion  before  them  did  not  ask  the  application  of  compulsory 
power.     He  would  however  propose  : 

*  That  the  council  be  requested  to  appoint  a  select  committee  to 
oonsider  any  further  legislative  provisions  that  may  be  expedient  for 
the  extension  and  improvement  of  cottage  accommodation  for  the  rural 
population,  by  enacting  that  cottage  owners  should  be  allowed  to  borrow 
from  Grovemment  sufficient  sums  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the 
houses  on  their  property  healthy  habitations.* 

Dr.  Hardwicke  remarked  that  they  might  be  told  it  was  premature 
to  suggest  special  legislative  measures,  seeing  that  the  present  sanitary 
laws  have  not  been  in  force  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  enable  them 
to  judge  of  their  effect. 

Dr.  Haviland  said  he  had  no  idea  of  asking  for  compulsory  powers. 
All  he  desired  was  that  life  owners  should  be  allowed  to  make  use  of 
provisions  such  as  those  contained  in  the  Drainage  Acts.     He  moved  : 

*■  That  it  is  desirable  that  a  thorough  inquiry  into  the  present  state  of 
house  accommodation  in  rural  districts  be  instituted,  and  that  it  be 
suggested  that  some  Bill  should  be  brought  into  Parliament  for  that 
purpose.' 

Dr.  Hardwicke  said  he  always  liked  to  see  something  done — such 
a  resolution  out  of  which  they  might  expect  something  to  come.  The 
resolutions  which  had  been  proposed  did  not  commend  themselves  to 
him  as  representing  what  ought  to  be  done.  He  had  always  thought 
that  the  present  sanitary  laws,  if  they  were  put  in  force,  would  do  all 
they  could  reasonably  wish.  Under  these  laws  they  could  take  cogni- 
zance of  any  dwelling  imfit  for  human  habitation,  and  order  it  to  be 
closed ;  they  could  take  notice  of  a  bad  water-  supply  ;  they  could  find 
out  the  causes  of  epidemics  and  provide  remedies ;  and  he  could  ^not 
help  thinking  that  these  very  evils  would  be  best  remedied  by  promot- 
ing the  vigorous  action  of  existing  authorities.  Under  the  circumstances 
he  would  not  oppose  a  resolution  in  the  following  words :  *  That  this 
Department  is  of  opinion  that  the  standing  Committee  of  the  Public 
Health  Department  should  take  into  consideration  what  further  legis- 
lative measures  were  necessary  for  the  extension  and  improvement  of 
the  cottage  accommodation  for  the  rural  population,  and  report  to  the 
next  annual  meeting.' 

Mr.  T.  H.  Raper  (Manchester)  could  not  see  why  Dr.  Hardwicke 
should  not  himself  propose  the  resolution  which  he  had  just  read.  He 
would  just  be  in  a  position  to  support  it  before  the  standing  committee, 
and  he  hoped  he  would  consent  to  do  so. 

Dr.  Hardwicke  replied  that  he  thought  it  a  waste  of  time  for  a 
consulting  committee  to  make  further  enquiry,  and  very  few  would 
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probably  attend.  The  condition  of  the  rural  districts  was  pcdedlj 
well  known.     He,  however,  agreed  to  propose  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Paul  seconded  the  resolution. 

Dr.  Haviland  would  be  very  happy  to  withdraw  his  resolutioii  in 
&your  of  that  proposed  by  Dr.  Hardwicke. 

Mr.  Robert  Scott  (Yokeshill,  Mintlaw)  asked  whether  the  motion 
included  the  consideration  of  the  condition  of  the  luunarried  fiurm  ser- 
vants as  regarded  house  accommodation. 

The  President  (The  Earl  of  Aberdeen)  agreed  that  the  subject  of 
the  accommodation  of  immarried  farm  servants  was  a  very  importsnt 
one,  but  he  thought  the  subject  only  bore  indirectly  upon  that  point 
He  had  always  tmderstood  that  the  reason  why  there  were  so  many  unmar- 
ried farm  servants  was  because  there  was  not  sufficient  enoouragemeot 
for  them  to  marry  and  settle.  With  more  accommodation  at  reasonable 
terms,  farmers,  he  had  no  doubt,  would  appreciate,  as  they  had  abready 
begun  to  appreciate,  the  desirableness  of  having  married  men. 

Mr.  Scott  did  not  wish  to  press  the  matter,  but  he  felt  compelled 
to  point  out  that  the  accommodation  for  unmarried  labourers  required 
to  be  improved  as  much  as  that  of  married  laboiurers. 

Mr.  Paul  said  that  by  erecting  additional  cottages  they  were  en- 
deavouring to  dispense  with  the  unmarried  men  alt(^ther. 

The  President  (The  Earl  of  Aberdeen)  said  in  that  case  th^ 
would  have  to  devise  some  scheme  for  the  employment  of  the  unmar* 
ried  men  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Scott  proposed  to  add  to  the  motion,  '  including  the  acoomoKK 
dation  for  unmarried  men  also.' 

Dr.  Stevenson  Macadam  thought  if  they  were  to  use  the  word 
*  house '  instead  of  *  cottage,'  they  would  remove  a  difficulty. 

This  suggestion  was  adopted,  and  Mr.  Scott  having  withdrawn  his 
addendim),  the  motion  as  amended  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 


On  the  Health  of  Aberdeen.     By  Robert  Bevekidge^  M.D. 

ABERDEEN  may  be  said  to  be  a  fairly  healthy  town,  its 
average  annual  mortality  being  about  21  per  1,000  of  the 
population.     lu  this  respect  it  contrasts  favourably  with  other 
Scotch  towns,  especially  with  those  on  the  Clyde,  where  the 
rate  per  1,000  of  the  mortality  rarely  falls  to  25,  and  often,  as 
in  Greenock,  exceeds  30.     This  is  no  doubt  in  great  part  due 
to  the  position  of  Aberdeen.     It  is  built  on  a  set  of  mounds 
or  rounded  eminences,  composed  of  coarse  sand  and  gravel- 
many  of  them  with  steep  slopes,  so  that  there  is  little  level 
ground  in  the  town,  and  the  greater  part  is  much  above  the 
level  of  the  river.      One  i)art    of  the   town — fortunately  of 
small  extent — is  a  notable  exception  to  this.     I  refer  to  a  strip 
of  land  between  the  steep  slope  of  the  Castle  Hill  and  the 
dock,   on   which    Virginia  Street  and  others    near  are  built^ 
which  is  so  low  in  level  that  it  is  liable  to  be  flooded  whea- 
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ever  a  high  tide 


aloog  with  a  fresh 


the 


and 


comes  aioog  witji  a  iresu 

an  easterly  wind.     This  ought  never  to  have  been   used  for 

dwelling  houses  ;  but,  fortunately,  it  is  largely  occupied  by 

I    business  premises,  and  consequently,  although  it  is  very  de- 
cidedly unhealthy,  the  population  occupying  it  is  comparatively 
small.     While  the  situation  of  Aberdeen  is  thus  favourable  in 
a  general  twinitary  point  of  view,  it  i^  in  another  respect  a 
drawback  ;    it  exposes  the  town  fully  to  the   sweep    of  the 
easterly  winds,  which,  especially  during  the  spring  months*  are 
I    very  prevalent,  and  which,  from  their  chilling  eft'ect,  do  not  a 
■     little  towards  producing  diseases  and  raising   the   mortality. 
The  prevalence  of  difierent  diseases  will  be  best  shown  by 
reference  to  the  ratio  of  deaths  produced  by  them.     Diseases 
of  the  respiratory  organs,  mainly    bronchitis  {and  in  a  very 
much  le^s  degree  pneumonia),  jiroduce  the  greatest  mortality 
—contributing  about  20  per  cent,  of  the   total  deaths.     This 
rate,   however,  varies  materially  at  difterent  periods    of  the 
year  and  in  difterent  years,  and  follows  very  closely  the  varia- 
lions  of  temperature.     They  are  most  prevalent  and  fatal  in 
the  early  winter  months;  and  a  comparatively  small  fall  of 
the  mean  temperature  causes  a  great  increase  in  their  number 
and  fatality.     Tubercular  diseases — almost  entirely  consump- 
tions—come next  in  oi-der,  and  produce  about  15  per  cent,  of 
the  total  deaths.     They  are  most  fiital  in  the  spring  months, 
and  they,  as  well  as  the  preceding  class,  are  notably  affected 
by  the  prevalence  of  easterly  winds.     The  zymotic  class  comes 
next  in   fatality,  varying,    however,  very    much  in   difierent 
vears,   but  producing  an   average  mortality  of  about  15  per 
<-eBt.      Of  the  indi\idual    diseases    comprised    in  this  group, 
si^carlatina  and  measles  are  nearly  uniformly  present  to  a  greater 
"•  ►r  less  extent,  and  at  intervals  bi^eak  out  into  serious  epidemics. 
J  %rrha?a  and  dysentery  occur  eluring  the  summer  and  autumn 
P^iionths,  but  are  not  usually  serious,  and  are  chiefly  seen  in 
B^^Aildren.     Typhoid  fever  is  always  present  to  a  small  extent, 
^^t  seldom  increases  much;   anti  both  it  and  dij>htberia  are  far 
^iiore   prevalent  in    the  country  <listricts  tlian  in    the    town. 
p^fu all-pox  and  typhus  are  but  occasional   visitants,  but  when 
W^^^y  do  come  they   have  often  produced  extensive  and  fatal 
epidemics.      The   former  seems  to  be  always   imported.     In 
*^*a.iiy  rases  this  is  done  by  infected  persons  coming  Irom  a  dis- 
^^^ce  and  communicating  the  disease  to  those  with  whom  they 
?^^  hrt>ught  in  contact  here;  but  a  large  number  of  cases  arise 
^}  Connection  with  the  paper  works,  and  so  unifonnly  does  the 
'H&^ase  appear  among  the  workers  in  the  rag  department  there, 
>*^^t  it  seems  impossible  to  avoid  the  cooelusitm  (which  is  share<l 
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in  by  the  workers  themselves)  that  the  contagion  is  brought  in 
the  rags,  which  must,  therefore,  have  been  imperfectly  disin- 
fected, if  disinfected  at  all.  With  respect  to  typhus,  it  for- 
merly occurred  in  sharp  epidemics  lasting  two  of  three  yean» 
and  appearing  at  intervals  of  a  few  years.  This  is  now,  how- 
ever, considerably  altered.  The  commercial  crisis  of  1848 
pressed  heavily  on  the  manufacturing  interest  in  Aberdeen, 
and  produced  a  great  thinning  of  the  working  popnlation. 
This  was  followed  by  an  immunity  from  typhus  for  nearly  15 
years,  when  a  sharp  epidemic  occurred,  lasting  three  yean; 
and  although  outbreaks  of  the  disease  have  occurred  occasion- 
ally since  that  time,  they  have  always  died  down  in  a  few 
months.  Probably  the  circumstance  that  the  area  of  the  town 
has  largely  extended  within  the  last  twenty  years  may  partlj 
explain  this  ;  for  the  thickly  peopled  and  crowded  parts  of  the 
town  have  been  uniformly  those  where  the  disease  has  broken 
out,  and  it  seems  there  to  have  originated  spontaneously. 
During  the  last  three  or  four  years — notably  the  last  two  years 
— an  outbreak  has  occurred  each  autumn.  As  this  is  the  time 
when  the  working  population  is  largely  augmented  by  an  influx 
connected  with  the  herring  fishery — an  industry  which  has 
quite  recently  attained  considerable  proportions  here— one  is 
inclined  to  connect  the  two  together,  and  to  believe  that  the 
crowding  thus  produced  is,  in  part  at  least,  the  cause  of  the  out- 
breaks of  the  fever  at  these  periods. 

The  three  groups  of  diseases  mentioned,  viz.,  respiratory, 
consumptive,  and  zymotic,  comprise  together  half  the  mortality 
of  the  town.  Of  the  remaining  half,  diseases  of  the  brain 
contribute  fully  10  per  cent.,  while  diseases  of  the  heart,  of  the 
digestive  organs,  debility,  and  old  age,  produce  each  about  5 
per  cent.  In  these  respects  Aberdeen  differs  but  little  fn»m 
the  other  large  towns  in  Scotland ;  all  of  which  may  be  said 
to  possess  a  strong  family  resemblance,  so  far  as  regards  the 
diseases  to  which  they  are  liable ;  the  distinctions  arising  more 
in  the  proportions  of  disease  to  population  than  in  any  diflPer- 
ence  in  the  ratio  of  individual  diseases  to  each  other.  This, 
indeed,  might  be  expected  when  we  consider  that  the  climate 
and  the  habits  of  the  people  are  substantially  the  same  over  all. 

The  investigation,  however,  of  the  mortality  in  a  town  goes 
but  a  certain  way  towards  the  history  of  disease  in  it.  Did 
we  know  exactly  the  ratio  of  mortality  in  each  disease,  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  estimating  the  one  from  the  other ; 
but  this  ratio  is  as  yet  practically  an  unknown  quantity.  Were 
it  possible  to  have  a  registry  of  disease  as  we  have  of  death  it 
would  undoubtedly  supplj    not   only  statistical   but  medical 
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facts  of  the  Tety  highest  importance ;  but  such  a  re^try  is 
not  only  non-existent  but  practically  unattainable.  Still  tnere 
are  partial  sources  of  information  which  may  be  utilized^  and 
from  these  I  have  endeavoured  to  obtain  data  in  regard  to 
disease  amongst  the  working  classes  which  may  perhaps  be  of 
interest.  The  patients  who  seek  assistance  from  the  Royal 
Infirmary  may  be  held  to  comprise  the  great  mass  of  sick 
among  the  poorer  portion  of  the  working  class ;  and  as  thia 
poorer  is  also  the  major  portion^  the  ratio  of  diseases  to  each 
other  and  to  trades  or  occupations  may  in  an  approximative 
way  may  be  deduced  from  a  consideration  of  the  Hospital 
statistics.  In  submitting  these^  I  exclude  entirely  children^  and 
confine  the  enumeration  to  patients  following  some  definite 
occupation ;  and  I  also  exclude  diseases  having  no  special  bear- 
ing on  the  mortality^  such  as  diseases  of  the  eye  or  of  the  teeth. 
Putting  aside  these  and  expressing  the  results  in  round 
nnmb^s,  the  infirmary  staff  treat  in  each  year  fully  3^000  cases» 
which  are  pretty  equally  divided  between  in-patients  and  out- 
patients. As  my  object  is  to  bring  out  the  ratio  of  disease  to 
occupation  I  do  not  state  the  actual  figures^  but  have  taken  an 
average  of  years  and  merely  state  percentages. 

The  male  patients  slightly  exceed  the  female  in  number  in 
the  ratio  of 

Male 51*75  per  cent. 

Female 48-25         „ 

but  as  the  number  of  females  in  the  population  of  Aberdeen 
largely  exceeds  that  of  males  it  would  appear  that  the  liability 
to  disease  is  much  greater  in  males  than  in  females.  This  is 
connected^  as  will  be  seen^  with  the  much  greater  liability  of 
the  male  to  accident  and  the  results  of  violence. 

The  females  may  be  divided  into  three  classes :  1.  Married ; 
2.  Factory  Workers ;  3.  Domestic  Servants ;  and  the  ratio  of 
admissions  of  these  respectively  is — 

1.  Mairied 428  per  cent. 

2.  Factory  workers     ....     31*8         „ 

3.  Domestic  servants  ....     25'4         „ 

The  males  may  be  divided  according  to  the  following  occu- 
pations:— 


1.  Outdoor. 
Labourer    .     28*5  per  cent. 
Farmer,  &c,     10*0       „ 
Seaman,  &c.      9'5       „ 
Mason  6*8       ,, 


2.  Indoor. 
Factory       .     13*6  per  cent. 
Carpenter,  &c.    8*4       „ 
Tailor,  &c. .     11-4       „      ^ 
Smith,  &c,  .       7-0        „ 
Shop,  <&c.    .       4' 6       „ 
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In  classifying  the  diseases  to  which  these  are  snbject  I  have 
adhered  pretty  closely  to  the  nomenclature  adopted  by  the 
Begistrar-General^  and  arranged  them  under  the 
heads : — 


1    Zymotic 

2.  Dropsy,  cancer,  &c, 

3.  Tubercular 

4.  Diseases  of  brain 

5.  „       heart 

6.  „      respiratory 

organs 

7.  „  digestive  organs 


8.  Diseases  of  kidney 

9.  „         uterine  system 

10.  Rheumatism  and  diswiBes  of 

the  bones  and  joints 

11.  Diseases  of  skin 

12.  Kesults  of  violence 

13.  Venereal  diseases 


Females. 

(a)  Married.  The  larger  number  of  married  females  at- 
tend as  out-patients,  and  the  diseases  under  which  they  labour 
may  be  classed  thus : — 


Diseases  of  respiratory  organs 

.     17-39 

per  cent 

„      digestive  organs 

.     13-5 

n 

Cancer,  &c. 

.     12-8 

>» 

Rheumatism,  &c. 

.     11-4 

yy 

Diseases  of  skin 

.      9-8 

» 

„       uterine  system 

9-6 

» 

Results  of  violence    . 

4-6 

9} 

Diseases  of  brain 

4-4 

«t 

Tubercular  diseases    . 

.      3-9 

5> 

Zjrmotic  diseases 

.      3-8 

»» 

Diseases  of  kidney     . 

.      26 

'1 

„      heart 

2-4 

1) 

Venereal  diseases 

1-6 

>f 

This  and  the  other  tables  show  a  wide  departure  from  the 
order  of  diseases  which  would  be  indicated  by  the  tables  of 
mortality,  for  here  while  the  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs 
and  affections  of  a  rheumatic  character  are  certainly  very  pre- 
valenty  indicating  imperfect  protection  from  the  cold,  yet  the 
next  most  common  are  diseases  of  the  digestive  organs  indica- 
tive of  improper  feeding.  It  is  in  this  class  that  cancerous  and 
uterine  affections  find  their  greatest  development. 

(b)  Factory  Workers.  The  order  of  diseases  in  this  class 
runs  tiius : — 


Diseases  of  digestive  organs  . 
„       respiratory  organs 
Venere^il  diseases 
Rheumatic,  &c.    . 
Tubercular  diseases 


141 

pel 

cent 

129 

9i 

10-6 

»» 

10-0 

)} 

9-9 

>» 
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•,&o.          .         . 

8-3  per  cent. 

io  diseases  . 

.      7-0        „ 

0       „ 

7-0        „ 

» 

.      6-0        „ 

loe      .         .         , 

5-7        „ 

es  of  brain 

,      31        „ 

„      heart 

.      2-3        „ 

„      kidney 

.      0-2        „ 

38  of  the  digestive  organs  lead,  and  it  is  in  this 
ley  are  most  prevalent  The  reason  of  this  is  ap- 
n  the  case  of  the  female  factory  hand  the  time 
neals  is  far  too  short  if  she  has  (as  is  the  case  with 
ber)  to  go  some  little  distance  to  her  home,  prepare 
:  it  and  then  return  within  an  hour.  This  very 
iads  to  the  substitution,  for  a  proper  meal,  of  tea  or 
imilar,  with  the  inevitable  result  of  producing 
id  weakening  the  action  of  the  stomach  either  for 
»le  time  or  perhaps  permanently.  In  the  case  of 
bory  worker  who  has  his  meals  prepared  for  him 
;  hold  good,  and  it  will  be  seen  acconiingly  that  in 
liability  to  dyspeptic  complaints  is  less  than  half 
iase  with  the  female. 

iter  protection  from  cold,  &c.  which  is  got  in 
ices  the  ratio  of  bronchial  and  rheumatic  affections 
but  the  tendencv  to  consumption  is  much  more 
1  in  the  case  of  the  married  females.  The  low 
3ne  section  of  this  class  is  shown  by  the  ratio  of 
iases,  which  here  attain  their  highest  proportion, 
ually  exposed  to  accident  by  machinery,  &c.,  as 
llow-workcrs,  yet  they  do  not  suffer  to  anything 
3  extent — the  cases  from  violence  not  being  above 
what  occur  among  the  male  workers. 
Stic  Servants,     Tne  order  in  this  class  is  as  fol- 


atic  diseases 15*7 

c  diseases         ......  11*3 

is  of  the  digestive  organs  ....  10*7 

3  diseases 9*4 

js  of  the  respiratory  organs       .         .         .  8'8 

,&c. 8-2 

8  of  skin          ......  6*3 

al  diseases 5*6 

ular  diseases 5*0 

s  of  brain 4*7 

:e 3*5 

aof  heart 1-7 

„      kidney 1*4 
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Kheumatic  diseases  are  the  only  ones  that  come  prominently 
forward  here ;  in  the  others  there  is  much  more  approach  to 
equalization  than  is  the  case  in  the  classes  alrrady  rerarred  to, 
and  it  is  probable  that  this  is  the  nearest  approach  made  to 
the  run  of  disease  prevalent  among  the  wealthier  dasses  of  the 
community. 

Males. 
Out-door  Occupations :     (a)  Labourer.     This  forms  the 
largest  class  of  males,  and  the  order  of  disease  runs  thus  :— 


Diseases  of  respiratory  organs 
Violence   . 
Rheumatic  diseases 
Diseases  of  digestive  oigans 

„       skin 
Zymotic  diseases 
Gancerous  diseases 
Diseases  of  brain 
Venereal  diseases 
Diseases  of  kidney 

„      heart 
Tubercular  diseases 


21-8 

20-1 

11-8 

11-0 

10-0 

8-2 

7-7 

7-7 

72 

6-6 

5-6 

31 


In  this  class  we  see  the  full  results  of  exposure  to  the  dimate 
and  to  accident,  for  the  direct  effects  of  these  produce  more 
than  half  the  diseases  in  this  list.  Here  also  there  is  a  marked 
increase  in  the  ratio  of  diseases  of  the  heart,  brain,  and  kidney, 
more  marked  in  this  class  than  in  any  other,  and  probably  due 
in  part  to  the  immoderate  use  of  spirituous  liquors. 

(b)  Farm.  This  set  of  cases  represents,  it  is  believed,  bat 
a  section  of  the  class  to  which  it  belongs,  showing  cUeflj 
chronic  cases — ^the  acute  being  doubtless  treated  at  home.  The 
order  stands  thus: — 

Rheumatic  cases 16*4 

Dropsy,  cancer,  and  abscess         ....     13*9 
Violence 11*1 


Diseases  of  respiratory  organs 

„       ekin 

„       digestive  organs 

„       kidney     . 
Zymotic  diseases 
Tubercular  diseases   . 
Diseases  of  brain 

„       heart 
Venereal  diseases 


90 
8-4 
7-6 
5-2 
5-5 
4-7 
4-7 
2-4 
2-8 


The  classification  here  does  not  bring  out  so  fully  as  ooaM 
be  wished  the  exact  run  of  the  diseases  which  consist  mainly 
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of  chronic  affections  of  the  bones  and  joints^  chronic  abscess, 
Ixrilsy  and  the  like.  As  already  stated  it  can  be  taken  as  only 
a  partial  representation  of  the  diseases  incidental  to  this  class. 

(c)  Mason.  This  class  is  composed  of  a  steadier  and 
healtluer  set  of  men  than  the  preceding,  although  their  work- 
ing almost  entirely  in  the  open  air  exposes  them  much  to 
climatic  influences,  as  the  following  order  shows : — 

Rheumatic  diseases 20'0 

Diseases  of  respiratoiy  oigans    ....  16'5 

Violence 12-0 

Cancer,  dropsy,  &c. 11*5 

Diseases  of  brain 8*0 

„      digestive  oigans        ....  7*0 

„      kidney 4*5 

„       skin 4*0  . 

Zymotic  diseases 4*0 

Diseases  of  heart 8*0 

Tubercular  diseases 2*5 

Venereal  diseases 2*0 

The  freedom  from  consumptive  affections  of  men  engaged 
in  80  dusty  an  occupation  as  the  granite- workers  is  remarkable, 
and  in  strong  contrast  with  what  occurs  in  other  trades  where 
there  is  much  dust.  The  explanation  lies,  I  believe,  in  the 
circumstance  that  their  work,  though  carried  on  in  sheds,  is 
practically  in  the  open  air,  and  not  in  close  or  confined  rooms 
or  workshops. 

(d)  Seameny  Sfc.  This  class  presents  many  points  of  simi- 
larity to  the  last,  the  order  being  nearly  alike,  thus : — 

Rheumatic  diseases 15*75 

Diseases  of  respiratory  organs   .         .         .         .18*1 

Violence 12*0 

Cancer,  dropsy,  &c. 11  0 

Zymotic  diseases 7*7 

Venereal  diseases 7*7 

Diseases  of  skin        ......  7*8 

„       digestive  organs      ....  7*3 

„       kidney 5*8 

„       brain 5*1 

Tubercular  diseases 2*5 

Diseases  of  heart 1*8 

These  outdoor  occupations  bear  a  certain  amount  of  resem- 
blance to  each  other  in  the  high  figure  of  bronchial  and 
rheumatic  affections  and  the  reduction  of  tubercular  to  a  mini- 
mum. In  the  indoor  occupations  this  is  changed,  and  the 
more  purely  indoor  they  are  the  greater  is  the  difference. 
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(e)  Factory.  The  male  factory  workers  differ  firom  thdr 
female  co-worker8  chiefly  in  the  great  reduction  of  dyspeptic 
diseases  and  the  great  increase  of  accidents,  thus : — 

Rheumatic  diBeases    .         •        «         ,        ,         •  16*0 

Diseases  of  respiratory  organs     .         •         •         •  15*5 

Violence 15"0 

Zymotic  diseases 8*5 

Diseases  of  skin 8*0 

„       digestive  organs        ....  6*0 

Tubercular  diaeases 6*0 

DiaeaRes  of  kidney 5*5 

Cancer,  &c 5*4 

Diseasefl  of  brain 3*5 

Venereal  diseases 3*5 

Diseases  of  heart 1*75 

The  increase  in  tubercular  diseases  is  here  sufficiently  notable; 
but  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  tendency  to  these  diseases  is 
not  equally  manifested  in  different  industries.  The  factories 
in  Aberdeen  comprise  the  spinning  and  weaving  of  flax,  cotton, 
and  wool,  the  manufacture  of  paper  and  of  combs.  It  is  the 
last  named  that  yields  the  largest  number  of  consumptiyes, 
although  the  ratio  does  not  come  up  to  that  of  the  female 
factory  workers.  This  tendency  is  carried  farther  in  the  next 
class — 

(f)  Carpenters^  including  under  this  head  as  well  as  workers 
in  wood,  plasterers,  plumbers,  and  slaters : — 


Violence    .... 
Cancerous  and  dropsical  diseases 
Diseases  of  digestive  organs 
Diseases  of  respiratory  organs 
Rheumatic  affections 
Diseases  of  brain 
Tubercular  diseases 
Diseases  of  skin 
Zymotic  diseases 
Diseases  of  kidney 
Venereal  diseases 
Diseases  of  heart 


16-2 
10*8 
10*4 
9*6 
9-6 
91 
8*3 
8*3 
7*0 
4*1 
4*1 
1*2 


on  of  bronchial  and  rheumatic 
a  high  percentage  from  accidents, 


Here  with  a  decided  diminuti 

affections,  there  is  again 

and  a  marked  increase  in  tubercular  and  brain  diseases. 

The  next  class — 

(g)  Shoemaker 8y  &c.,  comprising  the  purely  indoor  handi- 
crafts, such  as  tailor,  basket-maker,  brush-maker,  baker,  cork- 
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cutter^  &c.,  may  be  taken  as  the  best  type  of  this  group, 
following  shows  clearly  the  characteristics : — 

Diseases  of  respiratory  organs    ....  17*8 

Violence 131 

Rheumatic  diseases 12'5 

Cancerous  and  dropsical  disease  .         .         .         .11*6 

Tubercular  diseases 11*3 

Diseases  of  digestiye  organs        ....  lO'O 

„        skin 6*1 

Vener^  diseases 5*1 

Diseases  of  kidney 4*9 

„       brain 43 

Zymotic  diseases        ...         ...  4*0 

Diseases  of  heart 2*4 
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In  this  class  we  have  the  highest  figure  which  tubercular  dis- 
eases attain ;  and  doubtless  this  is  the  expression  of  the  result 
of  a  sedentary  employment,  often  in  close  confined  workrooms 
and  during  long  hours,  with  little  opportunity  for  healthy 
exercise.  These  influences  too  frequently  ^ve  rise  to  a  craving 
for  stimulants,  which  seem  here  to  exercise  a  far  more  inju- 
rious effect  than  on  the  out-door  labourer,  breaking  down  the 
strength  and  laying  open  the  system  to  the  inroads  of  serious 
oi^nic  disease. 

(h)  Smiths.  This  class  partakes  more  of  the  character  of 
an  outdoor  occupation,  and  the  ratio  of  disease  accordingly 
resembles  more  the  previous  group,  thus : — 


Diseases  of  respiratory  organs 

' 

.     16*5 

Violence   .... 

.     14*5 

Rheumatism,  &c. 

11*5 

Cancerous,  Ac.,  diseases      . 

100 

Diseases  of  digestive  organs 

90 

„      skin 

8*0 

„       brain 

6-0 

Zymotic  diseases 

5*0 

Tubercular  diseases    . 

4*5 

Venereal  diseases 

40 

Diseases  of  kidney     . 

3-5 

,,      heart 

.      20 

The  last  class  which  I  have  to  specify, 

(i)  Shop^  &c.,  is  the  most  unsatisfactory,  as  the  cases  are 
but  few  and  comprise  only  a  small  section  of  the  class.  The 
figures  are  therefore  fragmentary,  and  the  whole  so  incomplete 
that  no  reliable  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  it.  I  append 
it  only  to  close  the  series : — • 

oo 
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Violence   .,...,.,     14*0 

Rheumatic  diseascR     ♦ 13*4 

DiBeases  of  akin  ......     13'4 

CancerotiB,  &c.}  diaeasea      .         .         .         *         .     11*2 
DiBeases  of  respiratory  organs     .         .         «         .8*2 
„       digestive  organs        ,         .         »         .       7*5 
Tubercular  diaeasea    .         .         *         .         .         .       6*0 
Zymotic  diseaBee         .  *         •         »         .  5*2 

DiaeBBes  of  brain        .         .         .         .         ,         .5*2 

„       heart        .,...,       4*5 
^,       kidney     ......       4*5 

Venereal  diseases       .•...,       2-2 

I  have  endeavoured  in  these  remarks  to  connect  the  nin 
of  disease  with  the  different  o<:cupations  of  the  working  classes; 
but  such  an  investicration  is  necessarily  only  an  approximation. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  occupation  is  only  one  in  aseries- 
<»f  causes  which  reguhitc  the  health  of  a  community ;  and  that 
indejjcndent  of  this  aud  of  climate,  such  other  causes  as  habits^ 
houses,  food,  clothing,  arc  all  powerful  factors  acting  simultane- 
ously, of  which  we  see  little  but  the  combined  result,  renderings 
it  a  very  difficult  problem  to  determine  what  share  each  has 
had  in  bringing  thk  result  about. 


W/n/  shtmhi  the  Existing  System  of  Registering  Sickness  be 
ionger  Perpetuated  ?  i  By  CoRNELlUB  B.  Fox,  M.D.  Medi- 
cal Officer  of  Health  for  East>  Central,  and  South  Essex. 

THE  necessity  of  a  complete  and  accurate  system  of  regis- 
tering disease  will  be  admitted  by  all  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  very  alphabet  of  8tate  Medicine  to  be 
urgent,  if  any  decided  success  is  to  be  achieved  in  the  preven- 
tion of  the  spread  of  filth  diseases,  and  if  any  advance  is  to  be 
made  in  our  knowledge  of  the  natural  history  of  other  diseases. 
An  eminent  writer  has  recently  thus  publicly  spoken  respecting 
this  want :  '  The  first  sanitary  work  of  the  future,  standing 
before  all  other  sanitary  legislation  (except  the  formation  of 
an  efficient  central  Department  of  Health  acting  under  the 
direction  of  a  Minister  of  Public  Health)  is  the  systematic 
enumeration,  week  by  week,  of  the  diseases  of  the  kingdom 
through  its  length  and  breadth.  It  is  utterly  hopclcj^s  to 
attempt  any  decisive  measure  for  lessening  the  mortality,  which 
is  certainly  more  than  double  what  it  ought  to  be,  until  this 
-State  labour  is  faithfully  carried  out.  To  know  the  diseases 
of  this  country  in  their  entirety,  to  know  the  relation  of  the 

'  See  Transtutimis^  187G»  p.  478.  ^ 
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diseases  in  men  to  the  diseases  of  inferior  aniiiials  and  of  plants, 
to  be  able  to  fix  the  special  localities  of  the  special  diseases,  to 
be  able  to  trace  the  diseases  back  to  occupations,  modes  of  life, 
and  all  the  external  exciting  causes  from  which  they  spring, 
were  knowledge  which  every  statesman  surely  should  long  to 
acquire.  Such  knowledge  is  the  best  history,  the  best  book 
of  reference  that  could  be  obtained,  from  which  to  read  the 
health,  and  thereby  the  wealth,  of  our  people,' 

The  subject  of  the  following  remarks  may  be  conveniently 
divided  into  three  heads  : — 

1.  A  brief  description  of  the  existing  system,  if  it  can  be 
dignified  by  such  a  term ; 

2,  The  proof  that  such  a  system  is  worthless  ^  and 

3*  An  attempt  to  find  an  answer  to  the  query  which  forms 
the  title  of  this  paper. 

L — The  Existing    System  of   Registering   Sickness. 

The  Medical  Relief  List  of  the  Union  Medical  Oflicer^  which 
is  intended  to  contain  the  name  in  full,  the  age  and  residence 
of,  the  medical  visits  and  extras  in  food,  the  quantities  of 
brandy,  i)ort  wine,  &c.,  received  by  every  pauper,  is  the  prin- 
cipal existing  record  of  the  great  mass  of  sickness  throughout 
the  amntry  generally,  the  registers  that  are  kept  in  public 
medical  institutions,  such  as  lunatic  asylums,  &c.,  being  alone 
excepted.  This  poor-law  record  is  of  a  very  shurtJived  nature* 
It  was  never  desigtied  to  furnish  material  for  statistical  pur- 
IK)8es,  and  generally  soon  finds  its  way  into  the  Avaste-paper 
basket.  Dr.  Richardson  has  endeavoured  to  can-y  out  on  a 
small  scale  an  experimental  plan  for  the  registration  of  disease. 
In  1855  he  arranged  with  as  many  as  fifty  medical  observers 
from  forty-four  ditterent  stations,  extending  from  8t,  Clary's, 
Scilly,  to  Lerwick  in  the  Shetland  Isles,  to  send  him  informa- 
tion as  to  the  e[»idemie  diseases,  diseases  atfecting  the  lower 
animals  and  plants,  and  certain  meteorological  observations, 
which  were  published  quarterly  in  a  Journal  of  Public  Health. 
These  returns  were  continued  regularly  for  four  years.  Dr. 
Richardson  writes  of  his  attempt  thus: — 

•  The  success  of  the  experiment  for  the  registration  of 
diseases  was  the  actual  cause  of  ita  failure.  It  was  impossible 
for  any  one  individual  to  bear  the  labour  and  expense  of  <^ol- 
lecting  and  publishing  regularly  the  returns  of  disease  from 
fifty  observers,  though  their  valued  labours  were  freely  given. 
When,  therefore,  the  exjieriments  had  been  fairly  tried  and 
shown  to  be  practicable,  I  laid  the  resultjs  before  Sir  Benjamin 
Hall,  who  was  for  a  time  President  of  the  Board  of  Healthy 

o  c>  2 
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and  suggested  to  him  that  the  weekly  records  of  the  union 
medical  officers  of  the  kingdom  should,  by  a  very  simple  modifi- 
cation, be  utilised  for  the  registration  of  disease,  after  they  had 
served  the  primary  local  purpose  for  which  they  were  intended* 
Sir  Benjamin  Hall  received  the  scheme  with  much  favour,  and 
promised  to  take  tlie  opinion  of  the  Registrar- General  upon  it ; 
but  after  a  little  time,  he  informed  nie  that  the  carrying  out 
of  the  design  would  involve  an  expense  which  the  public,  he 
believedj  would  liesitate  to  meet,  so  the  effort  was  not  made/ 

Dr.  Richardson  propo.se H  then  to  utilise  the  3 »200  returns  of 
sickness  which  have  been  calculated  to  contain  not  less  than 
3,500,000  cases  of  aickness  per  annum  that  are  weekly  sent 
by  the  Medical  Officers  of  the  Poor  Law  Districts  to  their 
Boards  of  Guaitlians,  and  to  work  them  into  a  system  akin  to 
that  of  the  Registration  of  Deaths,  which  has  been  carried  to 
so  high  a  state  of  efficicucy.  If  he  knew  as  much  of  the 
*  Beef  Tea  and  Brandy  Lists  ^  (aei  the  Medical  Relief  Lists 
have  been  contemptuously  called)  as  do  Medical  Officers  of 
Health,  he  would  not  urge  the  development  of  what  I  shall 
hereafter  show  to  be  a  sham  system  of  registering  sickness 
(restricted  to  a  certain  section  of  the  community,  that  is,  those 
relieved  at  the  expense  of  the  rates)  into  what  is  required, 
namely  a  national  system  limited  to  no  class,  for  the  very 
excellent  reason  that  disease  is  not  confined  to  a  class,  laid 
down  on  lines  parallel  to  those  systems  for  the  Registration 
of  Birtlks  and  Deaths,  of  which,  notwithstanding  their  im|>er- 
fections,  we  as  a  nation  are  lightly  proud. 

IL — The   Proof    that    the   Existing    Sttstem 

Worthless. 

If  a  system  for  the  registration  of  sickness  is  to  be  of 
value,  information  of  the  following  kind  is  essential  : 
(a)  Sex  of  each  sick  person  ; 


(b)  Age 


;)  Residence. 

(d)  Nature  of  disease  in  accordance,  for  the  sake  of  unifor- 
mity and  prccisiiin,  with  some  recognised  arrangement  or 
classification,  such  for  example  as  that  of  the  Registrar- General, 
or  the  Nomenclature  of  Diseases  which  was  prepared  some 
years  ago  by  the  College  of  Physicians  for  the  use  of  the 
Medical  Profession. 

Let  anyone  examine  the  accompan  ving  collection  of  entries 
which  have  been  copied  out  of  records  of  sickness  tliat  are  now 
expected  to  form  the  material  tmt  of  which  are  manufactured 
the  Quarterly  Repoi-ts  that  the  Local  Government  Board  de- 
mands from  Medical  Officers  of  Health. 
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I     NaoMof  pMiper 


Age 


Reaidenoe 


Natarc  of 


BemarkB 


MarjB  .  .  . 
BoeamondB 

Philip  B      .  . 

Freddy  B    .  . 

Robert  Fs  wife 
Joseph  M  .  . 
Lucy  W  .  .  . 
Playle's  family 
SarahP.     .     . 


Thomas  P  . 
MaiyH  .  . 
JohnD  .  . 
Mn.P  .  . 
A's  child  . 
Ann  P  &  fieunily 
Jane  A&family 
Joseph  B    .     . 

U.C 

Mrs.  H  .  .  . 
JohnB  .  .  . 
W.G.&childran 


.A'swife.  . 
Saltmarsh  . 
JR's  four  children 
-A.  M.  .  . 
^W8  child  . 
^X!s  three  children 


7 

4 
1 
10 

69 
61 
6 

No  entry 
79 


JM.  S 

-JohnB   . 

Smith  C . 
2^0  entry 
Xilly-(  twins) 
Ts  child. 
3f.  B..  . 
B's  five  children 
B.  S.  .     , 


Ijowe  widow 


A.  B.. 
C.  D.  . 
E.  F.  , 
&.  H. 
Y.Z. 
Tt.  N. 


66 

8 

64 

64 

IS 
No  entry 

Do 

60 
No  entry 

Do 

Do 

38 


60 

6&7 

No  entry 

43 

6 

No  entry 

Do 
Do 

Do 
Do 

4  mouths 
2  months 
No  entry 

Do 

76 

No  entry 


Do 

78 
46 


Parish  only 
Do 
Do 
Do 

No  entry 

Parish  only 

Do 

Do 

Village 


No  entry 
Scrofula 
No  entry 

Do 

No  entry 

Parish  only 

Do 

Do 

Do 

No  entry 

Parish  only 

Do 


Do 
Do 

No  entry 
Parish  only 

Do 
Residence 

given 

Parish  only 

Do 

Do 

No  entry 

Parish  only 

Do 

No  entry 

Parish  only 

A.  Place.  No 

entry  of  parish 

P.  Cottage.  No 

entry  of  parish 


Parish  only 

Do 
Parish  only 


Sore  throat 

Scarlatina 

Diphtheria 

Do 

Uterine 

Inflammation 

Congestion 

Whooping  cough 

Congestion 

Bedridden 

No  entry 

Constipation 

Bilious 
Typhoid  fever 
Sourlet  fever 

Do 
Shert  breath 
Itching 
No  entry 
Bad  eye 
Inflammation  of 
covering  of  mem- 
branes of  heart 
and  catarrh 
Cough 
Bilious 
No  entry 
Injury 
Pulmonary 
Whooping  cough 

Pregnancy,  &c. 

Severe  cold  and 

bruin  irritation 

Haemorrhage 

Decay 

Dyspepsia 

I^spepsia 

Confined 

Bronchitis 

No  entry 

Do 

Eruption 

Bad  leg 

Brain  irritation 

Infirmity 

Dirty 

Bilious  fever 


These  four 
cases  were  all 

••  probably  either 
scarlet  fever  or 

diphtheriaC.B.F. 


This  case  is 
likelv  to  termin- 
ate m  gangrene 


This  case  on  in 
vestigation  proved 
to  be  one  of 
shingles  C.B.F. 
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Name  of  pauper 

Age 

Besldenoe 

Netnnof  DiMMe 

BemsrlB 

OP 

A.  Miss  .     .    . 
W.M.    .    .    . 

T.  S 

8.  E.  .     .    .    . 

B's  child.     .     . 

16 

Noentrv 
64 

No  entry 
13months 

2 

Do 
No  entry 
Residence 

given 

No  entry 

Parish  only 

No  entry 

Disease  of  eye« 
Heart  affection 

Eccentric  in 
manner 

Ulceration 
Compound  frac- 
ture of  humerus 
and  fracture  of 
scapula,  abeoeas 
of  axilla,  conges- 
tion of  lungs  and 

chicken-pox 
No  entry 

• 

Nearly  every  entry  contains  one  or  more  sins  of  omission 
or  commission,  and  is  not  only  worthless  in  itself,  but  invali* 
dates  the  accuracy  of  the  Sickness  Return  in  which  it  appearei 
These  entries  were  not  all  picked  out  of  the  medical  relief  lists 
of  some  one  lax  Board  of  Guardians. 

I  have  several  times  been  frankly  informed  by  Union  Medi- 
cal Officers  that  thev  do  not  often  insert  in  their  returns  half 
the  pauper  cases  which  they  attend.  It  may  be  asked :  (1) 
Why  do  not  Union  Medical  Officers  fill  up  these  Medicsl 
Relief  Lists  with  greater  accuracy?  and  (2)  If  they  will  not, 
cannot  they  be  compelled  to  do  so  ? 

The  answer  to  the  first  interrogation  is  that  Union  Medical 
Officers  are  well  aware  that  these  Sickness  Returns  were  never 
designed  for  statistical  purposes,  but  simply  for  the  information 
of  the  Guardians  as  to  the  number  of  cases  attended  and  the 
extras  ordered  by  the  Medical  Officer.     Moreover,  these  dili- 

fent  workers  in  the  medical  hive,  whose  lives  are  distinguished 
y  much  toil  and  little  pay,  are  already  insufficiently  paid  for 
the  services  rendered  by  them  to  the  ratepayers.  The  answer  to 
the  second  question,  as  to  whether  they  cannot  be  compdled 
to  exercise  greater  care  and  accuracy,  is  in  the  affirmative. 
Complaints  have  been  made  by  Medical  Officers  of  Health  to 
Boards  of  Guardians  who  have  sent  written  expostulations  to 
their  Union  Medical  Officers  which  have  had  for  a  time  a  bene- 
ficial effect  and  then  a  relapse  to  the  old  slovenly  ways  has  oc- 
curred. Then  a  complaint  to  the  Local  Government  Board 
has  been  made  on  the  subject,  which  has  resulted  in  a  com- 
munication from  that  Board  to  the  Sanitary  Authority  acting 
for  the  Board  of  Guardians.  Another  remonstrance  from  the 
Sanitarj'  Authority  to  the  Union  Medical  Officers  is  the  next 
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step  followed  by  a  temporary  improvement,  and  then  the  whole 
peiformance  da  capo.  The  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  finding 
the  Sanitary  Authorities  with  which  he  is  connected  irritated 
by  these  frequent  complaints,  and  powerless  to  compel  strict 
ooedience  amongst  gentlemen  who  are  often  disposed  to  resign 
en  masse  these  appointments,  on  account  of  the  paltry  pittance 
(facetiously  termed  ^  remuneration ')  attached  to  them,  ceases  at 
length  to  indulge  in  a  continual  grumble,  as  no  permanent  good 
seems  to  spring  from  this  privilege  of  an  Englishman.  Even 
if  the  Meoical  Relief  Lists  were  as  accurate  as  could  be  de- 
sired, they  only  give  information  as  to  the  sickness  of  paupers. 

III. — Why  should  this  Wobthless  Mode  op  Begis- 
TEBiNO  Sickness  be  lonoeb  pebpetuated? 

No  good  reason,  so  far  as  I  know,  exists  for  the  continu- 
ance of  this  caricature  of  what  is  essential  The  truth  is, 
however,  that  the  establishment  of  a  complete  system  of  regis- 
tering sickness  analogous  to  that  for  recording  births  and  deaths 
would  involve  an  interference  with  the  liberty  of  the  average 
Briton,  for  which  that  freedom-at-any-price-loving  individual 
does  not  at  present  see  the  necessity,  and  which  he  would  con- 
sequently resist. 

^s  Local  Self-Govemment  with  a  minimum  of  Central 
interference  is  supf>osed  to  be  the  perfection  of  all  human  forms 
of  government,  and  as  some  distinguished  wiseacres,  whose  dis- 
ciples amongst  a  certain  description  of  ratepayers  are  very 
numerous,  fear  lest  the  priestcraft  of  past  times  shall  give 
place  to  a  doctor-ridden  condition,  which  is  equally  mis- 
chievous, it  is  requisite,  if  fresh  coercive  and  compulsory 
measures  are  to  be  obtained  for  the  protection  of  the  people, 
that  the  public  themselves  should  demand  them  of  the 
Legislature. 

A  Government  cannot  safely  or  wisely  advance  too  far  ahead 
of  public  opinion,  but,  in  order  to  be  of  service,  must  lead, 
direct  and  guide  it. 

Unfortunately,  no  scheme  has  yet  been,  or  ever  can  be, 
devised  for  preventing  one  man  from  injuring  his  neighbour, 
which  does  not  involve  some  deterring  or  compelling  influence. 
The  instinct  of  self-preservation  is  too  strong  in  human  nature 
and  the  strain  of  competition  is  in  these  days  too  severe  to  allow 
of  the  establishment  of  that  Utopian  condition  of  society  in 
which  those  least  endowed  with  worldly  goods  will  be  found  to 
plunge  themselves  and  others  relying  on  them  for  support  into 
difficulties  for  the  sake  of  contributmg  to  the  public  good.   It 
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is  well  known  that  at  Manchester  the  local  medical  men  have, 
in  a  public-spirited  manner,  made  weekly  retuma  for  some 
years  past  of  cases  of  sickness,  and  that  a  Committee  of  the 
British  Medical  Association  has  more  than  once  reported  cm 
the  Compulsory  Begistration  of  Disease.  The  l^gal  powers 
that  have  up  to  the  present  time  been  acquired  for  obtamin^  a 
registration  of  sickness  are  purely  local  in  operation,  bemff 
contained  in  section  67  of  the  Huddersfield  Waterworks  and 
Improvement  Act  1876,  and  in  section  87  of  the  Bolton  Im- 
provement Act  of  1877,  and  in  clause  202  of  the  Ghreenock 
Police  Act  of  1877.  In  the  first,  every  registered  medical 
man  in  attendance  upon  a  case  of  infectious  disease  is  com- 
pelled to  give  a  certificate  notifying  the  fact  to  the  person  in 
charge  of  the  case,  and  this  individual  is  required  to  deliver 
the  certificate  to  the  Health  Authority.  In  the  second,  the 
registration  of  infectious  disease  is  made  oompulsoiy  on  the 
person  in  charge  of  the  sick  and  on  the  medical  attendant,  and, 
in  default,  a  penalty  not  exceeding  10/.  In  the  third,  or  last- 
named,  the  Board  has  acquired  the  power  to  demand  from 
householders,  when  epidemic  disease  is  prevalent,  a  report  d 
all  cases  of  such  disease,  and  to  fine  anyone  who  fails  to  comply 
with  such  order  a  sum  not  exceeding  1/.  All  these  e£foiti 
deal  solely  with  infectious  diseases ;  in  fact,  with  a  part  only 
of  a  question  of  great  magnitude.  Is  it  not  of  almost  as  great 
importance  to  obtain  a  better  knowledge  of  the  home  ana  dis- 
tribution of  such  deadly  diseases  as  consumption,  cancer,  &c  ? 
The  consideration  of  the  establishment  of  an  efiicient  sys- 
tem of  registering  disease  amongst  all  classes  of  the  community 
is  one  of  great  moment,  which  involves  an  inquiry  into  a  very 
large  subject,  including  as  oilshoots  details  that  would  best 
be  dealt  with  by  a  Royal  Commission.  The  importance  of 
the  matter  cannot  be  overrated.  Of  what  use  is  it  to  make 
sanitary  laws  and  to  institute  an  elaborate  system  for  the  pre- 
vention of  the  spread  of  infectious  disease,  when  the  very 
foundation  of  the  whole  structure  is  faulty  ?  Typhoid  fever, 
for  example,  is  fatal  in  about  10  or  12  per  cent,  of  those 
attacked,  and  the  great  aim  of  an  efficient  sanitary  organization 
should  be  to  provide  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  with  prompt 
information  of  the  occurrence  of  the  first  case,  in  order  that  he 
may  take  measures  to  prevent  a  second  or  a  third  case.  Under 
present  arrangements  nine  or  ten  or  more  cases  of  this  fever 
may  occur  amongst  non-pauper  patients  before  notice  of  the 
outbreak  reaches  him  through  the  Registrar  of  Deaths.  The 
proposal  to  call  upon  a  struggling  tradesman  to  voluntarily  in- 
form the  public  that  fever  is  raging  in  his  house,  and  to  require 
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him  to  temporarily  close  his  shop  for  the  public  good,  without 
granting  him  43ome  compensation  out  of  the  funds  of  the  pub- 
lic, namely  the  rates,  whom  he  thus  benefits,  is  thoroughly 
impractieitb!e. 

There  can,  I  presume,  be  no  question  in  the  mind  of  any 
one  who  has  taken  an  interest  in  sanitary  subjects  but  that 
scarlet  fever  poison  is  disseminated  by  letters,  lor  proofs  of  this 
accident  have  been  repeatedly  afforded.  The  outbreak  of  this 
disease  in  a  village  post-titfice  has  presented  itself  to  my  notice 
on  two  occasions,  and  in  both  eases  the  disease  has  spread.  If 
a  village  post-ofiice  is  temporarily  closed  on  account  of  the 
preaence  within  it  of  a  virulent  form  of  infectious  or  contagious 
oiBease^  how  is  the  transmission  and  delivery  of  letters  to  be  in 
the  interim  provided  for? 

Such  are  one  or  two  instances  of  the  difficulties  belonging 
to  the  project  which  caB,  however,  be  easily  overcome  if  the 
wish  to  surmount  them  exists.  An  exJmnstive  investigation  of 
this  very  comprehensive  subject  of  the  Registration  of  Disease 
amongst  all  classes  in  all  its  bearings  by  a  Commission  em- 
powered to  take  evidence  is  urgently  required ;  but  if  this 
great  desideratnm  is  to  be  obtained  the  demand  for  it  must^ 
as  I  6aid  before  and  now  say  agaiu^  come  from  the  public. 


Waste  of  Water  in  Towns.^     By  WlLLlAM  Boulton,  C.E. 

THE  observations  in  this  Paper  refer  almost  exclusively  to 
the  Aberdeen  Water  Supply  ;  and  I  believe  I  am  not 
far  wrong  in  stating  that  very  few  towns  afford  a  better 
example  of  the  extent  to  which  the  waste  of  water  is  carried,  as 
we  shall  see  presently.  The  water-sopply,  which  has  been 
increased  from  time  to  time,  to  meet  the  growing  necessities  of 
the  city,  is,  and  all  along  has  been,  in  the  hands  of  the 
Corporation. 

The  present  works  W'ere  completed  and  opened  by  the 
Queen  in  1866.  By  the  Act  of  Parliament  authorising  theii 
construction,  the  Town  Council,  acting  as  Commissioners  of 
Police  for  the  burgh,  arc  empowered  to  take  from  the  river  a 
maximum  daily  fjuantity  of  six  millions  of  gallons.  The 
population  supplied  is  about  90,000.  The  supply  is  taken 
from  the  river  Dee,  at  Cairnton,  twenty-two  miles  from  the 
town-  The  water  is  drawn  from  the  river  in  the  most  simple 
manner,  and  flows  by  gravitation   to  a  reservoir  and  filters. 
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which  are  rather  more  than  a  mile  distant  from  the  intake. 
For  the  greater  part  of  this  distance  the  aqueduct  consists  of  a 
tunnel  through  rock.  The  reservoir  and  filters  have  a  joint 
available  capacity  of  thirteen  millions  of  gallons.  From  the 
filters  the  water  is  conveyed  by  gravitation  in  a  brick  aqae- 
duct,  a  distance  of  nineteen  and  a  half  miles  to  the  low  senrice 
reservoir,  which  is  about  two  miles  from  the  town.  Tfai« 
reservoir,  which  has  a  capacity  of  six  and  a  quarter  million 
gallons,  supplies  98  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants.  It  is  168  ft 
above  Ordnance  datum,  and  on  an  average  about  100  ft.  above 
the  part  of  the  city  which  it  supplies.  For  the  supply  of  the 
higher  districts  of  the  town  the  water  is  pumped  up  bj 
hydraulic  power  to  a  reservoir  capable  of  containing  500,000 
gallons.  The  reservoir  is  380  ft.  above  Ordnance  datum,  and 
about  250  ft.  above  the  average  elevation  of  the  districts 
supplied.  The  engines  are  wrought  by  the  water  from  the 
aqueduct,  and  lift  one  gallon  of  water  by  an  expenditure  of 
two  and  one-third  gallons. 

I  would  just  remark  in  passing  that  when  the  preaent 
supply  gets  to  be  exhausted  there  is  material  here  for  a  coii- 
siderable  saving,  which  can  be  effected  by  employing  steam 
instead  of  water  power,  whereby  the  water  used  for  driving 
the  piunps  would  be  entirely  saved. 

The  engine  (there  are  two  of  them,  but  only  one  is 
employed  at  a  time)  at  the  rate  just  indicated  wastes  daily 
350,000  gallons,  or  127,750,000  per  annum.  Estimating  this 
quantity  at  prime  cost  as  supplied  by  gravitation,  and  adding 
the  sum  to  the  annual  expense  of  maintaining  the  engines,  and 
you  are  startled  with  the  fact  that  the  high-service  water  costs 
the  town  three  times  as  much  per  gallon  as  that  of  the  low 
service,  and  it  needs  no  calculation  to  show  that  the  inhabi- 
tants supplied  with  the  high-service  water  are  supplied  at  a 
great  loss  to  the  Corporation,  the  rate  of  assessment  being  the 
same  in  both  cases. 

When  the  present  works  were  executed  the  greater  part 
of  the  mains  throughout  the  town  were  renewed,  and  those 
only  allowed  to  remain  in  use  which  had  been  in  existence  for 
a  limited  period,  and  were  known  to  be  in  a  thoroughly  sound 
condition,  so  that  with  the  new  water-supply  the  Corporation 
were  put  in  possession  of  new  works  of  a  most  complete  and 
satisfactory  description.  Up  to  the  present  date  166,000i 
have  been  expended  on  the  works,  and  the  annual  expenditure 
or  iTorking  expenses,  including  interest  on  capital,  sinking 
fund,  &c.,  is  about  12,000/. 
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I, — Ingbeased  Consumption. 

During  the  last  ten  years  the  consumption  of  water  ha& 
increased  to  a  very  large  extent,  and  out  of  all  proportion  ta 
the  increase  in  the  population.  Previous  to  the  construction 
of  the  present  works  the  supply  for  domestic  purposes  was 
only  16  gallons  per  head  per  day  (the  supply,  however,  not 
being  equal  to  the  requirements  of  the  town),  but  in  1867  (the 
first  year  after  the  new  works  were  opened)  it  had  risen  to  24 
gallons,  in  1871  to  35  gallons,  and  now  in  1877  it  is  nearly 
40  gallons  per  head  per  day,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following 
table : — 


Year 

FopaUtion 

Total  con- 

muupUonper 

day 

Total  vi-atcr 
ived  per  day 

for  non- 
domestic  pur- 
poses 

Water  used 

for  all  piir- 

poeos  per  head 

per  day 

Rate  of  ^-ater 

naedfbr 
non-domestic 

1 
Water  used 
for  domestic 
purposes  per 
head  per  duy 

1867 
1871 
1877 

72,000 
80,000 
90,000 

OaUons 
2,022,6r)6 
3,131,614 
4,069,060 

Gallons 
200,000 
350.000 
600,000 

Gallons 
281 
39-1 
45-2 

QaUoDs 
2-8 
4.4 
6-5 

Gallons 
26-3 
34-7 
39-7 

It  thus  appears  that  at  the  present  rate  of  consumption, 
after  allowing  500,000  gallons  for  manufacturing  purposes  and 
for  flushing  sewers,  &c.,  there  remains  a  total  of  3,569,060 
gallons  consumed  daily  for  domestic  purposes,  or  at  the  rate  of 
nearly  40  gallons  per  head.  Of  this  quantity  I  am  sure  £ 
speak  within  the  mark  when  I  say  that  at  least  one  half  of  it 
is  wasted.  If  we  take  the  total  daily  consumption  within  the 
city,  which  according  to  the  latest  gauging  is  4,069,006 
gallons,  and  if  we  add  to  this  350,000  gallons  wasted  by  the 
hydraulic  engines  and  6,000  gallons  supplied  to  various  parties 
along  the  course  of  the  aqueduct,  we  have  a  total  daily  con- 
sumption of  nearly  4,500,000  gallons,  or  three-fourths  of  the 
whole  supply  authorised  by  Act  of  Parliament. 

11. — Causes  of  Increased  Consumption. 

The  causes  of  the  great  increase  in  the  consumption  in 
Aberdeen  is  mainly  due  to  the  introduction  of  water  into  the 
poorer  class  of  houses  and  the  fitting  up  of  water-closets, 
baths,  &c.  The  carrying  out  of  these  and  other  sanitary 
arrangements  has  been  going  on  progressively  and  extensively 
for  the  past  ten  years. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  new  houses  built  within  the 
period  of  which  we  have  been  speaking  are  generally  of  the 
better  class,  fitted  up  in  most  cases  with  baths  and  water- 
closets  ;  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  houses  possessing  these  con- 
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veniences  require  at  least  double  the  qiiantity  of  water  used 
by  houses  that  are  not  so  fitted  up. 

The  city  is  rapidly  extending  into  the  country,  where 
nothing  but  the  better  class  of  houses  is  being  built ;  die  well- 
to-do  people  are  leaving  their  former  dwellings  in  the  centre  pf 
the  town,  which  in  turn  are  taken  possession  of  by  a  le« 
opulent  class,  so  that  there  is  an  upward  tendency  amonest  all 
classes  in  respect  to  the  comfort  and  convenience  ot  th^ 
dwellings.  And  as  this  goes  on  we  must  expect  an  increaaing 
consumption  of  water  every  year  over  and  above  what  is  due 
to  the  increase  of  the  population.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however, 
the  consumption  has  reached  a  normal  condition,  and  that  any 
future  increase  will  be  attributable  solely  to  increase  of  popu- 
lation. But  if  the  consumption  eoes  on  annually  increasing  at 
the  average  rate  due  to  the  last  tour  years,  not  to  speak  of  the 
six  years  previous,  we  shall  have  reached  the  limit  of  our 
supply  in  twelve  years  from  this  time. 

III. — Waste. 

In  addition  to  the  natural  increase  in  the  consumption  of 
water,  arising  from  increased  population  and  more  perfect  sani- 
tary appliances,  it  is  evident  there  is  an  excessive  smd  unneces- 
sary amount  of  waste.  There  is  a  lavish  use  of  water  for 
ordinary  purposes,  with  which  I  certainly  do  not  find  fiuilt, 
especially  if  these  are  of  a  sanitary  nature.  But  there  is  a 
system  of  waste  practised  to  a  very  large  extent  in  Aberdeen, 
which  we  find  it  diflScult  to  put  a  stop  to— it  is  the  habit  of 
purposely  allowing  taps  and  water-closets  to  run  during  the 
night  and  all  hours  of  the  day.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing 
in  passing  through  the  courts  and  alleys  of  the  town  or  in 
looking  into  any  of  the  back  areas  where  services  are  fixed 
outside  the  houses,  to  find  the  water-taps  running  full  open, 
having  been  left  so  by  the  person  last  using  them,  and  all  this 
notwithstanding  the  precautions  taken  to  prevent  it.  It  may 
be  supposed  that  in  such  cases  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to 
get  a  conviction,  but  unfortunately  it  may  so  happen  that  the 
tap  in  question  is  used  by  more  than  one  family,  so  that  it  is 
impossible  to  fix  the  guilt  on  the  proper  party.  What  adds 
greatly  to  the  difiiculty  of  checking  this  species  of  waste  k 
the  notion  that  many  oi  the  citizens  have  got — that  our  supply 
is  inexhaustible ;  many  also  believing  that  it  improves  tlw 
sanitary  condition  of  the  drains.  This  is  a  great  mistake. 
Another,  and  perhaps  the  greatest  cause  of  waste  is,  defectiTe 
services  and  fittings,  such  as  service  pipes,  taps,  water-closets, 
cisterns,  &c. 
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The  water-consumption  is  gauged  at  the  reservoirs  every 
three  months,  and  on  these  occasions  the  quantity  used  every 
hour  for  24  hours  is  noted  and  tabulated.  The  greatest  con- 
sumption is  at  mid-day,  and  the  smallest  between  the  hours  of 
one  and  five  in  the  morning,  the  greatest  being  at  the  rate 
of  2*30  gallons,  and  the  lowest  1*32  gallon  per  head  per  hour. 
It  thus  appears  that  during  the  hours  of  rest  there  is  a  con-^ 
sumption  of  water  going  on  of  1*32  gallons  per  head  per  hour, 
or  at  the  rate  of  31*44  gallons  per  head  per  day,  the  greater 
part  of  which  is  clearly  attributable  to  waste,  after  making  due 
allowance  for  manufactures  carried  on  during  the  night  and  for 
necessary  domestic  purposes. 

IV. — Prevention  of  Waste. 

Without  having  the  town  divided  into  districts  it  is  very 
difficult  to  discover  hidden  waste,  or  the  precise  locality  where 
an  important  leak  may  exist.  Mr.  Deacon,  of  Liverpool,  to 
whom  is  due  the  invention  of  a  meter  for  the  detection  and 
prevention  of  waste,  has  been  able,  by  dividing  a  town  into 
districts  and  affixing  a  meter  to  each  district,  to  find  out  the 
precise  locality  of  the  waste,  and  to  show  that  not  only  is 
more  than  half  the  supply  wasted,  but  that  it  is  a  comparatively 
easy  matter,  in  a  large  measure,  to  put  a  stop  to  it.  So  that 
towns  having  what  was  believed  to  be  a  short  supply,  have  the 
satisfaction  of  kno>ving  that  by  adopting  the  Waste  Water 
Meter  system,  their  supply  may  be  doubled,  so  to  speak,  with- 
out incurring  the  expense  of  new  works.  The  system  is  well 
known,  having  been  before  the  public  for  some  years,  and 
Papers  written  by  Mr.  Deacon  on  the  subject  have  been  read 
and  discussed  at  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  and  else- 
where, so  that  it  is  unnecessary  and  would  be  out  of  place  for 
me  to  describe  it  here,  even  did  time  permit.  This  and 
similar  systems  have  been  tested  by  practical  working  with 
the  happy  results  I  have  already  stated.  It  is  after  all  but  a 
vigorous  system  of  inspection,  which  can  only  be  carried  out 
by  large  and  well-organised  measures. 

In  towns  where  the  demand  exceeds  the  supply  special 
means  are  absolutely  necessary  to  prevent  waste,  as  a  much  more 
economical  and  speedy  means  of  securing  a  full  and  constant 
supply  than  having  recourse  to  the  alternative  of  constructing 
additional  works.  Aberdeen  is  not  as  yet  so  circumstanced. 
But  those  who  have  followed  me  in  my  remarks  will,  no  doubt, 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  before  long  we  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  adopt  more  vigorous  and  special  measures  to  check 
waste  of  water.     The  only  method  hitherto  adopted  in  Aber- 
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deen  for  checking  waste  is  house-to-house  visitation.  So  fir 
as  the  repairs  of  defective  fittings  are  concerned  this  is  of  great 
advantage,  and  where  the  inspector  goes  about  his  work  in  a 
proper  way  good  service  is  done,  and  although  the  consumptkm 
is  excessive,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  would  be 
still  more  so,  but  for  the  services  of  the  inspector. 

In  all  our  more  important  towns,  sanitary  position,  in 
regard  to  sewerage  and  water  supply,  has  materially  changed 
within  the  last  few  years,  and  so  great  has  been  the  change 
that  many  communities,  finding  themselves  placed  involuntaruy 
under  such  altered  circumstances,  do  not  sufiBciently  realise 
them,  and  the  consequence  is  that  unreflecting  people  never 
consider  the  necessity  of  making  themselves  acquainted  widi 
the  proper  management  of  the  subjects  which  have  been  pot 
into  their  possession  solely  for  their  own  comfort  and  conveni* 
ence.  And  strange  to  say,  very  few  seem  to  understand  tiiat 
all  these  sanitary  works  have  been  constructed  at  their  own 
cost,  that  they  are  literally  their  own  property  as  a  community, 
and  that  they  ought  to  be  cared  for  by  them  as  such.  Thej 
also  forget  that  waste  of  water  and  the  improper  use  of  sanitarj 
appliances  oft^n  so  thoughtlessly  practised  mean  more  taxation. 

I  am  not  aware  that  any  town  has  as  yet  adopted  a  plaa 
for  the  purpose  of  educating  the  people  in  the  use  of  sanitary 
appliances ;  but  I  am  convinced  that  if  proper  machine 
were  set  to  work  for  that  purpose  an  immense  deal  of  good 
would  be  effected.  Why  should  not  the  School  Board  take 
up  the  question  ?  With  all  our  education  there  is  a  great  want 
of  training  in  such  matters,  which  may  fairly  be  classed  under 
domestic  affairs.  There  is  also,  unfortunately,  a  sort  of  antago- 
nism existing  between  a  large  class  of  the  commuoity  and  the 
authorities  on  such  matters.  A  feeling  exists  in  the  minds  of 
many  that  they  are  harshly  treated  when  the  conservators  of 
the  public  interests  put  the  law  in  force,  which  has  been  framed 
with  the  consent  of  all  parties  for  their  individual  welfiu'e,  as 
well  as  for  that  of  the  general  community  ;  and  I  am  of 
opinion  that  if  the  Corporations  of  our  various  towns,  instead 
of  employing  inspectors  who  are  looked  upon  more  as  inquisi- 
tors or  spies  than  as  benefactors,  would  employ  men  with  some- 
thing in  them  akin  to  the  missionary  spirit  to  instruct  people  in 
the  use  of  sanitary  appliances,  pointing  out  to  them  the  saving 
that  would  be  effected  in  taxation  by  aiding  the  authorities  in 
checking  the  waste  of  water,  and  abstaining  from  acts  calculated 
to  injure  or  interfere  with  the  working  of  sanitary  appliances, 
much  might  be  done  in  this  way,  by  kindlv  explanations  of 
what  practices  ought  to  be  avoided,  and  what  other  things 
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ought  to  be  done,  and  how  to  do  them,  in  order  to  conserve 
public  property  of  the  nature  under  consideration.  And  thus 
a  desire  for  co-operation,  and  a  feeling  of  mutual  respect  and 
T^ard  would  be  engendered  between  the  people  and  the 
aathorities,  and  the  social  and  moral  status  of  the  people 
^devated,  which,  I  take  it,  is  the  aim  and  object  of  all  Social 
Science. 


SUMMARY. 

Dr.  Stevenson  Macadam,  F.R.S  E.,  F.C.S.,  Lecturer  on 
Chemistry,  at  the  Surgeons^  Hall,  Edinburgh,  read  a  Paper  on 
*  The  Ventilation  of  Drains  and  Sewers.'  *  He  said  that  the  pre- 
sent system  of  the  disposal  of  the  sewage  of  houses  and  towns 
was  open  to  question  m  a  sanitary  as  well  as  an  economic  point 
of  view,  as  it  undoubtedly  led  to  the  poisoning  of  our  streams, 
and  the  contamination  of  the  air  in  the  vicinity  thereof.  In- 
deed, there  was  abundant  evidence  to  demonstrate  that  the 
water-carriage  system^  with  its  attendant  foul  deposits  in  badly 
laid  drains,  was  productive  of  much  illness  and  disease  in  house- 
holds. At  present,  however,  there  Avas  no  other  process  sug- 
gest^ for  the  disposal  of  sewage,  which  was  less  liable  to 
objections  for  town  purposes.  Taking  matters  as  they  are, 
certain  preventive  measures  might  be  adopted  to  guard 
against  tne  evils  of  this  mode  of  the  disposal  of  the  sewage. 
^Riese  evils  were  mainly  due  to  the  production  of  sewage  gases 
in  the  drains  and  sewers,  and  to  the  escape  of  these  gases  into 
•our  houses.  The  primary  cause  of  all  the  mischief  was  the 
lodgment  of  sewage  in  the  drains  and  sewers,  especially  at  the 
bends  and  in  the  hollows  and  depressions  formed  by  badly  laid 
drains,  or  badly  founded  drains  and  sewers,  and  where  the 
levels  were  either  originally  not  attended  to,  or  the  subjacent 
earth  had  yielded  below.  Another  source  of  the  mischief  was 
where  the  drains  were  imperfectly  pointed  and  luted,  and  sand 
and  earth  fell  in,  tending  to  choke  up  the  drain  more  or  less, 
and  either  forming  an  elongated  sewer,  or  even  forcing  the 
sewage  out  of  the  pipes  altogether,  and  saturating  the  neigh- 
bouring ground,  which  may  be  close  to,  or  underneath  the 
dwelling-houses.  The  main  preventive  measure  ought  to  be 
to  look  well  to  the^  levels,  and  thorough  and  eflScient  jointing, 
which  would  insure  the  rapid  and  complete  fall  of  the  sewage 
from  the  house  to  the  main  drain,  and  thence  to  the  point  of 
disposal,  either  on  the  land  or  in  the  sea.     Part  of  this  work 

*  See  Sessional  Proceedings,  1872-73,  p.  89. 
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should  fall  on  the  individual  householder,  or  house  proprietor, 
so  far  as  the  private  or  service  drain  was  concemea ;  and  the 
other  part  on  the  municipal  authorities,  so  far  as  the  main 
sewers  were  concerned.     There  were  many  instances  in  wUdi 
the  evil  might  be  traced  to  the  putrefaction  of  foul  deponts 
lying  festering  and  decomposing  in  the  main  sewers.     Frah 
sewage  was  comparatively  sweet  and  harmless,  and  were  it  to 
have  free  passage  onwards  it  would  keep  fresh  till  it  escaped 
from  our  towns.     The  chemical  nature  of  the  sewage  gas  was 
generally  misunderstood.     It  was  commonly  said  that  hydro* 
sulphuric  acid  (sulphuretted  hydrogen)  and  carbonic  acid  were 
types  of  the  noxious  sewage  gases.    No  doubt  the  gases  named 
were  destructive  to  life  when  in  quantity,  but  he  was  inclined 
to  the  belief  that  the  more  noxious  of  the  sewage  gases  were 
evolved  at  an  earlier  stage  in  the  putrefaction  of  the  organic 
matters,  whilst  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  carbonic  add 
were  produced  at  a  later  stage  in  the  decomposition.     In  fact, 
he  believed  that  the  main  danger  lay  in  the  earlier  stages,  when 
gases  of  a  more  organic  and  combustible  nature  were  produced. 
In  the  majority  of  cases  it  might  be  said  that  generally  no  pre- 
cautions were  taken,  in  the  construction  of  house  drains  and 
their  attachment  to  the  main  drains,  to  prevent  sewage  gas  from 
passing  back  into  our  houses.    The  water-closets  had  generallr 
a  direct  connection  with  the  drains  and  sewers,  and  not  only 
so,  but  the  waste  pipes  from  the  cisterns  had  in  most  instances 
a  passage  to  the  sewers  either  indirectly  through   the  pan  or 
bend  of  the  closet,  or  directly  to  the  drains  themselves.  Taking 
the  case  of  ordinary  house  service  and  connection  with  drains 
as  ordinarilv  practised,  there  was  simply  a  bend  put  on  the 
direct  pipe  laid  to  the  main  drain.     The  only  security  in  such 
an  arrangement  lay  in  the  water  luting  in  the  bend  Ijring  there 
in  sufficient  quantity,  and  not  being  forced  by  the  presence  of 
gases  in  the  main  drain,  or  being  emptied  by  the  suction  of  the 
descending  water.     To  remedy  this  evil  it  had  been  suggested 
that  a  ventilating  tube  should  be  inserted  in  the  service  drain. 
This  sim])le  ventilation  was  a  decided  improvement,  but  taken 
by  itself  was  not  sufficient.     Between  the  ventilating  pipe  and 
the  closet  bend  there  should  be  placed  in  the  service  drain  a 
(J  shaped  tube  with  upright  drain  pipe  leading  to  the  surface, 
and  in  the  throat  of  which  there  was  inserted  a  wire  cage  con- 
taining fragments  of  dry  charcoal.     These  upright  pipes  might 
rise   above   the   surface  when  in  open  ground,  or  might  be 
covered  with  a  perforated  iron  plate  when  in  outside  passages 
or  pavements.     A  still  further  improvement,  where  an  open 
space  or  garden  front  was  at  command,  was  to  open  up  the 
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^Irain  for  a  foot  or  so  on  the  house  side  of  the  U  shaped  tube. 
In  all  cases  there  should  be  a  ventilating  shaft  or  sink  pipe  to 
^he  roof  of  the  house.  This  ventilating  shaft  or  pipe  might  be 
a  continuation  of  the  service  drain.  For  the  public  ventilation 
of  the  street  drains  and  sewers  the  furnaces  of  public  works 
should  be  utilised  when  such  were  available,  and  open  air 
shafts  should  be  carried  from  the  main  drains  to  the  surface  of 
the  streets  nt  numerous  points.     If  the  main  drains   were  in 

food  order  there  need  be  no  escaped  noxious  gases,  but  where 
epofiits  of  foul  matter  were  lying  in  the  drains,  charcoal  cages 
might  be  used,  though  the  true  remedy  would  be  the  cleansing 
out  and  repair  of  the  defectively  constructed  main  drain. 
There  should  also  be  the  periodic  flushing  of  all  main  drains 
and  sewers  by  the  opening  of  sluices  or  valves  connected  with 
^  cisterns  placed  at  proper  distances  apart.  A  sudden  rush 
^Msape  of  a  large  volume  of  water  down  a  sewer  at  a  given 
time  would  float  all  the  solid  dvbrls  lying  in  the  bed  of  the  sewer, 
and  thus  remove  the  cause  of  the  production  of  sewage  gases. 
In  regard  to  cisterns,  the  position  of  such  was  often  oojection- 
able,  being  placed  over  the  water--closet,  and  the  exhalations 
rising  therefrom  were  absorbed  by  the  water,  which  thus  be* 
comes  tainted.  Great  mis^i^hief  arose  from  the  carr)dng  of  the 
waste  pipe  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  drains,  and  from  the 
Tentilation  of  the  6er\^ce  box  in  the  cistern.  Both  the  waste 
pipe  and  the  escape  pipe  from  the  service  box  should  be  carried 
to  the  open  air. 

Dr.  Stevenson  Macadam  also  read  a  Paper  on  *The  Con- 
tamination of  Water  in  Domestic  Water  Cisterns,'  He  stated 
that  the  sediments  or  deposits  in  domestic  water  cisterns  are 

iirimarily  formed  from  the  clayey  and  earthy  matters  carried 
>}•  the  water  into  the  cisternSj  and  where,  on  settling,  the 
suspended  matter  is  deposited  as  an  earthy-looking  sedmient. 
If  these  deposits  consisted  solely  of  earthy  matter,  there 
might  be  no  serious  objection  to  their  remaining  in  the 
cisterns,  but  the  analyses  of  a  number  of  the  deposits  have 
shown  that  the  earthy  deposit  is  intermixed  with  lead  com« 

Counds,  and  organic  flehrh.  The  examination  of  the  sediment*^ 
as  been  too  long  neglected,  and  the  notion  held  by  some 
people  that  the  deposits  tend  to  clarify  the  water,  and  are 
therefore  more  beneficial  than  otherwise*  must  now  be  reckoned 
both  unsafe  and  dangerous.  The  analysis  of  a  number  of 
samples  of  these  deposits  or  sediments  taken  from  cisterns  in 
diflFerent  cities,  towns^  and  populous  places  in  Scotland  and 
£iigland  gave — 
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IiiHoIuble  siliceous  matter,  from  52  to  63  per  cent. 

Oxide  of  iron  with  traces  of  alumina  and  phosphates,  16  to  24  per  cent 

Carbonate  of  lime,  8  to  14  per  cent. 

Carbonate  and  hydrate  of  lead,  5  to  10  per  cent. 

The  lead  compound  is  undoubtedly  derived  from  the  liningc^ 
the  cistern,  and  its  formation  is  easily  accounted  for.  The 
carbonic  acid  dissolved  in  the  water  acts  slowly  upon  the 
metallic  lining,  forming  a  white  film  on  the  surface,  especially 
at  the  point  where  the  water  and  air  lines  meet  In  dstems 
where  covers  are  used,  and  especially  where  the  cover  is  lined 
with  lead,  the  formation  of  this  lead  compound  is  much  ex- 
pedited by  the  water  vapour — practically  distilled  water — rising 
from  the  water  in  the  cistern  and  condensing  on  the  lid  or 
upper  part  of  the  sides,  where  it  readily  forms  the  carbonatot 
and  hydrate  of  lead.  The  latter  compound  becoming  detached 
from  time  to  time  on  drying  up,  falls  as  a  powder  into  the 
water,  and  mingles  with  tlie  earthy  sediment  in  the  bottom  of 
the  cistern.  This  action  is  much  increased  by  the  falling  cf 
lime  into  the  cistern,  and  the  introduction  of  organic  matter, 
such  as  street  or  house  dust,  insects  and  animals — mice,  && 
The  rapid  entrance  of  water  at  any  time  into  the  dstern 
tends  to  disturb  and  float  this  lead  deposit  in  finely  divided 
particles.  Cases  of  lead-poisoning  which  have  occurred  could 
only  be  accounted  for  by  the  water  becoming  contaminated 
with  the  lead  in  the  manner  stated.  The  noxious  influence  of 
the  cistern  deposits  is  increased  by  the  decay  and  putrescence 
of  the  organic  matter  leading  to  the  impregnation  of  the  water 
with  dissolved  and  suspended  organic  debris.  The  analyses 
proved  that  water  retained  over  cistern  deposits  suflcrs  severely 
in  quality,  there  being  a  decided  increase  in  the  proportion  of 
organic  matter  in  solution,  and  in  the  saline  and  albuminoid 
ammonia,  and  a  decrease  in  the  amount  of  oxygen  gas  dis- 
solved in  the  water.  The  results  demonstrated  that  the  water- 
supply  of  a  town  or  populous  place  and  mansion  houses  which 
might  be  everything  that  could  be  desired  at  the  fountain-head, 
and  even  at  the  supply  pipe,  as  delivered  to  the  householders, 
is  liable  to  very  scnous  contamination  when  retained  in  house 
cisterns  containing  deposits  or  sediments  which  are  composed 
in  part  of  finely  divided  lead  compound  and  organic  matter, 
and  is  thus  rendered  unwholesome  from  being  retained  in  dirtj 
cisterns.  The  remedy  for  the  evil  lies  in  the  periodic  cleansing 
of  the  house  cistern,  which  should  be  regularly  done  evenr 
month  or  two.  This  should  be  carried  out  with  a  very  soft 
brush,  and  every  care  must  be  taken  that  the  natural  skin  of 
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the  lead  be  not  dieturbed  A  wire  or  perforated  zinc  cover 
might  be  placed  over  the  cistern  to  keep  out  mire*  pieces  of 
plaster,  &c.,  but  a  tight  cover,  which  hinder^  the  aeration  of 
the  water,  and  condenses  the  water  which  naturally  evaporates, 
should  not  be  used. 


Mr.  W.  IvisoN  Macadam  ( Edinburgh)  read  a  Paper  on 
*  Animal  Life  in  Fresh-water  Reservoirs/  He  said  that  for 
some  time  he  had  devoted  attention  to  the  forms  of  minute 
animal  life  to  be  found  in  water  reservoirs  and  other  naturally 
and  artificially  impounded  waters,  and  the  result  of  these 
observations  showed  that  the  more  common  varieties  of  life 
were  found  to  be  certain  minute  crustaceans  of  the  families 
daphniadic  and  cycIoj)ida;,  In  the  first  of  these  the  daphnia 
pulse  and  in  the  second  the  Cyclops  quadricornis  deserved 
special  attention*  Both  these  minute  crustaceans  were  found 
in  all  good  impounded  waters*  They  are  got  in  the  water- 
supply  of  our  cities  and  towns,  and  during  summer  especially 
are  to  be  obtained  in  the  water  cisterns,  and  occasionally  even 
in  the  water  on  our  tables.  They  are  abundant  in  Lochs 
Lomond  and  Katrine ;  in  the  reservoirs  in  the  Pentland  Hills^ 
from  which  the  Edinburgh  water-supply  is  obtained  ;  in  Loch 
Ascog,  which  supplies  the  town  of  Rothesay  with  water,  and 
many  other  similar  sources*  The  cy clops  is  more  common  in 
cisterns  as^  being  a  native  of  the  deeper  parts  of  lochs,  it  is 
more  easily  drawn  off  in  the  pipes  to  the  cities  than  the  daphnia, 
which  is  principally  found  near  the  shore.  Filtration  of  the 
water,  though  it  may  and  docs  remove  many  of  the  *  water 
fleas,'  does  not  entirely  do  so,  as  he  had  found  them  without 
difficulty  in  the  water  as  it  issued  from  the  filters*  In  one 
case  at  least,  fear  has  been  expressed  that  the  use  of  waters 
containing  these  fleas  would  be  hurtful  to  huiuau  life,  and  with 
a  view  of  testing  these  statements,  he  had  made  a  series  of 
experiments.  These  prove  that  the  *  water  fleas  *  are  very 
delicate,  being  unable  to  bear  extremes  of  heat  or  cold,  and  that 
an  amount  of  alcohol  equal  to  4  per  cent.,  or  the  slightest 
amount  of  gastric  juice,  was  fatal  to  them.  The  temperature 
found  to  be  fatal  was  85  degrees.  These  forms  of  liie  are  only 
found  in  good  watera,  and  he  felt  certain  that  the  use  of  water 
containing  them  will  not  be  hurtful  to  the  human  system,  pro- 
vided they  be  present  in  the  ordinary  numbers.  He  did  not 
say  that  they  were  necessary  to  good  waters,  for  although  he  ha<l 
carefully  searched  for  them,  he  had  never  been  able  to  detect 
them  in  good  well  waters.  Yet  were  these  well  waters  im- 
pounded in  large  open  reservoirs,  he  saw  no  difficulty  in  the 
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fleas  making  their  appearance,  and  that  without  in  the  least 
impairing  the  water  for  domestic  use. 

Mr.  Edward  J.  WATHERSTONy  of  London,  read  a  Paper 
on  '  The  Laundry  as  a  Source  of  Conti^on.'  ^  He  described 
the  laundry  system  as  prevalent  in  England,  particularly 
London,  and  pointed  out  the  evils  connected  with  it,  in  the 
way  of  laundries  being  a  centre  of  contagion.  In  diBcnaring 
the  matter  he  said  the  real  questions  which  presented  them- 
selves were: — (1)  How  can  this  state  of  things  be  altered;  (2) 
what  other  system  can  be  adopted ;  and  (3)  what  rules  and 
regulations  are  necessary.  He  did  not  believe  that  any  legis- 
lation was  necessary  beyond  that  to  be  obtained  from  load 
boards.  He  advocated  the  formation  of  proper  washing  estab- 
lishments, constructed  upon  scientific  principles,  and  aided 
by  machinery.  In  connection  with  these  certain  rules  and 
regulations  were  desirable.  All  laundries  should  be  licensed, 
should  be  under  the  control  of  the  medical  officers  of  the 
districts,  and  subject  to  the  visits  of  inspectors  of  nuisances. 
Laundries  in  which  families  may  be  permitted  to  '  eat,  drink, 
sleep,  sicken,  and  die,'  should  be  entirely  suppressed.  It  must 
be  made  an  offence,  punishable  by  fine  or  imprisonment,  for 
householders  or  occupiers  to  send  washing  to  any  washerwomtn 
or  laundry  whatsoever,  without  previous  notice  in  the  event  of 
there  being  illness  in  the  house,  and  it  should  be  part  of  die 
duty  of  medical  men  to  direct  the  proper  use  of  disinfectants 
before  clothes  are  sent  to  be  washed. 

*  The  Teaching  of  Science  regarding  Alcoholic  Beverages,'* 
a  Paper  prepared  on  behalf  of  the  Scottish  Temperance  League 
by  Mr.  James  Finlayson,  was  read.  The  author  said  that 
when  it  is  remembered  that  upwards  of  140,000,000^  are 
spent  annually  in  this  country  on  alcoholic  beverages,  and  that 
the  health  and  well-being  of  the  people  are  materially  affected 
thereby,  it  is  surely  of  great  moment  to  spread  information 
regarding  its  properties.  From  the  lack  of  specific  instruction 
as  to  the  nature  of  alcohol  has  issued  the  most  disastrous  re- 
sults to  the  individual  and  the  State.  No  effective  check  has 
been  given  to  them  from  our  ordinary  school  education,  and  it 
is  full  time  that  this  neglect  be  remedied  and  the  omission 
supplied.  Educationists  have  all  along  been  in  the  habit  of 
asserting  that  drunkenness  is  chiefly  due  to  ignorance,  and 
that  in  proportion  as  people  are  educated,  in  the  ordinary  sense 

*  This  Paper  has  been  printed  entire  by  the  author. 

'  Thii  P^er  ii  printed  in  fuU  in  the  Alliance  Nnoi,  October  1877. 
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of  that  term,  our  national  vice  will  be  diminished.  Unless^ 
therefore^  education  includes  instruction  as  to  the  nature  of 
ftlcohol,  it  will,  he  apprehended,  be  of  comparatively  little  avail 
to  suppress  intemperance.  Indulgence  in  alcohol  has  ever 
been  the  prime  cause  in  modern  times  of  natiunal  ignorance 
and  crime,  and  rendered  a  system  of  compulsory  education 
necessary.  Our  School  Boards  ought  therefore  to  impart  that 
kind  of  instruction  which  will  help  most  eftectuaily  to  remove 
thiB  prime  cause  of  our  national  ignorance  and  degradation* 
One  of  the  most  effective  methods  to  train  up  a  sober  and  an 
educated  people  is  to  instil  into  the  fountain-heads  of  learning 
accurate  information  concerning  that  alcohol,  wliich  is  at  once 
tlie  cliief  symbol  of  hospitable  feeling,  and  the  prime  agent  in 
nrresiiiig  the  spread  of  education  in  the  land.  While  the  in- 
culcation of  such  knowledge  is  at  all  times  needful  and  bene- 
ficial, it  is  of  primaiy  importance  that  it  be  imparted  to  the 
young  at  our  national  schools.  Considering  the  numerous 
points  at  which  indulgence  in  alcohol  thus  affects  the  interests 
of  mankind,  and  the  immense  expense  connected  with  it,  it  U 
surely  of  the  highest  moment  that  correct  information  should 
obtain  as  to  its  nature  and  eiJects,  and  that  this  should  be 
imparted  at  our  national  schools.  Towanls  the  attainment  of 
this  desirable  end,  scientific  teaching  in  regard  to  the  agent 
which  produces  the  drunkenness  would  be  one  of  the  most 
efficient  instrumentahties,  and  therefore  it  is  incumbent  on 
School  Boards,  to  whom  is  entrusted  the  management  of  our 
national  schools,  that  they  include  such  instruction  in  their 
ordinary  school  Imoks*  Kesults  of  alcoholic  action  could  be 
explained  and  illustrated  by  eminent  scientific  men  for  the  use 
of  schools,  and  indeed  our  highest  physiologist,  Dr,  Richard- 
son, has  profK*sed  a  series  of  sixty  lessons  for  that  purpose 
which  all  our  School  Boards  should  introduce  into  the  schools 
under  their  control. 


The  '  Annual  Report  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  State 
Medicine  of  the  Bntish  Medical  and  Social  Science  Associa- 
tions^ 1877,'  was  read.  The  joint  committee,  acting  upon  the 
resolutions  adopted  at  the  sanitary  conference  held  in  London, 
in  1876*  have  prepared  a  memorial  to  the  Right  Honourable 
the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield,  carrying  out  the  spirit  of  those  resi>* 
lutions.  This  memorial  was  presented  on  the  18th  of  June, 
with  a  request  that  his  Lordship  would  consent  to  receive  a 
deputation  to  urge  the  prayer  of  the  memorial.  The  joint 
oommittee  much  regret  that  his  Lordship's  engagements  would 
not  allow  him  to  receive  such  deputation.     The  joint  com- 
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mittee,  more  and  more  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  urging 
forward  the  reforms  set  out  in  the  resolutions  of  1876,  and  the 
memorial  based  on  them,  have  determined  by  every  means  in 
their  power,  and  e.^pecially  by  the  wide  distribution  of  the 
resolutions  and  memorial,  to  give  the  greatest  possible  publicity 
to  the  steps  they  have  hitherto  taken  iu  the  matter^  and  they 
are  not  without  hope  that  the  question  may  be  taken  up  in 
Failiamcnt  by  leading  fKjlitician.s*  and  thai  the  Government, 
who  are  already  pledged  to  do  something  towards  the  formation 
of  County  Boards^  may  be  induced  seriously  to  consider  the 
necessity  of  a  radical  change  in  sanitary  administration.  The 
joint  comnnttee  see  with  pleasure  the  introduction  of  a  Public 
Health  Bill  for  the  metropolis,  which,  however  much  certain 
details  may  require  consideration,  is  most  valuable  as  assimilat- 
ing the  law  in  the  metropolis  to  that  in  the  provinces,  and  in 
consolidating  the  law  doing  away  with  many  statutes  which  by 
the  Public  Health  Act  of  1875  were  left  applicable  only  to  the 
metropolis,  while  they  were  entirely  repealed  as  to  other  nartfi 
of  the  country.  This  consolidation  of  the  law  is  one  ol  the 
] joints  which  have  been  most  continuously  urged  on  successive 
Governments  by  the  joint  committee,  and  is  the  basis  of  all  im- 
provement. The  Bill  now  under  consideration  proposes  to  place 
the  metropolis,  like  the  proviuceSj  under  the  control  and  direc- 
tion of  the  Local  Government  Board.  This  greatly  strengthens 
the  conviction  which  is  steadily  gaining  ground,  that  a  change 
from  a  mere  nominal  board  to  a  thoroughly  constituted  Depart- 
ment for  the  Administration  of  Health  cannot  be  delayed. 


Sanitart^    Condition    of  Aberdeen.^      By   Euw^lN   CllADWlCK, 
C.B.,  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Institute  of  France. 

AS  President  for  the  time  of  this  department  of  Public  Healj^H 
I  think  it  due,  before  leaving   Aberdeen,  to  make  so^^ 
observations  on  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  city,  and  to  offer 
some  suggestions,  for  the  benefit  of  the  population  by  which 
we  have  been  so  well  received. 

Aberdeen  is  now^  in  my  view,  in  the  fore  of  the  chief 
cities  of  Scotland  in  it^  sanitary  condition.  Edinburgh  \& 
making  advances,  but  Aberdeen  appears  to  me  to  be  before 
it.  Glasgow  is  making  good  advances  upon  a  very  bad  sani- 
tary condition,  but  Aberdeen  is  yet  before  it,  not  only 
in  its  house  drainage,  in  its  sewerage,  but  especiatly  in 
the  commencement  of  sewage  works  for  the  application  of5 
the  sewage  to  agricultural  production  instead  of  throKiiog  itsa 
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into  the  sea.    The  principles  expounded  before  this  department 
bj  the  city  engineer  of  Aberdeen  as  to  the  house  and  town 
drainage,  appear  to  me  to  be  sounds  and  deserving  special  sup* 
port  for  their  complete  ai)plication,     I  hope  that  the  improve- 
inent  of  much  of  the  roads   will  be  considered  and  advanced. 
Aberdeen  has  now  a  death*rate  of  about  twenty  in  a  thousand, 
which  as  agfiinst  twenty -five  in  a  thousand  in  Glasgow  is  a 
satisfactory  advance,^ — but  it  were  a  great  mistake  to  rest  upon 
Buch  a  relative  superiority  to  sad  inferiority.     As  a  sanitary 
conunissionerj  I  have  heretofore  had  much  to  do  with  sanitation 
in  Scotland;  for  in  1842, 1  had,  under  Parliamentary  authority, 
to  direct  enquiries  into  the  sanitary  conditions  of  its  labouring 
population;  and  in  1848^  as  chief  executive  officer  of  the  first 
General  Board  of  Health,  I  had,  with  my  colleagues,  to  frame 
ni Ics  and  orders  for  the  protection  of  the  people  against  the 
^extraordinary  visitation  of  cholera,  which  orders  had,  for  the 
time,  the   force   of  hiw  in  Scotland,  where    we  had  assistant 
conimissionerB  as  well  as  in  England.     1  may  therefore  pretend 
to  have  some  knowledge  of  the  general  sanitary  condition  of 
it4  population ;  without,  however,  pretending  to  a  close  know- 
ledge of  the  working  of  the  recent  legislation  for  its  amendment. 
Now,  on  such  knowledge,  lookbxg  at  the  condition  of  the  pojiula- 
tion  of  Aberdeen  so  far  as  I  have  had  time-  looking  at  the  pro[)or- 
tiaus  of  deaths  to  the  total  deaths  from  foul  air  and  other  pre- 
ventible  diseases,  I  have  a  confident  opinion  that  a  saving  may 
be  effected,  in  no  great  length  of  time,  of  full  six  deaths  per 
thousand,  and  that  the  people  ought  not  to  be  content  until  the 
general  death-rate  is  reduced  to  at  least  fourteen  per  thousand 
—the  death-rate  of    well- conditioned    sub-districts  ; — without 
thinking  at  present  of  such  great  advances  as  to  the  normal 
children's  death-rates   of  three  in  a  thousand  (in  charitable 
institutions)   instead  of  ten  or   twelve  in   a  thousand — or  to 
the  normal  death-rates   in  prisons  of  a  fourth  of  the  common 
death-rates,  of  which  I  have  treated  in  my  opening  address. 
Full   five  hundred  and  fifty  lives   a  year  are  sacrificed  even 
in    Aberdeen,  by   its    existing    insanitary    conditions.       Now 
what   ifi   the    cost, — the  money   value   of    all    the   life    thus 
lost?     \^Tiat  money   may  be  afforded  for  eflScient  means  of 
prevention  ?    I  believe  it  will  be  found  tliat  the  mean  age  of 
all  who  Imve  died  will  be --man,  ^voman  and  child — upwards 
twenty    years;    and    that    the    capital   invested,  or  consumed 
in  rearing  them,  will  nut  be  less  than  1007.  jjer  head,  one  with 
another.     The  aggregate  money  loss  from  tliis  premature  and 
excessive  mortaUty  will  therefore  not  be  less  than  from  50,04)0^. 
to  60,000/.  per  annum,  to  tliis  civic  community  of  Aberdeen  ;— 
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that  is  to  Bay,  the  mere  money  loss  on  the  excess  of  deaths 
alone.  But  beyond  this,  there  is  the  excessive  sickness 
rate,  and  disability  to  work  arising  from  it.  Each  case  oT 
preventible  death  represents  some  twenty  cases  of  preventible 
sickness,  and  the  loss  of  some  twenty  days  of  working  abihty. 
The  insurance  tables  of  the  friendly  societies  may  be  consulted 
for  a  closer  estimate  than  I  could  at  present  give,  bat  it  will 
be  found  that  the  cost  of  the  excessive  sickness  rate  will 
make  a  large  addition  to  the  expense  of  the  excessive  death- 
rate.  The  proper  business  of  ^e  health  officer  is  to  save 
life ;  but  my  business,  as  an  administrator,  and  a  ^olitic«l 
economist,  is  to  save  money, — for  money  must  provide  the 
means  of  economy;  and  it  is  the  factor  which  we  may 
work  to  meet  the  economisers  of  the  means  of  economy : — ^igno- 
rant owners,  who  abound  on  town  councils,  will  not  spend 
one  shilling  of  money  to  save  life,  but  may  be  got  to  spend 
something  when  they  can  be  made  to  understand  that  good  sani- 
tation is  a  means  of  improving  property.  We  have  had  here  t 
useful  attestation  of  this  result  of  practical  sanitation.  At  the 
city  of  Salisbury,  the  sanitary  works  carried  out  there  on  the 
principles  elaborated  at  our  Board  of  Health  have  been  attended 
with  such  a  reduction  of  the  death-rate  as  I  say  may  be  made 
here — of  about  one-third.  An  owner  of  house  property  has 
borne  testimony  here  to  the  results  obtained  there,  namely^ 
that  the  sanitation  has  improved  the  value  of  his  property  by 
twenty-four  per  cent.  Excessive  sickness,  pain,  and  misery 
has  its  result  in  working  disability,  and  may  be  treated  as 
pecuniary  waste.  The  waste  here  or  annual  loss  to  this  city 
and  its  ninety  thousand  of  population,  that  may  be  saved  by 
.  good  sanitation,  may  be  taken  altogether  as  upwards  of  80,000l 
]>er  annum.  But  what  do  I  call  good  sanitation,  or  the  objec- 
tive points  of  amendment  ?  It  is  most  important  to  give  warii- 
ing  of  some  of  the  insanitary  and  wasteful  works  ignorantly 
carried  out  for  the  attainment  of  sanitary  results.  As  to  works^ 
I  have  not  examined  them  here,  and  I  can  only  indicate  such 
common  defects  as  the  following : — carrying  water  into  houses ; 
and  from  the  defects  of  the  house-service,  water-pipes  and  drains 
allowing  great  waste  of  water,  and  of  the  fouled  water,  which 
saturates  the  subsoil  and  creates  artificial  swamps,  and  excre- 
ment-sodden sites.  Then  as  to  the  appliances  for  water  car- 
riage where  water-closets  are  used, — the  common  flap-trap 
throws  down  the  soil,  often  to  be  retained  to  putrefy  beneath  the 
scat,  or  it  is  conveyed  into  a  large  ill-constructed  brick  drain, 
or  into  a  large  pot  drain,  ill-jointed,  which  impedes  the  flow  to 
the  extent  of  stagnation,  and  occasions  deposit ;  and  the  overflow 
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IS  conreycd  to  a  large  sewer  of  deposit,  which,  in  its  effects, 
is  no  other  than  an  extended  cesspool — so  that  outside 
the  house  as  well  as  inside  the  house  poisonous  gases  of 
putridity  are  generated*  In  my  Sanitary  Report  of  1852  I 
designated  the  common  large  sewer  of  deposit  of  the  Metropolis 
as  the  *  bulb  of  a  retort,'  charged  with  fjecal  matter  generating 
noxious  gases  of  Jecomposition,  and  the  lioiise  drain  as  the 
neck  of  the  retort  to  convey  those  gases  into  the  houses.  This 
is  the  common  condition  in  the  Metropolis,  where  the  great 
majority  of  the  houses  are  ill  drained,  and  there  are  some  thou- 
sand miles  of  sewers  of  deposit,  whence  sewer  gases  have  been 
laid  on  even  into  the  new  Government  Offices*  So  general  are 
these  conditions  that  they  ai'e  regai-ded  as  constants,  and  there  is 
as  yet  so  little  perception  of  the  diflerence  between  putrid  sewage, 
which  kills  fish  when  discharged  into  rivei's,  and  sewage  which 
is  undecomposed  and  fresh,  that  feeds  them.  In  these  defective 
conditions  effort  is  made  for  relief  by -trapping  the  drain— the 
charged  bulb.  When  I  hear  that  in  houses  newly  drained  typhus 
is  prevalent,  I  know  well  enough  how  that  has  been  brought 
about^ — namely,  by  connections  with  the  same  large  bulb  of  some 
great  charge<l  retort.  In  such  insanitary  conditions,  and  in  the 
assumption  that  they  are  normal  and  accredited,  instead  of  being 
longcondemned  conditionsj  it  is  frequently  asserted  that  the  *  tub' 
system  of  removal  is  better  than  removal  by  water  carriage,  and 
tubs  are  consequently  provided  in  towns  for  the  weekly  removal 
of  fa?cal  matters.  Whilst  we  had  rule  we  ordered  the  removal 
of  such  matter  daily  by  hand  daring  periods  of  epidemic 
visitations.  What  physician  would  allow  such  foul  matter  to  be 
retained  undiluted  in  a  sick  chamber  or  on  the  premises  for  a 
day,  during  which  decomposition  commences,  if  he  could  pre- 
vent it  ?  In  ordinary  weather,  even  when  fa*cal  matter  ia 
diluted,  if  it  be  kept  in  a  condition  of  stagnation,  decomposition 
begins  in  about  half  the  time  in  which  it  is  the  practice  to 
retain  it  on  the  premises  on  the  tub  system*  With  proper 
works,  the  removal  from  within  the  house  by  water  carriage  by 
the  closet  is  immediate,  and  that  too  at  half,  and  sometimes  at 
a  quarter,  the  expense  of  removal  by  the  tub.  This  inmie- 
diate  water  carriage  is  a  great  ohjective  point  of  sanitation. 
There  should  he  no  detention,  no  stagnation  anywhere,  and 
you  may  test  the  work  everywhere  by  the  smell.  You  may 
indeed  test  the  condition  of  local  administration  by  the 
nose.  The  whole  of  the  putrescible  matter  of  this  city  should 
be  removed  from  beneath  the  site  of  the  city  as  well  as  from 
beneath  the  site  of  the  town,  in  some  two  or  three  hours,  and 
should,  by  that  time,  be  placed  upon  the  land — and  not  in 
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mechanical  suspension  alone,  but  in  chemical  combination^  to 
save  waste  of  the  manure.  I  do  not  know,  and  could  not  know 
without  examination,  how  much  defective  work  there  may  be 
to  be  amended  in  Aberdeen ;  but  from  the  proportion  of  desLtha 
from  the  foul  air  diseases  and  from  the  diseases  of  the  respin- 
tory  organs,  I  can  have  no  doubt  that,  in  one  direction  or 
another  there  is  a  great  deal  of  important  sanitary  work  to 
be  done  to  save  money  as  well  as  life. 

Good  work,  I  repeat,  has  been  done,  and  is  beinff  done  at 
Glasgow,  where  the  mean  death-rate  has  been  reduced  from  35 
to  25  per  thousand  from  1871  to  1876.  One  of  the  factors  of  this 
reduction,  under  your  able  officer  of  health,  Dr.  Russell,  is  a 
systematic  enquiry,  on  the  spot,  in  cases  of  death  from  typhus 
and  from  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs,  and  where  tnese 
deaths  appear  to  have  occurred  from  surrounding  lethal  con- 
ditions, to  promote  their  removal.  This  work,  including  the 
removal  and  proper  reconstruction  of  ill-constructed  dosets  or 
drains,  ought  to  be  done ;  and  there  ought  to  be  a  r^ular 
enquiry  into  the  causes  of  death,  at  least  this  should  be 
done  in  every  case  of  fever,  and  measures  taken  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  causes  that  are  removable  wheresoever  the 
death  has  occurred.  But  for  this  work  you  must  have  the 
services  of  a  competent  officer,  of  an  independent  podtioii, 
giving  his  whole  time  to  the  service,  with  proper  execatiTe 
attributes  and  a  staff  of  officers  acting  with  him,  ajs  they  now 
have  at  Glasgow. 

Amidst  good  work  some  defects  are  to  be  expected,  and  I  ex- 
])ect  that  there  is  a  great  deal  which  is  wrong  with  the  lower  ckn 
of  habitations  in  Aberdeen.     But  what  are  the  administratiTe 
arrangements   for  a  preventive  service  in  your  city  of  Abe^ 
deen?     I  find  that  a  public  health  officer  is  appointed  with 
a  salary  of  50/.  a  year.     He  has,  I  am  informed,  50/.  more  for 
the  performance  of  certain  minor  duties  attached  to  the  police 
service  and  for  post-mortem  examinations  occasionally  needed 
there.    But,  here  I  find  that  50/.  a  year  is  deemed  to  suffice  for 
the  preventive  service  of  a  learned  professional  man,  a  profes- 
sor of  medical  jurisprudence,  as  officer  to  see  to  the  preven- 
tion of  the  diseases  of  some  hundred  thousand  of  population 
of  this  important   city.     This  displays  the  common  state  of 
knowledge  ruling  in  local  administration.     A  hundred  a  year, 
including  some  extra  emoluments  for  post-mortem  examinations, 
is  deemed  sufficient  remuneration  for  looking  after  the  health  of 
ninety  or  a  hundred  thousand  of  population  !     Of  necessity  he 
must  be  at  liberty  to  take  private  practice !    On  calling  at  his 
bouse  to  make  enquiries  (it  is  in  one  of  the  principal  streets),  I 
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perceive  at  once  that  he  cannot  maintain  himself  and  his  family 
«ven  in  a  very  moderate  position  of  respectability  with  less  than 
four  or  five  times  the  amount  of  salary ;  and  therefore  that  his 
interests  are  four  or  five  times  greater  in  private  curative  practice 
than  in  public  preventive  service,  involving  a  fourfold  attention 
to  the  private  practice,  and  necessitating  only  a  cursory  attention 
to  the  public  preventive  practice.  The  arrangement,  in  fact,  is 
one  that  puts  his  interest  violently  away  from  the  duty  that  be- 
long to  a  preventive  service ;  the  arrangement  being  on  the 
notion  that  sanitary  science,  or  prevention,  affecting  the  lives  of 
the  many  is  only  a  minor  incident  to  his  private  curative  practice 
for  the  service  of  the  few.  On  asking  him,  as  officer  of 
health,  what  was  the  death-rate  in  the  prison,  he  could  not  tell 
me,  for  the  prison  population  was  under  the  care  of  another,  a 
prison  surgeon.  In  this  instance,  I  learn  that  the  prison  sur- 
geon is  aJlowed  75L  per  annum,  and  he  is  also  in  private 
practice.  I  enquired  also  of  the  officer  of  health  whether  he 
could  tell  me  what  were  the  death-rates  in  the  industrial  schools 
and  orphan  asylums  here.  That  he  did  not  know,  for  they 
were  under  the  care  of  medical  men,  of  whom  I  learn  one  has 
-50/.  a  year,  for  the  largest  establishment ;  and  another  35/.  a 
year;  anodier  imder  separate  officers,  with  salaries  varying 
from  10/.  to  20/.  per  annum,— each  of  course  in  private  practice. 
Here  then  the  two  great  normas  of  sanitation,  of  which  I  have 
treated  in  my  address,  the  school  and  the  prison,  which  ought 
especially  to  be  under  one  supervision,  that  the  principles  of 
sanitation  practically  developed  by  those  normas  may  be  brought 
under  his  view,  and  the  service  imbued  with  them  for  extended 
application  to  the  entire  population  here, — these  great  pregnant 
instances  and  guides,  arc  kept  out  of  view  of  the  officer  of 
health,  and  are  placed  under  separate  officers,  with  utterly  in- 
considerable motives  to  attend  to  them  properly  ;  and  who,  if 
they  did  attend  to  them,  as  private  practitioners  devoted  not  to 
preventive  but  to  curative  science,  have  no  special  preventive 
qualifications  or  attributions  for  applying  them.  It  is  a  prin- 
ciple of  administration  which  I  have  elsewhere  had  occasion  to 
-enforce,  that  by  consolidation,  by  enlargement  of  the  area  of 
service,  you  enlarge  the  view  and  the  instructions  to  the  officers 
for  their  effective  guidance.  Here  you  narrow  them.  Then 
there  is  a  payment  of  50Z.  a  year  for  the  care  of  the  parish 
poor; — also  imposed  >vith  the  interest  in  neglect,  namely, 
private  practice.  I  know  in  English  poor  law  administration 
the  pernicious  consequences  of  this  arrangement  as  one  that 
ensures  neglect,  and  also  ensures  cruelty.  Private  practice 
prostrates  the  public  service  to  private  interests  in  various  ways. 
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I  have  had  medical  officers  come  to  me  to  infiinn  me  confiden- 
tially of  large  evils  in  their  district  which  they  wished  me  to  jret 
some  one  sent  to  find  ont  independently;  some  leading  membetis 
of  the  Local  Board,  who  owned  the  premises  to  be  aaiended,* 
being,  with  their  families^  jirivate  patients  whom  they  could  nut 
afford  to  lose  by  offending  with  ostensible  action*  Next  there 
is  here  a  separate  appointment  of  a  private  practitioner,  as  a 
certifying  surgeon  to  factories,  a  most  unsatisfactory  arrange- 
ment ;  for  duties  which  ought  to  be  performed  by  an  officer  in  aa 
independent  position,  in  short,  a  factory  inspector,  I  find  a  total 
expenditure  of  le&3  than  600/,  per  annum  applied  to  fifteen 
separate  public  medical  officers  (on  an  average  of  30/.  each, 
or  not  more  than  an  artizan's  wages),  chiefly  with  curative 
functions,  yet  with  fragmeutary  attributes,  and  their  most 
powerful  interest?!  away  from  their  duties.  It  has  yet  to 
be  learned  in  local  adraini^^tration,  how  much  better  it  b  to 
have  one  man's  whole  time,  and  that  time  exclusively  de- 
voted to  his  duties,  than  three  men's  third  time,  or  than  half- 
a-dozen  men's  sixth  time,  as  we  have  here,  and  interests^ 
only  in  the  most  perfunctory  service.  It  is  an  aphorism 
of  Burke  that  '  ordinary  service  must  be  secured  by  motives 
of  ordinary  integrity,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
that  state  which  lays  its  foundation  in  rare  and  heroic 
virtues  will  be  sure  to  have  its  superstmcture  in  the  basest 
profligacy  and  corruption.*  As  an  administrator,  and  not 
as  a  member  of  the  medical  profession,  I  can  bear  indepen- 
<lent  testimony  to  the  fact  that  medical  men  do  exercise  heniic 
virtues  to  an  extent  which  I  believe  is  not  equalled  in  tmy 
other  profession.  Nevertheless  I  have  observed  in  the  inferior 
branches  that  the  exactions  uptm  them  often  realise  the  exf>c— « 
rience  of  the  monks  of  Spain,  who  required  the  services  of  the 
barbers  to  be  given  them  *  tor  the  love  of  God,*  in  shaving  them, 
who  as  a  consequence  found  soraehow  or  other  that  the  service-^ 
was  generally  rendered  to  them  -with  the  barbers'  worst  razors* 
It  19  frequently  the  case  in  England  that  local  medical  appoint- 
ments at  such  inferior  salaries  are  taken  to  keep  out  inter- 
lopers, and  that  whilst  the  medical  officer  properly  givea 
his  first  attention  to  his  private  patients  he  leaves  the  poor  to-^ 
the  practice  of  a  pupil  or  an  assistant.  Under  such  condition^-^ 
there  must  be  neglect,  and  there  must  be  cruel  treatment  to— ^ 
the  patients.  I  am  confident  that  one  competent  medicaLi 
ofiicer  giving  his  whole  time  to  his  duties  here  would  render^ 
the  service  far  better  than  half  the  local  appointments 
the  miserable  salaries  given  here,  and  for  the  public  cunttiv 
service*      In    epidemic  periods  we  were    requested   to  sen 
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medical  aseistants  from  Loudon  to  supplement  the  service  of 
local  offioerB,  whose  first  attention  was  due  and  given  at 
that  time  to  their  private  patients.  No  wonder  at  the  depre- 
ciation of  the  public  sanitary  service  with  the  deplor- 
able evidence  of  the  i<^norance  and  of  the  little  value  placed 
upon  human  life  by  tlie  local  authorities,  of  which  we  had  ex- 
perience during  the  visitation  of  cholera.  This  is  an  example. 
Having  then  ascertained  the  general  prevalence  of  premoni- 
tory stages  of  the  disease,  we  got  extra  medical  service  to 
make  house-to-house  visitations,  and  ascertain  whether  there 
were  cases  iu  those  stages,  and  if  so  to  give  them  iuimediate 
treatment  by  medicine  and  regimen.  This  course  of  action 
was  most  ett'ectual,  and  I  could  very  soon  tell  from  the  daily 
returns  we  had  whether  this  work  was  earned  out  efficiently 
or  notj  and  whether  extra  assistance  was  needed  or  not.  A 
break  iu  the  house-to-house  visitation  was  immediately  denoted 
by  an  augmentation  of  the  proportion  of  deaths  to  the  attacks. 
We  were  particularly  concerned  that  this  work  should  be 
carried  out  efficiently  at  Dumfries,  which  had  suffered  most 
severely  at  the  previous  visitation  of  cholera.  But  the  Baily 
bodies  there  raunuured  at  having  to  pay  more  than  at  a  rate 
of  ZOs.  a  week,  or  4s.  6^.  per  diem,  each  as  remuneration  far 
the  extraordinary  and  dangerous  service  of  the  exploration  of 
their  foul  fever-nests,  in  which  several  were  actually  made 
ill  I  Now  it  was  very  evident,  that  tlie  proportion  of  cases 
diaoovered,  and  ti-eated  in  the  early  premonitory  stag^,  and 
prevented  getting  into  the  advanced  and  fatal  stages,  could  not 
be  less,  on  the  average,  than  two  per  diem,  or  ten  in  the  week, 
<rf  the  money  value  of  some  tlrousand  pounds  per  week,  by 
€ach  medical  assistant.  These  local  authorities  were  blind 
even  to  the  saving  of  the  expense  of  funerals.  And  such  even 
now  is  the  continued  ignorance  and  apathy  to  the  money  value 
of  life  in  high  places  as  well  as  on  the  part  of  local  authorities  to 
whom  it  is  left,  by  which  sanitation  continues  to  be  obstructed. 
And  here,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  there  are  between 
five  and  six  hundi*ed  premature  deaths  to  be  averted,  and 
some  thousands  of  cases  of  premature  working  disability  from 
excessive  sickness  to  be  prevented,  and  some  eighty  thousand 
pounds  of  money  to  be  saved  annually  from  the  preventible 
disease  constantly  present.  Now  what  sura  of  money  is  it 
worth  while  to  expend  for  efficient  service  to  achieve  this 
sa\dng?  Here  under  the  existing  conditions,  Svhllst  there  is 
only  the  force  uf  one  officer^  or  strictly  a  t^nth  of  service  of 
-ane  officer  with  a  mere  simulacre  uf  functions,  directed  to  the 
ork  of  prevention  ;  there  is  a  force  of  more  than  sixty  pro- 
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fessional  persons,  as  ph^^sicians,  apothecaries,  and  others,  en- 
gaged in  curative  or  ameliorative  work,  an  important  part  of 
which    sound    sanitation  would    dispense  with       Estimadnj^ 
their  incomes  on  a  very  moderate  scale,  the  curative  expen* 
diturc    here    must  be    upwards    of    twenty  thousand  pounds 
per  annum.     Fifty  pounds  for  prevention   pure,  and  twenty 
thousand   for  cure  or  amelioration  !     A  quarter  per  cent  of 
expenditure    for   prevention  !     Why,    the   matter    has  to  be 
known  and  seriously  considered  !     We  have  had  instances  of 
army  sanitation  which  rendered  half  the  beds  of  the  hospitals, 
constructed  on  the  old  scale  of  requirements,  tenantless.      In 
instances    of  civic    sanitation,  it    has    been    found    tliat  one 
out  of  three   of   the    physicians    might    bestow  his    curative 
skill  in  some  other  field.     An  instance  came  to  my  knowledge, 
where  on  the  opening  of  a  larjje  block   of  model  dwellings, 
an  apothecary  J  calculating  from  the  usual  requirements  of  such 
a  population  as  the  occupants  of  the  buildings,  opened  a  shop 
opposite  to  theraj  but  he  discovered  that  he  had  miscalculated; 
and  that  it  did  not  pay.     He  found  the  place  did  not  suit  hitn. 
and  induced  another  apothecary  to  buy  his  practice*     But  that 
other  succeeded  no  better;  the  red  bottle  was  struck,  and  the 
shop  was  let  to  a  provision  dealer,  who  succeeded  and  flourished.' 
At  our  meeting  here,  a  physician  has  stated  to  me  a  particular 
instance  which  I  repeat  as  exeiuplifying  the  results  of  sani- 
tation.    The  guests  at  a  shootiug  box  in  this  part  of  the  country  i 
were  attacked  from  season  to  season  with  dysentery  and  fever. 
The  physician  pointed  out  that  the  attacks  must  be  due  to  local 
causes,  bad  di-ainage  and  polluted  water.     The  owner  at  first 
was   incredulonsj  but    the  insanitary  conditions  were  on  the 
physician's  adrice  removed,  the  attacks  ceased,  the  guests  en- 
joyed the  health  due  to  the  climate ;  but  the  physician's  fee^ 
of  some  ten  pounds  a  year,  which  he  had  previously  derived 
I'e^ularly,  ceased  too.     Now,  considering  these  things,  it  woidd 
be  a  trifling  amount  to  allow  the  few  present  offieei*s  chained 
with  preventive  functions  to  retire  on  their  existing  salaries  to 
make  way  for  an  efficient  organisation  of  the  means  of  a  great 
economy  of  money,  as  well  as  of  pain,  and  misery,  and  wasted 
life.     \\Tiat  expenditure  is  necessary,  what  is  it  worth  while 
to  pay  for   the   purpose  ?      This  could    not    be   enuncaated 

'  Alter  the  Crimean  wht  improremenU  were  introduced  into  army  r«^«ilations 
and  proriflioD  miide  to  prevent  oiMajo,  and  themt  reguliitioaB  wen  fonnd  to  b9  m 
efficient  in  th«  axm^  engagod  in  tbo  Chinese  vmr  that  it  waa  aaid  the  onlj  mii^e 
made  in  that  expedition  was  inihe  Arm^  Medical  Department,  as  it  mu  found  tktt 
eren  one-third  of  the  medioiU  and  hospital  storea  aeut  out  were  not  ne^ed.  the 
aieattiTe  qnantitj  having  been  furnished  in  aooordatiee  with  former  ra^utrements. 
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except  on  competent  examination.  In  salaries  it  might  be  one- 
twentieth  of  the  amount  of  money  to  be  saved,  perhaps  one- 
thirtieth,  but  an  inconsiderable  proportion  certainly.  It  is  due 
to  repeat  that  the  errors  in  administrative  prineiijle,  which  I 
have  pointed  out,  are  as  mdelj  prevalent  in  England,  and  have 
of  late  been  aggravated  against  fore  warnings,  in  the  multi- 
plication of  inferior  health  offices,  with  imperfect  functions, 
and  divergent  interests  and  responsibih'ties,  to  the  private 
patients,  and  in  expenditure  in  mere  waste,  as  tested  by  un- 
reduced death-rates ;  for  mthout  a  sanitary  olBcer  can  show 
upon  existing  general  conditions  a  commensurate  reduction 
of  death-rates,  the  appointment  is  a  failure  and  he  is  not  worth 
his  salt.  Big  salaries  unaccompanied  by  appropriate  aptitudes, 
and  securities  for  their  efficient  application  (wliieh  unaided 
local  authoritiei?  are  incompetent  to  take)^  are  pernicious  waste, 
A  man  may  be  a  great  pathologist,  and  may  give  a  good 
diagnosis  of  the  individual  human  subject,  may  show  how 
his  prima  via  and  his  capillaries  may  be  cleared,  and  his 
secretions  kept  in  healthy  action,  who  is  utterly  incom- 
petent to  diagnose  a  city,  or  even  a  house,  and  put  ita 
arterial  and  venous  system,  its  capLUaries,  and  its  prima  via, 
and  its  excretory  functions  in  wholesome  action ;  and  who 
in  sanitation  is  little  better  than  a  quack.  They  may  know 
very  well  how  to  write  a  safe  prescription  to  an  apothetmry* 
hut  they  have  yet  to  learn  the  particulars — to  send  a  well* 
working  prescription  to  be  comjvounded  by  the  architect  or  the 
sanitary  engineer.  It  will  be  necessary  to  progress  in  the 
great  work  of  sanitation  that  recent  defaults  in  local  medical 
appointments  should  be  retrieved,  and  that  to  stay  waste  such 
as  I  have  described  past  deficiencies  should  be  reformed ;  and  the 
means  of  doing  this  will  be  the  subject  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Health  Department,  and  of  sanitarians  in  the  Metropolis*  I 
trtist  that  the  intelligent  population  of  this  city  will,  for  theii' 
oim  sakes,  as  well  as  for  the  sake  of  the  general  community  > 
give  aid  to  that  work 
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What  are  the    Social  Effects  of  Trades  Unions^  Strikes,  and 
Lock-outs  f    By  John  Watts,  Ph.D. 

IN  asking  for  the  artentioti  of  the  Congre&s  to  Trades  Unions 
in  their  social  aspects,  I  desire  as  much  as  possible  tc^ 
avoid  the  wcll-trodJeQ  ground  of  strikes  and  their  financial 
results ;  because  strikes  are  generally  aUowed*  even  by  trade*^ 
societies  themselves,  to  be  an  erilj  although,  according  to  their*^ 
view,  a  necessary  evil ;  and  to  be  financially  disastrous, although, 
as  they  think,  less  so  than  the  abolition  of  strikes  would  be, 
far  as  they  themselves  are  concerned. 

I  propose  rather  to  discuss  the  principal  elements  of  well — * 
being  in  society  generally,  and  to  consider  to  what  extent  ( 
imy)  trade  societies  contribute  thereto. 

Labour  is  to  the  bulk  of  men  a  necessity  for  existence ;  ani^^ 
it  is  as  much  an  intellectual  as  a  physical  necessity.     Foo<9- 
and  clothing  are  only  to  be  had  in  return  fur    labour  ;  th^^ 
muscles  and  sinews  of  the  body  are  only  to  be  kept  in  healtb*^ 
by  active  exertion,  whether  such  ejtertion  be  productive  or  un — " 
productive^  in  the  economic  sense;  and  the  mental  faculties*  lik^ 
the  limbs,  must  be  in  frequent  exercise,  in  order  to  secure  pre^ 
sent  enjoyment  anrl  progres8ivedeve](>pment.    An  unused  han<? 
loses  its  skill  J  and  an  idle  brain  loses  its  power  of  thought,  and 
both  alike  bring  about  poverty  of  results. 

The  savings  of  industry  constitute  artificial  as  distinguished 
from  natural  wealth,  and  capital  is  that  portion  of  such  savings 
which  seeks  re-investment  for  profit ;  and  as  profit  can  only  be 
had  by  extending  work,  it  is  obvious  that  increase  of  capital 
raust  increase  the  employment  and  enjoyment  of  those  ^v  lu»  are 
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ibliged  to  labour  in  order  to  secure  the  means  of  living.  *  Be 
ruitful  and  multiply  and  replenish  the  earth,  and  subdue  it, 
aid  have  dominion  over  every  living  thing  that  moveth  upon 
be  earth/  Here  is  set  before  iis  the  task  of  man  upon  earth 
--to  subdue  it  to  his  uses ;  and  it  is  clear  that  all  the  faculties 
nd  all  the  ingenuity  of  man,  not  of  one  man  or  of  a  few  men, 
lut  of  the  whole  race  of  man^  are  continually  necessary  for  tlie 
purpose,  A  high  motive  is  required  for  the  accomplishment  of 
noble  purpose,  and  here  are  both  the  purpose  and  the  motive* 
be  means  of  li\ang  durmg  the  progress  of  the  work  alone  being 
ranting; for  much  cultivation  is  needed  to  make  the  seed-bearing 
erba  sufficient  for  the  food  of  man. 

Some  of  the  lower  animals  instinctively  gather  food  in  the 
itmmer  and  lay  up  store  for  the  winter*  and  are  thus  secured 
>r  a  single  average  season ;  but  the  prudence  and  foresight  of 
lucated  man  enable  him  to  live  through  a  series  of  bad  seasons 
nd  still  to  carry  on  liis  work.  If  all  men  were  educated  and 
rudent  the  whole  produce  of  labour  would  soon  be  di\'isiblc 
(nongst  them  in  much  more  equal  proportions  than  at  present, 
dd  we  should  not  be  divided  into  masters  and  workmen,  em* 
loyers  and  employed  ;  and  the  term  '  wages  of  labour  ■  would 
^  unknown.  But  these  highly  valuable  qualities  are  at 
Resent  confined  to  the  few,  so  that  the  prudent  and  the  succes- 
«rs  of  the  prudent,  now  pay  wages  to  the  great  mass  of  the 
orkers,  for  the  mutual  advantage  of  all  the  parties  to  the 
^ntract. 

*  If  a  man  owns  land  and  grows  his  own  food,  his  income 
ill  vai'y  from  year  to  year  ;  not  only  according  to  his  industry, 
^severance,  and  skill,  but  it  will  also  be  seriously  aftected  by 
rcumstances  over  which  he  has  no  control— as  the  varying 
asons,  which  will  at  one  time  leave  him  with  but  half  a  crop, 
jA  at  another  will  fill  his  storehouse  abundantly.  So  another 
lui  who  owns  only  land  enough  for  liia  manufactory,  which  is 
pQ  of  machinery,  and  whose  industry  and  skill  are  employed 
-first,  in  the  selection  of  raw  material ;  next,  in  the  super- 
tendence  of  its  conversion ;  and,  lastly,  in  the  sale  of  the 
Itshed  article — will  also  find  from  time  to  time  that  all  his 
Portd  are  rendered  fruitless  by  causes  beyond  his  control, 
id  which  originate  priraarily  in  bad  harvests,  or  in  political 
Oiibles,  or  in  financial  panics  at  home  or  abroad,  spoiling  the 
irket  upon  which  he  depends  for  the  recoupment  of  his 
pital  and  for  his  expected  profit. 

*  The  man  who  owns  neither  land,  nor  building,  nor  machi- 
ry,  but  is  simply  employed  at  wages  by  those  who  do,  is 
&ed  from  these  risks  and  anxieties*     Nature's  return  is  fore- 
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stalled  for  him  by  the  help  of  the  employer  \  he  consumes  of 
the  harvest  before  he  has  produced  it,  leaving  sometimes  a  con* 
siderable  balance  to  the  paymaster  at  the  end,  and  sometimet 
leaving  him  lesB  than  nothing  ;  in  which  latter  case  it  may  hap* 
pen  that  the  landowner  or  millowner  is  himself  reduced  to  the 
position  of  the  labourer.  Wages,  therefore,  are  Nature's  return 
for  the  exertions  of  the  labourer,  reduced  to  an  average  amount 
by  a  premium  to  the  employer  for  insurance  and  for  prepay- 
ment ;  and  the  rate  of  this  premium  varies  principally  accordin^r 
to  varying  harvests  and  varying  markets,  or,  in  one  word, 
according  as  trade  is  good  or  bad.  The  result  to  the  labourer 
is  a  certain,  although  upon  the  whole  a  lower,  return  than 
comes  out  of  his  work  when  aided  by  machine  appliances  5 
w^hilst  the  result  to  the  employer  is  an  uncertain  but,  upon 
average,  a  larger  amount  of  return  from  his  investment  and  hi 
exertions  than  coukl  be  got  without  the  aid  of  the  labourer. 
Thus  labourer  and  employer  are  mutually  advantaged  by  the 
arrangement ;  for  the  labourer  could  not  live  without  the  use  of 
the  saved-up  capital  which  does  not  belong  to  him,  whilst  the 
employer  gets  ujkjh  an  average  a  greater  incrciise  to  his  capital 
by  lending  it  than  he  coidd  have  got  through  his  ow^n  indi— 
vidual  exertions/ 

It  is  abundantly  clear  that  society  at  large  is  benefited  by^ 
large  harvests,  and  by  the  rapid  conversion  of  all  other  that^ 
food  products  into  the  forms  most  adapted  to  the  physical  com — 
fort  and  the  intellectual  progress  of  mankind.     What  we  need^ 
therefore,  is  a  rapid  growth  of  capital  seeking  for  employment-^ 
and  the  knowledge  liow  to  apply  it  wisely.     A\Tiat  do  trade* 
unions  do  tow^ards  this  increase  or  this  application  of  capital  \ 
The  individual  members  of  trades  unions,  like  other  individuals- 
contribute  to  the  extent  of  the  profit  on  their  lalwur,  and  bj 
their  own  savings  out  of  wages,  to  the  growth  of  cupit^l,  and  m 
individuals,  some  of  them  invest  their  sa\iugs  ivisely.    But  oui 
question  is.  What  do  the  Unions  do  collectively  in  this 
tion  ?     I  venture  to  reply,  Ahmlutehf  nothing.     The  flint-gL 
makers  did  once  propose   to  use  their  surplus  funds  to  emplnj^fi 
their  idle  members,  and  so  increase  the  wealth  of  their  societv^T 
but  after  discussion  they  gave  it  up  as  impracticable;  and  I 
member  thirty  or  thirty-five  years  ago  some  talk  amongst  om 
of  the  trades  now  known  as  the  Amalgamated  Engineers,  abotii 
establishing  a  shop  for  the  employment  of  tlie  men  who  ai 
*  victimiseir   irom  time  to  time,  and  for  others  who   beconi 
chargeable  to  the  stKsiety  ;  but  the  scheme  fiAVAr.  go  far  as  I  air 
aw  are,  went  bevoud  talk.    Indirectly,  of  c  rades  societies 

do  assist  somewhat ;  but  if  they  do  it  wit  ivh  's  no*' 
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'With  goodwill.  They  must  invest  their  accmnulated  funds 
somewhere,  and  doubtless  the  banks  which  hold  them,  aUow 
overdrafts  to  some  of  the  em|>loyers  who  are  from  time  to  time 
in  collision  with  the  owners  of  the  capital  which  tliey  use. 
Actively,  however^  the  trades  unions  make  rules  to  prevent  the 
extension  of  technical  knowledge  and  skill  beyond  their  own 
ranks^  and  hence  to  restrict  production  and  prevent  tlie  increase 
<*f  the  capital,  out  of  which  future  wages  must  come.  They 
limit  the  hours  of  labour,  and  an*ange  what  amount  of  produc- 
tion in  a  given  occupation  shall  be  considered  a  day's  work 
They  seek  to  limit  production,  again,  by  reducing  all  labour  to 
day-work;  thus  taking  away  the  chief  stimulant  to  industrious 
^titerprise,  and  preventing  men  rising  from  the  ranks  into  the 
position  of  employers,  by  hindering  them  fi-om  earning  the 
extra  wages  which  sliould  constitute  theii^  capital.  A  reference 
to  the  Reix)rt  of  the  Coniinittee  on  Trades  Societies  of  the 
Association  in  I860,  will  abundantly  prove  this  assertion. 


Th. 


leading 


feature    throughout    all    these    rules    is    the 


determination  to  restrict  the  supply  of  labour  to  the  skilled 
trades,  in  order  to  keep  up  its  price ;  and  this  is  sought  to  be 
accomplished  by — 1st,  limiting  the  number  of  apprentices  to  be 
•admitted ;  2nd,  by  refusing  access  to  the  trades  except  by  ap- 
prenticeship or  other  probation;  3rd,  by  shortening  the  hours 
of  work  from  time  to  time  ;  4th,  by  prohibiting  piece-work  and 
<>vertime-working  amongst  the  members  of  the  societies ;  5th, 
by  forcing  qualified  outsiders  to  join  the  societies ;  6  th,  by 
tjbliging  men  to  apply  to  the  societies'  officers  instead  of  to  the 
employers  for  work  ;  Ttli,  by  demanding  the  discharge  of  work- 
men or  foremen  who  offend  the  societies ;  8th,  and  the  final 
argument  used  to  enforce  these  various  conditions,  is  a  strike. 
The  rules  of  many  of  the  societies  are  very  carefully  drawn, 
their  preambles  being  worded  as  if  to  avoid  gi%^ng  offence ; 
whilst  others  are  blunt  and  virulent  in  expression ;  but  one 
ulways  feels  whilst  reading  them  that  every  rule  laid  down 
intentionally  lessens  individual  liberty, and  protects  the  very  few 
at  the  expense  of  the  many  even  amongst  the  working  classes, 
Towards  the  employers  the  attitude  is  generally  that  of  an 
army  always  ready,  whilst  doing  the  work  of  production,  to 
enter  at  the  word  of  command  on  the  work  of  dastruction. 
They  seem  to  say  to  the  employers,  *  Do  as  we  wish ;  we  assure 
you  it  will  be  for  our  mutual  good  ;  but  if  you  don't  see  as  we  do, 
still  be  kind  enough  to  do  it ;  for  if  you  don't  we  shall  be  obliged 
to  do  our  best  to  omke  you.'  And  towards  qualified  non-mem- 
bers of  the  unions,  however  skilful,  coercion,  direct  or  indirect,  ia 
regularly  in  operation.     The  motto  of  the  societies  is  that,  iu 
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order  to  keep  the  peace  they  must  be  prepared  for  war  *  and  we 
know  practically  that  the  great  mcrease  of  standing  armies  on 
the  Continent  of  Europe  has  entirely  tended  the  other  way. 
And  to  me  it  seems  only  natural  that  to  accumulate  the  means 
and  appliances  of  war,  is  to  provoke  war,  rather  than  prevent 
it,  except  where  one  party  is  overwhehningly  stronger  than  the 
other.     One  looks  in  vain  amongst  these  rules  for  any  idea  of 
the  nobleness  of  work  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  whole  object  of  the 
unions  appears  to  be  to  do  as  little  work  as  possible  for  as  much 
wages  as  they  can  wring  out  of  the  employer.     A  man  who 
should  wrestle  with  his  task  witli  all  his  might,  aiming  at  doing 
as  much  as  he  can  healthily  accomplish,  with  all  the  excellence 
which  his  utmost  skill  can  command,  would  offend  his  fellow- 
workers;  for,  as  the  Wear  shipwrights  say,  eighty  feet   of 
caulking  is  to  be  considered  a  day's  work  ;  and  any  man  who 
commences  work  before  the  usual  time  shall  be  fined ;  and  if 
he  starts  caulking  a  new^  seam  before  all  the  other  men  are 
ready,  he  shall  be  fined.     How  is  a  workman  with  a  soul  in 
him  to  stand  this  sort  of  thing  and  not  be  corrupted  ?    He  must 
fall  to  the  level  of  the  material  about  him  or  leave  the  trade 
One  can  only  hope  that  the  feeling  of  workmen  in  general  i& 
not  expressed  by  the  Glasgow  tin-plate  workers  when  they  say^ 
'  There  ai'e  two  classes  in  society ;  the  one  labours  as  well  as 
consumes,  the  other  consumes  only ; '  or,  as  it   is  put  in  their 
preamble  by  the  oven-men  of  Bur  stem,  ^  Tyrannical  manufae* 
turers,  ambitious   baOiffs,  and    unthinking,    unprincipled  and 
knavish  undertakers ; '  or  by  the  machine  printers,  when  they 
punish  a  member  for  submitting   to  an  abatement  for  spoiled 
work,  and   actually  reward  him   for  refusing   to  so    submit 
Where  shall  we  find  the  trades  union  man  to  adopt  the  senti* 
ment  of  Carlyle's  Abbot  Sampson, '  Work  is  worship '  ?  'Where 
is  the  trades  union  man  who  feels  that  he  has  a  divine  mission 
in  his  work ;  that  he  must  continually  struggle  after  perfection 
in  his  art ;  that  his  destiny  and  bis  enjoyment  arc  equally  bound 
up  in  the  greater  development  of  beauty  and  utility  upon  earth? 
that,  like  the  Christian  missionary,  he  is  one  of  an  army  lalx»ur- 
ing  for  the  civilisation  of  his  country  and  the  world ;  and  that 
the  more  hearty  and  skilful  associates  he  has^  the  higher  and 
nobler  w^ill  be  the  results  ? 

The  smitlis  refuse  to  countenance  a  strike  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, but  they  keep  the  members  who  are  discharged 
through  disagreements,  and  try  to  find  them  work  elsewhere ; 
and  the  Liverpool  t^iilors,  like  the  ancient  guilds,  guarantee 
the  efficiency  of  their  members,  pay  for  spoiled  work,  and  in- 
sist on  arbitration  in  disputes ;  and  the  bookbinders  will  pay  for 
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unfinished  work  and  debit  and  fine  the  neglectful  members. 
All  honour  to  these  men  and  these  societies^  and  long  may  thej 
live  and  prosper ! 

All  uie  societies  alike^  however,  except  the  workers  at 
textile  fiabrics,  aim  at  restricting  the  numbers  to  be  admitted 
to  their  several  trades,  and  they  seek  to  justify  their  conduct 
in  the  language  of  Ihe  railway  spring-makers :  ^  The  trade 
whereby  we  live  is  our  own  property,  bought  by  certain  years  of 
servitude,  which  give  us  a  vested  right  and  exclusive  claim 
upon  it.'  In  other  words,  the  general  development  of  skill 
amongst  mankind  has  been  prevented  in  past  generations,  and 
the  bulk  of  men  have  thus  been  left  to  occupations  requiring 
only  animal  strength ;  we  of  this  trade  society  have  fortunately 
escaped  that  fate,  and  we  are  thereby  justified  in  preventing 
any  increase  in  the  number  of  skilled  workmen.  We  our 
selves  have  enjoyed  imusual  advantages  at  the  expense  of 
society,  and  this  justifies  us  in  denying  the  same  advantages  to 
the  bulk  of  our  fellow-men.  Such  is  the  doctrine  of  this  trade 
society. 

The  word  'Protection'  is  the  keystone  of  the  trades  union 
arch.  The  unions  are  all  established  for  the  protection  of  their 
members ;  on  the  one  hand,  against  working  men  who  are  not 
members,  whether  skilled  or  unskilled;  and,  on  the  other, 
against  the  employers ;  and  within  the  societies  the  slow  and 
unskilful  workmen  are  protected  against  the  more  enterprising 
and  skilful.  The  late  General  Perronet  Thompson  said  very 
pithily  that  protection  to  any  industry  meant  robbing  some- 
body else,  and  here  we  find  that  the  lads  who  attempt  to  enter 
the  skilled  trades  and  are  driven  back  by  protective  rules  are 
robbed  of  their  would-be  teachers,  and  robbed  of  the  com- 
fortable position  which  is  the  result  of  skilful  work ;  whilst 
society  generally  is  made  to  pay  more  for,  and  therefore  to 
enjoy  a  less  amount  of,  skilled  workmanship  than  it  otherwise 
would  do.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  there  be  any  evidence  of 
omniscient  design  in  man  it  points  distinctly  to  the  imi)ortance 
of  the  complete  development  of  all  his  faculties ;  but  here  we 
have  powerful  organisations  of  men  specially  established  to 
confine  that  development  within  the  narrowest  possible  circle. 
This  is,  to  my  thinking,  one  of  the  saddest  aspects  of  the 
present  day.  The  skill  of  millions  is  to  remain  latent,  and 
their  intellect  uncultivated,  lest  it  should  injure  us !  so  say  the 
trades  unions.  And  yet  it  is  very  far  from  evident  that  the 
anticipated  evil  would  arise  even  if  the  trades  societies  were 
thrown  open  freely  to  all  comers. 

The  landlords  thought  they  would  be  ruined  by  the  free 
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importation  of  foreign-grown  food,  yet  they  are  richer  to-day 
than  at  any  previous  period,  although  we  now  import  one-third 
of  the  wheat  and  flonr  which  is  eaten,  and  a  large  proportiou 
of  cattle  also.  Caricaturist 8  exhibited  the  picture  of  the  last 
living  horse  during  the  construction  of  the  fii-^t  railway ;  yet 
horses  are  many  more  in  number  now,  and  much  higher  in  price 
than  before  the  railway  era.  The  introduction  of  improved 
machinery  ought  to  have  ruined  the  textile  trades  over  and  over, 
and  yet  after  three  or  four  years  of  bad  trade  in  succession, 
and  ii  large  falling  off  in  our  exports,  piece-work  wages  are 
fully  as  good  nominally  as  before  tlie  American  war ;  whilst 
the  increased  turn-out  arising  from  improved  machinery  renders 
the  weekly  wages  in  good  mills  considerably  larger.  Who 
would  have  tliought  fifty  years  ago  that  England  and  Waleft 
would  ever  be  able  to  support  twenty-three  millions  of  people? 
Yet  here  they  are  to-day  living  in  greater  comlbrt  than  was 
ever  experienced  by  so  large  a  working-class  po[)ulution  before ; 
and  now  we  are  told  by  Mr*  Mechi^  an  enthnsiastic  but  practical 
agriculturist,  that  the  land  of  England  is  not  producing  more  than 
one-third  of  what  it  ought  to  do  ;  and  by  the  Liverpool  Financial 
Keform  Association  that  the  prosperity  arising  out  of  the  Peel 
and  Gladstone  tariffs  is  nothing  as  compared  with  what  would 
result  iVom  the  completion  oi'  free  trade  by  the  abolition  of 
custom-houses.  How  shortsighted  w^e  are  where  our  own 
interesta  seem  to  be  threatened  I 

The  fears  of  the  trades  unionists  appear  to  me  to  be  founded 
on  a  fallacy,  which  may  be  formulated  thus  ;  *  The  skilled  work 
required  by  society  is  a  certain  and  limited  quantity ;  the 
more  there  is  done  tCMlay  the  less  there  will  be  left  to  do  to- 
morrow ;'  whereas  the  exact  contrary  is  true,  A  contractor  or 
employer  only  enters  upon  work  when  he  foresees  a  profit; 
and  the  more  rapidly  his  cajiital  is  recouped  the  larger  is  his 
profit  and  the  greater  is  his  ctipacity  and  his  willingness  to 
furnish  future  employment,  1  repeat  that  what  we  need  u 
more  capital  seeking  employment ;  if  it  comes  by  saved  wage^ 
in  the  hands  of  working  men,  so  much  the  better  for  them: 
but  it  is  far  better  in  the  hands  of  the  masters  than  non- 
existent ;  and  it  is  my  thorough  belief  that  if  masons,  brick- 
layers, joiners,  and  all  other  workmen  could  be  persuaded  to  do 
regularly  as  much  work  as  is  healthily  possible,  and  to  do  it 
as  well  as  possible^  so  as  to  cheapen  the  cost  of  their  various 
products,  there  would  not  only  be  plenty  of  work  and  good 
pay  for  the  whole  of  the  present  skilled  workmen,  but  also  for 
as  many  more  as  would  choose  to  join  those  trades.  Instead 
of  this  an  early  riser  in  Manchester  may  see  workmen  sitting 
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about  on  doorsteps  near  the  city  bouBdaries  waiting  for  the 

clock  to  strike  beibre  they  begin  to  walk  to  out-of-town  jobs, 
Jest  they  should  be  uj>on  the  ground  too  early. 

The  nation  has  now  recognised  the  necessity  of  elemen- 
tary instruction  to  such  an  extent  as  will  enable  the  willing 
geholar  to  continue  his  own  education  ;  and  it  also  offers  facili- 
ties for  instruction  in  science.  The  members  of  trades  unions 
%E\  their  capacity  of  citizens  no  doubt  aided  in  passing  the 
t£ducation  Bills  ;  and  the  Manchester  joiners,  very  much  to 
Ptheir  credit,  have  established  science  classes  for  tlieir  appren- 
itices  and  young  members;  but  I  very  much  doubt  if  it  has  yet 
jptruek  the  trades  unions  as  a  body  that  their  exclusiveness  will 
ii6  felt  much  more  keenly  by  educated  candidates  for  admission 
io  their  various  trades  than  by  those  who  are  ignorant,  and 
^at  as  patrons  of  education  they  mil  be  responsible  for  this 
increased  suffering  by  the  rejected  candidates  who  have  passed 
Ithrough  our  schools. 

To  lessen  pauperism  and  crime  is  one  of  the  most  important 
objects  which  an  individual  or  a  society  can  pursue,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  trade  societies,  and  especially  those  which  have 
also  sickness  and  burial  funds,  do  amongst  their  own  members 
^R  fair  share  of  this  work;  and  by  their  superannuation  funds 
they  meet  necessities  which  are  not  otherwise  provided  for* 
But  here,  again,  by  their  exclusiveness  they  condemn  other 
people  to  jx)verty,  and  they  leave  to  the  workhouse  men  and 
families  who^  apart  from  these  restrictive  rules,  might  have 
tentered  skilled  trades,  increased  the  wealth  of  society,  and 
'ke[»t  their  own  independence. 

Improved  dwellings  for  the  poor  are  a  great  necessity,  if 
I  we  are  to  increase  their  domestic  comfort  and  decrease  the 
jdeath-rate.  At  the  present  time,  however,  there  is  a  great 
TOtcry  about  rents  having  gone  up  very  much  within  tlie  last 
[few  years.  Inquiry  will  show  that  the  old  cottages  are  stUI 
^cheaper  rented  than  the  new  ones,  the  fact  being  that  cottages 
Icannot  be  built  to  be  remunerative  except  at  prices  which 
justify  the  increase  of  rents  on  the  old  ones.  Raw  materia! 
bud  labour  are  dear,  and  the  masons,  brickmakers,  bricklayei-s, 
Soiners,  plumbers,  and  others  must  share  the  responsibility  of 
faking  it  possible  for  landlords  to  get  higher  rents,  and  thus 
«*making  it  impossible  ibr  the  poor  to  occupy  the  imju-oved 
dwellings  which  are  so  necessary  for  their  health  and  comtort. 
I  The  growth  of  cajiital  is  also  hindered  by  the  rulet^  which 
Igoveru  work,  A  labourer  must  not  lay  a  brick,  although  he 
'might  be  able  to  do  it  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  employer  and  the 
[t)wner  of  the  job  ;  and  in  small  jobs  work  may  stand  for  davft 
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and  wages  be  wasted  on  one  man  who  is  simply  loafing  about 
waiting  for  another.  None  but  a  regular  plasterer  must  nail  a 
lath>  although  a  labourer  could  do  it  quite  as  well ;  axid  it 
often  happens  that  joiners  have  to  wait  for  bricklayers,  or 
bricklayers  for  joiners,  or  both  wait  for  the  plumber,  wheu 
apai*t  from  these  rules  the  work  could  very  well  go  on. 

The  chainmakers  are  not  satisfied  with  restricting  the  ad- 
missions to  their  trade  and  preventing  a  woman  chainmaker  froro 
teaching  her  husband  or  her  children,  but  they  attempt  also  to 
dictate  who  shall  become  employers,  and  make  a  rule  to  the 
effect  that  a  man  shall  not  work  for  an  unrecognised  employer. 
With  such  societies  and  such  rules  the  millions  who  are  outside 
the  skilled  trades  have  not  a  fair  chance  in  the  world ;  they 
are  driven  into  semi-pauper  occupations,  or  left  entirely  to 
chance ;  their  temptations  to  wrong-doing  are  increased  by 
their  wretched  position ;  they  fill  our  workhouses  and  our 
prisons ;  and  when  it  is  attempted  in  these  last  places  to  put 
into  their  hands  the  means  of  eaniing  an  honest  living  after 
tlieir  discharge,  the  trade  societies  fall  uiion  them  again  and 
demand  of  the  Government  that  they  be  still  kept  in  ignorance, 
lest  the  members  of  trades  societies  should  be  injured. 

And  now  there  is  talk  of  a  federation  of  all  trades  societica, 
to  enable  them  to  bring  the  whole  force  of  their  organisa^ 
tion  to  bear  upon  any  one  point  at  any  time;  say,  for  instance, 
to  prevent  a  woman  chainmaker  in  Staffordsliire  from  teaching 
her  husband  or  children  to  make  aVhain  or  a  trace  ;  or  to  force  a 
hat  manufacturer  or  a  cooper  to  dischai'ge  a  workman  who  has 
had  the  i>resumption  to  make  an  application  for  work  directly 
to  the  employer  instead  of  to  his  workmen.  Think  of  the 
position  of  an  employer  full  of  orders,  but  having  by  some 
means  uniu  ten  tion  ally  displeii^sed  his  workmen,  and  yet  having 
to  depend  on  them  to  introduce  additional  workmen  to  his 
shop ! 

On  thk  subject  of  federation  Mr,  Lloyd  Jones  writes  in 
the  *  Industrial  Keview  '  as  follows :— *  The  French  word 
**  solidarity/'  Avhich  means  a  leaning  of  m^ii  on  each  other  for 
support,  and  a  sustaining  of  men  by  each  other  in  a  sense  of 
common  needs,  common  duties,  and  common  benefits,  explains 
best  what  trades  unionism  most  requires.  Our  trades  unionifits 
have  talked  of  federation  as  a  means  of  more  powerful  action 
for  common  purposes^  but  they  will  make  a  great  mistake  if 
they  do  not  teach  federation  and  its  meaning  before  they 
venture  too  far  in  its  practice.  Everything  in  connection 
with  the  movements  of  our  unionists  is  sectioualised  and 
localised  in  action  ;  but  there  is  no  reason  why  an  informing 
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thought  should  not  be  sent  everywhere  by  common  eflTort, 
Tens  of  thousands  of  pounds  are  wasted  annually  that  mi^ht 
be  saved  if  a  sound  system  of  teaching  was  carried  on  by 
qualified  men^  employed  by  means  of  a  general  fund,  who,  by 
delivering  lectures,  attending  meetings,  and  in  other  ways, 
would  double  the  force  of  the  existing  societies  by  thought  if 
tiot  by  numbers.' 

With  proper  objects  and  proper  teaching  nothing  could  be 
better  than  the  advice  thus  given  by  Mr.  Jones ;  but  if  this 
federation  is  to  be  for  the  present  principal  objects  of  the 
trades  societies,  and  if  these  objects  are  to  be  achieved  after 
the  present  fashion,  then  we  shall  soon  have  a  national  federa^ 
tion  of  skilled  workmen  on  one  side  and  a  national  federation  of 
employers  on  the  other,  both  armed  to  the  teeth  and  drawn  up 
in  battle  array ;  and  we  shall  soon  have  a  social  war  which  will 
go  far  to  produce  mutual  ruin. 

Let  us  try  to  estimate  the  rival  forces  to  thin  strife. 
Reference  to  the  census  returns  will  show  that  the  total 
number  of  persons  connected  with  the  skilled  occupations 
where  trades  unions  exist  is  2,894,862.  This  number  includes 
old  and  young,  employers  and  workpeople,  of  all  grades — 
unionists  and  non-unionists.  From  another  table  which  covers 
about  two- thirds  of  the  same  trades,  but  is  confined  to  persons 
of  twenty  to  forty-five  years  of  age,  the  number  is  933,739  ; 
and  adding  the  same  proportion  for  the  trades  omitted  in  the 
second  table,  the  total  is  then  1,147,091.  It  is  an  extrava- 
gant estimate  to  allow  that  one  half  of  the  adults,  including 
employers  and  employed,  are  members  of  trades  unions,  but 
on  that  basis  the  total  members  would  be  573,595.  Now,  the 
heads  of  families  in  England  and  Wales,  against  the  bulk  of 
whom  these  societies  attempt  to  protect  themselves,  are  about 
eight  and  a  half  times  as  many,  after  deducting  the  upper 
classes;  and  all  these  people  are  told  that  the  members  of 
trades  societies  have,  by  means  of  their  better  technical  educa- 
tion, earned  a  monopoly  of  skill  and  the  right  to  dictate  which 
of  the  sons  of  the  outsiders  (if  any)  shall  be  lifted  out  of  the 
mire  of  ignorance  and  clumsiness.  And  the  defence  for  this 
position  is  that  other  people — to  wit,  barristers,  solicitors, 
physicians,  surgeons,  and  druggists — do  the  same  thing.  To 
which  I  reply  that  the  statement  is  not  true  ;  and  if  it  were  true 
it  would  be  no  justification.  There  is  really  no  limit  to  the 
number  of  barristers  to  be  admitted,  for  any  person  of  good 
character  who  chooses  to  follow  the  proper  course  of  study  so 
as  to  pass  the  examinations  will  be  called.  Any  solicitor  can 
have  two  articled  clerks  at  the  same  time,  so  that  if  they  all 
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acted  upon  their  liberty  the   profession  would  be  trebled  in 

five  years.  Any  person  who  chooses  to  follow  the  proper 
course  of  study  so  as  to  pass  the  necessary  examinations  may 
be  a  physician,  or  a  surgeon,  or  a  dispensing  druggist.  And 
surely  it  is  not  unwise  to  have  a  guarantee  for  the  efficiency  of 
persons  in  whose  charge  the  livest  property,  and  reputations  of 
their  clients  are  placed.  But  even  if  these  and  all  the  other 
professions  followed  out  the  practices  of  the  trades  unions  it 
would  only  heap  additional  injustice  upon  those  who  are 
excluded,  and  so  far  from  justifying  the  practice,  would  simply 
leave  a  greater  mass  of  wrong  to  protest  against  and  to  undo. 

If  one  could  thoronglily  approve  the  objects  of  the  unioni^ 
there  would  still  be  plenty  of  room  to  take  exception  to  the 
manner  in  which  those  objects  are  jmrsued.  They  all  profess 
that  to  strike  work  is  only  a  last  resort  against  injustice,  and 
probably  their  best  men  mean  it  to  be  so ;  but  views  of  justice 
and  injustice  differ,  and  the  average  Enghshman,  especially 
when  uneducated,  is  a  lighting  animal,  and  there  is  always  a 
tendency  with  such  men  to  hunt  up  grievances,  and  to  rush  to 
their  strongest  argument  at  once.  And  certainly  a  newspaper 
reader  would  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  every  other  course 
for  the  maintenance  of  peace  had  been  tried  and  had  failed^ 
when  he  finds  such  a  list  of  strikes  as  I  now  direct  your 
attention  to  all  on  hand  at  one  time,  I  have  taken  the  cases 
from  the  *  Industrial  Review  '  uf  August  4  and  September  1, 
and  from  '  Capital  and  Labour '  of  September  5  \  and  I  think 
that  my  hearers  will  agree  that  such  a  list  would  not  be 
possible  if  the  last  resort  of  diplomacy  was  not  fearfully  near 
to  the  first  :— 

From  August  4  to  September  5  the  *  Industrial  Review* 
and  '  Cajiital  and  Labour '  reported  strikes  in  all  the  following 
trades,  the  length  of  strike  varying  from  one  to  twenty  weeks: 
—  1.  The  ship\^Tights  on  the  Clyde,  twenty  weeks.  2,  The  iron 
and  coal  trades  of  South  Staffordshu*e,  seventeen  weeks.  3.  The 
iron  trades  of  the  North  of  England.  4.  The  nail  makers  of 
The  colliers  of  Durham.  6.  The  London 
colliers  of  Kilbunu  8,  The  colliei-s  of 
The  miners  of  Scotland.  UX  The  joiners 
of  Manchester,  Wolverhuini>ton,  Kendal,  and  various  other 
places,  11.  The  plate  lock  makers  of  Wolverhampton.  12. 
The  colliers  of  South  Yorkshire.  13.  The  colliers  at  Silk- 
stone  and  Dod worth.  14.  The  Stonemasons  at  Lancaster. 
15.  The  hinge  makers  of  Ashton.  16.  The  colliers  at  Ryhope, 
near  Sunderland.     17.  The  cotton  spinners  at  Bolton, 

Let  us  look  a  little  more  closely  into  this  Bolton  case.     If 


Staftbrdshire.  5, 
masons.  7.  The 
South  Whales.     9. 
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I  proposed  reduction  of  5  per  cent,  be  submitted  to,  the 
ce-work  wages  will  be  nominally  just  as  they  were  in 
M,  but  still  leaving  to  the  workpeople  the  advantage  in 
ekly  income  arising  out  of  the  improvements  made  in 
chinery  in  the  meantime.  The  workpeople  have  offered  to 
rk  on  for  two  years  at  present  rates,  and  risk  any  improve- 
Dt  in  trade.  But  trade  may  get  worse  instead  of  better, 
1  this  would  ruin  the  small  employers.  The  workpeople 
re  also  proposed  to  work  short  time,  but  this  would  be 
tally  unfortunate  for  small  employers.  Short-time  working, 
decreasing  the  production  without  decreasing  the  standing 
fges,  raises  the  cost  of  the  article  produced,  and  so  renders 
ess  marketable.  There  seems  to  be  amongst  working  men 
comprehension  of  the  fact  that  when  full  time  working  is 
le  at  a  loss  short  time  at  the  same  rate  of  wages  is  probably 
le  at  a  greater  loss.  In  old  times,  when  the  operative 
ton  spinner  owned  his  spinning-jenny  and  worked  it  by 
id  at  his  own  home,  and  the  weaver  carried  his  yam  from 
warehouse  to  his  cottage  and  returned  it  as  cloth,  the 
ployer,  by  putting  his  workpeople  on  short  time,  or  by 
3ping  them  altogether,  lost  only  a  portion  of  what  he  would 
e  gained  by  a  larger  output ;  but  the  standing  charges 
a  cotton  mill  in  rent  and  taxes  and  wages  to  keep  the 
Ainery  in  order  are  so  great,  that  to  work  short  time  will 
m  add  from  10  to  25  per  cent,  to  the  cost  of  producing 
n  or  cloth,  and  would  therefore  only  add  to  the  difficulties 
the  employers,  and  especially  of  those  in  small  concerns, 
ave  now  before  me  returns  from  a  mill  working  on  a  capital 
about  35,000/.,  which  has  been  pulled  out  of  insolvency 
ing  the  last  three  or  four  years  simply  by  au  increased 
put.  The  machinery  is  quite  up  to  average,  it  is  well 
laged,  and  the  weekly  estimates  of  results  now  vary  from  a 
fit  of  20/.  to  a  loss  of  about  the  same  sum,  according  to  the 
•ket  for  cotton  and  cloth ;  but  if  I  turn  to  Whitsun  week  or 
fair  week  for  an  illustration  of  what  short  time  would  do, 
nd  the  loss  jumping  up  to  40/.  or  50/.  For  ten  years  the 
reholders  in  this  concern  have  only  received  two  dividends, 
hat  it  has  really  been  worked  wholly  for  the  benefit  of  the 
ds  and  the  public. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  of  late  years  about  the  profits 
ie  by  the  joint-stock  mills  at  Oldham,  in  which  a  large 
portion  of  shares  are  held  by  working  men.  And  in  times 
good  trade  these  shareholders  have  done  extremely  well, 
ause  a  large  portion  of  their  working  capital  is  held  on  loan 
)  per  cent,  interest.     Thus  if  a  concern  >vith  30,000/.  share 
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and  70,000?.  loan  capital  makes  a  profit  of  1 5  per  cent,  and 
pays  5  per  cent,  on  loan  capital,  then  there  is  left  33|  per 
eent.  for  tlie  shareholdera.  But  if  the  same  concern  makefi 
nothing  it  must  still  pay  out  of  capital  5  per  cent,  to  the  loan- 
holders,  which  is  equal  to  a  dividend  of  3|  per  cent  on  the 
whole  capital.  I  give  here  a  return  of  three  of  tliese 
companies  : — 

L a Ti sdoiv ne  Sp in n tug  Co mp a ny* 
Share  capital,  15,9G5/.     Loan  capital,  24,610/-  18«,  Id. 

qUABTERLY    PROFIT   OE  LOSS. 
Noviimbftr  1876.  February  1877.  Itfay  1877- 

Loss,  UL  U,  ll^c/.     Loss,  2€iL  18s.  8^,     Loss,  75 H.  15*.  id. 

GladMone  Spiiming  Company^ 
Share  capital,  49,199/.  4^.  1^/,     Loan  capital,  40,060/.  15fi,  7d. 

qUARTEIlLY    PROFIT   OK    LOSi>. 
Kovcmlier  1876.  Fcibniaiy  1877.  May  1877. 

Profit,  138/.  45.  lOd     Lobs,  765/.  Ss,  Sd.     Loss,  2,993/.  12b.  U 

Albert  Mill  Company* 

Share  capital,  20,053/*  Os.  6r/.       Loan  capital,  24,707/.  16^.  Irf. 

QUARTEIU.Y    PltOFlT    OU    LOSS, 
Dfccnihep  1876.  March  1877.  June  1877. 

Profit,  892/.  Qs,  Zd,      Profit,  464/.  6^.  3^/.      Prolit,  3/.  17i?.  Id. 

And  jjerhaps  the  most  significant  proof  of  the  present  con- 
dition of  trade  is,  that  whilst  the  workpeople  talk  of  resisting 
a  reduction  of  wages,  most  of  the  joint-stock  companies,  whose 
shares  are  very  largely  held  by  working  men,  are  joining  the 
associatiun  of  enipluyere. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  if  wages  are  to  rise  in  times  of 
good  trade,  it  is  cquaily  necessary  that  they  should  fall  in  bad 
times,  and  that  if  ever  there  was  reason  for  a  reduction  in  the 
cotton  trade  now  is  the  tune.  It  is,  however,  very  difficult 
to  get  credit  for  trutlifulness  when  the  truth  is  not  agreeable. 

The  universal  distrust  which  is  caused  by  the  contiuued 
existence  of  opposing  camps  of  masters  and  workmen  is  one 
of  the  greatest  evils  we  have  to  contend  against,  and  the 
demoralising  effects  are  very  sad.  In  the  beginning  of  June 
the  South  Lancashire  coalowners  gave  notice  of  a  reduction  of 
wages.  The  working  miners  met  at  Wigan,  and  under  atlrice 
of  their  leaders  resolved  that  the  reduction  was  entirely 
uncalled  for,  and  declared  that  they  would  resist  it.  On 
June  6  appeared  a  letter  in  the  *  Manchester  Examiner  ^  citing 
the  writer's  experience  of  collieries  in  the  Wigan  district,  in 
South  Yorkshirej  in  South  StafTordshire,  and  in  South  A\'ales, 
which  were  all  working  at   an  actual  loss  ;  also  of  one  coal 
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company  which  was  winding  up  in  Chancery^  and  of  five 
or  SIX  applications  for  the  situation  of  colliery  manager  by 
men  whose  idleness  was  caused  by  the  closing  of  collieries  in 
consequence  of  their  great  losses.  He  stated  also  the  case  of  a 
director  of  a  colliery  company,  who,  in  order  to  keep  going, 
had  been  forced  to  make  a  lai-ge  contract  for  coal  at  1^.  a  ton 
less  than  it  cost  at  the  pit  bank.  I  have  inquired  into  the 
circumstances  of  these  cases,  and  am  prepared  to  vouch  for 
the  truth  of  the  statements.  On  June  13  appeared  a  reply 
to  the  letter,  signed  a  *  A  Kersley  Collier.'  Referring  to 
the  above-named  contract,  he  says  :  ^  Either  the  director  must 
be  a  fool  or  your  readers  dolts  to  believe  it/  Here  is  no 
conception  of  the  fact  that  it  might  be  simply  a  greater  money 
*  to  stop  working  than  to  sell  coal  under  cost  price,  to 
nothing  of  the  trouble  caused  by  stopping  and  throwing 
»vJO  men  out  of  work.  And  the  threatened  strike  took  place, 
and  lasted  for  some  weeks  before  the  reduction  was  submitted 
to.  In  the  cotton  trade,  as  I  have  just  shown,  the  loseea  at 
the  present  time,  except  in  the  most  modem  mills,  where 
the  appliances  ai*e  of  the  most  perfect  kind,  are  very  large.  A 
considerable  portion  of  the  fine  spinning  mills  in  Manchester 
are  wholly  or  partially  idle,  and  some  of  the  best  in  Bolton 
were  in  the  same  condition  previous  to  the  strike,  whilst  stocks  of 
yam  are  unprecedentedly  heavy,  and  have  gone  down  ruinously 
in  price.  And  yet  some  2.000  unionists  turn  out  13,000  work- 
people in  Bolton  rather  than  submit  to  a  temponu'y  reduction 
of  5  per  cent,  in  wages. 

I  suspect  that  the  most  intelligent  leaders  of  unions  have 
BOW  a  very  hard  task.  They  have  taught,  and  perhaps  be- 
lieved, that  ii'  workmen  were  only  united  they  could  easily 
raise  wages  and  diminish  the  hours  of  work.  And  the  late 
years  of  prosperity  seemed  to  favour  their  theory.  They, 
tlierefore*  gained  the  trust  of  a  very  large  portion  of  the  work- 
ing classes,  and  because  the  rise  of  unions  and  the  rise  of  wages 
were  synchronous  the  unions  were  credited  with  a  result  with 
which  they  had  really  very  little  to  do.  And  now  that 
adversity  has  brought  about  a  different  test,  the  leaders,  who 
know  well  enough  that  wages  must  faU,  find,  like  the  fabled 
Frankenstein,  that  they  are  in  danger  of  destruction  by  the 
power  which  they  themselves  have  created*  If  all  the  pro- 
duce of  the  skilled  trades  belonged  at  the  present  moment  to 
the  workmen  instead  of  the  employers,  and  they  found  that  it 
would  not  exchange  for  the  wanted  sum  of  other  products 
needful  for  their  comfort,  they  would  see  at  once  that  they 
must  either  produce  more  or  be  satisfied  with  less  in  exchange ; 
whereas  now,  because  there  are  middlemen  between  them  and 
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their  purchasing  clienta.they  want  to  produce  less  and  to  sacri- 
fice nothing.  They  are  evidently  Btniggling  for  an  impossibility. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  unions  do  sometimes  raise  wages 
for  a  short  period  before  the  rise  would  otherwise  take  place 
in  primperous  times,  and  that  they  do  aomew^hat  delay  theii 
fall  in  bad  times,  because  employers  will  rather  suffer  loss  than 
stand  a  strike ;  but  they  do  it  at  such  a  j)ricc  by  thtir  present 
modes  of  action  that  *  the  play  is  not  w^ortb  the  candle,'  For 
there  cannot  be  a  large  addition  of  capital  brought  into  em- 
ployment without  producing  a  competition  for  men,  when  wages 
will  rise  almost  without  an  effort;  and  when,  as  at  present, 
capital  becomes  unremunerative,  no  power  of  union  on  the 
part  of  workmen  can  long  delay  a  fall.  If  unionists  dispute 
this  position,  let  me  ask  the  carpenters  and  joiners  how  it  hap- 
]>ens  that  their  wages  in  Wells  are  only  5^.,  in  Bath  and 
Gloucester  only  6f/.  an  hour,  in  Newark  6^rf.,  in  Atherstone, 
Warwick,  Blaenavon,  Cambridge,  and  Plymouth  6 if/.  ?  And 
yet  there  is  no  strike  in  these  places  to  raise  them  I  Surely  if 
the  power  of  union  be  what  they  represent,  they  treat  these  mem* 
bers  very  unfairly  ;  whilst  wages  in  London  are  9//,  an  hour, 
and  in  Manchester  they  are  fightiug  for  ^hL  Of  course  every 
sensible  mim  knows  that  in  the  first-named  places  extra  capital 
does  not  seek  employment,  whilst  in  the  met.rop«>iis  and  in  Man- 
chester it  is  far  otherwise.  Su[jpose  a  subscription  of  100,000/. 
be  got  up  to  build  a  new  Cathedral  in  such  a  city  as  Wells; 
would  wages  be  likely  to  remain  at  5i/.  an  hour  ?  The  im- 
proved wages  are  therefore  due  to  the  presence  of  capital, 
and  not  in  any  considerable  degi'cc  to  the  unions.  For  a  few 
years  previous  to  1873  there  was  doubtless  a  large  amouat 
of  profit  realised,  especially  in  the  coal  and  iron  trades,  and 
many  of  the  large  proprietors  used  the  opportunity  to  ^ei  out 
of  business  and  leai^e  the  coming  struggle  to  joint-stock  com- 
panies, which  are  ill  able  to  bear  the  present  strain;  whibta 
large  portion  of  the  profit.s  then  realised  have  gone  into  land  or 
into  foreign  investments,  of  which  only  the  dividends  come  to 
this  country.  Still  very  large  additions  of  capital  have  gone 
into  employment  in  home  industries  also ;  and  during  the  14 
years  1858  to  1872  we  had  also  net  remissions  of  national 
taxation  of  about  27,000,000/.  per  annum.  Averaging  this 
at  seven  years  equals  189,000,000/.,  which  at  100/,  per  head 
would  find  permanent  employment  for  1,890,000  persons;  aud 
if  one-half  of  these  were  heads  of  families,  these  rerais«ions  of 
taxation  alone  being  turned  to  productive  employment  would 
make  room  for  more  than  4^  millions  of  extra  persons  to  live. 
How  could  such  an  amount  of  capital  he  added  to  our  stock 
without  raising  wages,  especially  in  the  chief  homes  of  industry? 
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These  remissions  alone  would  provide  for  the  whole  of  the  in*           ^^| 

crease  of  population  over  the  period,                                                         ^^| 

1           WTiilst  trade  societies  have  with  all  their  effi^rts  controlled           ^^| 
■     wages  but  very  Httle,  the  most  strictly  protected  trades  have           ^^| 

equally  failed  (happily  for  aociety)  in  re.stricting  the  supply  of          ^^| 

labour  to  their  several  trades.     If  t!ie  roles  of  some  of  the           ^^| 

societies  were  strictly  observed  the  trades  themselves  would  die          ^^| 

1    out,  for  the  apprentices  allowed  could  not  possibly  replace  the           ^^| 
m  journeymen  who  die  or  leave  the  trades;  to  say  notliiugof  the            ^^| 

increase  of  population,  or  of  increased  demand  for  goods  at           ^^| 

■    home  or  abroad.                                                                                              ^^^ 

P          Avenues  are  found,  however,   by  which,  in  spite  of  the           ^^| 

utmost  efforts  of  the  trade  societies,  skilled  workmen  are  in-           ^^| 

creased  somewhat  in  proportion  to  the  demand  for  them.     Thus           ^^| 

whilst  the  increase  of  population  generally  from  1861  to  1871            ^^| 

was  about  Vl\  per  cent.,  the  increase  or  decrease  of  various            ^^| 

trades  was  as  follows:—^                                                                              ^^| 

Increase  attd  Decrease  m  Protected  Trades. 

■ 

Trader 

1861 

1871 

Incre«« 
per  cent. 

percent. 

1 

Engine  drivers,  &c.  ,         • 

10,414 

13,715 

31*7 

Agricultural  implement  makers 

1,084 

3,617 

249^8 

^^^ 

^nnf  achine  makers 

61,566 

106,437 

73-7 

^^^ 

V  Villwrigbta      .... 

8^18 

7,538 

*— 

9^0 

^^H 

m 

Coftchm&kers   .... 

'    18,072 

22,706 

21*6 

V 

w 

KaQway  carriage,  &c.  makers    . 

875 

1,894 

116-4 

^^1 

Builders  ..... 

15,658 

23,129' 

47*7 

^^H 

■ 

Joiners,  &c 

177,818 

205,624 

15  6 

^^1 

■      Bricklayers       .... 

79,423 

99,945 

25-8 

^^1 

I 

Mwons    ...         *         * 

84,403 

95,199 

12-7 

^^H 

1 

Slaters     ..... 

I      5,267 

6,079 

154 

^^1 

1 

Plaaterers          .... 

18,532 

24,575 

32^6 

^^1 

1 

Plumbers          .... 

74,258 

103,3^2 

39-2 

^^^ 

1. 

Cabinet    makers,    upholsterers, 

^^^ 

■  ' 

itCf  men       .... 

35,038 

48,333 

37-9 

^^H 

Do.     do.     women     . 

5,999 

8,612 

43-5 

^^1 

Brickmakers,  men     . 

37,768 

36,249 

— 

4-1 

^^1 

1; 

Do.        women 

,      1,8.52 

2,530 

36*6 

^^H 

1 

Iron  manufactin-e 

123,506 

178,114 

44-2 

^^H 

1 

Nail  manufacture,  men 

15,369 

12,367 

— 

242 

^^M 

1 

Do.             women 

10,761 

10,864 

0'9 

^^H 

1 

Hatters,  men    .... 

10,730 

13,540 

26-1 

^^^ 

1 

Do.      women 

3,084 

8»23d 

167-0 

^^1 

1 

Hodery,  men   .... 

24,416 

22,367 

— 

91 

^^1 

Do.     women 

2,126 

4,147 

94-5 

J 
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Trades 

isei 

1871 

Increase 
percent. 

Dwnie 

pOTMIt 

1 

Woollen  and  worsted  manufiac- 

tiire,  men      .... 

128,956 

126,756 



1-7 

1 

Do,     do.      women  . 

101,619 

123,907 

2r9 

Silk  &  ribbon  maoufacture,  men 

43,722 

28,535 

■ — 

ss-s 

Do.     do.     women     , 

71,527 

52,758 

■ — 

35*5 

Fkx,  linen,  and  lace  manufac- 

ture, men      .        ,        .        , 

18,860 

15,933 

.^ 

18S 

Do*     do.     women     , 

58,751 

52,^^59 

— 

\2'l 

CSotton  manufacture,  men  . 

211,277 

200,269 



5-4 

Do.  women       ...         * 

263,719  285,105 

8-1 

Thus  tlie  machine  makers  or  amalgamated  engineers  have 
increased  almost  six  times  as  fa>st  as  j>opulation ;  the  engine 
drivers  2\  times  as  fast  as  population ;  and  the  agricultural 
implement  makers  (another  braucli  of  the  iron  trade)  have  in* 
creased  twenty  times  as  fast  as  population ;  and  the  railwB] 
truck  and  carriage  makers  have  increased  nine  times  as  fast 
population. 

Turning  now  to  the  building  trades,  I  do  not  know  what  the 
census  heading  *  Builders  '  means  unless  it  be  building  con- 
tractors, but  the  persons  thus  classed  have  increased  nearly  four 
times  as  fast  as  the  general  population,  whilst  bricklayers  hare 
doubled  the  rate  of  population;  plasterers  have  increased  *l\ 
times  as  fast,  and  plumbers  have  more  than  trebled  the  ix>pa- 
lation  rate ;  slaters  have  beaten  population  by  one-fifth ;  and 
the  joiners,  although  they  have  probably  gone  to  some  extent 
into  the  returns  of  railway  carriage  raakera^  builders,  anJ 
agricultural  implement  makers,  and  have  been  very  largely 
helped  by  machinery,  still  beat  the  progress  of  population  by 
one-fourth.  The  masons,  probably  owing  to  less  demand  for 
stonework,  have  fallen  by  1  per  cent,  below  the  normal  in- 
crease of  population,  whilst  the  brickmakers  have  actually 
decreased  4  per  cent.,  which  is,  of  course,  due  to  the  increased 
number  of  women  empk>yed  and  to  the  great  increase  in 
machinery  in  their  trade,  an  increase  which  trade  restrictions 
have  helped  to  bring  about.  In  the  iron  manufacture  the 
workpeople  have  increased  3^  times  as  fast  as  the  population; 
and  in  the  stinctly  protected  hatting  trade  the  men  have 
doubled  the  rate  of  population,  whilst  the  women  employed  in 
that  trade  have  increased  about  nine  times  as  fast  as  the  popu- 
lation. In  the  hosiery  and  the  woollen  and  worsted  trades 
there  is  a  g^mall  decrease  of  the  men  and  an  increase  of  th^ 
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women  employed;  whilst  m  the  silk,  the  flax,  and  the  cotton 
industries  there  is  an  absolute  falling  off'  both  of  men  and 
won. en  employed.  And  let  it  be  remembered  that  almost 
thro  tghout  these  trades  there  are  no  barriers  to  admission. 
Sol nat  whilst  the  strictest  possible  protection  does  not  prevent 
ino-ess  to  the  tirades  where  demand  exists,  the  absence  of  pro- 
tection  does  not  increase  tlie  numbers  in  the  textile  iodiistries. 

What,  then,  are  the  conclusions  to  be  dra^vn  from  all  thrse 
cot  siderations  ?  That  whilst  union  amongst  working  men  for 
gooi  objects  is  very  desirBhlc,  and  whilst  it  is  of  the  utmost 
imp  vrtance  to  encourage  unions  for  the  support  of  the  ?^ick,  for 
contnbutions  in  cases  of  accident  and  death,  for  removals  from 
place  to  place  according  to  the  state  of  trade,  and  for  pensions 
to  wo*n-out  workmen,  the  other,  and,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the 
princi>al  objects  of  the  unions,  viz.,  to  keep  up  or  raise  the 
rate  of  wages  and  to  shorten  the  hours  of  labour,  however 
abstrac  tedly  desirable,  are  only  occasionally  possible  without 
doing  ^  iolence  to  the  constitution  of  society  ;  and  they  are  pur- 
eued  by  such  very  questionable  means  as  to  render  it  dioibtful 
whether  the  unions  as  at  present  conducted  are  not  more  pro- 
ductive of  evil  than  of  good*  For  the  very  utmost  that  can 
be  conceded  to  them  is,  that  they  may  possibly  secure  a  rise 
of  wages  a  few  weeks  or  a  few  months  before  it  would  come 
nattiralhf  out  of  the  extra  capital  seeking  employment,  and 
that  they  may  prevent  a  fall  of  wages  for  a  short  period  after 
it  ought  to  take  place,  simply  because  a  strike  would  involve  a 
greater  loss  to  the  emjJoyers  than  a  continuance  of  the  higher 
wa^es ;  and  that  this  is  done  at  the  cost  of  all  the  good  feeling 
and  mutual  respect  which  ought  to  be  much  more  valuable  than 
5  or  10  per  cent,  of  wages»  The  rules  of"  the  sti*ictly  protected 
trades  tend  to  demoralise  and  dispirit  the  clever  and  energetic 
workmen  by  forbidding  piece-work  and  overtime,  thus  lessening 
production,  preventing  the  increase  of  capital,  and  hindering 
the  best  men  from  rising  into  the  rank  of  employers,  and  thus 
lessoning  the  competition  for  their  own  labour  in  future. 

And  when  the  last  argument^ — the  strike — is  resorted  t*:^, 
the  demoralisation  is  wholesale;  employers  then  see  their  capi- 
tal rapidly  dissipated  in  standing  charges,  leading  to  ruin  in  an 
individual  case,  and  to  a  public  calamity  when  the  strike  is 
greneral.  The  workmen  and  their  families  are  immediately  on 
half-rations,  or  are  plunged  deeply  into  debt,  or  are  driven  from 
their  homes  to  work  amongst  strangers,  where  tliey  have  to 
pay  for  extra  lodgings  and  to  subscribe  heavily  to  the  strike 
fund.  The  family  is  disorganised,  the  education  of  the  children 
is  neglected  ;  the  workmen  are  taught  that  the  masters  are  all 
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tyrants,  whom  it  is  quite  fair  to  injure  by  prereuting  them 
from  procuring  new  men  i  whilst  men  who  come  to  fill  the 
vacant  places  are  *  blacks'  or  *  knobsticks/  who  are  to  be 
wheedled  away  from  their  work  or  to  be  made  as  uncomfortable 
as  possible,  by  all  the  means  which  the  ingenuity  of  a  commit^ 
tee  with  nothing  else  to  do  can  devise  without  bringing  them- 
selves within  the  meshes  of  the  law.  How  is  it  possible  for 
men  thus  employed  to  keep  their  integrity?  At  best  they  are 
getting  used  to  idleness ;  at  worst  they  are  active  for  mischief. 
And  how^  can  hundreds  or  thousands  of  men  w^ho  have  not  evem 
the  employment  of  committeemen  lounge  about  for  four  or  fivfe 
months  and  not  he  depreciated  ? 

And  what  of  the  hibourers  and  others  who  are  dependent 
on  the  trades  on  strike  ?  They  have  very  little  space  between 
themselves  and  the  relief  bt>ard  even  when  at  work,  and  the 
inevitable  breakdown  of  self-respect  which  foUows  the  receipt  of 
the  pauper  dole  is  too  w  ell-known  to  need  a  word  of  description* 

And  all  this  disorganisation  and  demoralisation  is  brought 
about  and  endured  for  an  object  which  when  fairly  attainable  at 
all  could  be  better  attained  without  any  of  the  sacrifice  of  capital 
or  of  moral  tone  which  is  now  almost  perpetual;  for  in  the  con- 
tinually chauging  condition  of  trade  and  the  labour  market  the 
struggle  for  a  rise  of  wages  is  no  sooner  over  than  it  ifi  necessai^^— 
to  fight  again  against  a  reduction  ;  or,  if  there  be  an  interval  i^^ 
all,  thei  irritation  is  kept  up  by  quarrels  about  *  privileges,'     ^^^ 

The  only  practicalde  way  out  of  the  difficulty  appears  to 
me  to  be  compuhon/  arMirtitmn  in  cases  of  dispute,  each  side 
choosing  one  representative,  and  those  two  choosing  an  umpire. 
Then  strikes  wouki  be  at  once  abolished,  and  the  workmen 
would  have  more  time  and  more  temper  to  consider  the  pro- 
priety of  giving  up  the  restrictive  rules  which  have  not  really 
protected  them,  whilst  they  have  produced  a  sense  of  injustice 
amongst  outsiders,  and  the  piece-work  and  overtime  rules, 
which  tend  to  produce  a  dead  level  amongst  men,  instead  of 
allowing  the  best,  the  most  energetic,  and  deserving  men  to 
rise  into  the  rank  of  employers. 

Should  this  course  be  adopted  and  confidence  in  a  die- 
interested  settlement  in  all  misunderstandings  be  thus  estab- 
lished, it  would  be  again  possible  for  w^orkmen  to  give  themselves 
to  their  occupations  with  all  the  energy  of  genius,  and  to  feel  not 
only  that  *  work  is  worship,"  but  that  work  is  progress,  is  develop- 
ment, is  civilisatiuu  ;  for  wdiilst  study  enlarges  the  capacity  i»f 
the  mind,  enabling  it  to  grasp  principles,  it  is  during  work  and 
the  enthusiasm  which  is  born  of  work,  with  all  its  difficultie^i 
that  these  principles  are  applied  and  made  fruitful  for  good. 
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On  the  Same,     By  John  Gjiet. 

XIEFORE  proceeding  to  consider  the  social  effects  of  trades 
£_)  unions,  strikes,  and  lock-outs  it  will  be  advisable  to  con- 
'eider  whether  or  not  there  is  any  necessity  for  their  exiatence, 
For,  if  they  are  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  working 
class,  what  is  to  be  aimed  at  is  their  improvement  and  not  their 
^extinction. 

One  of  the  main  objects  of  all  trades  unions  has  been  to 
regulate  wages — to  obtain,  when  possible,  a  rise  of  wages,  and 
to  prevent,  if  possible,  a  reduction.  The  science  of  political 
-economy  shows  that  the  rate  of  wages  is  determined  by  a  rigid 
law,  viz.,  that  it  is  the  ratio  of  the  capital  paid  out  as  wages 
to  the  number  of  the  labouring  population.  But  this  is  only 
true  when  competition  amongst  employers  and  workmen  has 
perfectly  free  operation.  If  employers  combine  together  and 
-prevent  the  action  of  competition  against  themselves  wages 
may  for  a  time  be  depressed  below  their  natural  level ;  and  the 
only  protection  workmen  can  find  against  this  unfair  treatment 
is  to  form  amongst  themselves  a  union  whose  combined  action 
will  command  more  respect  from  the  employers  than  that  of 
the  solitary  workman.  Unionists  also  stipport  the  necessity 
ibr  combination  by  an  appea.1  to  experience.  An  instance  is 
•given  amongst  the  Liverpool  upholsterers,  where  a  single 
operative  applied  for  an  increase  of  wages  and  was  discharged ; 
all  the  hands  then  applied  for  the  same  increase  and  received 
it.  The  position  of  the  Scottish  miners  seems  to  have  risen 
and  fallen  with  their  Union  without  any  other  disturbing  causes. 
The  least  united  trades  are  stated  to  be  the  worst  off;  and  in 
one  and  the  same  trade  non-unionists  are  represented  as  re- 
-ceiving  less  wages  than  unionists.  Instances  are  accumulated 
of  successful  efforts  on  the  part  of  societies  to  raise  or  keep  up 
wages,  and  only  very  rare  instances  are  produced  of  a  general 
fise  of  wages  without  combination. 

Strikes  are  the  last  resort  of  unions  for  enforcing  their 
demands  with  the  employers,  but  in  the  best-managed  unions 
an  attempt  is  always  made,  in  the  first  place,  to  settle  the 
matter  amicably,  by  sending  delegates  to  reason  with  the 
iiployer  about  the  matter  in  dispute. 

Sufficient,  I  think,  has  been  said  to  show  that  the  necessity 
*0f  trade  unions  under  our  present  industrial  system  is  pup- 
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ported  both  by  the  teachings  of  political  economy  and  by  tlie 
evidence  of  facts.  And  that  it  is  the  desire  of  the  workmen 
in  the  different  trades  to  form  such  miions  is  shown  by  the 
continued  increase  in  the  number  of  unionists. 

It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  there  is  still  room  far 
improvement  in  eVen   the  most  perfect  specimens  of  tnde- 
unionism ;  while  some  of  the  objects  aimed  at  by  those  at  the 
other  end  of  the  scale  must  be  considered  as  altogether  on- 
justifiable.     But  this  cannot  fairly  be  urged  as  an  argument 
against  trades  unions,  for  no  form  of  government  has  been  pe^ 
feet  at  its  commencement,  or  has  not  attempted  to  enmiee 
laws  that  were  contrary  to  all  true  economic  prmciples.   When 
trades  unionists  have  been  better  instructed  they  will  not  then 
attempt  to  enforce  such  absurd  rules  as  that  a  master  shall  not 
admit  over  a  certain  number  of  apprentices,  or  that  the  wages 
of  all  unionists,  whatever  their  qualifications,  shall  be  equd. 
It  is,  however,  but  justice  to  state  that  these  rules  are  not  to 
be  found  in  the  code  of  the  best -organised  trades  unions. 

Piece-work  is  still  unpopular  with  most  English  tndei 
unions.  The  unionists  state  that  piece-work  causes  the  wtffk- 
man  to  overtask  himself,  to  injure  his  health,  and  shorten  the 
period  during  which  he  can  earn  a  livelihood.  And  of  eomw 
as  this  means,  if  such  be  the  result  of  piece-work,  that  the 
demands  on  the  union's  sick  and  superannuation  funds  will  be 
increased,  we  can  see  one  reason  for  the  society's  opposition  to 
the  practice.  It  is  also  often  stated  by  workmen  that  the 
adoption  of  piece-work  will  tend  to  lower  the  rate  of  the 
labourer's  remuneration.  They  say  that  when  employers  find 
that  much  higher  wages  can  be  earned  by  the  workman,  by  hift 
greater  exertions  when  on  piece-work,  they  will  gradually 
reduce  the  amount  given  for  the  piece,  until  the  workman  can 
only  earn  his  former  rate  of  wages  when  working  by  day. 
But  this  need  not  at  all  be  looked  upon  as  the  natural  conse- 
quence, for  it  is  evident  that  when  labour  becomes  more 
efficient  the  profits  on  capital  will  be  greater,  more  capital  will 
be  invested  in  the  particular  trade,  and  wages  increased ;  and 
no  fear  need  be  entertained  by  workmen  that  any  efforts  on 
the  part  of  employers  wUl  permanently  prevent  this  increased 
amount  of  capital  from  raising  the  labourers'  wages ;  for  thia 
attempt  would  be  no  less  futile  than  the  attempt  of  trades 
unions  to  support  the  rate  of  wages  when  the  capital  invested 
has  diminished. 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  over-exertion,  Mr.  Brasaey 
says :  ^  I  have  no  fear  that  the  workman  will  not  put  forth  hu 
best  skill  and  greatest  energy  when  encouraged  to  do  so  by  the 
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hope  of  revsrai'd.  In  my  small  experience  I  have  seen  much 
to  confirm  the  opinion  expressed  by  Adam  Smith,  that  work- 
men when  they  are  liberally  paid  by  the  piece  are  very  apt  to 
overwork  themselves  and  iiun  their  constitution  in  a  few  years*' 
Without  entering  further  into  the  merits  of  such  questions  as 
piece-work,  which  may  still  be  considered  as  in  some  degree 
open  ones,  or  stopping  to  mention  more  questionable  practices 
supported  by  some  trades  imions,  bot  repudiated  by  the  better 
class  of  these  societies,  we  will  proceed  to  discuss  what  we 
consider  to  be  some  of  their  social  effects,  under  the  following 
heads : — 

Firstly*  Their  influence  on  the  occiarence  of  strikes. 

Secondly.  Equalisation  of  wages. 

Thirdly.  Their  effect  on  the  moral  conduct  of  the  workmen. 

Fourthly.  Their  importance  as  benefit  societies. 

Fifthly.  \^Ticther  they  encourage  habits  of  discipline  and 
self--government  amongst  the  working  classes. 

Though  it  be  admitted  that  it  cannot  be  said  of  some  trades 
finions  that  *  they  do  not  encourage  strikes,'  or  *  they  do  not 
aim  at  equalising  wages,'  still  of  the  most  ably  managed  and 
best  organised  societies  this  may  be  said  to  be  true,  and  those 
'  of  a  lower  grade  may  surely  be  expected  to  follow  the  example 
of  their  more  intelligent  fellow-workmen  when  they  are  better 
instructed. 

1.  Strikes  must  be  looked  upon  as  unmixed  evils.  The 
amount  of  suffering  they  inflict  upon  the  workmen  is  un- 
questionably very  great;  and  by  causing  the  machinery  of  the 
capitalist  to  lie  idle  a  very  large  proportion  of  his  capital  is 
rendered  unprrwl active,  and  the  remaiuder,  which  had  been 
employed  as  a  wage  fund,  can  only  be  invested  at  a  low  rate  of 
interest.  All  this  injury  done  to  capital  will  react  unfavourably 
upon  the  wage-rate  of  the  workmen  long  after  the  strike  has 
ceased.  The  only  thing  that  could  justify  a  stnke  would  be 
that  it  enables  the  workman  to  obtain  sooner  a  rise  of  wages 
due  to  more  prosperous  trade,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
receiving  the  rise  a  little  sooner,  which  competition  must 
inevitably  bring  iu  the  long  run,  would  in  any  case  make  up 
f<i»r  the  permanent  loss  caused  by  a  strike.  If  it  could  be 
proved  that  trades  unions  have  a  tendency  to  discourage  strikes 
41  strong  point  will  have  been  made  out  in  their  favour. 

The  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers,  in  the  preface  to 
the  ndes  of  their  society  stating  its  objects,  say :  '  The  object 
of  this  society  is  to  raise  from  time  to  time,  by  contributions 
among  tljt"  members  thereof,  funds  for  the  assistance  of  its 
members  when  out  of  work ;  tor  the  purpose  of  mutual  sup- 
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port  in  case  of  sickness,  accident,  superannuation,  emigratioii^ 
and  for  the  burial  of  members  and  tneir  wives.'  Here  there 
is  no  reference  to  strikes  or  to  any  attempt  to  fix  the  rate  of 
wages.  The  Committee  reporting  on  Trade  Societies,  at  the 
Glasgow  meeting  of  this  Association,  said :  '  We  are  disposed 
to  beneve  that  leaders  of  a  strike,  where  there  is  no  r^iilarlj 
organised  society,  are  likely  to  prove  more  unreasonmUe  and 
violent  than  where  there  is.  A  large  proportion  of  strikei 
appear  to  have  been  precipitated  by  want  of  temper  and 
courtesy  upon  one  side,  or  on  both;  and  the  facts  collected 
seem  to  show  that  the  executive  of  a  lar^e  society  are  more 
likely  to  take  a  cool  and  moderate  view  of  a  question  in  dis- 
pute than  the  men  engaged  in  the  heat  of  conflict.  It  is  not 
to  be  denied,  however,  that  sometimes  there  is  a  temptation  to 
the  executive  conunittees  to  keep  up  agitation  beyond  what  is 
necessary,  in  order  to  increase  their  importance  and  show  tbeir 
zeal ;  but  experience  gradually  teaches  that  the  best  execatiye 
committee  is  the  one  which  succeeds  in  accommodating  most 
disputes  amicably,  and  whose  zeal  is  shown  in  maintainmg  tlie 
efficiency  and  prosperity  of  those  auxiliary  institutions  which 
have  generally  formed  important  parts  of  the  organisation  of 
trade  societies.' 

It  is  found  that  the  more  wealthy  unions  are  less  willing  to 
risk  their  funds  in  unprofitable  disputes  than  those  who  nave 
little.     And  indeed  the  way  in  which  most  trades  unions  are 
constituted  is  unfavourable  to  the  origin  of  strikes  from  triTial 
causes.     The  Operative  Masons'  Association  of  Scotland,  for 
instance,  consists  of  a  central  board  of  management,  composed 
of  a  committee  elected  half-yearly,  with  the  exception  of  the 
secretary,  who   is  elected   annually.     Subordinate  lodges  are 
established  all  over  the  country  wherever  it  is  the  desire  of  the 
operatives  of  a  district  to  have  a  lodge  opened.     These  subor- 
dinate lodges  elect  a  fiill  staff  of  oflicials  for  the  discharge  of 
their  local  duties,  and  indeed  form  each  a  separate  society,  but 
of  course  subject  to  the  control  of  the  central  committee,  to 
whom  they  remit  all  contributions  not  required  for  local  expendi- 
ture.   Any  of  these  separate  lodges  wishing  to  come  out  on  strike 
must  intimate  the  same  to  the  central  board,  stating  the  whole 
facts  and  bearings  of  their  case,  and  make  application  through 
the  central  committee  to  the  whole  association  for  liberty  to 
suspend  labour,  in  order  to  obtain  their  demands.     A  majority 
of  two-thirds  of  the  whole  association  must  vote  in  their  favour 
before  they  be  allowed  to  come  out  on  strike.     The  members 
who  by  their  subscriptions  have  hoped  to  secure  themselves 
against  the  consequences  of  sickness,  accident,  and  old  age  are 
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not  likely  to  countenance  a  strike  on  account  of  a  slight  dis- 
pute or  disagreement.  Thus  a  strike  will  be  often  averted  by 
the  central  committee  or  some  of  the  other  lodges  endeavouring 
to  persuade  the  lodge  desiring  to  strike  that  their  demands  are 
too  extravagant,  or  that  tliey  have  chosen  a  wrong  time  to 
enforce  their  claim,  or  by  some  other  means  inducing  them  to 
arrive  at  an  amicable  settlement  of  the  dispute, 

2,  The  charge  has  often  been  brought  against  trades  unions 
that  they  aim  at  establishing  a  uniform  rate  of  wages,  and  pre- 
vent the  superior  workman  from  deriving  the  full  benefit  from 
his  superior  skill  and  industry.  But  even  though  a  uniform 
rate  of  wages  were  enforced  the  more  skilful  and  industrious 
workman  would  still  have  a  decided  advantage  over  one  inferior 
in  these  respects,  from  the  certainty  of  employment  in  slack 
times.  This  is  most  valuable  in  fluctuating  trades ;  what  it 
may  amount  to  may  be  estimated  by  the  single  instance  of 
the  Glasgow  painters,  who  are  described  as  lying  idle  every 
year  from  six  to  sixteen  weeks ;  so  that  the  whole  year  round 
the  average  of  their  wages,  w^hich  nominally  would  be  25*., 
does  not  actually  reach  to  IG.v.  per  week. 

But  by  no  means  in  all  unions  is  uniformity  enforced*^  In 
many  they  allow  a  man  to  get  more  than  a  certain  minimum 
rate  if  he  can ;  in  some  to  take  less,  though  they  ofter  him 
aliment  if  he  strike  for  refusing  less.  The  Coventry  watch- 
makers had  not  yet  (1860)  established  a  uniform  list;  the 
Glasgow  bakers,  who  are  paid  by  time,  receive  weekly  wf^es 
varying  from  18*.  to  22s,,  according  to  ability;  and  coopers 
have  three  different  rates  of  weekly  wages,  the  operative 
offering  hunself  for  the  rate  at  which  he  estimates  his  worth,  the 
master  accepting  his  estimate  or  employing  him  by  the  piece. 

The  alignment  put  fV»rward  by  some  of  the  best  trades 
unions  in  support  oi  their  fixing  a  minimum  rate  of  wages  is, 
that  no  candidate  will  be  admitted  into  their  union  unless  it 
be  proved  that  he  is  a  competent  workman,  the  voice  of  the 
employer  being  heard  in  this  decision  by  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  amount  of  wages  the  workman  has  previously  earned. 
If  this  inspection  were  thoroughly  carried  out,  and  local  ad- 
vantages or  disadvantages  for  carrying  on  the  particular  trade 
taken  into  account,  there  would  be  no  injustice  to  the  employer 
in  the  union  fixing  a  uniform  minimum,  but  rather  an  advan- 
tage, inasmuch  as  it  would  prevent  needy  employers  from 
tmderselUng  him  by  reducing  the  rate  of  wages  below  its 
natural  level. 


'  Seo  Keport  of  the  Bpeckl  Committee  of  thi»  ABsociation  oa  Trade  Sodeties, 
1800. 
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3.  The  question  as  to  the  effect  of  unions  on  the  moral 
character  of  the  workmen  13  one  about  which  there  is  much 
dispute.  In  proof  that  the  moral  character  is  improved  by 
uiiionji  it  is  urged  that  the  objects  aimed  at  by  the  society, 
such  ae  short  hours,  half-holidays^  higher  wages,  saving  money 
when  trade  is  brisk^  to  avoid  reduction  when  trade  is  low;  the 
feeling  that  each  member  has  a  common  interest  with  all  his 
fellow- workmen  in  the  trade,  and  the  emancipation  from  abso 
lute  dependence  on  the  master — ^aJl  these  most  help  to  raise 
the  workman  as  a  man.  No  society  assists  members  who  have 
been  thrown  out  of  work  by  their  own  misconduct,  or  ap- 
points for  its  officers  those  who  have  offended  against  the  law 
oi'  the  hind.  Some  even  suspend  members  for  this  reaj&on* 
In  gome  societies,  if  a  member  is  disabled  from  work  through 
intemperance  or  any  other  im[)roper  conduct,  he  forfeits  the 
benefit  bestowed  in  such  cases  by  the  scKiiety, 

4.  In  considering  the  social  effects  of  trades  unions  it  would 
be  unjust  to  leave  out  the  amount  of  good  they  do  as  benefit 
societies ;  in  point  of  fact,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  their 
iiicume  is  devoted  to  this  purpose.  For  instance,  during  the 
pu^it  year  the  Amalgamated  Engineers'  Society,  out  of  a  total 
annual  expenditure  of  109,700/.,  paid  only  1,636/.  for  the  %\x\h 
port  of  members  out  on  strike.  Mr.  Brassey  on  the  subject 
says:  '  We  shall  do  well  to  encuurage  every  eftort  which  our 
working  peojile  are  making  to  ensure  themselves  against  the 
risk  of  scanty  euiployment  and  the  degradation  of  pauperisiu* 
We  cannot  but  honour  and  admire  the  sentiments  of  fratenuJ 
symputhy  wliich  prompt  men  to  promote  each  other's  advance- 
ment in  life  by  that  mutual  aid  aud  support  which  these 
sticieties  arc  intended  to  afford.' 

Of  course  the  workman  might  make  the  same  provision 
against  disablement  by  sickness,  accident,  or  old  age,  by  pay- 
ing his  contributions  to  an  ordinary  benefit  society,  altogether 
unconuectcd  with  trade  (jue^tions ;  but  when  both  are  nece^ 
sary  for  the  workman  tlie  management  can  be  done  more 
cheaply  when  the  two  are  joined  in  one  ;  and  the  interest  which 
the  great  body  of  members  have  in  preserving  the  funds  for 
benefit  purposes  acts  as  a  very  important  check  upon  the 
action  of  the  few  who  may  wish  to  apply  funds  to  enable 
them  to  engage  in  strikes  against  their  employers, 

5.  In  the  last  place,  I  would  submit  that  unions  encourage 
discipline  and  Imbits  of  self-government  amongst  workmen. 

As  long  as  capital  and  labour  are  possessed  by  different 
individuals,  and  the  price  paid  for  labour  is  settled  by  bur- 
gainings  as  in  the  case  of  every  other  saleable  commodity^ 
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ittrikes  and  lock-outs,  which  are  the  refusal  of  either  party  to 
a^ree  to  the  bargain,  will  never  entirely  be  got  rid  of.  Con- 
ciliation and  arbitration  may  effect  much,  but  they  can  no 
more  be  expected  to  render  trade  disputes  impossible  than  to 
render  war  impossible.  Trade  disputes  will  alone  become 
impossible  when  the  rival  interests  of  labour  aud  capital  have 
been  united  under  the  industrial  system  of  co-operation.  The 
great  diflSculty  in  the  way  of  the  adoption  of  this  system  has 
hitherto  been  the  want  of  self-restraint  and  habits  of  self- 
government  amongst  the  working  classes.  Or,  to  state  it  in 
the  words  of  an  eminent  political  economist :  ^  Industry^  when 
carried  on  by  associations  of  labourers,  requires  from  them  a 
high  moral  standard  of  conduct.  They  must  repose  con- 
fidence in  one  another,  they  must  have  sagacity  to  select  the 
best  men  as  managers ;  and  when  managers  have  been  selected 
they  must  be  obeyed.  Unless  great  prudence  be  exercised  an 
undue  proportion  of  the  large  profits  realised  when  trade  is 
prosperous  will  be  expended,  and  there  will  not  be  accumulated 
a  sufficient  reserve  to  meet  difficulties  in  adverse  times.  Years 
may  elapse  before  the  majority  of  artisans  will  possess  these 
industrial  virtues ;  when,  however,  it  is  remembered  that  there 
are  at  the  present  time  many  labourers  who,  in  spite  of  all  dis- 
advantages of  imperfect  education,  have  successfully  carried 
on  various  trades  on  the  co-operative  principle,  it  may  with 
confidence  be  anticipated  that  in  the  course  of  time  wealth 
will  be  chiefly  produced  by  labourers  who  supply  the  capital 
their  industry  requires.' 

We  have  here  an  enumeration  of  the  industrial  virtues 
required  for  the  successful  adoption  of  co-operation  and  a  con- 
fident prediction  of  its  general  prevalence  in  the  future.  Do 
not  trades  unions  to  a  considerable  extent  foster  such  virtues  ? 
]Many  of  the  societies  have  organisations  of  an  elaborate 
character,  and  have  a  machinery  for  taking  the  votes  of  the 
trade  at  once  simple  and  effectual ;  and  in  many  trades  no 
strike  can  be  authorised  until  the  question  has  been  discussed 
by  several  committees.  The  closer  study  which  the  committees 
of  trades  unions  have  been  giving  to  the  bearing  of  the  state  of 
trade  upon  the  rise  or  fall  of  wages,  and  the  dissemination  of 
the  information  amongst  their  members,  must  exercise  a  bene- 
ficial influence  in  giving  men  a  more  correct  idea  of  the  con- 
ditions under  which  trade  must  be  carried  on. 
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DISCUSSION. 

The  Rev.  Buooke  Lambeut  (Tamworth)  (Secretary  to  the  Educitioii 
Department)    regretted   to    fed    that   eo    intelligent  a   man    as  Dr. 
Watt»  found  it  necessary  to  furbish  old  arguments,  some  of  which  iuid 
been  disproved  by  later  experience.     Trades  unions  were,  like  other 
social  experiments,  subject  to  the  same  law  as  all  tentative  efforts.    li\ 
moral  as  in  physical  science,  experiments  failed,  but  the  object  wliCD 
worthy  of  attainment  was  eventually  promoted  by  the  experience  of 
failures.     The  mistakes  which  had  been  nmde  about  piece-work  and 
apprenticeship  were  being  redeemed  as  the  light  of  education  and  ex- 
perience showed  economical   error.      Dr,   Watts  had  postulated  tor 
trades  unions  the  spirit  of  Christian  missionary  work.      Was  thw  to 
be  found  in  the  efforts  of  capitalists  ?  He  did  full  justice  to  the  eamafr* 
nesB  of  jwimy  employers,  but  after  all  what  was  at  the  root  of  their  en- 
deavours as  a  body?— the  desire  to  make  money.   But  it  was  so  ordered 
that  mco's  selfish  instincts  led  them  to  do  what  was  for  the  good  of 
mankind ;  and  similarly   as  regards  trades  unions.     He  did  not  tleny 
the  selfish  motives  which  lay  behind  them,  he  only  cJaimed  reoognitioii 
of  the  same  principle  that  honest  and  legitimate  selfish  work  was  iwt 
without  its  advantage  to  all.     Now  as  regards  trades  union*",  there  wni 
one  inestimable  advantage — it  brought  the  men   under  the  force  of 
public  opinion  in  a  way  in  which  as  individuals  they  could  be  nnljT 
more  slowly  reached.     There  had  been  rough  work  at  the  beginning 
of  trades  unions,  and  the  word  rattening  had  an  ugly  name.     It  yi^  ^ 
bad  as  horseplay  in  certiun  crack  n^giments.     Happily,  under  the  torcc 
of  pubEc  opinion  it  was  ^t  becoming  a  tradition  of  the  past.    Furdier, 
trades  unions  supplied  the  two  great   levern  of   mankind — union  tiad 
hope — union,  which  bound    the  working  men  together,    a  principle 
much  needed  among  the  working  classes,  where  individuality  wa^  too 
much  developed,  and  respectability  was  gauged  by  the   persevernDC^ 
with  which  the  latter    men  kept  to   themselves;    and   hope^  vhwJ» 
though  it  sometimes  was  mere  illusion,  gave  a  stimulus  far  superior  w 
the  bread  and  beer  .stimulus.     Wlien  he  heard  the  bad  conditioo  ^} 
trade  ascribed  to  trades  unions  only,  he  was  accustomed  to  put  ^^ 
question  to  employers :  ^  Can  you  honestly  say  that  a  large  part  of  "^ 
depreasion  of  which  you  complain  is  not  due  to  the  rush  of  Cftp^^ 
into  a  profitable  trade  V     He  had  never  yet  found  a  capitalist  who  ^^ 
not  allow  that  this  rush  of  eapitid,  tending  to  over-production,  ha<i  ^ 
largely   afl'ected  the  condition  of  business.     The  paper  trade  wO^ 
the  present  time  an  instance  of  thif.     The  men,  on  tlie  other  hand*  ^^ 
gaining  wisdom.     Notice  the  proposal  of  the  Bolton  operatives  to  a-<^^P 
a  reduction  of  five  per  cent, 
against  a  further  reduction 


t.   if  they  were  guaranteed  for  two  y  ^^ 
Witness,  again,  the  proposal  among    *^ 


miners  of  Soutli  Staffordshire  to  adopt  a  sliding  scale  for  wages, 


mid 


their  recommendation  of  a  trial  of  the  double-shift  experiment.  O^^ 
plan  recommended  long  since  by  Mr.  Brassey  might  yet  be  produ^*'^*^ 
of  great  results.     To  recapitulate — it  was  not  fair  to   overlook    f"** 
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neoesBity  of  many  failures  in  social  experimeTit^  before  success  was 
attained.  It  waa  wise  to  recognise  that  seliiah  motives  seized  botl> 
classes  now  in  opposition — it  was*  well  to  remember  that  Providence 
overruled  this  aefishneas.  Trades  unions  were  to  be  supported  aa 
bringing  men  under  tlie  force  of  public  opinion — as  raising  the  lenst- 
educiued  claasee  by  union  and  hope.  The  evils  of  depression  of  trade 
were  due  to  the  misuse  of  capital  as  well  as  to  the  wrong  demands  of 
labour.  The  class  to  whom  these  evils  were  alone  attributed  was  at 
least  gaining  in  wiadom. 

Mr*  William  Hotle  (Bury)  said  that  as  he  should  have  the  privi- 
leqe  of  reading  a  Paper  during  the  Congress  which  would  give  his  views 
an  trade,  and  incidentally  refer  to  the  subject  of  the  present  discussion^  he 
abould  occupy  only  a  few  minutes  with  his  remarks  now.  With  regard 
to  the  two  Papers  which  had  been  read,  he  did  not  notice  any  great 
discrepancy  between  them.     What  was  condemned  in  the  one  was^ 

aerally  speaking,  condemned  in  the  other,  and  had  reference  mainly 
kevils  which  did  not  now  exist  in  regard  to  the  better  class  of  organi- 

"ana.     In  his  own  opinion  the  great  objection  to  trades  unions  woa 

i: — They  did  not  act  up  to  the  principle  on  which  he  would  insist — 
riz.  that  whether  employers  or  workmen  combined^  the  combinalion 
should  be  for  the  general  benefit,  and  not  for  a  sectional  benefit.  He 
had  himself  been  for  some  twenty  years  employed  amongst  workmen y 
and  for  twenty  years  more  he  had  been  an  employer.  He  therefore 
knew  a  ^ood  deal  about  the  working  class,  and  he  had  noticed  this,  that 
whilst  trades  unions  temporarily  assisted  in  raising  wages  in  their  own 
departments,  yet  by  keeping  people  out  of  employment  tliey  had  tended 
keep  wages  down  in  others,  and  their  effect  had  in  the  aggregate 
not  beneficial,  but  detrimental.     His  point  was  this,  that  the  ob- 

ct  in  view  should  be  an  advance  in  the  wages  of  the  working  classes 
all  round,  and  not  in  any  one  pirticuJar  department  of  labour.  Look- 
ing at  the  question  from  an  employer's  point  of  view,  he  would  take  as 
an  illustration  the  case  of  the  bleachers  of  Lancashire,  who  had  a  union 
to  keep  up  their  prices*  When  he  first  heard  of  that,  it  struck  him  as 
being  very  wrong,  because  those  merchants  who  wanted  to  do  busineaa 
in  cloth  had  to  pay  more  for  it,  hence  the  bleaclier  profited,  but  it  was 
at  the  expense  of  the  general  cfjmmunity.  Such  a  combination  was  not 
proper,  and  that  was  one  of  the  disadvantages  of  trades  unions  generally 
as  they  now  existed,  that  they  sought  to  bring  more  money  into  tho 
pockets  of  certain  classes  at  the  expense  of  other  classes ;  whereas  com- 
bination ought  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  general  public,  and  not  for 
the  benefit  of  a  section  of  that  public  only.  His  own  opinion  was  that 
the  proper  way  to  deal  with  the  evils  that  afflicted  society  in  relerence 
to  wages  and  trades,  was  that  the  money  when  earned  should  be  rightly 
need  both  by  employers  and  by  employed.  It  had  been  said,  that  if 
'  &B  capital  of  the  country — the  wages  fund  and  the  capital  fund,  for 
they  were  virtually  the  same  thing^ — were  properly  used  to  purchase 
the  necessaries  of  life  and  employ  labour,  trade  would  be  kept  going 
and  depression  would  be  avoided;  and  he  shared  in  that  view  of  the 
question.  If  the  capital  and  wages  of  the  country  were  properly  used, 
especially  in  a  country  like  this,  having  so  large  a  trade  with  foreigi^ 


ay 
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countries,  trade  would  be  kept  going,  and  we  could  not  have  long  periodt 
of  depression  such  as  we  now  experienced.  He  had  listened  with  greit 
pleasure  to  both  Papers.  That  of  Dr.  Watts  was  perhaps  a  little  ex- 
treme in  the  illustrations  used,  but  in  principle  he  thought  it  wn 
sound,  and  did  not  at  all  come  into  collision  with  the  Paper  bj  Mr. 
Grey.  Before  sitting  down,  he  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Grey  a  qnestioD. 
Mr.  Grey  had  said  that  the  trades  unions  were  seeking  to  diflBemimte 
information  amongst  the  working  classes  as  to  the  causes  operating  to 
produce  bad  trade.  Would  he  be  a  little  more  specific  as  to  what  thos 
efforts  on  the  part  of  trades  unions  were  ? 

Mr.  Gbet — What  I  referred  to  was  the  fact  that  aome  trades 
societies  are  issuing  circulars  with  reference  to  the  state  of  trade  in 
different  parts  of  the  country. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Watherston  (London)  did  not  regard  trades  unioas 
«nd  strikes  as  either  an  unmixed  evil  or  an  unmixed  good.  He 
believed  that  a  great  deal  of  good  had  been  done  by  trades  unions,  for, 
if  there  had  been  no  such  combinations  of  workmen,  the  masteiB,  he 
feared,  would  have  taken  advantage  of  their  peculiar  and  aometiiiMi 
isolated  position  to  have  taken  more  work  out  of  the  workmen  tba 
they  were  disposed  to  pay  for.  It  must  be  remembered  that  there 
were  in  England  combinations  not  only  of  workmen,  but  also  of 
masters,  and  those  of  the  latter  were  in  many  instances  as  bad  in  &eir 
action  as  the  combinations  of  workmen.  Mr.  Lambert  had  directed 
attention  to  the  principle  of  combinations  of  men,  and  to  the  efoi 
they  had  upon  trade,  which  he  said  might  be  regarded  as  the  pioneer 
of  Christianity.  Now,  it  might  be  remarked  that  trades  had  not  ocilj 
been  the  pioneers  of  Christianity,  but  they  had  sometimes  been  tile 
j>ioneers  of  the  very  reverse  of  Christianity.  What  we  had  to  regard 
wiis,  how  far  trades  unionism  was  a  good  and  safe  element  in  this 
country.  It  was  good  so  far  as  it  acted  on  the  fundamental  prindplei 
of  right.  What  he  complained  of  in  trades  unions  was,  that  in  many 
instances  they  had  departed  from  those  fundamental  principles.  Tlie 
great  principle  of  political  economy  was  that  the  wealth  of  the  ooontrj 
was  equal  to  the  labour  of  the  country.  The  wealth  of  the  counttj 
was  represented  by  the  three  productive  elements  of  that  wealth — vix., 
land,  labour,  and  capital ;  while  the  results  of  these  again  were  rent, 
wages,  and  profit.  Take  away  the  keystone  of  the  arch,  and  down 
must  come  the  whole  structure.  If  labour  was  the  representatiye  of 
the  wealth  of  the  country,  then  it  followed  that  half  labour  must  be 
half  wealth.  Here  trades  unions  had  departed  most  distinctly  from  the 
fundamental  principles  of  right.  They  started  with  this  proposition : 
*  We  will  increase  wages ;  we  will  decrease  labour.'  Now,  that  could 
not  profitably  be  done,  and  it  was  of  the  greatest  importance  that  ^ 
should  be  thoroughly  understood.  If  the  leaders  of  trades  imioniion^ 
those  men  who  were  teaching  the  working  classcH  at  the  present  time-r- 
would  put  into  their  hands  that  smallest  of  books  on  political  economj 
— *  Fawcett  on  Political  Economy,  for  Beginners ' — they  could  not  he^ 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  impossible  to  increase  wages  and 
decrease  the  hours  of  labour,  and  yet  keep  up  the  balance  and  relative 
value  of  the  happy  combination  of  land,  labour,  and  capital.    Then, 
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further^  he  lield  that  unakilful  labour  was  just  as  important  and  bad  io 
its  consequences  as  half-time  labour.  Workmen  were  bound  to  do 
their  work  in  the  moRt  Bkiliiil  way — to  turn  it  out  in  the  best  poasihle 
way  that  it  could  be  turned  out ;  otlierwise^  tljere  again  they  were 
going  on  a  wrong  principle.  The  moment  you  went  away  from  the 
best  liaiidierart  work  you  upaet  the  Jaw  of  land,  labour,  and  capital. 
Again »  trades  unions  were  wrong  in  preventing  the  infusion  of  new 
blood  into  the  workaliops;  for  there  again  they  were  departing  l^mm 
aoiuid  principles  in  regard  to  inci-easing  the  amount  of  skilled  labour. 
The  fact  was  that  workmen  were  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the 
first  principles  of  political  economy.  The  be«t  thing  that  could  happen, 
he  ehouid  say,  would  be  for  labour  and  capital  to  go  into  co-partnery. 
Haw  that  waa  to  be  done,  waa  not  so  easy  to  say ;  but  he  believed  that 
if  wageH  and  profits  would  only  go  hand  in  hand  together  the  relative 
value  of  the  combination »  to  which  he  had  referred  would  be  belter 
sufltained,  and  the  result  would  prove  beneficial. 

Mr,  W»  A.  Lindsay  (Barrister-at-Law)  gaid  he  had  experienced 
great  difficulty  in  understanding  the  argument  of  the  last  speaker*  If^ 
however,  it  was  attetnpted  to  be  aliown  that  lafiour  could  not  be  de- 
creased, save  witb  regard  to  the  demands  of  wealth  and  property,  he 
feared  it  would  aooa  be  ibund  that  the  workmen  would  not  listen  to 
soch  teaching.  The  hours  of  labour,  we  should  soon  be  told,  must  be 
regulated,  not  by  any  theory  of  proportion  between  land,  wealth,  and 
labour  alone,  but  in  regard  to  the  physical  powers  of  the  working  men 
tbetnaelves.  He  had  attended  a  maaa  meeting  in  Lancashire  to  hear  the 
opnions  of  the  leaders  of  trades  unions  on  this  subject,  and  men  who 
had  been  labouring  for  twenty  or  thirty  years  in  the  mines  laid  down 
the  proposition  tliat  a  miner  could  not  p>osHibly  be  lit  to  discharge  any 
intellectual  work  otlier  than  his  regular  labour  if  he  worked  more  than 
eight  hours  a  day.  He  disagreed  with  that,  but  nevertheless,  he  was 
of  opinion  that  the  question  must  be  solved  by  reference,  not  to  the 
theory  of  land  or  wealth,  but  to  the  physical  endurance  of  the  work- 
men. It  did  not  follow  that  because  one  man  could  not  work  more 
than  a  certain  number  of  hours  a  day  another  was  not  capable  of  work- 
ing for  a  longer  period ;  and  he  conceived  that  the  real  vice  of  trades 
unions  lay  in  the  feet  that  they  interfered  with  individiml  superiority. 
As  trades  unions  were  at  piresent  managed,  he  did  not  tliink  it  could 
be  said  that  they  did  much  real  good  to  the  community.  He  was  a 
trades  unionist  bimevelf,  but  although  at  the  bar  there  was  a  rule  against 
his  taking  less  than  a  gmnei4  for  prosecuting  a  prisoner,  there  was  nc 
rule  which  prevented  him  taking  as  large  a  fee  in  a  case  as  he  cot i Id 
In  workmen's  trades  unions,  however,  persons  were  prevented 
rking  when  they  might  work,  and  the  consequence  was  that  a  large 
i>UDt  of  time  left  at  their  disposal  was  not  employed  for  any  useful 
pufpoee  whatever.  Trades  unions  appeared  to  have  also  set  their 
fkoea  against  the  individuid  right  of  every  person  to  make  as  much 
mooey  as  possible,  whereas,  every  collier^  like  every  barrister,  ought 
to  be  allowed  to  make  aa  much  money  as  he  could  without  tlie  inter* 
&reDce  of  any  miion.  80  long  as  trades  unions  confined  themselves  to 
ptreventing  wages  from  going  below  a  fixed  minimum,  imder  which  | 
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-earners  would  live  at  atarvation  pointy  doing  their  best  to  obtain  that 
for  tbe  workman,  and  so  long  as  tliey  did  not  seek  to  prevent  Him 
getting  aa  much  more  as  he  could,  their  action  would  be  beneficial; 
but  when  they  endeavoured  to  prevent  a  man  eiirning  as  mudi  as  lus 
physical  endurance  and  intelligence  enabled  him  to  earn,  they  did  an 
infinity  of  harm.  It  ought  to  go  forth  m  the  opinion  of  the  SocIaI 
Science  Association,  tliat,  while  the  principle  of  trades  unionism  is  b 
itself  perfectly  soimd,  yet  its  existing  practices  were  not  such  as  tliose 
who  had  studied  them  could  recommend, 

Mr.  DAvm  Chadwick,  M.P.,  said  that  on  this  important  questioii, 
to  which  he  had  given  attention  diwing  the  last  twenty  years,  he  liiid 
always  held  that  it  was  quite  ridioulouB  to  attempt  to  put  down  tradea 
unions,  whether  amongst  colliers  or  members  of  the  bar,  by  anythiDg 
like  the  arguments  we  had  so  oi\en  heard.     He  did  not  believe  in  tliat 
theory  of  the  keystone  of  the  beautiful  arch*     He  did  not  believe  intho 
working  men  being  taught  by  Fawcett's  little  book  on  economy  to  do  a 
little  more  work  for  so  much  less  wages.     It  was  useless  at  this  time  of 
day  to  attempt  to  look  at  the  question  from  that  point  of  view.  What  the 
workmen  said  was :  *  Show  us  how  to  reduce  the  hours  of  labour  by 
hiilf-an-hour  or  any  other  given  quantity,  and  increase  our  wagei  in 
any  degree — that  is  our  philosophy  and  f political  economy/     To  argw 
that  workmen  in  general  should  be  cj^ntent  to  have  their  wages  reduced 
and  their  hours  of  labour  increased  merely  because  maaterB  quoted 
Fawcett,  MiU,  or  Adam  Smith,  was  begging  the  question  altogether. 
There  were  authorities  and  arguments  on   the  other  side.     The  facti 
must  be  stated,  and  the  badness  of  trade  and  the  absence  of  profit  proved. 
Being  interested  to  some  extent  in  many  large  indiistriid  concerns,  he 
ventured  to  say  that  if  the  managers  had  generally  conferred  with  the 
workmen  in  a  fair,  conciliatory,  and  candid  spirit,  nine  out  of  ten  of 
the  small  and  large  strikes  which  had  happened  would  have  been  pre- 
vented.    He  maintained  that  the  men  really  put  tliemselves  in  the 
right  position  by  saying,  *  We  supply  a  portion  of  the  coimtry*B  wealth 
and  profit,  and  have  a  right  to  be  taken  into  account.*     They  kn«w 
the  exact  cost  of  the  raw  material  and  of  the  labour ;  they  knew  the 
average  profits   in  connection  with  every   trade  in   which  they  were 
concerned  J  and  they  had  a  right  to  go  in  and  say,  *  We  are  entitled  to 
a  certain  fair  share  in  those  average  protitSj  whatever  they  are ;  '  and 
that  was  the  only  true  principle  uf>on  which  men  should  combine  or 
dare  to  strike.     With  regard  to  what  had  been  said  about  labour  and 
capital  going  into  co-partnery,  everybody  knew  tliat  the  experiment  of 
Briggs  Colliery  had  been  unsuccessibl,  while  Crossley'a  had  never  been 
co-operative  at  all.     Co-operation  had  been  often  successful^  but  had 
proved  a  failure^  as  the  Speaker  of  the  Houne  of  Commons  had  found 
in  farming  operations.     With  regard  to  trades  unions,  while  approving 
of  them  generally,  he  admitted  that  there  were  evils  existing  in  con- 
nection with  them,  though  not  to  the  extent  wbicb  had  been  repreeented. 
In  combinations  amongst  master s  and  capitalists  similar  evils  could  be 
«hown  to  exist,     lie  believed  that  oftt^n  conferences  between  masters 
^nd  representatives  of  trades  unions  were  calculated  to  do  great  goodf 
^nd  the  best  means  to  arrive  at  the  truth  and  a  iiiir  adjustment.  Trades 
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auiionn  must  give  way  on  some  of    their  points,  such  as  picketing. 
A^n,  they  were  wrong  in  discouraging  discriniination  between  skilled 
and  unskilled  labour,  or  in  limiting  the  amount  of  work  which  can  be 
done.     It  could  not  be  denied  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  trades  unioDs, 
capitalists   and   employers  would  have   been  very  laggard  in   giving 
advances  of  wages,  when  they  could  very  well  aiford  to  do  so  on  many 
occasions;  he  believed  tJiat  a  little  gentle  pressure  from  an  intelligent 
trades  union  secretary   on  great  capitalists  was  a  very  healthy  thing  ; 
and  it  was  only  by  trades  unionism  that  huch  pressure  could  be  applied- 
The  Rev.  Dr,  McLeou  (Birkenhead)    deprecated  the  suggestion  of 
a  previous  speaker,   that  tlie   Social  Science  Congress  ought  to  pass  a 
resolution  disapproving  o£  trades  unions,  which  he  thought  would  be 
a  great  blunder.      During  liis  life  he  had  watched  the  history  of  these 
unioDS>  and  on  the  whole  had  been  in  thorough  accord  with  them.     He 
remembered  when  workmen  were  not  associated  or  organised  in  the 
way  they  were  now,  and  could  vividly  recall  the  injustice  they  had  to 
suffer.     Often,  not  having  wisdom   to   defend  themselves  within  tiie 
limits  of  the  law,  they  came  under  its  laah.     With  regard  to  the  theory 
advanced  by  a  previous  speaker  as  to  the  balance  of  land,  labour,  and 
capital  being  destroyed  by  higher  wages  and  shorter  hours  of  work^  the 
question  at  issue  was  not  a  mtfre  abstmct  problem  to  be  settled  by  con- 
siderations based  on  any  like  that     Trades  unionism  did  not  under^ 
take  to  deal  with  abstract  problems.     It  found  itself  obliged  to  fac« 
and  deal  with  the  plain  concrete  fact  that  workpeople  had  too  many 
hours  of  labour  for  imman  endurance,  and  too  little  wages  for  human 
well-being*     Trades   unionism  set  itself  to  get   those  evils  removed. 
Some  one  said  that  the  hours  for  labour  could  only  be  settled  in  accord- 
ance with  the  law  of  the  highest  quantity  of  work  human  strength 
could  reach.     That  might  be  an  element  in  the  settlement,  but  could 
not  be  the  whole  law.     1  fours  of  labour  were  not  to  be  stretched  to  all 
that  the  bodily  strength  was  able  to  reach.     They  were  to  be  limited, 
80  that  an  adequate  margin  should  be  free  for  the  development  of  the 
mental,  moral,  and  social   manhood  of  the  worker.     Barristers,  among 
whom  also  wc  have  heard  to-day  that  there  are  *  trades  unit*us,'  found 
leisure  to  go  to  theatres  and  meetings  of  pliilo^phic  societies,  and 
theis  speeches  in  court  next  morning  were  probably  all  the  better  for 
it.     Why  should  it  be  different  witli  working  men?     We  might  have 
better  work  from  them  also  if  their  hours  of  labour  were  so  limited  as 
to  leave  them  time  for  pure  recreation  and  intellectual  culture  at  the 
close  of  the  day.     No  doubt  there  waa  some  force  in  the  reinark  of  a 
preceding  speaker,  that  it  was  unfair  for  trades  unions  to  insist  that  all 
Workmen  should  work  tlie  sjime  length  of  time  when  some  were  willing 
to  work  longer;  but  that  also  had  another  side.     Out  of  20  labourers 
h  might  be  willing  to  labour  9  instead  of  8  hours,  and  at  first  blush  it 
Netfmed  a  hardship  that  the  5  should  not  have  their  wjiy ;   but  it  was  a 
principle  in  all  social  life  that  the  benefit  uf  the  whole  must  be  con- 
sidered before  that  of  individuals,  and  if  it  were  for  the  benefit  of  the 
whole  that  there  should  be  8  hours'  labour  iostead  of  9^  the  interests 
of  the  5  workmen  muft  give  way  to  the  interests  of  the   15.     There 
a  great  temptation  at  present  to  say  that  trades  unions  were  driving 
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labour  out  of  the  English  market.  But  they  must  be  judged  by  tfaer 
intentions  and  their  ideal.  Trades  unions  had  arisen  ont  of  a  neoeai^ 
which  sprung  from  the  relations  between  labour  and  capital,  and  if  ir» 
would  justly  deal  with  and  interpret  them,  they  would  be  found  to 
lead  not  to  evil,  but,  in  the  long  run,  to  good. 

The  President  of  the  Department  (Mr.  James Caird,  C.B.,  F.R.S.). 
in  summing  up  the  discussion,  said  he  thought  all  must  agree  that  the 
Papers  with  which  it  had  been  opened  were  very  interesting,  while 
fortunately  both  the  Papers  and  the  speeches  that  followed  represented 
veiy  fairly  both  sides  of  the  question,  so  that  on  the  whole  ilM  Aswd- 
ation  must  feel  satisfied  that  the  discussion  had  been  a  very  intelligible 
and  useful  one.  Dr.  Watts  laid  down  some  leading  prindplet  by 
which  labour  ought  to  be  r^;ulated,  and  justly  found  &ult  with  certiiii 
restrictions,  whedier  as  to  piece-work  or  otherwise,  which  tended  to  the 
limitation  of  individual  liberty.  From  the  figures  which  Dr.  Watti 
brought  forward,  it  would  appear  that  the  whole  of  the  trades  unions, 
old  and  young,  in  this  country  represented  little  more  than  one-tenth 
of  the  whole  population — a  proportion  which  one  oould  scarcely  think 
would  have  such  a  preponderating:  influence  as  the  writer  of  that  Paper 
would  lead  us  to  believe.  Dr.  Watts  recommended  compulsory  arbi- 
tration ;  but  he  (the  President)  ¥ra8  afraid  that  the  spirit  of  the  BritiA 
people  was  against  compulsi«m  of  any  kind,  and  thought  we  must  look 
forward  to  something  of  a  different  <:haracter.  Mr.  Grey,  whose  Pkper 
followed,  did  himself  great  credit  by  the  moderation  and  fidmea  with 
which  he  stated  his  case.  From  a  man  so  young,  the  Paper  was  highlr 
to  be  commended,  and  there  was  very  little  he  put  forward  with  unia 
all  could  not  agree.  He  stated  that  the  objections  raised  to  trado 
imions  by  the  author  of  the  previous  Paper  were  such  as  were  natuiil 
as  against  all  human  institutions — that  trades  unions,  like  everything 
else,  must  grow  and  progress,  and  that  many  of  the  objectionable 
features  noticed  by  Dr.  Watts  had  already  been  expunged  from  many 
of  the  trades  unions  as  now  established.  He  excused  the  enforcement 
of  uniformity  of  wages  by  showing  that  in  reality  it  was  not  always 
enforced,  while  admitting  that  the  objection  to  the  principle  was  a  jul 
one.  lie  urged  that  the  moral  character  of  the  people  was  improTed 
by  trades  unions,  arguing  that  they  enabled  the  working  men  to  eman- 
cipate themselves  from  their  previous  absolute  dependence  on  the 
masters,  and  had  been  very  encoiu-aging  to  them.  Well,  it  could  not 
be  doubted  that  the  elevation  of  the  character  of  the  working  classes 
was  a  great  object,  and  that  their  emancipation  from  individual  dicn- 
tion  was  likewise  a  matter  of  importance.  It  was  important,  too,  to  the 
country  that  by  such  discussions  the  proceedings  of  these  societies  were 
to  a  great  extent  made  public,  and  that  the  establishment  covertly  of 
anything  like  dangerous  precedents  might  be  prevented.  Mr.  Grey's 
remedy  for  the  existing  evils  seemed  to  be  that  the  best  solution  of 
the  whole  matter  woul(l  be  a  co-operative  system  as  between  capital 
and  labour.  Another  gentleman  who  spoke  after  him  suggested  thnt 
one  groat  difficulty  which  the  workpeople  had.  not  got  over  hi&en<% 
and  which  greatly  militated  against  that  co-operation  of  capital  and 
labour  which  everyone  would  be  glad  to  see  more  widely  extended, 
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was  tliis, — ^that  when  wages  were  very  high  the  great  body  of  the  work- 
ing people  of  this  country  did  not  carefully  lay  by  a  surplus  of  those 
wages  &r  the  purpose  of  procuring  their  share  of  the  capital  absolutely 
necessary  for  such  co-operation.  Until  that  need  was  more  generally 
recognised  amongst  the  difficulties  of  the  case,  we  could  scarcely  hope 
that  co-operation  between  capital  and  labour  would  spread  to  any  great 
extent.  With  regard  to  the  present  depression  of  trade,  he  (the  Presi- 
dent) thought  that  it  arose  &om  various  causes.  One  was  the  revul- 
sion from  the  extraordinary  leaps  and  bounds  taken  in  all  trade  and 
commerce  and  in  all  business  about  1871,  which  no  doubt  led  to  an 
enormously  increased  consumption  and  expenditure.  In  the  supply  of 
food  for  the  people  of  this  country — he  might  mention  the  remarkable 
iact  that  80,000,000/.  more  had  been  spent  on  com  alone  during 
the  years  since  1871  than  was  spent  in  the  preceding  equal  period, 
being  an  increase  of  40  per  cent.  Such  an  enormously  increased  con- 
sumption and  expenditure  must  undoubtedly  have  had  some  tendency 
to  pnroduce  the  present  depression,  especially  as  the  prosperous  years 
had  been  followed  by  three  defective  harvests ;  for  when  nature  ceased 
to  give  that  abundance  upon  which  all  prosperity  must  depend,  we 
cotdd  not  wonder,  that  with  this,  coming  too  after  the  waste  of  war  in 
America,  and  in  France  and  Germany,  great  depression  of  trade  and 
other  interests  should  for  a  time  prevail.  One  advantage  of  this  dis- 
cussion had  been  to  show  that  the  difference  between  the  two  parties 
to  the  question  before  the  Department  was  not  so  great  as  it  seemed, 
and  that  both  were  coming  to  recognise  the  advantage  of  friendly  arbi- 
tration. If  the  basis  of  the  controversy  were  wide  enough  to  include 
the  advantage  of  all  classes  of  the  community,  which  that  day's  dis- 
cussion seemed  to  indicate  as  its  future  character,  then  could  nothing 
but  good  come  of  the  question  being  temperately  handled.  We  must 
come  back  to  the  safe  principles  of  political  economy,  as  already  clearly 
explained.  He  did  not  think  that  Mr.  Chadwick,  in  the  observations 
he  made^  in  any  way  trenched  on  those  principles ;  but  as  human  nature 
stoody  both  parties,  respectively  representing  capital  and  labour,  would 
take  their  own  means  of  supporting  each,  and  the  more  the  question 
was  investigated  the  more  clearly  would  it  appear  that  both  saUed  in 
the  same  boat,  and  that  if  their  interests  were  clearly  understood  they 
woidd  be  best  served  by  mutual  concession. 


COMPARATIVE   ADMINISTRATION   OF    THE    POOR   LAWS. 

What  are  the  results  of  the  Administi^ation  of  the  Poor  Latcs  of 
Scotland  compared  with  those  of  other  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom  ?     By  William  F.  *Ogg,  Advocate. 

IN  order  to  test  the  merits  of  the  Scotch,  English,  and  Irish 
systems  of  Poor  Law,  absolutely  as  well  as  relatively,  we 
shall  compare  them  with  other  methods  of  pauper  treatment, 
«nd  also  with  each  other. 
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The  disease  in  the  body  politic  called  pauperism  is  the 

Sreatest  of  social  evils.  It  is  made  up  mainly  of  two  elanenti, 
iiferent  in  their  origin  and  character,  and  to  which  different 
treatment  should  be  applied.  The  one  element  is  the  deserving 
poor  who  have  become  paupers  against  their  will,  through  age, 
accident,  or  other  irremediable  cause.  The  other  element  con- 
sists of  the  pretended  or  fictitious  paupers,  poor  no  doubt,  bat 
able  if  they  were  willing,  to  support  themselves  by  their  labour. 
Searching  scrutiny  and  many  testing  experiments  made  in 
recent  years  conclusively  prove  that  in  large  towns  at  least 
there  are  more  sham  than  real  paupers  living  on  the  rites. 
The  proportion  differs  very  much  in  different  places,  and  does 
so  probably  according  to  the  degree  in  which  the  administra- 
tion has  been  lax  or  strict,  being  much  less  than  a  half  in  such 
cities  as  Aberdeen,  where  the  rates  have  been  brought  down 
by  careful  management ;  and  greater  than  a  half  where  the 
claims  have  been  admitted  without  being  properly  examined  and 
sifted.  A  prominent  feature  in  the  character  of  fictitious 
paupers  is  their  talent  for  deception,  highly  developed  bj 
assiduous  cultivation.  They  beg  under  pretence  of  singing, 
and  do  so  generally  in  assumed  characters,  often  bearing  chil- 
dren to  excite  public  sympathy,  accompanied  by  a  chorus  of  hired 
children,  and  a  borrowed  wife.  These  and  many  other  similar 
devices  are  resorted  to,  to  obtain  a  living  without  labour,  not 
in  this  country  alone,  but  in  every  other.  Dr.  Duff  discovered 
in  the  slums  of  Calcutta  a  great  establishment,  where  wounds, 
robberies,  shipwrecks,  assaults,  and  all  possible  calamities  were 
invented  and  coloured  up  to  be  used  as  means  for  extorting 
money  from  the  soft-hearted  and  benevolent  There  the  actors 
were  dressed  and  made  up  for  their  various  parts.  When  dis- 
covered they  were  carousing  like  Bums'  Jolly  Beggars,  spend- 
ing in  dissipation  what  they  had  got  by  false  pretence.  It  b 
difficult  to  account  for  the  preponderance  of  fictitious  pauper- 
ism upon  the  rates,  except  on  the  supposition  of  laxity  of  ad- 
ministration on  the  one  hand,  and  great  ingenuity  and  power  of 
deception  on  the  other. 

The  tendency  of  the  national  systems,  like  indiscriminate 
charity,  is  to  increase  pauperism,  by  affording  to  the  idle  a 
prospect  of  maintenance  without  work.  But  another  method 
of  treating  it,  first  employed  by  the  late  Dr.  Thomas  Chalnaers, 
and  since  acted  upon  in  many  places  and  under  varied  circum- 
stances, has  been  completely  successful  in  diminishing  the 
number  of  naupers  subjected  to  its  influence ;  not  by  starving 
them  out  oi  existence  as  Malthus  proposed  to  do,  but  by  trab' 
ing  or  reclaiming  them  to  habits  of  industry.    We  shall  briefly 
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advert  to  the  innin  features  ef  this  method,  because  it  gives  the 
key  to  the  effective  treatment  of  pauperism,  and  affords  data 
by  which  the  comparative  merits  of  other  systems  may  be 
tested,  and  shows  why  the  agencies  employed  in  it  have  been 
«o  successful,  where  other  means  have  failed*  As  illustrations 
of  its  working,  we  quote  for  the  purpose  of  recalling  the  facts 
two  well-known  examples,  the  one  being  Dr.  Chalmers'  parish 
of  St  John's,  Glasgow  J  where  it  was  organised  by  himself  in  a 
population  of  about  1 0^000  people,  the  other  the  town  of  Elber- 
ield,  in  Prussia.  The  sum  expended  in  the  relief  of  the  poor 
in  St  John*s  parish,  before  the  system  was  adopted,  was  1 ,400/, 
yearly,  and  its  effect  there  was  to  reduce  the  amount  to  190/. 
yearly,  after  it  had  been  less  than  ten  years  in  operation.  In 
Elbcrfeld  it  has  been  acted  upon  since  1852*  The  population 
of  the  town  w^as  then  50,712,  and  the  paupers  on  the  rates 
4,824.  In  1864,  after  it  had  been  twelve  years  in  force,  the 
population  had  risen  to  64,000,  and  the  number  of  paupen?  in 
receipt  of  relief  had  been  reduced  to  1^00,  although  in  the 
interval  there  had  been  hard  years  and  considerable  depression 
in  trade.  By  these  means  from  twt>-thirds  to  three-fourths  of 
the  paupers  previously  living  on  the  rates,  were  lifted  from 
pauperism  into  the  industrial  classes.  In  New  York,  in  Paris, 
in  London,  and  in  many  of  the  large  towns  in  this  country, 
the  system  has  been  in  operation  for  years,  with  most  satisfac- 
tory results.  But  in  these  cases  it  is  used  to  supplement  the 
legalised  systems,  so  that  the  effect  of  its  working  cannot  be 
made  intelligible  without  detailed  explanations.  The  principle 
of  the  system  m  to  ascertain  the  charaoter  and  circumstances  of 
all  the  paupers,  and  adapt  to  each  the  most  suitable  treatment. 
This  is  done  by  dividing  a  town  or  parish  into  small  districts, 
and  appointing  a  visitor  over  each  j  whose  duty  it  is  to  make 
IiimBelf  personally  acquainted  with  the  paupers  in  it,  and  to 
endeavour,  by  advice  and  encouragement,  and  through  the  in- 
fluence of  sympathy,' to  iuduec  those  who  are  able,  to  engage 
in  some  kind  of  work  by  which  they  may  earn  their  bread, 
assisting  them,  where  necessary,  to  obtain  employment  and 
sometimes  prevailing  on  relations  to  aid  them. 

The  cause  of  this  signal  success  was,  that  the  machinery 
employed  was  specially  adapted  to  the  work  it  had  to  do.  The 
facts  to  he  dealt  with  were  that  the  major  part  of  the  [lersons 
on  the  rates  had  become  paupers  by  professing  their  inability 
to  live  without  assistance.  How^  then,  were  they  to  be  in- 
duced to  overcome  the  evil  habits  of  indolence  and  vice  before 
whicli  they  had  already  fallen,  and  engage  again  in  industrial 
pursuits  ?     This  was  the  problem  which  Chaloiers  solved,  and 
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he  did  it  by  kindly  intercourse  with  the  lapsed  and  by  addrees- 
ing  to  their  reason,  their  interest,  their  hopes,  and  their  fear» 
such  arguments  as  usually  prevail  with  our  common  human 
nature. 

The  important  facts  thus  established  of  the  great  extent  to 
which  pauperism  is  fictitious  and  reducible,  have  been  con- 
firmed by  many  subsequent  experiments,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing examples  may  be  cited.     First,  by  the  effect  of  the  poor- 
house  test.     It  is  now  well-known  that  very  many  persona  who 
apply  to  poor  inspectors  for  relief  on  the  ground  of  destitution 
refuse  to  go  into  the  poor-house  when  offered   maintenance 
there,  and  they  continue  to  support  themselves  without  paro- 
chial aid  when  they  cannot  get  it  in  the  outdoor  form.     So 
well  is  this  fact  now  known  that  the  strict  application  of  the 
poor-house  test  is  recommended  by  the  Board  of  Supervision 
as  a  means  of  sifting.     Second,  the  result  of  the  application  of 
a  labour  test  by  the  directors   of  the  Aberdeen    House  of 
Refuge.     At  one  time,  all  persons  professing  to  be  in  want 
were  admitted  to  their  night  shelter,  and  got  supper,  bed  and 
breakfast  gratis.     But  some  years  ago  it  was  made  a  condition 
of  admission,  that  those  getting  the  benefit  of  it  should  work 
a  few  hours  in  turning  the  handle  of  a  machine  for  teasing 
oakum.     The  work  was  not  heavy,  and  the  workers  relieved 
each   other  from  time  to  time.     The  effect  of  the  condition, 
however,  was  that  the  nimiber  who  asked  shelter  was  reduced 
from  an  average  of  about  seventy  nightly  to  an  average  of 
about  twenty,  so  that  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  professedly 
destitute  preferred  to  face  want  rather  than  work.     The  use 
of  a  labour  test  by  the  Aberdeen  Association  for  Imj)rovin<r 
the  Condition  of  the  Poor  also  shows,  that  the  proportion  of 
the  destitute  who  decline,  though  able,   to  labour  for  their 
living  is  very  great.       The  Liverpool  experiment  in  1868-69 
and  others  of  the  same  kind  might  be  adduced,  but  those  cited 
abundantly  prove  the  strong  aversion  to  work  manifested  by 
the  undeserving  poor. 

Chalmers'  method  of  kindly  personal  intercourse  is  not 
the  only  treatment  which  has  been  successful  in  reclaiming 
pauperism.  Similar  results  have  been  produced  by  the  agency 
of  forcible  repression  upon  the  idle  able-bodied  vajrrants. 
The  best  known  experiment  of  this  sort  is  that  of  Count 
Rumford,  made  on  a  large  scale  in  Bavaria  seventy  or  eighty 
years  ago.  English  writers  speak  of  Rumford's  scheme  a» 
novel  and  impracticable,  unless  when  directed  by  an  able 
man,  wielding  the  powers  of  a  despotic  state.  This  is  a  mis- 
take.    The  same  treatment  had  been  provided  for  the  same 
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class  by  the  statutory  law  of  Scotland  nearly  200  years  before 
Sumford  was  bom,  although  not  so  thoroughly  or  extensively 
applied  as  it  was  by  him. 

The  curse  of  Bavaria  in  Rumford's  day  was  idle  able-bodied 
beggars,  who  overran  the  country,  harassing  and  even  oppress- 
ing^ the  industrious  classes.  They  lived  upon  the  indiscriminate 
alms  and  outdoor  relief  of  the  religious  houses  and  the  charit- 
able. By  using  the  army  as  a  police  force  he  compelled  those 
masterful  beggars  to  labour  in  the  development  of  new  indus- 
tries projected  by  himself.  The  result  was  that  they  were 
converted  into  industrious  workmen,  the  commimity  were 
relieved  of  a  burden,  and  Bavaria  became  a  well-ordered, 
thriving  state. 

Mr.  Chadwick  mentions  in  a  Social  Science  Paper  that 
similar  means  were  employed  to  put  down  brigandage  in  one 
of  the  improving  provinces  of  Spain. 

The  old  Scotch  statute  of  1579  directs  that  all  those  above 
fourteen  and  under  seventy  years  of  age,  who  may  be  found 

*  wandering  and  misordering  themselves,'  idle  persons,  Egyp- 
tians, seers,  and  all  persons  being  hale  and  starke  of  body,  and 

*  all  having  no  lawful  occupation,'  who  can  give  no  reckoning 
how  they  la^vfully  get  their  living,  are  to  be  apprehended  and 
punished.  The  usual  punishment  for  such  delinquencies  was 
to  compel  the  offenders  to  labour  in  workhouses.  In  the  last 
century  such  an  establishment  was  erected  in  Aberdeen,  on  the 
site  of  Lord  Aberdeen's  town  house,  in  Castle  Street. 

Its  constitution,  adopted  after  much  deliberation,  was  wise 
and  comprehensive.  It  dealt  with  every  description  of  the 
poor  and  needy :  those  labouring  under  disease  of  body  and 
of  mind,  orphans  and  foundlings,  the  ordinary  poor,  and  the 
able-bodied  whose  poverty  arose  from  vice  or  idleness.  They 
were  classified  and  tre.ated  according  to  their  character  and 
merits.  Work  was  provided  for  all  in  health,  but  adapted  in 
kind  and  extent  to  the  strength  and  deservings  of  every  one. 
This  composite  institution  was  afterwards  subdivided,  and  out 
of  it  arose  the  infirmary  with  its  lunatic  branch,  and  the  boys 
and  girls'  hospital.  The  industrial  department  for  the  ime 
able-bodied  was  given  up,  probably  because  it  had  put  an  end 
for  the  time  to  the  evil  it  was  meant  to  cure.  In  these  examples 
of  the  successful  treatment  of  every  class  of  the  poor  will  be  found 
practical  remedies  for  all  the  defects  of  the  national  systems. 

We  have  shown  that  two  methods  of  dealing  with  pauperism 
have  been  effectual  in  reclaiming  to  the  industrial  ranks  the 
greater  number  of  those  subjected  to  the  treatment.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  tendency   and  effect  of  the  three   national 
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BYBtems  is  to  increase  the  evils.     These  systems  fail  becaiue 
tnose  who  administer  them  have  not  the  means  of  obtaining 
full  knowledge   of  the   character  and  circmnstances  of  etcn 
individual  pauper  which  might  be  got  through  the  agency  of 
district  visitors.     Hence  many  are  admitted  on  the  rates  wlio> 
if  better  known,  would  have  been  excluded  ;  and  for  the  same 
reason  there  is   no  proper  classification  of  the  paupers;  the 
deserving  and  vicious  being  grouped  together,  and  suSjected  to 
the  same  treatment.     One  or  two  relieving  officers  or  inspecton 
cannot  possibly  obtain  the  thorough  knowledge  of  the  character 
and  circumstances  of  all  the  paupers  in  a  parish  or  union  which 
a  visitor  can  do,  who  has  only  a  dozen  to  deal  with.    The  other 
duty  of  a  visitor,  of  kindly  intercourse  with  a  view  to  refor- 
mation,  could  not  possibly  be  discharged  by  an  inspector  or 
relieving  officer. 

Although  the  three  national  systems  differ  much  from  the 
methods  of  Chalmers  and  Rumford,  they  do  not  greatly  differ 
from  each  other  in  their  operation  upon  pauperism,  except  on 
the  point  of  affi)rding  relief  to  the  able-bodied  class.     The 
results  of  each  system  depend   more  upon  the    strictness  or 
laxity  with  which   it    is    administered    than    the    difference 
between  any  one  of  the  systems  and  the  others.     To  illustnte 
the  effects  of  loose  and  strict  administration,  the  parishes  or 
unions  of  Woodbridge  and  Atcham  were  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Hastings  in  1871.     The  number  of  labourers    in    each  was 
nearly  the  same,  but  in  one  parish  the  law  was  strictly,  and  in 
the  other  loosely  administered,  and  the  consequence  was  that 
the  one  had  1,339  out-door  paupers  on  the  roll,  and  the  other 
154  ;  and  the  amount  of  the  assessment  per  head  of  the  popu- 
lation was  65.  1\d.  in  the  one  case,  and  2*.  Zd.  in   the  other. 
Further,  under  the  Irish  system,  which  is  the  best  and  most 
advanced  of  the  three,  poor  rates  and  paupers  are   increasing 
though  the  population  is  decreasinff,  while  in  England  and 
Scotland  the  whole  facts  are  precisely  the  reverse.     Lax  ad- 
ministration is  the  only  intelligible  solution  of  this  anomaly. 
The  various  modes  of  dealing  with  the  able-bodied  poor  which 
are  the  distinctive  features  of  the  systems,  are  the  following:— 
In  Scotland  no  relief  is  given  to  the  able-bodied  poor,  even 
though  out  of  work.     In  England  and  Ireland  relief  is  given 
for  work  done,  but  partly  in  the  shape  of  food,  and  subject  to 
conditions  given  only  in  the  poorhouse,  but  both  in  Enghmd 
and  Ireland  the  relief  so  given  is  subject  to  conditions.     The 
effect  of  the  Scotch  law  is  necessarily  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
pauperism.     The  able-bodied,  although  excluded  by  law,  oc- 
casionally apply  for  relief.     When  refused  it  they  are  no  doubt 
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sotnetime^  put  to  ioconvenience,  and  mnj  possibly  be  obliged 
to  accept  work  wliich  they  dislike,  or  to  accept  it  at  reduced 
wages.  But  work  of  some  kind  seems  always  to  be  got  some* 
where.  No  one  starves  for  want  of  food  in  Scotland  unless  in 
the  very  rare  case  where  the  want  has  been  concealed,  while 
in  England  it  is  said  that  deatlis  from  starvation  in  London 
alone  average  one  a  day  when  trade  is  depressed.  The  absence 
of  such  deaths  here  may  arise  from  the  kindness  which  the 
poor  in  Scotland  manifest  for  the  very  poor.  They  do  fai- 
raore  than  the  rich,  comparatively,  for  the  relief,  comfort  and 
assistance  of  the  infirm  and  of  all  sympathy-exciting  objects* 
In  Scotland  the  term  able-b(5dicd  is  not  interpreted  so  strictly 
as  in  England,  A  workman,  if  unable  to  labour  from  bad 
health,  becomes  an  object  of  relief  by  the  Scotch  law,  so  that  if 
he  should  be  enfeebled  through  want  he  would  be  entitled  to 
parochial  aid  before  the  starvation  point  was  reached. 

In  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland  every  parish  or  union 
docs  what  is  right  in  its  own  eyes,  and  consequently  the  results 
of  the  working  in  parishes  and  unions  similarly  situated  is  very 
different,  as  tlie  cases  of  Atcham  and  Wood  bridge  strikingly 
show.  If,  then,  the  Scotch,  Englisb,  and  Irish  statistics  de* 
|>end  more  upon  the  mode  of  administering  the  law  than  the 
law  itseli*,  they  can  afford  no  data  for  testing  the  compara- 
tive merits  of  the  three  systems.  One  thing,  however,  the 
statistics  teach,  viz.,  that  a  uniformly  strict  administration  en- 
forced in  each  country  would  be  beneficial  alike  to  the  poor 
aud  the  ratepayers,  although  no  change  were  effected  in  the 
feyetems  themselves ;  while  by  adopting  Ruraford's  treatment  of 
the  lawless  and  disorderly,  and  Chalmers'  towards  the  other 
sections  of  the  poor,  the  best  possibleVesults  might  be  expected 
in  the  interests  ahke  of  the  public  and  the  poor. 

The  pauperism  of  Scotland  and  England  is  decreasing, 
while  the  population  is  increasing.  The  causes  are  probably 
an  improvement  generally  in  the  administration,  and  tlie  in- 
creased  wages  received  by  the  labouring  class.  In  Ireland  the 
facts,  as  we  have  said,  are  reversed.  In  1869,  the  number 
of  paupers  in  England  was  1,018,140,  in  1875  it  fell  to 
827,446*  The  amount  paid  in  the  former  year  was  7,673,000/., 
in  the  latter  7,448,481/.  The  jiopulation  in  the  former  year 
was  21,760,000,  in  the  latter  23,860,000.  The  decrease  in  the 
number  was  190,694,  in  the  cost  224,519/.,  while  the  pupulation 
increased  by  2,100,000.  In  Scotland  in  1869  the  number  of 
paupers  was  136,065,  in  1875  104,162.  The  expenditure  in 
the  former  year  was  821,184/.,  in  the  hitter  year  797,800/. 
The  population  in  the  former  year  was  3,300,470,  in  the  lat- 
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ter  3, 508, 8 "^8-     Thus  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  paupe" 
was  31,903,  in  the  expenditure  23,384/.,  and  the  increase 
population    208,4^^8.     In    Ireland    in    1869    the    number 
paupers  was  69,260,  in  1875  75,215.     The  expenditure  in 
fonner  year  was  815,480/.,  in  the  latter  930,897/.     The  pop— 
lation  in  the  former  year  was  5,536,217,  in  the  latter  5,307,4 
so  that  the  number  of  paupers  increased   by    5,956,  the  e 
peoditure  by  115,397/.,  while  tlie  population    decreased 
228,728.     These  figures  afford  no  evidence  of  the  comparati 
merits  of  the  systemsj  because  the  best  of  them  exhibits 
worst  results. 

From  an  exafnioation  of  the  writings  of  English  Poo/ 
Law  Keforniers,  the  following  seem  to  be  their  main  objectioiM 
to  the  administration  of  their  own  system,  and  they  are  ap- 
plicable also  to  the  Scotch  and  Iri:^h.  Laxity  of  administration 
arising  from  carelessness  and  want  of  thorough  personal  know- 
ledge of  the  paupers;  inability  of  relieving  officers  to  obtain 
the  desirable  fulness  of  information.  The  want  of  pro]ier 
classification  trom  the  same  or  other  causes.  Better  treatment 
for  the  deserving,  and  more  strictness  towards  the  unworthy. 
Severity  in  the  case  of  tramps  and  drunkards* 

All  these  defects  would  be  remedied  by  adopting  the 
agencies  which  Chalmers  and  Rumford  employed  so  succcas- 
fuUy, 

A  subject  80  extensive  as  pauperism  can  only  be  skimmed 
in  a  Paper  to  be  read  in  half-an-hour.  We  have  been  obliged 
to  leave  untouched  many  jjoints  of  mnch  importance,  some  of 
which  we  may  mention  :^The  great  amount  of  Irish  pauperism 
which  is  supjiorted  on  the  rates  in  Scotland  and  England,  The 
abolition  of  the  law  of  residential  settlement  to  save  expense  in 
administration  and  litigation ;  the  enlargement  of  the  areas  of 
chargeability  for  the  purpose  of  impro\'ing  the  administration 
and  reducing  its  cost,  &c*,  &c.  The  difficulty  is  the  selection 
of  points  for  discussion  where  there  is  so  much  to  be  said. 
But  the  Slim  of  the  whole  matter  we  hold  to  be  this,  that  the 
best  treatment  for  the  poor  is  that  which  is  best  for  every 
class,  viz.,  regular  work  adapted  to  the  strength  and  con- 
dition of  all,  not  so  great  as  to  overtax  the  powers,  but  suf- 
ficient for  their  thorough  exercise.  Without  sucli  discipline  no 
man,  whatever  his  social  position,  can  be  healthy  or  happy. 
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On  the  Same,      IVUh  csperini  reference   to  Vohmtary    Chart- 
table  JnstUutionif.     By  WiLLlAM   FoRSYTn. 

I  KNOW  no  question  that  has  occupied  more  of  the  attention 
of  the  present  generation  than  that  of  the  most  eiiecttial 
method  of  at  once  p^roviding  for  tlie  poor  and  diminishing 
|>auperism.  Indeed,  if  much  earnest  thought  could  of  itself 
t«olve  the  problem,  it  would  have  been  solved  long  ago.  But 
it  is  a  question  to  be  decided  not  on  any  a  priori  or  theoretical 
^rounds  but  by  practical  experiment.  So  truly  is  this  the  case^ 
that  it  is  a  substantial  and  permanent  gain>  if  the  opinion  of 
thoughtful  men  on  particular  points  be  sufficiently  definite  to 
[mark  bo  many  recognised  stages  towards  an  ultimate  settlement. 
The  experience  of  one  man  differs  from  that  of  another  if 
f»nly  for  reasons  personal  to  the  individuals  themselves.  In  this 
matter^  more  than  in  anything  else,  people  have  what  may  be 
ailed  constitutional  ways  of  their  own.  In  the  same  spirit, 
nd  with  an  et|ually  good  object,  diflerent  men  regard  this 
question  from  different  i>oint^  of  view,  and  attempt  to  solv^e  the 
ery  complex  problem  that  it  presents  in  accordance  with 
diftfcrent  principles.  One  man  takes  the  injuncti^ms  of  Scrip- 
ure  and  the  dictates  of  his  own  heart  in  their  literal  and  pro- 
lably  most  gracious  accept-ation  as  applicable  in  one  form  or 
cay  to  all  times  and  circumstances.  Another,  without  over- 
A>oking  any  of  these  divine  rules  or  humane  impulses,  seeks  to 
pply  them  through  the  medium  of  Economic  Laws  and  to 
formulate  them  into  a  system.  Either  the  one  or  the  other 
ight  succeed,  had  they  to  do  with  one  uniform  condition  of 
thiDgs  or  one  kind  of  poverty.  But  these  two  very  general 
rlafises  have  to  be  subdivided  in  accordance  with  the  systems 
by  which  they  desire  to  work  out  either  theb' principles  or  their 
^ion  of  duty;  while  the  categories  of  the  poor  are  as 
as  those  of  other  people.  Opinions  differ  widely  even 
as  to  the  end  to  l>e  accomplished  as  well  as  on  the  means, 
Kational  policy  demands  that  so  much  shall  be  done  by  the 
State  in  self-protection  ;  common  humanity,  that  so  much  more 
-^Iiitll  be  done  for  the  general  comfort  ivs  a  merely  civil  arrange- 
in*,  nt ;  and  Christian  charity  demands  still  more,  if  we  would 
fulfil  our  higher  obligations  to  ourselves  as  well  as  to  the  poor 
and  unfortunate.  In  each  of  these  conditions  it  is  of  course 
essential  to  take  economic  considerations  into  account  in  their 
broadest  sense^  in  the  interest  of  all  classes ;  to  prevent  impos- 
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ture,  protect  the  public,  and  while  having  regard  to  the  imme* 
diate  necessities  of  the  poor  to  seek  to  awaken  their  dormant 
faculties,  and  encourage  self-reliant  and  industrious  habits.  For 
these  reasons  they  work  in  vain,  or  perhaps  I  should  say  hope 
in  vain,  who  expect  to  formulate  a  logical  and  uniform,  not  to 
speak  of  a  self-acting  system,  for  the  management  of  the  poor. 
My  object  shall  therewre  be — 1st,  to  give  a  summary  review 
of  the  work  of  various  public  bodies  that  have  been  labouring 
during  the  last  ten  years  to  unravel  the  confused  mass  of  Pm- 
perism ;  and  2nd,  to  attempt  to  point  out  what  I  humbly  think 
is  the  only  way  to  reconcile  the  apparently  conflicting  injunc- 
tions of  Scripture  and  of  Political  Economy,  by  organising  iJie 
humane  and  compassionate  sentiments  of  the  pubhc  mind,  and 
placing  them  under  proper  guidance.  In  these  matters  the 
place  of  economy  is  not  that  of  an  active  agent,  but  of  an  all* 
pervading  principle  ;  as  it  is  in  nature,  in  which  everything  is 
made  to  serve  its  purpose,  and  every  purpose  is  served,  and 
nothing  is  lost. 

It  is  said  that  man  is  the  synthesis  of  the  animal  creation; 
that  he  has  inherited  some  share  of  the  nature  and  organisation 
of  all  the  creatures  that  had  preceded  him.  It  may  be  said, 
in  the  same  way,  that  all  the  old  laws  and  customs  pertaining 
to  social  life  still  live  in  the  ways  and  character  of  the  people. 
The  principle  of  the  old  Scottish  Poor  Law,  which  consisted— 
as  indeed  did  all  the  Acts  of  the  Scottish  Parliament — of  prin- 
ciples and  little  more,  seems  at  once  to  have  expressed,  and 
done  much  to  confirm,  the  character  of  the  Scottish  people. 
That  law  was  very  compassionate  to  the  deserving,  and  very 
stern  in  its  dealing  with  the  profligate  and  the  idle.  The  old 
Scottish  Poor  Law,  passed  in  the  18th  year  of  the  reign  of 
King  James  VI.  and  I.  and  re-enacted  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.,  like  the  English  Poor  Law  passed  in  the  43rd  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  made  it  obligatory  on  the  land  and  heritable  pro- 
perty to  maintain  the  poor.  But  the  oversight  of  the  poor  was 
vested  in  the  Kirk-Sessions  in  rural  districts,  and  in  towns  in  the 
Kirk-Scssions  and  the  Magistrates.  The  area  of  poor  manage- 
ment was  the  parish,  which  being  practically  more  an  eccle»- 
astical  than  a  civil  boundary,  made  the  whole  management 
ecclesiastical.  The  contributions  were  the  gift  of  the  people; 
and  the  Poor  the  recipients,  not  of  the  produce  of  a  compulsory 
rate,  but  of  the  free  gift  of  their  brethren.  The  relief  was 
entirely  outdoor  relief.  It  was  understood  to  be  inadequate 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor ;  but  it  was  eked  out  by  small 
industries,  such  as  knitting  and  spinning  in  winter,  and  field 
work  in  summer  and  autumn,  the  latter  being  considerable,  a& 
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s  were  cut  by  the  sickle.  In  former  times,  to  those 
who  were  too  feeble  to  work  a  blue  gown  was  given,  which  was 
a  licence  to  seek  alms  within  the  parish* 

1  shall  have  to  revert  to  this  methotl  in  the  course  of  the 
remarks  that  follow.  Meanwhile  I  shall  furn  to  the  systems 
in  use  elsewhere*  In  England  the  Saxon  system  of  villainage, 
under  which  the  poor  freeman  was  the  waif  of  society,  and  the 
profiise  liospitalities  of  the  religioui?  ht'Jiisea,  that  at  once  created 
and  maintained  the  poor,  still  survived  in  the  Poor  Law  of 
Elizabeth ; — in  an  especial  manner  before  the  reform  of  the 
administration  of  the  law  in  1834,  The  parochial  area  was 
wide  and  practically  civil ;  while  that  in  Scotland,  as  has  been 
remarked,  was  narrow  and  practically  ecclesiasticaL  The 
administration  of  the  Poor  Law  in  England  was  civil,  and 
gave  the  right  to  every  person  in  case  of  need  to  demand 
assistance,  which  it  has  been  ruled  includes  much  more  thaa 
food,  shelter,  and  clothing.  In  IH2(),  when  the  |Kipulation  of 
England  was  12,122,624,  the  relief  of  the  ponr  cost  7,330,00(1/.* 
in  1834,  when  the  population  was  14,370,000,  the  poor  rates 
amounted  to  6,317^225^*  During  the  three  years  that  followed, 
the  expenditure  was  reduced  to  4,044,724/. ;  and  in  1876,  with 
a  population  of  23,000,000,  it  was  6,882,543/.  That  very 
drastic  measure,  the  reform  of  1834,  was  attended  by  much 
distress ;  but  the  necessity  for  It  wa<  beyond  question.  In 
many  parishes,  according  to  the  report  of  the  Commission  in 
1834,  every  labourer  was  in  receipt  of  parochial  relief.  Indeed, 
farmers  not  unfrequently  refused  to  employ  anyone  who  was 
not  in  receipt  of  such  relief,  as  it  had  the  usual  effect  of 
lowering  wages. 

Turning  to  Continental  States  we  find  tlie  same  indiscrinii- 
nating  system  generally  prevalent,  especially  in  Roman  Catholic 
countries.  Austria  is  one  exception.  Under  the  Austrian 
Poor  Law  the  able-bodied  have  no  claim  to  relief;  and  it  is 
peculiar  in  this,  that  in  many  rural  districts  a  voluntary  agency 
is  organised,  known  as  the  Poors  Institute,  that  co-operat'CB 
with  the  Poor  Law  Authorities.  In  Denmark  the  system  in 
operation,  till  the  other  year,  U'  not,  indeed,  even  now,  was 
almost  a  transcript  of  the  English  Poor  Law,  But  a  Com- 
mission that  reported  in  1869  strongly  condemned  tlie  system 
as  sapping  the  independence  of  the  poor.  It  urged  as  a  sub- 
stitute the  formation  of  voluntary  organiBations,  under  national 
sanction,  to  co-operate  with  the  Poor  Law  Authority ;  but  to 
have  the  sole  distribution  of  the  voluntary  charity.  In  Holland, 
famous  for  its  industry  iu  former  days,  the  plethora  of  endow- 
ments for  the  support  of  the  poor  is  threatening  to  destroy  thc^ 
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indepenrlence  of  tlie  people.  In  Bnisselg  every  eighth  person 
is  fi  recipient  of  charitVi  %vhich  probably  accounts  partly  for 
that  lower  rate  ol"  wages  which  makes  Belgian  competition  a 
powerful  rival  to  Fiinglish  industry  in  certain  branches.  In 
Bruges  every  fourth  person  is  a  recipient  of  public  ahns;  in 
Touroai,  every  second ;  and  from  these  two  cities  all  indus^ 
trial  activity  has  long  disappeared.  If  any  analogy  is  to  be 
sought  in  England^  it  is  to  be  found  in  Bristol ^  where  every 
fourth  person  is  a  recipient  of  medical  charity.  Accordiag  lo 
a  writer  in  a  late  number  of  the  Quarter} tf  Revinc,  when  the 
Bristol  and  Somereet  railway  was  being  constructed^  the  con- 
tractors found  the  temptations  of  high  wages  insufficient  to 
attract  hands  from  the  allurements  to  idleness  that  Bristol 
presented. 

In  London,  probably,  we  find  the  most  remarkable  example 
of  the  evils  of  promiscuous  charity,  and  the  most  striking  and 
successful  eftbrts  for  tlieir  mitigation.  In  the  metropolis,  with 
its  three  millions  and  a  half  of  inhabitants^  upwards  of  two 
millions  sterling  is  expended  in  the  legal  relief  of  the  poor, 
exclusive  of  the  cost  of  pauper  lunatics  and  vagabonds ;  and  it 
is  stated  that  the  incredible  amount  of  seven  millions  is  given 
in  the  form  of  private  charity.  It  is,  indeed,  said  that  every 
eighth  person  is  supported  by  the  remaining  seven ;  that  iha 
average  charitable  contributions  amount  to  17/.  for  each  indi- 
\^dual  recipient^  or  85/.  for  every  family  of  tive  pei-sons  in 
400^000.  The  number  of  charities,  according  to  the  Classifietl 
Directory,  was,  in  1868^  1,059,  with  an  income  of  4,114^846/., 
or,  exclusive  of  religious  charities,  930,  with  an  income  of 
2,440,451/.  But  according  to  the  Directory,  there  is  reason 
to  believe  their  income  is  between  six  and  seven  milliom, 
including  230,000/.  levied  by  fraudulent  and  pretended  charities, 
Moreover,  it  is  calculated  that  in  London,  as  in  Bristol,  every 
fourth  person  is  in  receipt  of  gratuitous  medical  attendance, 
which,  it  may  be  presumed,  signifies  every  iburth  person  in 
need  of  such  attendance.  This,  in  itself,  is  a  source  of  demo- 
ralisation. Apart  from  the  sacrifice  of  individual  independence, 
it  is  a  grave  injustice  to  the  more  laborious  members  of  a  hard- 
working profession. 

It  was  into  this  inorganic  mass  of  crude  benevoleuce,  and 
its  manifold  participants,  tliat  the  Society  for  the  Organisation 
of  Charity  attempted  to  introduce  something  like  order, 
honesty,  and  system.  It  began  its  labours  in  1870,  and  the 
many  great  and  influential  names  that  appeared  in  the  man- 
aging body  had  the  important  ettect  of  securing  for  it  public 
<;onfidencc  at   the  very  outset,  notwithstanding  the  intlefiiiite 
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title  asgumed  by  the  society.  It  became  a  medium  betweeu 
the  public,  the  Poor  Laws,  and  the  Charities.  The  society 
has  thirty-six  district  committees,  one  in  every  Poor  Law  dis- 
trict, ill  direct  communication  witli  the  authorities.  These 
committees  are  the  pivots  on  which  the  whole  charitable  work 
of  the  district  turns.  Each  committee  is  a  society  in  itself^ 
responsible  to  and  guided  by  the  Central  Council.  The  objects 
of  the  society  are  to  organise  the  great  host  of  charities  to 
which  we  have  referred,  so  as  to  prevent  overlapping  and  the 
misapplication  of  funds ;  to  inquire,  by  house-to-house  visita- 
tion, into  dl  cases  of  distress,  so  that  they  may  be  dealt  ^vitU 
on  broader  and  yet  more  distinct  principles  than  is  possible  by 
means  of  relieving  officers.  By  this  system  it  is  practicable 
at  once  to  prevent  imposture,  and  to  judge  and  deal  with 
every  particular  case  on  its  merits.  The  Society  has  met,  as 
might  have  been  exi>ected,  with  considerable  opposition,  and 
has  been  regarded  vrith  jeidousy  by  the  Charities  which  it  pro- 
[>o8ed  to  put  on  a  better  footing.  It  has  sometimes  been 
described  as  having  more  of  the  Policeman  than  the  Good 
Samaritan  in  its  composition;  and  the  cost  uf  management 
has,  as  in  all  such  cases,  been  contrasted  with  the  amount 
given  in  the  form  of  aliment.  It  has  been  made  a  ground  of 
complaint  that  during  four  years,  while  the  revenue  of  the 
society  amounted  in  the  gross  to  47,448/,,  of  that  amount 
27^204/.  had  been  swallowed  up  by  expenses. 

Those  only  who  are  familiar  with  the  working  of  such  a 
society  can  see  clearly  what  that  expenditure  means.  It  repre- 
sents the  mass  of  unseen  work  in  what  may  be  called  the 
Augaean  Stable  of  misapjJied  charity  ;  besides  the  more  direct 
and  open  labour  of  relieving  much  silent  distress,  and  exami- 
ning into  the  clamorous  demands  that  are  known  to  succeed  in 
proportion  to  the  fiilsehoods  by  which  they  are  backed  up,  A 
society  that  devotes  itself  to  organising  the  metropolis  with  its 
three  and  a  half  millions  of  inhabitants  into  one  great  body, 
which  shall  combine  central  administration  with  local  investiga- 
tion, has  so  vast  a  work  in  liand  that  it  is  8im]>le  folly  to  con- 
trast the  cost  of  its  machinery  with  the  amount  of  its  alimen- 
tary contributions.  Material  relief  is  its  exceptional  work. 
Its  real  work  is  to  introduce  order  and  system  into  an  eleemo- 
synary chaos,  and  strengthen  the  back  of  tlie  jwor  to  its 
burden,  instead  of  allowing  them  to  sink  intft  the  degradation 
of  pauperism  or  the  crime  of  imposture.  Their  work  is  very 
apparent  in  many  ways.  Compulsory  educ^ition  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools  seems  to  have  come  in  time  to  strengthen 
their  hands  in  the  work  of  compulsory  education  of  the  poor  in 
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independence  and  providence.  Parochial  councils  have  come 
into  operation  in  most  of  the  London  parishes  to  act  along 
with  the  Guardians  in  going  over  the  poors  roll,  and  in 
^issisting  in  the  work  of  lodking  after  the  condition  of  the  poor. 
One  result  has  been  a  somewhat  precipitate  attempt  to  pat 
down  out-door  relief.  The  recipients  of  out-door  relief  haTe 
been  reduced  from  110,000  to  41,000,  at  a  saving  of  200,00(N: 
to  the  Metropolitan  rates.  Since  Michaelmas,  1870,  the  rates 
have  been  reduced  from  \\d.  to  l^d.  It  appears  that  in 
Whitechapel  parish  the  weekly  sum  paid  for  out-door  relief 
amounted  in  1870  to  188/.;  in  1871,  to  1207.;  and  in  1876, 
to  12/. 

It  is  possible,  indeed  there  is  reason  to  fear^  that  this  mea- 
sure has   been   carried   out   with  too  great   suddenness  and 
stringency.     In  1875  there  were  45  deaths  from  starvation  in 
the  Metropolis ;  and  not  a  few  have  sought  for  the  cause  of 
this  in  the  cessation  of  outdoor  relief.     The  inquiries  of  the 
Organisation  Society  liave  satisfied  that  body  that  the  deadis 
in  question  were  due  to  no  such  cause ;  and  several  clergymen 
familiar  with  the  ways  of  the  poor  speak  strongly  of  its  effect 
in  developing  the  energies  that  had  lain  dormant,  and  in  bindii^ 
still  closer  immediate  relatives  whose  family  ties  the  facilities 
of  parochial  aid  had  tended  to  relax.     The  data  are,  however, 
too  narrow,  and  the  time  is  too  short,  for  a  clear  and  satiB&e- 
tory  conclusion  being  arrived  at     The  permanent  reduction  of 
the  rates  over  all  might  after  a  series  of  years  be  found  a  fan- 
groundwork  for  such  a  judgment.     But,  for  the  present,  the 
evidence  must  be  sought  year  by  year  in  the   police-court 
records,  the  increase  of  mendicity,  in  the  hospitals — especially 
for  sick  children — and  in  the  indoor   pauperism,   which  has 
greatly   increased.      It   is  there  where  the   consequences  rf 
diminished  vital  energies  are  to  be  found ;  and  it  is  necessarj 
to  take  care  that  in  carrying  out  an  apparent  reform  we  be  not 
manufacturing  paupers  instead  of  reducing  their  number.    A 
writer  to  whom  I  have  already  referred  states  that  out  of  5,567 
boys  who  presented  themselves  in  1870,  as  candidates  for  the 
Navy,  on  board  the  stationary  flagship  in  the  Thames,  4,410 
were  dismissed  as  not  complying  with  the  following  conditions, 
viz. : — that  they  should  be  of  sound  constitution,  free  from 
physical  defect,  not  subject  to  fits,  and  able  to  read  and  write. 
This  state  of  things,  bad  as  it  is,  may  be  made  stUl  worse  bj 
the  further  reduced  nourishment  of  the  young;  and  the  pau- 
perism   and   the   crime  that    reproduce   themselves   may  be 
increased  by  a  too  rigid  application  of  even  just  and  economic 
principles,  if  a  sufficient  substitute  be  not  provided,  and  carried 
out  under  a  scheme  of  minute  and  careful  oversight. 
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The  Organisation  Society  is  based  on  what  is  called  the 
Elberfeld  System  of  Poor  Management— by  voluntary  visi- 
tors, and  house-to-house  visitation,  instead  of  the  usual  system 
of  a  relieving  officer,  who  acts  under  fixed  rules.  The  results 
of  the  system  of  house-to-house  visitation  at  Elberfeld  were 
nt  once  a  better  provision  for  the  really  necessitous,  and  an 
immense  reduction  in  the  poor-rates — viz.,  from  4,000/.  to 
1  ♦000/.  per  annum.  The  same  principle  has  been  tried  in  some 
other  places  witli  more  or  less  success;  and  in  no  fewer  than  70 
cities  and  large  towns  have  associations  been  organised  in 
accx>rdance  with  the  constitution  of  the  London  Charities 
Organisation  Society ,  that  is  to  say,  for  regulating  and 
organisinjT  charity,  and  supplementing  the  Poor  Law  system 
rather  than  supplanting  it  An  attempt  was  made  to  intro- 
duce the  Elberfeld  system  at  Macclesfield  in  1872  under  the 
auperintendence  of  Jlr.  Doyle,  the  Poor  Law  Inspector,  who 
reported  on  that  system  to  the  Local  Government  Board  in 
187L  The  first  result  of  the  scheme  was  the  reduction  of 
out-door  cases  in  the  first  quarter  from  490  to  239.  But  the 
friends  of  the  recipients  appear  to  have  been  too  strong  for  the 
Assistant  Guardians.  The  work  was  invidious ;  the  question 
was  made  a  cry  at  the  elections  ;  and  the  system  was  dropped  ; 
but  not  before  it  had  done  much  good  service.  Macclesfield  is, 
however,  scarcely  suitable  for  such  an  experiment,  as  may  be 
inferred  from  the  fact  of  its  having  been  lately  reported  upon 
as  almost  singular  in  its  excessive  infant  mortality.  A  more 
successful  attempt  has  been  made  to  cany  out  the  system  in 
St.  Mary's  parish,  London,  by  Mi^s  Octavia  Hill,  Miss  Hill 
received  the  lists  of  a])plications  from  the  Guardians,  and  car- 
ried out  a  system  of  house-to-house  \^sitation  witli  the  best 
possible  success.  Her  only  want  is  the  want  of  a  suHicient 
number  of  suitable  visitors  to  act  under  her;  but  withiu  her 
own  sphere  of  operations  tliia  excellent  lady  seems  in  a  great 
measure  to  have  solved  the  problem.  More  comprehensive 
efforts  have  been  made  in  Liverpool  and  Leeds.  In  the 
former  city  the  system  was  introduced  in  1875,  by  3Ir,  Joseph 
Bayner,  town-clerk  of  the  city.  It  was  proposed  to  take  a 
certain  locality,  and  by  personal  supervision  take  charge  of 
the  whole  out-door  relief.  But  in  addition  to  this,  the  principle 
was  recognised  tliat  one  of  the  most  important  means  of  striking 
at  the  root  of*  the  e^ils  that  beset  the  poor,  was  to  provide 
better  house-accominodatinn,  in  some  measure  in  accordance 
with  the  plan  of  the  Peabody  Trust,  but  not,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed, on  the  same  principle.  The  return  for  the  buildings 
under  the   Peabody  Trust  is  only  about  2  per  cent.,  while 
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Sir  Sydney  Waterlow,  speaking  in  behalf  of  the  Industrial 
Dwellings  Association,  says  he  is  prepared  to  offer  5  per  cent 
for  whatever  money  is  advanced;  and  he  can  get  at  that  rate 
as  much  as  is  required.  This  latter  association  has  provided 
dwellings  for  1 0,000  families. 

This  question  of  dwellings  for  the  working  classes  is  one 
that  lies  at  the  root  of  the  whole  problem  of  improving  the 
condition  of  the  bulk  of  the  population.  But  it  is  futile  and 
false  in  principle  to  deal  with  this  question  on  other  than  eco- 
nomic principles,  except,  probably,  in  relation  to  that  class  of 
the  community  which,  according  to  Lord  Shaftesbury,  cannot 
afford  to  pay  more  than  1^.  6d,  a-week  for  house  rent  In 
many  cases  in  rural  districts,  and,  it  may  be,  in  connection 
with  public  works,  house-accommodation  is  supplied  at  a  small 
rent  insufficient  to  afford  reasonable  interest  on  the  outlay. 
But  the  difference  in  the  wages,  and  the  advantage  of  a  steady 
supply  of  labour,  make  up  for  the  low  house-rent.  Probably, 
however,  these  low  rents  may  rule  the  popular  conception  of 
what  rents  should  be.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  con- 
tractors who  look  for  large  returns  will  be  content  with  the  5 
per  cent,  of  Sir  Sidney  Waterlow's  Association,  But  in  these 
matters  the  business  experience,  energy,  and  fertility  erf  re- 
source of  practical  men,  may  well  be  devoted  to  the  furtherance 
of  enterprises  of  the  kind,  and  to  help,  by  good  council  and 
otherwise,  as  may  suggest  itself,  working  men's  building  societies. 

The  Associations  for  Improving  the  Conditions  of  the  Poor 
with  which  we  are  familiar  in  great  cities,  have  not  entered  on 
enterprises  of  such  magnitude  as'  these.  They  labour  to  carry 
out  within  their  sphere  the  principles  of  the  Charities  Oi]gani- 
sation  Society.  The  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  associations  are 
admirable  centres  of  relief.  In  Glasgow  it  is  calculated  that 
157,000/.  is  collected  yearly  by  68  societies;  while  the  churchea 
contribute  about  14,000/.  It  is  said  that  from  all  sources 
upwards  of  half  a  million  sterling  is  contributed  for  the  poor, 
which,  allowing  200,000/.  for  management,  would  leave  16t 
a-head  for  each  poor  person  in  the  city.  In  Aberdeen  we 
have  an  association  of  a  similar  kind.  Its  attention  is  directed, 
in  so  far  as  the  public  charities  are  concerned,  to  the  prevention 
of  overlapping.  It  has  a  Central  Charities  Book,  in  which  are 
entered  the  names  of  the  recipients  from  all  the  charities  in  the 
city.  The  city  is  divided  into  twelve  sections,  each  of  which 
may  be  said  to  be  in  itself  an  association,  subject  to  the  direc- 
tions of  the  Acting  Committee.  The  system  is  based  on  house- 
to-house  visitation ;  and  as  time  elapses  and  experience  grows, 
the  visitors  become  gradually  acquainted,  and  on  friendly  and 
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neighbourly  terms,  with  every  individual  in  their  particular 
allotment.  They  are  therefore  enabled  in  many  cases  to  exer- 
cise a  reasonable  discretion  in  judging  special  claims.  The 
objects  of  the  Association  are  less  to  give  material  help  than  to 
act  as  friends  who  may  be  safely  consulted  and  trusted  to  do  what 
they  consider  best  under  the  circumstances.  They  organise 
"work  in  times  of  scarcity  of  employment  in  winter.  One  severe 
winter  the  Association  gave  employment  to  60  men,  on  an  aver- 
age, daily  for  three  months ;  and  in  cases  in  which  the  head  of 
a  family  is  temporarily  disabled  they  help  the  family  to  tide 
over  a  period  of  difficulty,  and  keep  them  from  falling  on  the 
poor  rates.  It  is,  in  a  measure,  an  organisation  of  the  whole 
city  for  benevolent  ends.  It  inquires  into  the  sanitary  wants 
of  the  city,  and  has  been  the  primary  instrument  in  remedying 
grave  evils.  It  lately  initiated  a  movement  for  providing  house- 
accommodation  for  the  great  number  of  strangers  engaged  in 
the  herring  fishery  during  summer ;  audit  has  given  its  best  aid 
to  diminish  the  number  of  public-houses.  The  Association  dis- 
chai^es,  with  success,  the  duties  of  a  Discharged  Prisoners'  Aid 
Society ;  and  as  some  diversification  of  its  more  sombre  func- 
tions, it  has  affiliated  to  it  a  Ladies'  Flower  Mission.  It  is,  as 
I  have  said,  an  organisation  of.  the  whole  city  for  good  works, 
and  yet  but  forms  the  beginning  of  what  such  associations  may, 
and  indeed  must,  really  become,  as  society  recognises  more 
fully  the  duty  that  it  owes  to  itself. 

I  have  spoken  of  this  system  of  house-to-house  visitation, 
and  management  of  the  more  deserving  poor  by  voluntary 
agencies,  as  the  Elberfeld  system.  It  may  with  more  pro- 
priety be  called  the  system  introduced  by  the  late  Dr.  Chalmers 
into  St.  John's  parish,  Glasgow.  But  the  great  preacher  and 
philanthropist  simply  adapted  to  a  crowded  city  a  system  the 
elements  of  which  he  had  found  in  his  former  parish  of  Kilmany. 
In  other  words,  it  is  an  adaptation  of  the  system  in  use  in 
Scotland  since  the  eighteenth  Parliament  of  James  VI.  and  I. 
I  have  stated  the  principles  of  the  old  law,  and  I  may  say  a 
few  words  on  the  mode  of  poor  management  in  use  before  the 
passing  of  the  Scottish  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  in  1845. 
The  Elders  knew  the  condition  of  every  poor  person  in 
their  district.  At  the  Monthly  Distribution  the  allowance  of 
each  person  was  fixed ;  but  in  the  event  of  any  pressing  neces- 
sity the  Elder  of  the  district  gave  what  was  called  *  supply ' 
to  a  small  amount;  and  although  the  allowance  was  very  small, 
it  was  given  and  received  in  a  spirit  of  Christian  charity,  not 
as  the  n*uit  of  a  legal  rate.  There  was  still  the  reserved  right 
to  come  on  the  heritors ;  but  they  fully  made  up  any  deficiency 
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in  the  church  collections,  to  which  they  largely  contributed  at 
all  tinie».     In  the  cities  the  system  was  more  complex.     It  ia 
to  be  regretted  that  there  are  no  returns  of  the  number  in 
receipt  of  relief,  or  of  the  amount  disbursed  in  Scotland  pre- 
vious to  1845.     But  if  we  take  the  city  of  Aberdeen  as  an 
example,  we   find  evidence  of  the   wide   distinction   between 
pauperism  and  recognised   poverty.     For  instance,   in    1804, 
when  the  population  was  27,000,  and  the  number  on  the  poor's 
roll  about  400,  the  number  whom  the  managers  of  the  poor, 
\dz.,  the  representatives  of  the  General  Kirk- Session  and  the 
Town  Council,  recommended  for  receipt  of  coals  at  the  distri- 
bution in  winter  was  1,400.      In  1818,  when  there  were  on  the 
roll  and  in  receipt  of  regular  and  occasional  relief  about  900, 
with  30  orphans,  the  united  coal  fund  gave  coals  to  upwards 
of  2,000  persons.     But  in  dealing  with  the  poor  of  those  times 
care  has  to  be  taken  to  distinguish  between  the  casual   poor, 
who  received  occasional  aid^  and  the  persons  on  what  was  called 
the  PtK>r's  Table.     In  1818  auumtjer  of  gentlemen  associated 
themselves  with  the  managers  of  the  {>oor,  and  gave  them  help 
in  inquiring  into  the  claims  of  applicants,  and  deciding  upon 
them.     The  other  year  we  had  among  us  two  gentlemen,  mem- 
bers and  visitors  of  the  Association  for  the  Poor — worthy  old 
citizens— who  continued  under  the  Association  the  system  ot 
house-to-house  visitation  in  a  particular  locality,  which  they 
had  conducted  together  for  nearly  balf-a-eentury. 

The  change  iu  the  law  in  1845  brought  a  marked  change 
in  the  position  of  the  poor  and  their  relation  to  the  general 
community.  Tliey  became  a  class  apart  from  the  ijidustrial 
community.  The  prominence  given  to  the  legal  right  to  public 
support  seems  to  have  destroyed  the  old  independence,  loosened 
family  ties,  and  dried  up  many  of  the  old  sources  of  charity 
when  no  longer  needed.  In  1845  the  number  on  the  roll  for 
Scotland  wa.s  63,070;  in  1846  it  wa^  69,432,  with  26,891 
casuals,  and  the  expenditure  295,232/,  Iu  1848  the  paupers  on 
the  roll  were  100,961,  the  casuals  126,684,  the  cost  533,382/., 
and  although  since  1868  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  the 
number  of  recipients,  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  rates. 
Last  year  the  poor  s  roll  contained  86,881  recipients,  while  there 
were  only  33,273  casuals,  but  the  expenditure  amounted  to 
797,798/, 

I  have  attempted  to  show  a  certain  uniform  relation  between 
the  hard  legal  right  to  relief  and  the  hard  legal  way  of  dealing 
it  out ;  between  the  historical  effect  on  the  people  of  a  system 
of  alma  to  able-bodied  men  and  the  severe  discipline  under 
which  the  able-bodied  man  had  to  light  his  way  without  help. 
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and  be  content  to  struggle  along  the  verge  of  destitution  till 
he  turned  a  corner  on  better  times.  The  English  system  was 
the  more  eenerous,  the  Scotch  the  more  just  The  former  was, 
like  impulsive  generosity  in  most  cases,  the  victim  of  every 
applicant  who  supposed  himself  in  need  of  assistance.  The 
latter  dealt  strictly  with  the  able-bodied  poor  in  hard  times  ; 
hut  the  rigidity  of  the  system  was  relaxed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Church  ;  and  in  these  days  it  appears  to  me  that  the  old  way 
of  things  might  be  restored  in  spirit^  although  not  in  form, 
with  a  truer  conception  of  the  respective  obligations  of  all 
classes.  In  these  times,  when  the  rich  and  the  poor  have  been 
cast  much  apart,  when  neither  business,  nor  recreation,  nor 
pleasure  brings  them  together,  it  seems  to  be  a  social  necessity 
to  renew  the  old  bonds  of  union  in  a  better  form.  At  a  con- 
ference of  the  higher  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England,  held 
lately,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  said  it  was  necessary  to 
cease  to  preach  the  conventional  idea  of  charity.  Nothing 
could  be  more  true.  To  work  as  well  as  to  give,  and  to  give 
with  clear  intelligence  as  well  as  a  kind  purpose,  make  up  the 
practical  charity  that  is  needed  in  these  times.  It  is  folly  to 
declaim,  as  some  do,  against  the  spirit  that  leads  even  to  pro- 
miscuous giving.  It  is  benevolent ;  but  it  may  not  be  bene- 
ficent. It  is  not  that  charity  which  considers  the  poor.  But 
it  18  the  fountain  from  which  flow  those  waters  that,  guided 
hy  wise  hands,  in  many  ways,  through  the  dark  places  of  the 
city,  may  bring  unnumbered  blessings  to  the  unfortunate.  It 
doubtless  interrupts  the  action  of  the  authorities  for  the  repres- 
sion of  mendicity  and  imposture.  But  why  ?  Mainly  because 
of  the  insufficient  and  in  other  respects  unsatisfactory  methods 
of  relieving  the  destitute.  The  impulsive  ccmpassion  of  the 
community  is  not  to  be  regarded  simply  as  a  weakness,  even 
when  ill-regulated.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  it  will  gratify  itself 
by  a  passing  solace  that  is  natural  and  easy.  Most  likely  it 
will  give  to  worthy  and  unworthy  alike.  But  why  ?  Because 
the  moral  sentiment  of  the  people  is  not  satisfied  by  the  exist- 
ing system  of  poor  relief.  A  hard  and  indiscriminating  Poor 
Liaw  cannot  be  expected  to  satisfy  it.  It  cannot  and  it  ought 
not.  Such  a  Poor  Law  makes  mendicity  and  imposture 
inevitable.  It  will  continue  to  do  so  wherever  there  is  not  a 
method  of  relief  more  discerning  than  the  present,  with  a 
better  test  of  destitution  than  that  of  the  *  house,'  mth  its 
unclassified  occupants. 

It  appears  to  me  to  be  alike  a  duty  to  Christianity  and 
society  that  the  citizens  of  all  classes  should  organise  them- 
selves on  a  common  basis  of  Christian  charity  and  practical 
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humanity,  as  the  only  way  in  these  days  in  which  they  can 
reconcile  the  injunctions  of  Scripture  with  the  laws  of  Political 
Economy.  Not  merely  to  see  that  the  wants  of  the  poor  be 
attended  to  and  that  the  pretensions  of  imposture  shall  be 
detected,  but  to  invest  common  citizenship  with  an  active  and 
practical  unity,  under  which  all  classes  shall  work  together  for 
their  common  good ;  to  see  to  all  that  pertains  to  the  public 
health,  and  among  other  things,  the  best  means  of  preventing 
that  craving  for  stimulants  produced  by  a  poisonous  and 
exhausted  atmosphere.  It  is  no  Utopian  scheme.  It  is  to  be 
found,  as  I  think  has  been  shown,  in  an  elementary  form  in 
many  places  and  ways,  in  the  London  Organisation  Society; 
the  seventy  Associations  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  die 
Poor;  the  Poor's  Institutes  of  Austria;  the  Elberfeld  and 
Crefeld  System  of  Poor's  Management;  in  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Danish  Royal  Commission  of  1869 ;  and  above  all 
in  the  old  Scottish  Poor  Law.  But  such  an  organisation 
might  concern  itself  with  the  indirect  causes  of  pauperism,  in 
the  moral  and  social  condition  of  the  people,  as  well  as  with 
the  material  interests  of  the  poor.  It  might,  as  representing 
the  whole  community  and  possessing  its  confidence,  amuige 
for  arbitrations  in  trade  disputes ;  carry  out,  on  fair  economic 
principles,  the  necessary  improvements  in  house-accommoda- 
tion ;  and,  if  need  be,  support  such  measures  as  those  advocated 
the  other  year  by  a  Conference  of  West  of  England  Guardians 
of  the  Poor,  which  recommended  the  Government  to  organise 
a  system  of  annuities  for  the  industrial  classes.  The  instruc- 
tion given  in  the  public  schools  in  Minor  Economics,  and  the 
inculcation  of  provident  habits,  must  bear  fruit  in  due  time. 
Were  all  churches  to  organise  mission  churches  and  bring  the 
poor  out  of  the  squalor  of  their  homes,  and  break  up  the  bard 
associations  of  class,  linked  by  poverty  and  hardened  by  the  close 
contagion  of  vice,  they  would  do  much  to  let  in  the  fair  light 
of  heaven  into  many  dark  places.  But  charity  is  all  the  more 
charity  for  being  wisely  administered ;  and  while  it  is  necessary 
that,  whether  by  churches  or  by  missionaries,  or  by  visitors, 
every  house  should  be  visited,  it  is  equally  necessary  that  on 
all  but  pressing  and  incidental  cases  the  decision  should  lie 
with  a  central  executive.  If  the  visitors  of  such  a  body  were 
to  take  the  place  of  relieving  officers,  and  administer  outdoor 
relief  according  to  a  wise  discretion  and  intelligent  judgment, 
in  those  cases  that  have  not  fallen  into  that  condition  of 
pauperism  for  which  the  workhouse  is  the  proper  place,  it 
would  avert  the  injustice  of  hard  and  fast  rules  in  dealing  with 
the  deserving,  prevent  imposture,  give  a  truly  practical  and 
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living  form  to  the  charity  of  the  public,  and  unite  the  whole 
community  in  more  intimate  and  infinitely  healthier  relations. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  William  HoYLE  (Bury)  said  the  application  of  a  labour  test 
in  the  workhouse  had,  under  judicious  management,  operated  bene- 
ficially in  reducing  the  number  of  vagrants  in  the  wards  of  the  union 
where  he  was  himself  a  Poor-Law  Guardian.  He  admitted  that  the 
use  of  repressive  influences  proted  effectual  in  the  case  of  habitual 
paupers  nnd  vagrants,  but  was  afraid  that  the  system  did  not  tend  to 
the  actual  reduction  of  pauperism  generally,  but  only  shifted  it  from 
one  quarter  to  another — from  places  where  the  repressive  influences 
were  in  fidl  force  to  places  where  those  influences  were  not  so  potent. 
From  a  somewhat  extensive  acquaintance  with  pauperism,  he  feared 
that  it  was  not  really  being  reduced,  and  he  did  not  think  that  these 
repressive  measures  were  the  best  means  to  apply  to  that  end.  He 
approved  of  Dr.  Chalmers'  method  of  treating  pauperism  so  far  as  it 
could  be  applied,  but  it  could  not  be  adopted  in  every  town  or  union. 
If  it  could  be  generally  applied,  then  he  believed  the  effect  would  soou 
be  to  reduce  pauperism  really.  As  we  had  legalised  facilities  for  thei 
relief  of  the  poor,  he  thought  it  advisable  that  there  should  not  be 
much  done  in  the  way  of  voluntary  relief,  unless  in  the  case  of  paupers 
liring  in  the  locality  where  such  relief  was  given.  There  were  cases 
where  it  was  not  only  right  but  a  duty  to  relieve  the  poor,  but  the 
indiscriminate  giving  of  alms  to  beggars  who  went  from  door  to  door 
did  great  mischief.  Voluntary  relief  might  be  made  to  work  bene- 
ficially in  connection  with  the  legalised  system  of  relief,  measures  being 
taken  to  ensure  that  assistance  be  given  only  to  those  who  were  really 
needy  and  deserving  objects  of  charity.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was 
possible  that  repressive  measures  might  be  carried  too  far.  The  work- 
house test  was,  in  his  opinion,  very  improper  if  applied  without  due 
discrimination.  People  suffering  from  accidents,  disease,  or  other 
circumstances  over  which  they  had  no  control,  ought  not  to  be  placed 
on  the  same  footing  as  those  who  were  reckless,  drunken,  or  improvi- 
dent. A  too  rigid  system  of  applying  the  workhouse  test,  treating  all 
alike  and  destroying  self-respect,  was  much  to  be  condemned.  It  was 
important,  too,  that  the  administration  of  relief  funds  should  be  so 
regulated  as  not  to  take  away  the  motive  for  using  economy  in  relieving 
the  poor  and  reducing  pauperism,  as  was  undoubtedly  the  case  in 
certain  districts.  In  his  own  union  there  were  some  ten  or  twelve 
townships,  and  they  were  all  relieved  from  the  common  fund.  In  one 
township  they  had  reduced  pauperism  by  one  half  during  the  last 
twelve  years,  but  they  had  to  contribute  to  the  common  fund  all  the 
flame,  and  did  not,  therefore,  get  the  benefit  of  their  own  exertions  in 
reducing  pauperism.  He  felt  that  they  ought  to  have  some  reward  for 
the  efforts  they  had  thus  successfully  put  forth  in  the  reduction  of 
pauperism,  otherwise  they  had  lost  the  incentive  to  go  on  in  the  same 
course.  In  some  cases  it  might  be  a  wise  thing  to  have  a  larger  area 
of  rating  under  one  uniform  government,  but  in  certain  imions  or 
districts  where  the  population  was  somewhat  on  a  common  level  he 
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thought  that  those  who  laboured  to  reduce,  and  did  reduce,  paoperia& 
ought  to  have  the  beneBt  of  their  succesBfiil  efforts  in  a  reductum  of 
their  rates. 

Baillie  Sangster  (Aberdeen)  said  that  under  the  administradon 
of  the  Scotch  Poor  Law,  pauperism  had  undoubtedly  been  on  the 
decrease  for  the  last  five  or  six  years.     There  were  two  cauaeB  which 
had  led  to  that  decrease.     First,  the  better  condition  of  the  conntij 
lor  the  last  few  years  with  its  brisker  trade,  and  consequent  demand 
for  labour,   by  which  the  working  classes  were  fully  employed ;  and, 
secondly,  a  more  strict  and  perfect  system  of  superviBion,  with  regud 
to  those  who  were  placed  upon  the  Poor  Roll.     The  cardinal  principle 
in  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  ought  to  be,  to  give  relief  to 
the  deserving  poor,  and  induce  the  vagrant  and  idle  class  to  betake 
themselves  to  an  honest  means  of  earning  a  livelihood,  and  that  had 
been  the  aim  of  all  the  Poor  Laws  whidb  have  been  in  force  in  this 
part  of  the  kingdom.     The  Scotch  Poor  Law  was  a  great  improvement 
upon  the  old  system,  although  it  had  its  defects.     It  difiered  from  the 
English  Poor  Law  in  one  important  particular,  viz.,  that  they  had  no 
statutory  authority  to  grant  relief  to  the  able-bodied  poor.     He  some- 
times thought  this  was  a  disadvantage,  that  under  no  circumstanoei 
were  they  permitted  to  give  even  temporary  relief  to  such  applicanti, 
and  in  dull  times  parochial  boards  did  occasionally  experience  some 
difficulty  by  this  restriction,  but  generally  voluntary  assistance  came 
in  opportunely  to  take  away  any  apparent  hardship  arising  from  that 
state  of  the  law.     The  present  law  has  now  been  in  operation  for  up- 
wards of  twenty-five  years,  and  when  fairly  administered  worka  very 
well  in  practice.     The  preliminary  investigation,  which  the  inspector 
is  bound  to  make,  into  the  condition  and  circumstances  of  every  appli- 
cant at  their  own  houses,  aided  when  necessary  by  a  medical  certificate, 
enables  parochial  boards  and  their  committees  to  judge  of  every  case 
as  it  came  up  with  tolerable  accuracy.     While  the  poor-house  was  an 
indispensable  adjunct  to  the  Poor  Law,  as  a  '  test '  in  the  case  of  many 
who  applied  for  relief,  and  for  the  reception  of  the  infirm  and  those  o£ 
doubtful  reputation,  it  was  not  applied  either  harshly  or  indiscrimi- 
nately.    A  poor  person  of  good  character  who  had  a  legal  title  to 
relief  was   not  forced  into  the  poor-house,  but  was  placed  upon  Ac 
outdoor  roll,  and  received  relief  weekly  or  monthly   in   the  ^ape  of 
money.     In  his  opinion  that  was  an  excellent  feature  of  the  system,  as 
the  applicant's  feelings  were  in  some  degree  respected,  while  it  had 
the  advantage  of  being  more  economical.     Bespecting  voluntary  eff<^ 
and  organisation  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  upon  which  a  Paper  had 
been  read,  he  might  mention  that  they  had  in  Aberdeen  an  association 
for  improving  the  condition  of  the  poor,  which  was  in  active  operadon, 
and  had  been  productive  of  good  results.      In  addition    to  granting 
relief  they  concerned  themselves  with  all  that  in  any  way  affected  the 
poor,  and  endeavoured  by  suitable  means  to  improve  their  condition. 
They  did  not  profess  to  take  cognisance  of  those  persons  who  were  on 
the  poor's  roll,  nor  of  those  whom  they  considered  proper  objects  of 
parochial  relief.     It  dealt  chiefiy  with  that  lai^ge  class  of  the  lidx)nring 
population  who,  when  overtaken  by  sickness  or  want  of  employment^ 
find  themselves  in  straitened   circumstances,  unable   to  provide  for 
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themselves  and  those  dependent  on  them.  In  this  condition  thej  were 
taken  up  by  the  association,  received  temporary  relief,  often  temporary 
employment,  so  as  to  tide  them  over  for  a  time,  and  by  this  means 
many  a  working  man  and  his  family  were  enabled  to  preserve  their 
independence  and  self-respect,  and  rescued  from  lapsing  into  the  ranks 
of  hopeless  poverty.  In  addition  to  its  own  propel  work,  the  association 
had  been  of  much  service  in  its  endeavours  to  assist  prisoners  on  their 
Teleaae  from  confinement,  in  detecting  imposition,  and  in  their  efforts  to 
concentrate  the  various  charities  of  the  city,  so  as  to  ensure  a  more  equit- 
able and  satisfactory  distribution  of  their  funds.  With  regard  to  any  at- 
tempt to  induce  the  idle  and  vagrant  population  of  our  cities  to  betake 
themselves  to  industrial  employment,  he  was  of  opinion  that  this  hardly 
lay  within  the  sphere  of  the  parochial  board.  It  must  be  grappled  with 
by  remedial  measures  outside.  It  was  a  difficult  problem  to  deal  with, 
and  he  did  not  think  that  legislation  could  be  of  much  service  in  the 
matter.  It  munt  be  left  to  voluntary  action  and  moral  Infiueno^s,  sa 
far  as  it  did  not  come  vtithin  the  scope  of  the  Vagrancy  Acts. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Hastings  pointed  out  that  the  Poor-Law  systems  of 
England  and  Ireland  are  identical  in  character.  They  had  only  the 
differences  of  administration  therefore  to  consider.  In  Ireland  indoor 
relief  was  the  rule  and  outdoor  the  exception,  whereas  in  England 
outdoor  relief  was  the  rule  and  indoor  the  exception.  He  argued  that 
wherever  outdoor  relief  was  made  the  rule  they  had  a  large  increase 
in  pauperism,  and  where  indoor  relief  only  was  given  pauperism  was 
greatly  diminished.  Throughout  the  unions  of  England  generally  there 
might  still,  he  thought,  be'an  enormous  reduction  in  Poor-Law  expendi- 
ture in  pauperism,  and  in  the  misery  of  the  people  themselves. 

Mr.  Francis  G.  P.  Neison  (London)  was  glad  the  question  of  out- 
door relief  had  been  brought  forward  in  the  discussion.  He  was  of 
opinion  that  until  a  more  enlightened  view  of  the  proper  principles  of 
relief  was  disseminated,  it  would  be  hopeless  to  expect  any  material 
reduction  in  the  pauper  class  of  the  country.  For  years  past  attempts 
had  been  made,  in  connection  with  the  various  friendly  societies  in 
agricultural  districts,  to  induce  the  members  to  make  some  provision 
for  their  old  age,  when,  though  a  man  may  be  free  from  any  positive 
disease  and  thus  not  entitled  to  any  sickness  benefit  from  the  society, 
time  may  have  so  wrought  upon  his  frame  as  to  render  him  imfit  for 
most  work.  However,  the  efforts  to  induce  the  labourers  to  subscribe 
for  pensions  were  not  successful,  and,  indeed,  a  few  years  since  the 
number  of  societies  undertaking  these  assurances  were  dwindling 
away.  It  has  been  urged,  he  stated,  that  our  Poor  Law  acts  as  a  dis- 
couragement in  the  matter,  for,  discreditable  though  it  be,  many  persons 
were  found  to  openly  avow  their  reliance  on  outdoor  relief  for  their 
old  age.  So  long  as  the  evil  of  a  lavish  administration  of  outdoor 
relief  remains,  he  was  of  opinion  that  there  would  be  found  those 
whose  sense  of  self-respect  was  so  deficient  as  to  look  forward,  without 
shame,  to  ending  their  days  on  the  pauper  roll.  Objections  had  been 
taken  to  the  harshness  of  applying  the  indoor  test,  but  the  difiSculty 
really  was  to  ascertain,  by  any  other  method,  the  proper  cases  for  relief. 
When  persons  were  content  to  sacrifice  their  personal  liberty  for  the  sake 
of  relief,  then  there  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  reality  of  their  destitution. 
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Mr.'Ooo  (Aberdeen),  the  author  of  the  first  Paper,  replying  on  the 
discussion,  said  the  view  taken  by  Mr.  Hastings  was  precisely  the  yiev 
which,  in  his  Paper,  he  had  taken  himself.  He  had,  however,  by  mistake 
used  the  word  '  parish  '  instead  of  *  umon '  in  regard  to  what  took  place 
in  1871,  but  he  had  used  tlie  illustration  for  the  same  purpoae  as  Mr. 
Hastings  had  used  it  But  instead  of  ^  indoor  relief'  advocated  by  Mr. 
Hastings,  he  had  used  the  phrase  *  strict  administration,'  which  was  nearly 
synonymous.  He  felt  perfectly  certain  that  every  investigation  into  tbe 
circumstances  of  the  pauper  class  tended  to  show  that  the  great  bulk  ofthoae 
who  lived  upon  other  people  were  quite  able,  if  they  were  obliged,  to 
work  for  themselves.  Baillie  Sangster  had  said  that  the  Association  kt 
the  Relief  of  the  Poor  had  a  different  field  from  pauperism,  and  that  it 
was  very  influential  and  useful  in  preventing  people  on  the  verge  of 
pauperism  from  coming  on  the  raten.  With  that  he  agreed;  but  if  the 
same  scrutiny  were  practised — if  the  same  complete  knowledge  of  the 
poor  were  obtained  by  some  such  means  as  the  visitors'  system — the 
inspectors  would  be  able  to  strike  off  the  roll  very  many  people  who 
were  now  upon  it.  He  tfaid  this  not  at  random,  but  on  the  fiuth  of 
the  well-authenticated  experiments  he  had  quoted  in  his  Paper.  Bj 
the  experiments  under  Chalmers'  method,  it  was  shown  that  pauperism 
might  be  reduced  by  two-thirds  through  inquiry  into  the  circumstancei 
of  each  pauper,  and  the  consequent  discovery  that  the  great  bulk  of 
those  who  were  on  the  rates  were  able  to  support  themselves ;  and  thej 
were  induced  by  argiunent  and  sympathetic  influence  to  betake  them- 
selves to  industrial  pursuits,  and  an  opportunity  was  given  to  them  of 
engaging  in  suitable  employments.  What  he  suggested  in  his  Paper 
was  that  although  the  Government  could  not  apply  such  a  system  to 
the  poor — because  we  could  not  oblige  people  to  act  justly,  and  no 
statutory  machinery  could  be  so  extensive  as  to  meet  the  case — still  it 
was  possible  to  recognise  the  Association  for  the  Belief  of  the  Poor,  so 
that  the  Government  and  inspectors  and  relieving  officers  might  take 
advantage  of  every  information  that  was  available  for  the  pmrpoae  of 
purging  their  rolls,  and  of  the  influence  of  such  associations  in  obtaining 
suitable  work  and  inducing  poor  persons  to  accept  it.  That  was  a 
mere  suggestion  of  his ;  but  he  felt  quite  satisfied  that  a  minute  and 
thorough  inquiry  into  the  circumstances  of  every  person  on  the  roll 
would  tend  very  much  to  reduce  the  amount  of  pauperism,  especially 
in  the  town  parishes.  He  believed  with  Baillie  Sangster  that  in  Aber- 
deen that  work  was  very  eflSciently  done,  and  that  the  rates  had  been 
greatly  reduced  in  consequence.  Another  very  important  use  of  sack 
thorough  information  would  be  that  people  now  demoralised  by  volun- 
tary aid  without  inquiry  into  their  circumstances  would  be  induced 
to  provide  for  themselves,  which  would  be  a  great  boon  to  society 
in  general.  In  London  some  four  millions  sterling  was  squandered 
amongst  people  who,  under  the  demoralising  influence  of  indiscriminate 
voluntary  aid,  would  not  work  for  themselves.  His  suggestion  was 
that  far  better  means  than  were  now  employed  might  be  adopted  far 
meeting  that  evil,  as  by  the  system  of  Ck)unt  Rumford  in  Bavaria.  He 
did  not  propose  that  his  method  should  be  applied  to  the  whole  of  the 
poor,  but  only  to  one  class — the  vagrants  who  went  about  the  oountiy 
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and  lived  upon  other  people  either  by  thefl  or  some  other  indirect 
means,  and  who  would  not  work  unless  compelled  by  some  such  means 
as  he  employed  so  successfully. 

Mr.  William  Forsyth  (Aberdeen),  the  writer  of  the  second  Paper, 
in  speaking  in  reply,  said  that  he  concurred  in  the  opinion  expressed 
on  tiie  necessity  for  the  abolition  of  outdoor  relief  from  the  poor  rates; 
but  only  under  certain  conditions.     These  conditions  he  had  done  his 
best  to  make  distinct.     Without  them,  the  efPect  must  be  simply  to 
reproduce  by  indirect  means  the  evil  which  they  desired  to  repress. 
This  was  seen  exemplified  in  the  action  of  a  body  of  whose  objects  he 
entirely  approved,  viz.,  the  Charities  Organisation  Society  of  London. 
The  first  effect  of  the  sudden  reibrms  introduced  by  that  body  must 
almost  necessarily  have  been,  and  was  reported  to  have  been,  a  repe- 
tition of  those  that  followed  the  imperative  reform  of  the  English  Poor 
Law  in  1834.     He  had  referred  in  his  Paper  to  the  large  reduction  of 
the  poor  rate,  through  the  |)artial  abolition  of  outdoor  relief  in  several 
of  the  larger  London  parishes ;  but  it  was  an  important  fact  that,  in 
London,  in  the  year  1875,  there  were  no  fewer  than  48  deaths  from 
starvation.      The    Charities   Organisation    Society   denied   that  these 
deaths  were  in  any  respect  due  to  the  withdrawal  of  outdoor  relief. 
They  were  supported  in  this  view  by  the  testimony  of  several  London 
dexgymen  of  great  experience   of    the  London   poor,   such  as  Mr. 
Walrond.     For  himself,  he  did  not  profess  to  offer  any  opinion  on  the 
matter,  but  such  as  was  suggested  by  the  very  striking  and  unfortunate 
coincidence  of  those  deaths  occurring  during  the  transition  from  out- 
door relief  to  its  almost  entire  abolition  in  certain  parishes.     In  addition 
to  this  grave,  although  probably  temporary  peril,  they  had  to  take  into 
account  other  statements  on  the  great  addition  to  indoor  relief  during 
the  period  mentioned,  and  the  great  increase  of  mendicity;  and  it  was 
worth  while  to  inquire  narrowly  into  the  statistics  of  petty  crime  in 
the  police  courts,  as  bearing  very  closely  on  the  same  subject.     The 
area  of  inquiry  was  necessarily  wide,  and  the  period  over  which  it 
extends  must  be  considerable  before  any  reliable  conclusion  can  be 
come  to  on  the  operation  of  the  changes.     It  will  not  do  to  suppose 
that,  because  such  and  such  a  reduction  has  been  made  on  the  poor 
rate,  independent   self-support   has   to  that  extent   been   introduced 
among  a  hitherto  dependent  and  pauperised  population.     Mr.  Ogg  says 
that  it  is  calculated  that  the  sum  of  four  millions  sterling  is  given  away 
in  private  charity  in  London  alone.     He  (Mr.  Forsyth)  saw  it  lately 
stated  on  good  authority — he  thought  that  of  the  Charities  Organisation 
Society — that  the  sum   given  away  in    private    charity    in   London 
amoimted  to  seven  millions  instead  of  four.     Probably  different  periods 
had  been  taken.  That,  too,  forms  an  element  in  an  inquiry  into  the  effect 
of  doing  away  with  outdoor  parochial  relief  in  the  present  instance. 
Teaching  on  the  general  question,  it  is  necessary,  he  said,  to  have  a 
dear  and  common  understanding  at  the  outset  of  what  is  really  intended 
— ^what  is  to  be  the  basis  upon  which  they  are  to  rest  the  claims  of 
the  poor,  and  who  the  poor  are  whose  case  they  have  to  consider.      If 
the  basis  be  an  economical  basis  in  its  hardest  and  sharpest,  and,  at  the 
flame  time,  most  easily  imderstood  sense,  we  know  what  that  means. 
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If  it  is  to  be  a  charitable  basis,  we  may  know  what  that  means  like- 
wipe.     But  if  both  these  bases  be  adopted,  it  seemed  impossible  to  him 
to  meet  both  by  one  rule,  and  treat  alike  the  outcast  and  idle  poor, 
and  the  deserving  and  unfortunate.     He  therefore  thought  it  impera- 
tive that  a  distinction  should  be  drawn  between  the  two  daases  of  poor 
and  the  two  methods  of  relief  adopted.     He  could  understand  within 
a  certain  sphere,  in  a  rural  district,  the  success  that  had  attended  tlie 
measures  lor  the  abolition  of   outdoor  relief,  so  distinctly  stated  bjr 
Mr.  Hastings,  the  President  of  the  Council  of  the  Association ;  but  in 
large  cities,  the  case  was  different.     In  the  proportion  in  which  the 
workhouse  test  is  the  only  accepted  test  of  poverty  and  deatitutiim, 
there  will  be  an  increase  in  the  body  of  poverty  that  appeals  to  the 
sensibilities  of  the  public  and  lives  upon   promiscuous  charity.    An 
excuse  that  many  will  hold  a  justification  is  given  for  such  appesls; 
and  in  attempting  to  cure  one  evil,  they  would  aggravate  another  that 
lies  at  the  root  of  the  whole.     They  must  either  give  a  premium  for 
importunity  and  imposture,  or  they  create  temptations  to  crime,  or  sap 
the  constitutions  of  many  poor  creatures,  and  thus  breed  a  race  <rf 
inevitable  paupers.     It  appeared  to  him,  therefore,  necessary  to  haye 
a  duplicate  system   of  providing    for   the   poor,   unless   indeed  they 
accepted  the  maxim,  that  all  poverty  and  pauperism  were  neoesearilj 
the  result  of  misconduct,  and  should  be  punished,  and,  if  passive, 
stamped  out.     It  appeared  to  him  that  they  must  seek  a  broader  basa 
for  the  provision  ol"  the  poor ;  and  while  the  legal  claim  to  support  waa 
met  by  the  poorhouse   test,  the  claim  to  support  on   the  ground  of 
Christian  charity  had  to  be  met  otherwise.     This  could  only  be  done 
ju<itice  to  by  a  distinct  organisation,  working  in  connection  with  Um 
Poor-Law  Authorities,  but  on  different  grounds,  and  by  a  system  of 
house-to-house  visitation,  in  which  Christian  men  and  women,  within  a 
definite  area,  might  perform  the  functions  of  relieving  officers.     It  was 
partly  the  pur|X)se  of  his  Paper  to  show  that  this  system  had  been 
practically  in  force  in  its  essentials,  although   neither  in  form  nor  in 
general  acceptance,  under  the  old  Scottish  Poor  Law.     That  system 
was  only  practicable  so  long  as  the  national  church  was  the  church  of 
the  whole  community.     True,  it  was  a  system  of  outdoor  relief  entirdy, 
but  it  was  conducted  by  men  who  knew  the  recipients  and  their  con- 
dition.     It   was  the  system  of  house-to-house  visitation  in  its  mort 
practical,  humane,  and  humanising  form.     The  members  of  the  Kiik 
Session  acted  at  once  as  relieving  officers  and  as  neighbours.     They 
knew  what  small  industries  the  poor  persons  were  or  might  be  engaged 
in,  their  fitness  for  employment,  their  periods  of  sickness  and  inabifity 
to  work,  and  what  all  their  claims  were  for  relief  at  the  hands  of  the 
Church.     It  seemed  to  him  necessary  to  reconstruct  this  system,  or  a 
part  of  it,  according  to  the  necessities  and  circumstances  of  the  time. 
This  could  only  be  done  by  the  organisation  of  voltmtary  bodies,  who 
would  take  charge  of  that  class  of  the  poor  who  might  be  saved  from 
falling  into  pauperism,  and  whose  iamilies  might  be   retained  in  the 
ranks  of  honest  industry,  instead  of  being  sent  into  those  of  a  heredi- 
tary pauperism.     He  did  not  say  that  such  an  organisation  was  actoalty 
at  work  in  any  of  the  many  associations  for  looking  after  the  poor; 
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but  the  elements  were  there,  and  by  such  means  alone  could  society 
fulfil  its  obligations  to  itself.  It  must  satisfy  the  moral  feeling  of  the 
community  before  it  can  put  down  promiscuous  charity.  So  long  as- 
there  is  apparent  destitution  and  only  the  one  hard  way  of  relieving 
it,  so  long  will  kind-hearted  people  be  ready  to  give,  and  so  long  will 
they  be  subject  to  every  kind  of  imposition.  It  is  only  by  this  method 
of  organising  societies,  or  rather,  he  would  say,  society  itself,  in  the 
charitable  work  of  good  neighbourhood  among  the  unfortunate  and 
deserving  poor,  that  their  moral,  religious,  and  physical  wants  can  be 
attended  to,  and  society  protected  from  the  brood  of  evils  that  are  the 
consequences  of  its  own  neglect. 

The  Pbesident  of  the  Department  (Mr.  James  Caird,  C.B., 
F.R.S.),  summing  up  the  discussion,  observed  that  the  question  was 
one  of  great  importance.  It  had  been  treated  by  Mr.  Ogg  and  Mr. 
Forsyth  from  somewhat  different  points  of  view.  The  first  Paper  dealt 
more  especially  with  the  Scotch  Poor  Law ;  the  second  somewhat  more 
generally  with  the  whole  question.  Then  the  meeting  was  favoured 
with  some  discuHsion  on  the  administration  of  the  law  in  Aberdeen  and 
that  neighbourhood ;  and,  finally,  with  an  able  speech  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council  of  the  Social  Science  Association,  who  introduced 
the  question  of  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  in  England.  In 
listening  to  the  Papers  and  the  discussion,  all  must  have  felt  that  there 
were  certain  advantages  wliich  attended  the  old  Scotch  parochial  sys- 
tem in  regard  to  the  individual  and  personal  inquiry  into  the  circum- 
stances of  each  pauper  in  the  district,  and  that  it  would  be  of  the 
greatest  importance  if  such  a  careful  system  of  supervision,  which  pro- 
bably has  become  impossible  in  large  areas,  could  generally  be  carried 
out.  This  was,  however,  in  some  respects  adverse  to  that  principle  of 
the  English  Law,  which  had  extended  the  areas  from  parishes  to  unions, 
and  by  which  a  more  united  and  better  system  had  been  introduced, 
with  regard  to  the  employment  of  labour  especially,  men  being  no  longer 
prevented  by  the  system  of  settlement  from  seeking  employment  out  of 
the  parish  in  which  they  were  bom.  We  could  not  under  the  system 
of  increased  areas  get  that  parish  supervision  which  under  the  old 
Scotch  Poor  Law  was  so  ably  carried  out.  He  was  afraid,  therefore, 
that  we  must  come  back  to  the  inevitable  necessity  of  a  test  If  we 
took  into  consideration  the  question  of  the  administration  of  the  Poor 
Law  over  the  United  Kingdom,  he  did  not  see  how  we  could  dispense 
with  the  Poor-Law  labour  test,  which  alone  would  eliminate  the  capable 
and  idle  from  the  incapable  and  deserving  recipients  of  poor  relief. 
Mr.  Ogg  fell  into  an  error  as  to  the  relative  cost  of  the  administration 
of  the  Poor  Law  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  the  increase  in  recent 
years  in  Ireland.  The  fact  was  that  it  had  arisen  from  a  different 
cause  altogether.  The  decrease  in  the  cost  in  England  and  Scotland 
had  arisen  from  a  higher  scale  of  wages  and  better  employment.  Ire- 
land had  the  same  advantage,  and  if  the  administration  in  the  three 
countries  had  been  the  same  there  would  have  been  a  similar  decrease 
in  Ireland,  but  the  labour  test  was  too  severely  used  in  Ireland,  and  it 
was  found  necessary  to  relax  it.  You  must  not  apply  the  system  too 
rigorously,  or  you  would  ofiend  the  moral  sensibilities  of  the  country* 
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There  was  one  thing  we  ought  to  consider  with  regard  to  the  expendi- 
ture for  the  poor.  It  amounted  to  a  large  sum.  Taking  it  for  the 
three  kingdoms,  and  adding  the  sums  paid  in  aid  of  education  under 
the  Education  Vote,  and  those  from  the  great  funds  of  the  chari^insti. 
tutions,  he  believed  that  it  amounted  to  fully  twelve  millions  sterling 
annually,  a  sum  about  equal  to  the  whole  cost  of  the  civil  administn- 
tion  of  the  country.  But  the  direct  expenditure  in  support  of  the  poor 
was  not  in  itself  a  very  severe  charge  on  the  assessable  income  <^  this 
country,  probably  not  more  than  four  per  cent.  It  was  not,  therefore^ 
the  excessive  cost  we  had  to  consider.  Our  great  effort  should  be  to 
secure  some  means  of  distinguishing  between  the  two  classes  of  persons 
who  applied  for  relief — of  eliminating  the  idle  and  capable  from  the 
incapable  and  deserving.  To  the  incapable  and  deserving  we  must  doC 
grudge  the  relief  they  required ;  but  as  to  the  capable  and  idle,  it  was 
better  for  the  State,  better  for  themselves,  and  better  for  all,  that  we 
should  seek  to  redeem  them  from  their  idleness  and  raise  them  to  t 
condition  of  useful  independence. 


GENERAL  DEPRESRION  OF  TRADE. 

What  are  the  Causes  of  the  present  General  Depression  of  Trait 
all  over  the  World  f    By  Thomas  Beggs. 

THE  depression  of  trade,  the  subject  of  the  present  inquiry, 
diflFers  in  some  particulars  from  any  commercial  depression 
known  in  the  present  century.  It  affects  nearly  every  branch 
of  industry,  and  extends  over  the  whole  world.  The  amount 
of  loss  cannot  be  estimated^  and  the  intensity  of  suffering  is 
utterly  beyond  calculation.  The  Board  of  Trade  returns  are 
probably  the  best  indices  to  the  results  so  far  as  they  affect  the 
national  prosperity,  but  statistics,  however  carefully  collected 
or  skilfully  elaborated,  would  weary  rather  than  instruct  Uie 
mind.  A  few  facts  which  lie  upon  the  surface,  when  thought- 
fully looked  at,  will  speak  much  more  strongly  than  long 
tabular  statements.  For  example,  we  leam  that  42,000  fewer 
male  servants  have  been  paid  for  to  the  Inland  Revenue  this 
year  than  last.  This  shows  that  the  depression  has  reached  a 
class  that  under  ordinary  circumstances  are  not  affected,  or 
affected  but  slightly ;  and  it  shows  much  more  than  this,  for 
the  luxuries  of  life,  especially  those  which  are  supposed,  in  an 
artificial  state  of  society,  to  be  essential  to  good  appearance 
and  social  distinction,  are  the  last  things  to  be  reluiquishei 
Many  necessaries  will  be  foregone  before  a  lady  or  a  gentleman 
will  give  up  the  carriage  and  liveried  servant.     In  all  ranks  of 
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life  it  is  the  same ;  the  necessaries  are  given  up  with  much  less 
reluctance  than  the  superfluities.  Many  other  facts  of  a  like 
kind  might  be  cited  would  time  permit.  It  is  the  purpose  of 
this  Paper  not  so  much  to  discuss  the  subject^  as  to  lay  down 
the  propositions  which  appear  to  the  writer  to  arise  from  it,  and 
to  be  worthy  of  discussion. 

It  is  an  appropriate  time,  and  no  improper  introduction  to 
such  propositions,  to  direct  attention  t-o  the  condition  of  society 
when  the  tide  of  prosperity  is  high,  when  the  revenue  is  good, 
and  the  marts  of  commerce  are  busy.  There  are  large  num- 
bers whom  that  prosperity  never  reaches,  and  who  are  in  fact 
rendered  worse  in  position  by  high  prices,  one  of  the  conse- 
quences of  brisk  trade.  The  pauper  class  is  only  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  whole.  A  much  larger  number  than  those  who  seek 
relief  at  the  Unions  are  engaged  in  a  desperate  struggle  to  live, 
by  following  all  kinds  of  precarious  and  ill-paid  employments. 
The  hospitals,  dispensaries,  and  charitable  institutions  adminis- 
ter to  the  necessities  of  thousands  who  are  always  on  the  verge 
of  destitution,  and  they  make  the  existence  of  a  miserable 
population  barely  tolerable.  A  profuse  liberality  sustains  these 
institutions,  the  majority  of  which  seem  to  create  or  nurture 
the  very  evils  they  are  established  to  relieve  or  cure.  They 
are  always  increasing  in  number,  and  appealing  for  additional 
help  on  the  ground  that  the  funds  at  their  disposal  do  not  en- 
able them  to  meet  all  the  cases  that  make  application.  The 
existence  of  such  a  class  in  the  community  becomes  a  canker 
and  a  danger.  In  times  of  prosperity  the  criminal  pauper  and 
indigent  classes  are  regarded  as  an  inevitable  evil,  but  when 
stagnation  or  disturbances  occur,  or  epidemics  prevail,  then 
the  abject  classes  command  attention.  What  is  doing  in  rela- 
tion to  the  starving  millions  of  India  is  just  what  is  done  when 
any  social  evil  becomes  intolerable.  The  evils  are  allowed  to 
grow  up,  and  when  they  assume  a  malignant  form,  then  they 
are  met  by  hastily  improvised  methods  of  relief.  Canals  and 
irrigation,  carried  out  under  experienced  engineers,  would  in  all 
probability  have  saved  the  natives  from  this  dire  calamity,  and 
the  sums  spent  any  year  in  England  upon  one  kind  of  pernicious 
luxuries  would,  if  so  employed,  have  given  fertility  to  the  pro- 
vinces in  which  famine  prevails,  and  have  added  to  the  world's 
wealth.  The  question  before  us  in  its  most  comprehensive 
sense  is  really  this  :  What  are  the  results  and  what  are  the  ten-^ 
dencies  of  our  modem  civilisation  ? 

To  take  up  the  question,  however,  as  it  appears  on  the  pro- 
gramme. Many  have  been  the  attempts  to  explain  and  answer 
it,  and  many  of  them  are  as  familiar  as  the  oldest  of  our  old 
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adages.  It  is  over-population,  over-production,  competitioiiy 
trade  disputes,  and  some  will  have  it  that  it  is  free  trade, 
and  others  that  it  is  the  retention  of  protective  duties  amongst 
some  of  the  active  nations  of  the  earth.  None  of  these  sup^v 
the  actual  answer,  and  are  the  suggestions  of  those  who  look 
upon  one  side  only  of  a  many-sided  question.  Some  of  the 
supposed  causes  are  only  the  symptoms  of  a  deep-rooted  disease, 
and  the  present  state  of  the  world  contradicts  the  fallaciei 
which  are  concealed  by  pretentious  theories.  In  our  recent 
popular  literature  there  are  many  valuable  contributions.  Mr. 
Tallack,  the  Secretary  of  the  Howard  Society,  in  a  very  practical 
letter,  draws  attention  to  the  evils  resulting  from  the  deficiency 
of  technical  and  industrial  training.  Mr.  Bright,  at  Manchester, 
gave  a  very  solemn  warning  to  the  people,  pointing  especially 
to  the  increasing  cost  of  production.  The  letter  of  Sir  Edmund 
Beckett,  and  the  leaders  of  the  Times  upon  that  letter,  are 
forcible  expositions  of  one  part  of  the  subject.  They  do  not, 
however,  cover  the  whole  ground. 

It  is  needless  now  to  dwell  upon  the  evils  of  trade  combina- 
tions, as  there  is  much  agreement  as  to  the  fatal  errors  upon 
which  they  are  founded,  and  to  which  they  lead.  The  most 
strenuous  advocates  of  them  can  only  offer  the  excuse  which  is 
offered  for  contests  and  warfare  of  all  kind — that  they  arise  from 
the  necessities  of  the  case.  They  are,  it  is  alleged,  a  defensive 
means  of  enforcing  just  and  fair  claims.  With  men  who  are 
under  the  conviction  that  they  are  fighting  for  a  principle,  it 
is  difficult  to  reason,  and  they  can  be  taught  only  by  the  stem 
logic  of  facts,  gathered  in  a  school  of  suffering.  The  determina- 
tion to  raise  wages,  on  the  assumption  that  they  are  only  ex- 
torting a  fair  share  of  profits,  is  a  suicidal  policy,  and  brings 
back  upon  their  own  class  many  disastrous  consequences.  By 
increasing  the  cost  of  production  they  increase  the  cost  of  what 
they  themselves  have  to  purchase,  and  inflict  great  hardships, 
not  only  upon  themselves,  but  upon  that  very  large  class  who 
are  too  weak  and  helpless  to  combine  or  to  co-operate  for  any 
purpose. 

We  may  hope  that  better  counsels  will  prevail,  and  some 
signs  of  it  are  seen.    Nothing  is  to  be  hoped  from  such  discus- . 
sions  as  those  which  have  recently  taken  place  at  Ghent,  but 
the  moderate  tone,  and,  in  many  respects,  the  reasonable  coun- 
sels given  at  Leicester  promise  much  better  things. 

It  is  a  mistake,  however,  to  suppose  that  this  covers  the 
ground,  or  that  the  workmen  are  the  only  classes  who  entertain 
fallacious  views  upon  the  most  vital  points  of  social  and  political 
economy.     Very  serious  errors  prevail  among  the  classes  who 
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liaye  much  better  opportunities  of  acquiring  sound  knowledge, 
and  it  is  desirable  to  turn  to  a  part  of  the  question  which  is 

Snerally  overlooked.  It  is  not  only  the  cost  of  production 
Eit  is  an  evil,  but  a  far  greater  evil  is  found  in  the  large 
amount  of  unproductive  consumption.  This  more  than  any 
other  cause  increases  the  burden  laid  upon  production,  and 
the  fallacy  which  justifies  an  expenditure  upon  labour  which 
leaves  no  proper  result,  is  the  fallacy  with  which  we  have  to 
contend.  The  fallacy  is  deep-rooted,  and  probably  nine  out  of 
every  ten  men  would  pronounce  that  there  is  a  good  in  spending 
money,  that  spending  it  is  good  for  trade,  not  regarding  the 
results.  The  answer  to  the  question  placed  before  the  section 
is  this : — The  civilised  nations  of  the  earth  are  spending  upon 
labours  and  productions  which  bring  no  useful  results  diat 
which  ought  to  flow  into  the  channels  of  useiiil  industry. 
This  is  no  new  doctrine.  Benjamin  Franklin  in  his  correspon- 
dence says : — 

'  If  there  be  a  nation  that  exports  its  beef  and  linen  to  pay 
for  its  importations  of  clarets  and  porter,  while  a  great  part  of 
its  people  live  upon  potatoes  and  wear  no  shirts,  wherein  does 
it  differ  from  the  sot  who  lets  his  family  starve,  and  sells  his 
clothes  to  buy  drink  ? ' 

*  It  has  been  computed  by  some  political  arithmetician  that 
if  every  man  and  woman  would  work  four  hours  in  each  day 
at  something  useful,  that  labour  would  produce  sufficient  to 
procure  all  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life;  want  and 
misery  would  be  banished  from  the  world,  and  the  rest  of  the 
twenty-four  hours  might  be  leisure  and  pleasure.  What,  then, 
occasions  so  much  want  and  misery  ?  It  is  the  employment  of 
men  and  women  in  works  that  produce  neither  the  necessaries 
nor  conveniences  of  life — who,  with  those  who  do  nothing,  con- 
sume the  necessaries  raised  by  the  laborious.  To  explain  this  : 
— The  first  elements  of  wealth  are  obtained,  by  labour,  from 
the  earth  and  waters.  I  have  land,  and  raise  com ;  if  with 
this  I  feed  a  family  that  does  nothing,  my  com  is  consumed, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  year  I  shall  be  no  richer  than  I  was  at 
the  beginning;  but  if,  while  I  feed  them,  I  employ  them — 
some  in  spinning,  others  in  hewing  timber  and  sawing  boards, 
others  in  making  bricks,  &c.,  for  building — the  value  of  my 
com  will  be  arrested  and  remain  -with  me,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  year  we  may  all  be  better  clothed  and  better  lodged.  And 
if,  instead  of  employing  a  man  I  feed  in  making  bricks,  I  em- 
ploy him  in  fiddling  for  me,  the  com  he  cats  is  gone,  and  no 
part  of  his  manufacture  remains  to  augment  the  wealth  and  con- 
veniences of  my  family ;  I  shall,  therefore,  be  poorer  for  this 
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fiddler  man^  unless  the  rest  of  my  family  work  more  or  eat  len 
to  make  up  the  deficiency  he  occasions.  Look  round  the  world, 
and  see  the  millions  employed  in  doing  nothing,  or  in  sometiiing 
that  amounts  to  nothing  when  the  necessaries  and  conveniences 
of  life  are  in  question.  What  is  the  bulk  of  our  commerce, 
for  which  we  fight  and  destroy  each  other,  but  the  toil  of  mil- 
lions for  supeiiluities,  to  the  great  hazard  and  loss  of  manj 
lives  by  the  constant  dangers  of  the  sea  ?  How  much  labour 
is  spent  in  building  and  fitting  great  ships  to  go  to  China  and 
Arabia  for  tea  and  coifee,  to  the  West  Indies  for  sugar,  to 
America  for  tobacco  I  These  things  cannot  be  called  nece»> 
saries  of  life,  for  our  ancestors  lived  very  comfortably  without 
them.' 

Since  the  time  of  Franklin  the  powers  of  production  have 
increased  immensely,  and  it  has  been  estimated  that  if  one  in 
thirty  of  tlie  adult  male  population  would  work  with  vigour  ax 
hours  a  day,  there  would  be  sufficient  proceeds  from  that  exer- 
tion to  supply  the  population  with  necessaries  and  all  reasonable 
luxuries.  Very  few  will  subscribe  to  the  opinion  given  by  him 
as  to  tea  and  coffee.     They  have  become  necessaries  of  life. 

The  answer  to  the  question  might  be  left  with  this  quota- 
tion, but  it  is  perha{)s  desirable  that  it  should  be  supported  hj 
illustrations,  drawn  from  the  present  state  of  Europe,  especially 
our  own  country.  The  illustrations  which  at  once  occur  to 
the  mind  are  those  of  the  expenditure  upon  the  War  System 
and  upon  Intoxicants,  both  kept  in  demand  by  evil  passions, 
national  jealousies,  and  diseased  appetites.  The  War  System 
must  be  taken  first;  and  we  find  that  the  great  European 
powers,  Russia,  Germany,  France,  Austria,  Italy,  and  Great 
Britain,  have  National  Debts  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to 
Two  Thousand  Seven  Hundred  and  Fifty-five  Millions.  Thia 
burden  upon  the  peoples  of  each  country  is  fastened  upon  them 
by  the  cost  of  former  wars;  and  in  addition  to  the  hesTj 
amount  of  interest,  there  are  Twelve  Millions  of  men  in  the 
armies  and  navies  of  these  countries — able-bodied  men  with- 
drawn from  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  industry,  and  the  cost  rf 
whose  maintenance  has  to  be  supplied  by  the  labour  of  those 
who  toil.  We  come  then  to  the  cost  of  Intoxicants ;  and  in  the 
United  Kingdom  there  is  a  sum  of  certainly  not  less  than  One 
Hundred  and  Forty-five  Millions  spent  upon  these  articles 
every  year.  It  is  not  only  that  so  much  money  is  spent  upon 
articles  which  supply  no  rational  want,  and  administer  to  no 
reasonable  gratification,  but  the  system  of  drinking  finds  re- 
cruits for  the  workhouse,  the  hospital,  and  the  prison.  Not  to 
enter  upon  other  sources  of  waste,  here  is  enough  to  explain 
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the  principal  cause  of  the  depression  of  trade.  What  would 
all  these  wasted  means  do  if  they  were  turned  to  useful  pur- 
suits ?  The  difficulty  to  be  encountered  is  the  supposition  that 
this  expenditure  of  money  is  a  good,  and  that  to  find  employ- 
ment for  so  many  millions  of  people  is  beneficial ;  and  these 
reasons  are  underlaid  by  vague  notions  as  to  over-population 
and  over-production.  When  the  drinking  system  is  complained 
of,  there  is  always  a  defence  set  up  on  the  grounds  of  the 
support  it  gives  to  the  revenue,  the  amount  of  money  it  keeps 
in  circulation,  and  the  large  number  of  persons  for  whom  it  finds 
employment.  They  say,  mind  what  you  are  about  in  putting 
restrictions  upon  a  trade  that  has  engaged  in  it  a  capital  of 
One  Hundred  and  Seventeen  Millions,  finds  employment  for 
One  Million-and-a-half  of  persons,  and  contributes  one-third 
of  the  whole  revenue.  The  majority  of  men  decide  that  good 
accrues  to  some  one  in  the  expenditure  of  the  spendthrift,  who, 
at  the  time  he  ruins  himself,  finds  labour  for  others,  and  there 
is  a  superstition  that  money  circulating  freely,  without  benefit 
to  those  engaged  in  the  exchange,  benefits  the  community. 
These  persons  will  in  all  probability  assent  to  the  proposition, 
as  an  abstract  truth,  that  labour  employed  for  no  beneficial 
result  is  so  much  labour  wasted,  but  they  find  a  reason  founded 
upon  the  condition  of  society,  or  on  some  other  ground  less 
plausible  and  equally  fallacious,  for  deciding  in  favour  of  their 
own  theory  in  practice.  The  truth  remains  that  the  labour 
which  produces  nothing  of  benefit,  nothing  serviceable  to  the 
labourer  or  to  the  community  of  which  he  is  a  member,  all  of 
whom  have  to  contribute  to  the  fund  out  of  which  wages  are 
paid,  is  so  much  labour  wasted.  We  read  in  ancient  story  of 
Ulysses  feigning  madness,  ploughing  the  sea-shore,  and  sowing 
it  with  salt  instead  of  com.  He  felt,  perhaps,  that  in  the  sight 
of  those  upon  whom  he  sought  to  impose,  he  could  offer  no 
better  evidence  of  madness  than  an  act  Uke  this.  This  waste  of 
labour  is  repeated  by  this  nation,  more  advanced  in  civilisation 
than  any  of  the  states  of  antiquity,  when  it  spends  its  money 
upon  that  which  brings  no  good  in  return.  In  the  case  of 
Ulysses,  the  rising  tide  would  every  day  wash  away  all  traces 
of  his  fruitless  employment,  but  the  community  which  keeps  up 
enormous  armaments,  or  which  manufactures  and  consumes 
intoxicating  drinks,  leaves  enduring  monuments  of  its  folly. 
Bastiat  has  forcibly  pointed  out  that  the  world  is  misled  by 
looking  at  what  is  seen,  and  neglecting  that  which  is  not  seen. 
It  is  seen  that  the  War  Establishments  find  employment  for 
hosts  of  men,  and  that  those  engaged  in  the  making  and  dis- 
tribution of  strong  liquors  live  sumptuously,  circulate  money 
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profusely,  and  many  of  thera  are  munificent  patrons  to  benevo- 
lent institutions.     What  is  not  seen  ib  this,  that  if  the  money 
thus  spent  had  not  been  so  spent,  that  it  would  have  been  spent 
in  other  ways,  probably  in  reclaituing  waste  lands  and  estab- 
lishing systems  of  irriq^atiotK     Take  die  trade  in  strong  drink*, 
it  wouhl  not  be  difficult  to  show  that  the  community  would  have 
been  all  the  better  if  the  trade  had  not  existed.     Trace  the 
processes  of  the  cotton,  the  woollen,  or  the  hardware  manufac- 
ture ;  take  the  cottou  I'rom  the  preparation  of  the  tools  required 
to  till  the  soil  up  to  the  time  that  the  manufactured  article 
ajipears  upon  the  tidy  housewife  or  the  smart  village  maiden^ 
and  there  is  benefit  to  all  engaged.     In  the  manufacture  of 
intoxicating  drinks,  there  is  one  stage  at  which  fructification 
is  arrested,   and  tlie  multitude  of  people  employed  are,  in  an 
conomical  sense,  no   more    usefully    or  pmfitiibly  employed 
lan  if  they  were  engaged  in  the  labours  of  Ulysses,  ploughing 
the  sea-shore  and  sowing  it  with  salt.     The  same  ai^ument 
will    ajvply    to   the  machinery    of   war.     If  the    wealth  thus 
wasted  could  be  redeemed,  a  larger  demand  would  be  created 
for  articles  of  utility  than  all  the  productive  power  of  the  world 
could  supply. 

It  would  exceed  any  reasonable  limits  to  enter  upon  all  1 
branches  of  the  subject  thus  indicated.  It  must  suffice  to  sum 
up  the  argument  in  a  general  proikosition.  It  is  this,  Laboui 
is  the  source  of  all  wealthy  and  whether  that  labour  be  con- 
trolled by  unwise  regulations,  so  as  to  produce  only  limited 
results,  or  whether  the  fniitii  of  that  labour  be  wasted,  th( 
impoverishment  of  the  individual  and  the  community  of  whii 
he  is  a  member  will  be  the  same.  Nobody  is  the  better  by 
number  of  men  being  employed  in  digging  holes  and  fillinj 
them  up,  and  such  an  em|>loyment  is  typical  of  much  that 
going  on  in  society.  The  nations  of  the  world  are  upon 
large  scale  acting  the  part  of  the  spendthrift,  to  whom  reference 
has  been  made.  We  have  examples  of  men  who  spend  upon 
operas,  banquets,  horses,  and  dogs,  a  large  portion  of  their 
income,  and  neglect  the  improvement  of  their  estate,  and  by 
their  prodigality  incur  a  load  of  debt,  the  interest  of  which 
still  further  embarrasses  thdr  action.  In  like  manner  the  nations 
are  spending,  ujKin  armaments  and  luxuries,  and  the  pursuits 
incidental  to  a  false  refinement,  that  which  ought  to  find  its 
way  into  the  channels  of  useful  and  remunerative  industry. 
\Vilful  waste  brings  woeful  want.  The  political  economist  and 
the  student  of  lii^tory  are  at  no  loss  to  discover  why  disturbances 
occur  in  the  social  and  political  world,  or  why  trading  transac- 
tions should  become  overshadowed  with  gloom.     The  nations 
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are  spending  more  upon  superfluities  than  they  can  afford.  The 
writing  on  the  wall  is  palpable  and  distinct.  Profligacy  and 
effeminacy  lead  to  ruin  and  decay.  States  are  built  up  by  the 
hard  toil  and  self-denial  of  their  early  founders,  by  men  of 
hardy  minds  and  simple  habits ;  they  are  hurried  to  downfall  by 
ibdulgence  and  luxurious  living.  The  nations  of  Europe  are 
eating  the  bitter  fruits  of  an  apparently  flourishing ,  but  an 
overgrown  and  vicious  civilisation. 


On  the  Same.     By  William  Hoyle. 

AT  the  present  time  the  stagnation  and  depression  which 
prevaolfi  in  trade  is  such  as  has  not  been  experienced 
-within  the  memory  of  the  present  generation.  This  stagna- 
tion has  now,  for  more  than  a  year,  prevailed  in  all  branches 
of  trade,  whilst  in  some  branches  it  has  continued  over  three 
or  four  years ;  and  now,  in  tlie  outlook  of  the  future,  there 
appears  to  be  nothing  to  inspire  any  hope  of  early  improve- 
ment. It  therefore  becomes  a  question  of  the  deepest  interest 
as  to  what  is  the  cause  and  wherein  lies  the  remedy  for  this 
deplorable  state  of  things. 

It  will  greatly  help  us  in  this  inquiry  if,  first  of  all,  we 
•can  form  a  correct  idea  as  to  the  general  principles  which 
underlie  healthy  industry  and  trade,  for  then  we  shall  be  in 
possession  of  a  standard  by  which  to  judge  the  causes  which 
nave  been  in  operation  injuriously  affecting  trade,  and  thereby 
we  can  determine  what  steps  should  be  taken  in  order  to  apply 
a  remedy. 

Generally  speaking,  we  may  say  that  the  object  of  all  trade 
and  commercial  industry  is  to  acquire  wealth.  By  wealth,  in 
its  broad  acceptation,  we  understand  all  those  necessaries,  con- 
Teniences,  and  luxuries  of  life  which  are  the  product  of  human 
labour. 

Things  which  can  be  obtained  without  labour  do  not  come 
within  the  category  of  articles  of  wealth ;  for  though  they  may 
have  a  value  of  use,  they  possess  no  value  conmiercially,  be- 
cause they  cannot  be  sold  or  exchanged.  Air,  water,  and  many 
other  things  are  very  useful,  and,  in  this  sense,  valuable,  but 
being  free  to  all,  they  i)os8ess  no  commercial  value,  and  hence, 
unless  under  very  exceptional  circumstances,  they  cannot  be 
traded  with. 

Seeing  then,  that  the  commercial  value  of  an  article  depends 
upon  the  labour  which  has  been  bestowed  upon  it,  it  wiU  fol- 
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low  that  the  measure  of  the  wealth  or  the  income  of  a  oountrr 
— where  trade  is  free  and  monopolies  do  not  exist — will  be 
determined  by  the  degree  of  its  industry  ;  or,  in  other  word^. 
of  its  production ;  and  as  trade  consists  in  the  interchange  of 
these  commodities,  it  will  follow  further,  that  in  proportion  as 
they  are  augmented  so  will  be  the  increase  of  trade.  To 
diminish  production  by  one-fourth  would  have  exactly  the 
same  effect  as  if  one-fourth  of  the  population  were  thrown  oat 
of  work,  and  had  to  live  upon  the  produce  of  the  labour  of  the 
other  three-fourths  doing  full  work.  That  this  would  injure 
trade  will  be  manifest  to  all ;  but  a  little  reflection  will  show 
that  the  like  injury  will  result  in  the  other  case. 

Doubtless  there  may  be,  and  often  are,  departmental 
instances  of  over-production.  There  may  for  the  time  being 
be  too  much  of  one  thing  produced,  but  this  is  both  a  local 
and  a  transient  affair.  The  manufacturer  who  has  miscalculated 
the  demand  soon  finds  out  his  error  in  the  losses  he  sustains 
from  stocks,  and  he  quickly  reduces  his  production  of  the  ove^ 
done  article,  and  transfers  fiis  capital  to  the  production  of  things 
for  which  there  is  greater  demand. 

We  have  referred  to  wealth  as  being  the  produce  of  a 
nation's  industry ;  or,  in  other  words,  it  is  the  capitalised  or 
accumulated  labour  of  its  population.  This  capitalised  lab<»ur 
is  the  fund  from  which,  week  by. week,  the  wages  of  the  pojm- 
lation  are  drawn,  and  from  whence  the  materials  of  its  trade 
are  derived.  Whatever,  then,  increases  t'nis  fund  increases  the 
hiring  power  for  labour,  and  correspondingly  augments  the 
trade  of  the  country.  On  the  other  hand,  whatever  diminishes 
this  fund  lessens  the  demand  for  labour,  and  also  decreases  the 
general  trade. 

When,  however,  we  come  to  consider  the  accumulatioD 
of  wealth,  another  essential  factor  is  involved  in  the  considera- 
tion. This  factor  is  consumption  ;  for,  whatever  an  individual 
or  a  nation  may  produce,  if  their  consumption  or  waste  be 
greater  than  their  production,  they  inevitably  become  poorer. 

The  wonderful  inventions  in  machinery,  and  the  marvellous 
development  of  power  which  has  resulted  therefrom,  has  enor^ 
mously  increased  the  producing  capacity  of  human  labour, 
and  in  the  like  proportion  it  has  lessened  the  need  for  physical 
toil. 

A  careful  investigation  of  the  facts  of  the  case  will  show 
that  one  individual,  aided  by  the  appliances  which  modem 
machinery  affords,  will,  on  the  average,  produce  as  much  of 
the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life  as  will  support  eight  or 
ten  people ;  and  therefore,  if  habits  of  industry  prevailed  and 
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reasonable  economy  were  practised,  destitution  and  dulness  of 
trade  would  be  unknown. 

We  may  summarise  the  positions  which  have  been  advanced 
under  three  heads : — 

I.  When  labour  is  directed  to  productive  and  useful  objects, 
and  these  objects  are  rightly  used,  there  will  necessarily  be  a 
rapid  accumulation  in  the  products  of  industry;  that  is,  of 
wealth. 

II.  That  whatever  tends  to  promote  the  development  of 
wealth  will  help  to  increase  trade,  and  also  will  give  additional 
employment  to  labour.  On  the  contrary,  whatever  tends  to 
retard  the  development  of  wealth  will  diminish  trade  and  lessen 
the  demand  for  labour. 

III.  Whatever  tends  to  consume  or  destroy  wealth  without 
at  the  same  time  producing  an  equivalent  in  place  of  that 
which  is  destroyed,  has  a  pernicious  influence  upon  trade, 
for  it  diminishes  the  commodities  which  are  available  for 
exchange,  and  thereby  also  lessens  the  buying  power  of  the 
community. 

From  the  observations  we  have  made  it  will  be  manifest 
that  there  can  only  be  two  causes  for  the  depression  which 
exists  in  trade — 1st,  deficiency  of  production;  or,  2nd,  excess 
of  consumption;  or,  in  other  words,  deficiency  in  creating  wealth 
and  extravagance  in  consuming  it. 

This  brings  us  to  the  point  of  our  present  inquiry.  What 
are  the  causes  which  have  been  recently  in  operation  retarding 
the  development  of  wealth  or  causing  its  waste  when  pro- 
duced ?  If  we  can  discover  this,  we  shall  have  arrived  at  the 
cause  of  the  present  stagnation. 

The  Economist  newspaper,  in  its  issue  of  March  11,  1876, 
gave  a  review  of  the  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  year 
1875,  and  therein  advanced  the  following  as  being  the  reasons 
for  the  depression  which  exists  in  trade. 

The  first  and  foremost  reason  was  the  Franco-German  war, 
which  cost  France  the  enormous  sum  of  400,000,000/.  But 
the  Economist  answered  itself  upon  this  point,  for  it  stated  that 
France,  which  suffered  most  by  the  war,  had  suffered  least 
commercially.  *  Her  thrift,  patience,  skill,  invention,  and  hard 
work  saved  her  from  calamities  apparently  overwhelming.' 
The  moral  to  be  drawn  from  this  is,  that  if  thrift  and  industry 
could  do  so  much  for  France,  with  the  tremendous  burden  that 
«he  had  to  bear,  what  would  they  do,  if  acted  upon,  in  countries 
which  have  no  such  burden  ? 

The  second  and  third  reasons  assigned  were  the  large 
investments  in  United  States  and  Russian  railways.      But  t^Q 
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total  outlay  upon  these  was  only  about  2609000,000/.,  aiMl 
this  was  borrowed  from  the  whole  of  Europe  as  well  as  the 
United  States,  and  stretched  over  a  period  ot  five  or  six  years; 
so  that  it  only  came  to  some  50,000,000/.  per  annum,  part  of 
which  would  rapidly  be  returned  in  income,  and  all  of  it  ulti- 
mately. Obviously,  therefore,  the  influence  from  this  source 
must  have  been  of  only  trifling  extent. 

The  fourth  reason  given  was  the  opening  of  the  Suez  CanaL 
This  was  thought  to  operate  by  diminishing  the  time  en  voyage^ 
and  thus  reducing  the  need  for  holding  stock,  and  thereby  les- 
sening exports.  But  exports  were  not  lessened,  and  hence 
this  could  not  be  the  cause  of  the  bad  trade. 

The  fifth  and  last  reason  assigned  was  '  the  rapid  rise  of 
wages.'  Of  course  this  enhanced  the  cost  of  materials ;  but 
whilst  it  raised  the  selling  price  it  also  enhanced  the  buying 
power ;  and  if  the  money  had  been  rightly  spent  the  rise  oouU 
nave  had  little  effect  upon  trade. 

The  Economist  hints  at  the  true  cause  when  it  says,  touch- 
ing the  high  wages,  '  More  expenditure  and  less  work  took 
the  place  of  frugality  and  diligence ; '  or,  to  put  it  plably, 
there  was  more  wasted  and  less  produced. 

If  we  tabulate  in  money  value  the  loss  to  commerce  result- 
ing from  these  causes,  stretching  over  five  or  six  years,  it  will 
not  exceed  some  600,000,000/.,  of  which  400,000,0001  fell 
upon  one  country  alone — France,  and  which  country,  the 
Economist  says,  suffered  the  least  commercially ;  so  Uiat  it 
will  be  plain  there  must  have  been  influences  at  work  other 
than  those  specified. 

In  May  of  the  present  year  the  Economist  returns  to  the 
question,  and,  apparently  conscious  of  the  insuflBciency  of  its 
former  explanations,  adduces  other,  and,  to  our  mind,  the  true 
reasons  for  the  depression  in  trade.  In  its  issue  of  the  5th  of 
that  month  the  editor,  in  an  article  entitled  ^  Why  the  Com- 
mercial Depression  is  so  Protracted,'  says : — 

^  Commercial  distress  means  in  exact  language  that  the 
production  of  a  large  class  of  important  commodities,  requiriog 
vast  capital  and  thousands  or  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
labourers,  is  so  decidedly  in  excess  of  the  cash  demand  as 
to  reduce  the  prices  of  these  commodities  below  the  limit, 
which  leaves  the  usual  or  even  any  rate  of  profit  to  the 
manufacturer. 

*  But  why  does  the  production  become  in  excess  of  the  cash 
demand  ?  For  two  reasons,  and  for  two  only  :  — 1st,  the  cash 
demand  falls  off  because  the  means  of  the  consumers  from  some 
cause  become  lessened ;  2nd,  because,  in  consequence  of  some 
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special  circumstance,  a  larger  amount  of  floating  capital  is 
applied  to  production  than  the  actual  facts  justify.  The  expla- 
nation of  the  past  and  present  distress  will  be  found  in  an 
intelligent  application  of  these  two  considerations. 

'  It  is  perfectly  certain  that  the  means  of  consumers,  whether 
in  this  or  other  countries — that  is  to  say,  the  cash  demand  for 
commodities — can  only  be  augmented  by  the  operation  together, 
in  pairs  or  singly,  of  three  causes — (1)  greater  frugality, 
harder  work,  and  more  invention;  (2)  unusual  productiveness 
of  the  seasons ;  (3)  the  accumulation  of  ordinary  savings  over 
a  considerable  perioki  of  years.' 

Recurring  tx>  this  in  an  article  in  its  issue  of  August  25« 
the  Economist  says : — 

*  We  attach  more  consequence  to  the  first  of  our  conditions ; 
that  is  to  say,  greater  frugality,  harder  work,  and  more  inven- 
tion. These  are  the  three  natural  and  infallible  correctives  or 
commercial  and  financial  errors,  and  the  three  natural  and  in- 
dispensable precursors  of  economical  prosperity  and  progress.' 

These  quotations  land  us  much  nearer  to  the  true  explana- 
tion of  the  present  stagnation  than  the  references  of  March 
1876  ;  indeed,  the  writer  indicates,  in  a  negative  manner  and 
in  general  terms,  what  is  the  real  cause  of  the  present  depres- 
sion in  trade.  *  More  frugality,'  he  says,  *  is  needed,'  which  is 
an  indirect  way  of  saying  that  it  is  extravagance — over-spending 
— which  is  the  cause  of  our  present  trade  difiSculties. 

In  the  Contemporary  Review  for  April  of  this  year  the 
subject  is  referred  to  by  Professor  Bonamy  Price,  of  Oxford, 
in  an  article  entitled  '  One  per  Cent.'  In  that  article  Professor 
Price  argues  the  question  touching  the  cause  of  our  bad  trade 
with  an  ability  that  must  have  produced  a  powerful  impression 
upon  the  public  mind  as  to  the  true  cause  of  the  stagnation. 
After  referring  to  several  matters,  the  Professor  says : — 

*  We  are  thus  brought  to  the  root  of  the  question.  What, 
then,  is  that  cause  ?  Why  is  it  that  for  some  three  years  or 
more  so  many  countries  are  suffering  under  stagnation  of  trade, 
are  complaining  of  reduction  in  business  ?  .  .  .  .  That  cause 
is  one,  and  one  only — over-spending,  over-consuming,  destroy- 
ing more  wealth  than  is  reproduced,  and  its  necessary  conse- 
quence, poverty.  This  is  the  real  fons  mali^  the  root  of  all  the 
disorder  and  the  suffering,  the  creator  of  the  inevitable  sequence 
of  cause  and  effect.' 

In  the  following  extract  the  Professor  points  direct  to  the 
cause: — 

*  When  wages  are  large  they  (the  English  workmen)  do 
not,  like  the  French  peasant,  turn  a  portion  of  them  into  saving. 
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and  thereby  increase  ciipital  and  the  production  of  wealth  in 
the  country.  What  they  extort  from  etiiployers  they  conaume 
un  prod  actively — they  destroy  it  in  indulgences,  and  only  too 
often  in  drink.' 

In  these  extracts  which   we  have  given  from  tlie  Econo-- 
mist  and  from  Professor   Price   there  is  contained  the    entire- 
philosophy  of  bad  trade,  and,  therefore,  the  exphmation  of  the- 
present  commercial  depression.     If  there  be  any  shortx^oraing 
in  their  explanations,  it  is  the  want  of  a  little  more  specificne 
as  to  where  the  over-spending  and  destruction  of  wealth  lies. 
They  leave  us  very  much  in  the  condition  of  the  eick  man  who- 
is  visited  by  his  doctor  and  told  that  his  illness  arises  from  the 
eating  of  improper  food,  but  is  not  informed   by  the  doctor  as 
to   which  food   it  is  that  is   imj>roper.     The  man  cannot  live 
without  food,  and  hence  he  must  go  on  eating,  and  for  any  help 
he  gets  from  his  doctor  he  may  go  on  to  his  destruction,  for 
though  the  advice  15  useful  in  pointing  his  attention  in  the  right 
direction,  it  is  spoiled  lor  want  of  more  precision. 

This  is  too  much  the  case  with  our  writers  on   economics— 
tfiey  s|)eak  of  greater  frugality,  harder  work,  ^'C» ;  but  where 
it  that  the  frugality  needs  to  be  practijsed,  or  the  harder  work 
to  be  performed  ?     Is  the  man  who  now  takes  sugar  in  his  tea 
to  dispense  with  it,  or  the  person  who  uses  butter  to  begin  to 
eat  dry  bread  ?     Or,  touching  the  harder  work,  are  those  who 
now  toil  from  morning  till  night  to  toil  harder  ?    No ;  the  per- 
sons who  ought  to  ^v'ork  harder  are  the  paupers,  vagrants  and-^& 
criminals,  and  others  who  not  only  do  not  now  work,  but  are ; 
burden  upon  their  fellow-citizens;  and  the  persons  who  need- 
to  practise  frugality  are  those  who  squander  their  money  in. 
habits  of  drinking* 

lYe  will  now  proceed  to  the  application  of  the  general 
principles  we  have  sought  to  establish,  without  which  the  most- 
skill'ully  framed  theory  is  pmctically  valueless.  The  questions 
for  consideration  are— What  are  the  influences  which  retard 
production  ?  and  what  are  tltose  which  lead  to  extravagance 
and  waste  ?  These  constitute  the  causes  of  our  present  stag- 
nation. 

There  are  several  minor  influences  which  might  be  referred 
to,  such  as  the  shortening  of  the  hours  of  labour,  unreasonably  | 
high  wages,  the  influence  of  trade  unions,  &c. 

As  to  the  first,  we  are  strong  advocates  tor  the  hours  of 
labour  being  reduced  to  the  puint  needed  to  secure  their  being 
in    harmony  with   man's  physical   and  intellectual  wellbeing* 
This,  in  the  long  run,  is  the  truest  economy  both  as  regarda 
man  himself  and  the  trade  of  a  country.       If,  however,  hours 
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of  labour  are  unduly  curtailed^  they  entail  upon  the  capital 
employed  in  any  business  where  it  happens  to  occur  an  over- 
weighted amount  of  interest  without  permitting  the  production 
needful  to  meet  it.  And  when,  in  addition  to  this,  there  is 
gross  nedect  of  work,  as  has  too  often  been  the  case,  and  the 
■same  or  higher  wages  have  to  be  paid,  the  burden  becomes  still 
greater,  and  by  and  by  the  point  is  arrived  at  where  competi- 
tion with  other  countries  becomes  impossible.  This  has  already 
been  the  case  in  some  things,  especially  in  the  iron  and  joinery 
trades.  The  result  has  been  that  money  has  been  drawn  from 
the  home  trade  and  invested  in  the  purchase  of  articles  manu- 
factured in  other  countries,  and  to  that  extent  our  home  trade 
has  been  injured. 

High  wages  do  not  operate  in  a  manner  to  injure  trade  in 
A  countiy  unless  they  are  recklessly  spent  or  get  to  such  a 
height  as  to  make  manufacturing  so  costly  as  to  render  com- 
petition with  other  countries  difficult.  In  some  departments 
there  is  danger  here,  but  our  general  exports  have  continued 
on  such  a  scale  as  to  show  that,  as  yet,  we  have  not  suffered 
greatly  from  this  cause.  As  we  have  before  said,  if  the  extra 
wages  which  have  been  paid  had  been  well  laid  out,  it  would 
have  increased  the  home  demand  in  a  ratio  corresponding  to  the 
advance  of  wages,  and  thus  there  would  have  been  little  or  no 
diminution ;  but  when,  as  has  been  the  case,  it  is  squandered 
in  dissipation  and  in  the  degradation  of  the  workman,  it  aug- 
ments in  a  twofold  way  the  evil  referred  to. 

Trades  unionists  have  doubtless  in  some  cases  acted  very 
indiscreetly.  Whenever  combination  is  used  to  cripple  freedom 
of  labour  or  freedom  of  trade  it  becomes  an  evil,  and  in  the  end, 
if  persisted  in,  it  defeats  itself,  for  it  drives  the  trade  to  other 
localities  or  to  other  countries  where  it  can  be  carried  on  un- 
shackled by  foolish  and  improper  restrictions.  Though  this  has 
occurred  in  some  cases,  it  has  yet  been  too  limited  to  have  had 
much  to  do  with  the  general  depression  which  now  exists. 

If  we  were  a  self-contained  country — that  is,  if  we  had  no 
tjonnection  with  trade  in  other  countries — the  tendency  of  these 
doings  would  be  to  increase  the  price  of  commodities,  and  so 
lessen  the  general  sum  available  for  the  comforts  of  life ;  but 
coming  as  we  do  into  competition  wath  other  countries,  when 
prices  are  artificially  raised,  we  are  beaten  out  of  the  market, 
and,  as  I  have  said,  the  money  which  otherwise  would  be  spent 
in  home  products  goes  elsewhere,  and  to  the  extent  to  which 
this  occurs  our  own  trade  suffers.  The  losses  and  evils,  however, 
resulting  from  these  things  are  trivial  as  compared  with  the 
losses  and  evils  resulting  from  want  of  frugality. 
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And  here  let  us  not  be  niisunderstCKxl.  We  are  not  pleading 
that  people  shuukl  live  on  bread  and  water,  or  live  in  houses 
having  only  one  room   npatairs   and  another  room  down,  and 
correspondingly  stint  life  in  other  ways.      We  believe  that  lite 
is  ^ven  for  enjovment,  that  people  should  get  good  food,  and 
as  mnch  of  it  as  is  needed  ;   that  they  should  have  good  houses, 
well  stocked  with  furniture,  and  all  the  other  appurtenaDces 
and  needs  of  life  in  proportion.     And   our  contention  is,  tkt 
were  we  to  aim  at  this  we  should  fulfil   the  conditions  nee<led 
to  establish  a  sound  trade,  and  that  by  neglecting  to  do  it  we  so 
transgress  the  economic  laws  that  govern  society  as  to  make 
permanent  good  trade  an  impossibility ;  for,  instead  of  appro- 
priating t>ur  money  to  the  purchase  of  things   which   promote 
our  comfort  and  happinef^s,  we  npjjropriate  too  much  of  it  to  the 
obtaining  of  things  that  administer  largely,  if  not  exclusively, 
to  the  sensual  passions  of  our  being.     For  instance*  in  the 
item    of    intoxicating    drinks    we    expended  last     year   over 
147^0iK),000/.,  and  for   this    expenditure  we  reaped  a  harvest 
of  disease,  misery,  vice,  crime,  degradation,  and  death* 

I  will  not  here  enter  into  the  controversy  and  attempt  to 
argue  the  question  as  to  whether  intoxicating  liquors  are 
useful  or  not  in  moderation.  If  this  were  conceded  a  very 
moderate  consumption  would  meet  the  case;  certainly  we  might 
still  save  over  100,000,iKK*/,  of  direct  expenditure.  But,  be- 
lievingj  as  1  do,  tliat  these  things  are  mischievous,  I  shall  base 
my  argument  on  that  belief. 

The  Economist  says  that  greater  frugality  and  harder  work 
are  needed,  and  that  commodities  are  in  excess  because  the 
means  of  consiumers  are  lessened.  We  have  just  pointed 
out  the  maelstrom  wliicli  swallows  up  the  means  of  buyers— 
here  is  the  place  for  the  application  of  frugality.  Let  the 
147,0W/X)0/.  S(|uaudered  in  drink  be  expended  in  useful 
articles,  and  in  ime  week  after  the  markets  of  the  country 
would  receive  such  an  impulse  as  would  at  once  sweep  away 
the  gloom  that  now  oppresses  it,  and  the  political,  moral,  an<l 
social  wellbeing  of  the  peo|)le  would  be  benefited  in  like 
proportion. 

But  frugality  here  would  ensure  great  saving  in  other  ways. 
Most  of  the  taxes  we  now  pay  as  poor's  and  police  rate^,  &C. 
would  be  saved,  and  the  amount  thus  saved  would  l»e  so  much 
added  to  the  purchasing  power  of  consumers.  Again,  all  that 
the  country  loses  through  illness,  incapacity,  accidents,  disease, 
and  premature  deaths  would  be  added  to  the  means  of  con- 
sumers. The  total  of  the  indirect  losses  which  result  frota 
drink  are  estimated  to  be  equal  to  the  direct  expenditure. 
Thib  would  give  Jiear  3O(),n0(>,U00/.  as  the  co.^t  of  the^e  drinks 
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to  the  country;  but,  making  allowances  for  what  goes  to  the 
revenue,  and  also  allowing  somethbig  for  moderate  drinking,  it 
Would  still  leave  a  sum  of  at  least  200,000,000/,  wasted — nay, 
worse  than  \N'ai5ted — ought  I  not  to  gay,  appropriated  to  the 
demoralisation  and  ruin  of  the  people  ? 

The  total  value  of  the  exports  from  the  United  Kingdom 
last  year  was  200,5 75,856 /.,  or  about  the  same  amount  as  our 
losses  through  diiuk,  after  making  allowance,  as  w<^  have  done, 
for  revenue,  &c.  Now,  supposing  uur  foreign  trade  increased 
50  per  cent.,  what  busy  murkctis  we  should  htive  I  and  if  it 
douhled  we  should  be  unable  tu  meet  it.  But  is  it  not  evident 
that  if  we  applied  our  money  properly  at  home  we  might  there- 
by double  it?  And  besides,  if  we  thus  appropriated  it  we  should 
escape  the  sad  moral  ruin  now  caused  by  di'unkenness. 

If  our  foreign  trade  should  again  increase  much — which, 
however,  considering  the  greater  comjietition  now  existing,  id 
somewhat  doubtful^ — we  may,  even  with  our  present  drinking, 
possibly  see  better  commercial  da)s  again  ;  but  what  a  inourn- 
ftil  reflection  it  is  that  a  Christian  country,  priding  itself  upon 
being  a  pattern  of  civilisation,  of  freedom  and  virtue,  should 
be  thus  dependent  upon  outside  commerce,  and  all  this  because 
it  applies  the  proceeds  of  it^s  industry  to  its  sensual  gratifica* 
tion  and  demoralisation  ;  and  when  anything  happens  to  lessen 
that  trade  we  ai*e  at  once  ttirowu  into  a  state  of  panic  and 
distress. 

Let  us  recapitulate  the  princi|>al  ways  in  which  the  drink- 
iBg  habits  of  tJie  nation  injure  trade. 

1st.  There  ia  the  diversion  of  the  money  directly  sf»ent  in 
drink.  Last  year  th b  reached  the  enormous  sum  of  1 4 7,000,000/, 
If  but  a  third  of  this  had  gone  into  the  generaJ  home  trade 
it  would  have  entirely  banished  the  present  stagnation  and 
placed  us  in  a  position  of  comfort  and  prosperity, 

2nd,  Our  drinking  customs  entail  upon  us  heavy  extra 
taxation  in  tlie  shape  of  poor's  and  police  rates.  Last  year 
this  taxation  amounted  to  over  15,000,000/.,  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  which  might  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  drinking;  and 
when  we  reflect  also  that  the  published  expenditure  is  only  a 
portion  of  tlie  cost  so  entiiiletl,  we  shall  have  some  idea  of  its 
weight.  If  this  amount  had  been  saved  it  would  liave  been  so 
much  added  to  the  purchasing  power  of  consumers,  and  to  that 
extent  would  have  benefited  trade. 

3rd.  To  manufacture  the  intoxicating  liquors  consumed 
last  year  we  destroyed  80^000,000  bushels  of  grain,  or  it& 
equivalent  in  produce*  All  this  needs  to  be  replaced  by  an 
import  of  grain  from  other  countiies.  Last  year  the  value  of 
the  food  imports  into  the  L^nited  Kingdom  reached  the  sum  of 
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78,977,000/.  If  we  destroyed  no  grain  the  niotiey  which  wc 
pay  other  countries  to  replace  it  would  be  available  for  home 
use,  and  wouM  thus  help  to  stimulate  trade, 

4th,  The  loss  of  labour  which  is  caused  by  the  idleness, 
pauperism,  crime,  lunacy,  &c*  engendered  by  drink  tendg 
seriously  to  injure  trade.  For,  in  the  first  place,  all  these  idlers 
need  to  be  supported  out  of  the  earnings  of  others?.  This  is 
partly,  but  nut  wholly,  ineliided  in  our  second  item.  Now,  to 
the  extent  that  others  are  taxed  to  support  the  idlers,  to  that 
extent  is  their  puiThasing  power  crippled  ;  but,  secondly,  if  the 
idlers  were  producing  wealth,  instead  of  being  supported  by 
others,  they  themselves  would  be  earning  an  income,  and  they 
would  become  valuable  customers  to  the  trade  of  the  coujitry. 

oth.  Heavy  taxation  ig  entailed  upon  the  community  owing 
to  the  losses  through  accidents,  disease,  physical  deterioration, 
and  premature  death.  All  these  charges  are  so  many  taxes 
upon  the  resources  of  the  people,  and  to  the  extent  which  they 
have  to  be  met  it  is  plain  that  they  must  cripple  the  resources 
of  the  i>eople  and  curtail  tlieir  purchasing  power. 

I  might  have  greatly  enlarged  u[iou  these  points,  and  also 
have  referred  to  other  ways  in  which  the  drinking  customs  in- 
jure trade,  but  these  %vill  suflfice.  If*  we  sum  up  the  total  b 
money  value  w^c  shall  find  it  will  amnnnt  to  about  double  the 
direct  cost,  or  over  290,OOU,OtK)/, ;  and,  after  making  the  libe- 
ral deductions  w^e  have  done,  it  would  still  leave  a  loss  of 
200,U00,000/.,  or  during  the  last  five  years  we  should  have 
saved  about  1,000,000,000^.,  a  sum  exceeding  our  entire  ex- 
ports for  the  last  four  years,  and  which  if  invested  in  our  home 
trade  would  have  ensured  a  demand  for  goods  such  as  has  never 
been  experienced. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  said  that  trade  is  bad  in  other  countries 
as  well  as  in  our  own,  and  that  thereibre  the  argument  we  havf 
advanced  loses  weight.  This  by  no  means  follows  ;  for,  in  the 
first  place,  there  is  no  nation  in  the  wtirld  that  has  such  rni 
amount  of  connncrcial  outside  help  as  ourselves  ;  for,  although 
only  a  population  of  33,000,000,  we  supply  over  one-fourth  of 
the  entire  foreign  commerce  of  the  world,  and  therefore  trade 
with  us  ought  to  be  better  than  with  other  nations. 

But  trade  in  most  countries  suffers  from  the  same  cause  as 
with  ourselves.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  America,  when* 
the  annual  drink  expenditure,  according  to  the  Congressional 
Recoi'd,  reaches  the  sum  of  f>ver  140,000,000/m  whilst  in  ex- 
travagance in  other  things  they  have  perhaps  outstripped  our- 
selves. Hence  the  terrible  and  tlie  prolonged  character  of  the 
commercial  depresaioo  which  has  prevaUed  in  tliat  country. 
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But,  again,  the  dulness  of  the  home  trade  in  this  country 
necessarily,  more  or  less,  affects  the  trade  of  other  countries ; 
for  it  will  be  manifest  that  the  goods  which,  with  a  good  home 
trade,  would  find  a  market  here,  in  the  absence  of  such  a  trade, 
have  to  be  sent  elsewhere.  To  get  rid  of  them  they  are 
shipped  off  to  foreign  markets,  and  hence  these  markets 
become  overstocked.  Now,  if  our  own  markets  were  brisk 
fewer  goods  would  be  .sent  abroad,  these  markets  would  be 
relieved,  and  trade  would  be  thus  benefited  both  at  home  and 
abroad. 

As  we  have  shown,  the  expenditure  upon  intoxicating 
liquors  in  the  United  Kingdom  last  year  was  147,000,000/., 
and  in  the  United  States  it  is  about  140,000,000/.  annually, 
making  together  a  total  drink  expenditure  of  287,000,000/. 
annually.  As  has  been  said,  the  indirect  cost  and  losses  re- 
sulting from  habits  of  drinking  are  equal  to  the  direct  cost ; 
this  would  give  a  total  of  over  570,000,000/.  annually  as  lost  to 
the  two  countries  through  drinking.  If  we  knock  100,000 ,000/» 
off  from  this  amount  it  will  still  leave  a  sum  of  470,000,000/. 
as  being  the  direct  and  indirect  cost  of  the  drinking  habits  to 
the  two  countries  named :  or,  taking  the  last  seven  years,  it 
would  exceed  3,000,000,000/.  Compared  to  this  amount, 
losses  on  railways,  &c.,  are  but  a  mere  fleabite.  No  wonder 
that  trade  should  be  depressed.  The  marvel  is  that  the  de-< 
pression  has  been  so  long  delayed.  But  the  enormous  foreign 
trade  we  have  had  has  propped  it  up  ;  and  now  that  this  is 
diminishing  somewhat  we  find  ourselves  rapidly  falling  into 
distress. 

The  student  of  j)olitical  economy  will  sometimes  have  been 
perplexed  to  reconcile  the  doctrine  that  trade  is  injured  by 
diminished  production  with  the  fact  that  the  country  is  bur- 
dened with  unsaleable  goods.  Hence  the  cry  is,  *  We  want 
Bhort  time — we  are  killed  by  over-production.'  How  happens 
this? 

If  it  were  seen  that  along  with  these  heavy  stocks  of  goods 
the  needs  of  the  country  were  all  satisfied,  then  the  want  of 
demand  and  the  heavy  stocks  would  be  explainable.  But  the 
fact  is  that,  whilst  stocks  of  manufactured  goods  are  so  heavy,  a 

f'eat  proportion  of  our  population  are  in  a  state  of  destitution, 
he  stocks  which  cram  the  warehouses  of  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers are  wanted  in  the  homes  and  upon  the  backs  of  the 
people.  How  is  it  that  they  have  not  found  their  way  there  ? 
For  the  simple  reason  that  the  money  which  should  have  pro- 
cured them  has  gone  into  the  till  of  the  publican,  and  to  pay 
the  taxes  and  repair  mischiefs  caused  by  drinking.     Let  the 
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1 1  rink  cost,  instead  of  being  applied  as  it  is  at  present,  ue  ap- 
propriated to  the  purchase  of  goods,  and  the  whole  of  the 
present  stagnation  would  vanish  as  if  by  magic,  and  comfort 
nnd  prosperitj  would  everywhere  prevail  Here  is  the  expla- 
nation of  the  whole  matter,  and  there  is  none  other. 

'  Butj'  perhaps  the  objection  may  be  raised,  '  where  is  the 
line  of  expenditure  to  be  drawn?'  The  answer  to  this  is,  at 
the  point  where  value  of  use  ceases  to  be  received  for  vahe 
paid.  But  who  is  to  determine  this  point?  Does  it  nut 
vary  according  to  the  different  views  taken  as  to  what  is  use- 
ful ?  it  doesj  and  there  cannot  be  a  hard  and  fast  line  drawQi 
nor  IS  it  needful ;  for,  first,  there  is  such  an  overwhelming  pro- 
portion upon  which  all  are  agreed*  that  the  question  need 
hardly  be  discussed;  and,  second ,  there  is  such  a  large  raai^n 
to  operate  u]>ou  that  nicety  need  not  be  enforced. 

During  the  last  few  weeks  the  country  has  been  deeplf 
concerned  as  to  the  prospects  of  the  harvest.  The  weather, 
especially  in  the  North,  during  the  whole  of  August  was  un- 
interruptedly wet,  and  gloomy  have  been  the  forebodings  which 
tliis  has  Induced.  When  our  grain  is  spoiling  in  the  fields  wc 
see  and  deplore  the  thing;  but  is  it  not  far  worse  to  take  the 
food  of  the  people  and  destroy  it  by  converting  it  into  a  per- 
nicious liquor  ?  The  Economist  of  August  1 1  estimated  that 
the  extra  cost  we  should  have  to  pay  for  our  grain  owing  to 
tlie  mischief  caused  by  bad  weather  would  be  under5,000,0<X>/., 
but  we  shall  have  to  pay  30,000,000/.  extra  in  consequence  <)f 
the  destruction  of  grain  used  in  the  manufacture  of  drink.  If 
the  first  one  be  serious,  the  second  must  be  truly  calamitous. 

In  tliis  Paper  wc  have  sought  briefly  to  indicate  the  true 
cause  of  our  present  commercial  difficulties.  The  ques^tion  is 
one  of  facts,  and  the  deduction  therefrom  of  their  legitimate 
conclusions.  Unless  the  facts  can  be  disproven,  or  their  ap- 
plication shown  to  be  incorrect,  the  entire  case  is  overwhelm- 
ingly demonstrated.  But  even  if  the  entire  view  which  \b 
taken  by  the  writer  be  not  adopted  there  will  yet  be  sufficient 
fact  and  argument  remaining  t^o  jjrovc  beyond  cavil  that  the 
drinking  habits  of  our  country  arc  incomparably  the  greatest 
cause  of  the  stagnation  in  trade  which  now  univerdally  pre- 
vails. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr.  Stephen  Mason  (Glasgow)  said  both  Papers  were  creditable 
prodiictioiM,  very  ably  reatioLietL  From  the  writers*  point  of  view  be 
thought  that  the  cau^id  of  the  depression  of  trade  had,  to  a  certais 
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been  made  out.     fie  admitted  at  once»  and  believed  that  the 
iidience  and  persona  outside  would  come  to  the  conclusiofi,  that  the 
drinking  habits  of  the  people  had  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the 
depreasion   of   trade   through    whioh  we  were  now  pasping.     It   was 
apparent  that  botli  the  writers  ol'  the  Papers  had  taken  the  view  that  it 
iKita  chieHj  due  to  the  extravagance  and  wa^te  produced  by  the  con* 
eumptiou  of  intoxicanta  in  the  couBti*y,     He  did  not,  however,  go  quite 
BO  far.     God  forbid  that  he  should  for  a  moment  maintain  that  those 
drinking  habits  were  not  by  all  means  to  be  reduced ;  but^  at  th<^  same 
time,  it  was  proper  and  right,  In  reviewing  the  depression  of  tirade  *  all 
over  the  world/  to  take  a  wider  sweep  than  simply  with  regard  to 
tlie  habits  of  our  people  in  connection  therewith.     There  could  be  no 
question  about  its  existence  at  present  in  the  world — although  He  would 
not  say  *all  over  the  world,*  because  Frauce  was  not  suffering  so  much, 
notwithstanding  the  late  war  between  that  country  and  Germany.    The 
depression  of  trade  in  the  United  States  of  America  and  in  Germany 
cc^uld  be  easily  enough  explained  apart  from  the  particular  view  which 
the  writers  of  the  Papers  had  brought  forward.     He  was  t|uite   of 
opinion  that  tlie  depression  in   tliia  country  wtia  also  to  a  very  great 
extent  due  to  other  causes — to  causes  in  operation  which  it  would  be 
well  for  the  members  of  the  Social  Science  Association  to  consider. 
Tlie  statistics  brought  forwaj'd  in  regard  to  the  trade  and  commerce  of 
the  country  threw   a   considerable  amount  of  light  upon  the  question 
of  depression*     He  had  taken  a  few  facts  from  the  statistical  abstract  of 
tlje  trade  of  this  country  in  connection  with  the  various  countries  with 
which  our  foreign  trade  was  carried  on.     From  that  abstract  ho  found 
that  our  export  trade   bad  to  a  very  great  extent  fallen  oiF  in  con- 
nection with   two   countries  in  particular.     The  trade  between  this 
country  and  the  United  States  of  America  had  fallen  off  enormously, 
MB  also  had  the  trade  between  this  country  and  Gennany.     Our  gross 
exports  in  1872  amounted  to  314,<XM),0007.,  and  our  imports  in  that  year 
to  350,000,000/.  In  1876  our  exports  had  fallen  to  25(^,000,001)/.,  while 
our  imports  had  stili  gone  on  increasing  to  37o>000,000/,     It  would  be 
interesting  to  go  into  tlie  detjiils,  to  show  how  the  falling  off  was  made 
up.    Suffice  it  to  aay  that  our  cotton  exports  had  fallen  off  10,000,000/. 
sterling,  steel  and  iron  15,000,000/.,  and  wool  and  worsted  l(;,000,nuO/. 
With  regard  to  the  excess  of  our  imports  over  otu- ex|>orts,  which  ]>uzzled 
xoany  people,  it  was  dear  that  if  we  could  always  import  more  than  we 
ex|X)rted,  witliout  the  exchm^iges  being  turned  against  \m^  the  balance 
tnjght  fairly  enough  be  put  down  as  profit    In  the  last  twenty  years  our 
imports  had  exceeded  the  exports  by  100,000,000/.    But  tlie  falling  off 
of  our  export  trade  while  our  import  trade  was  increasing  could  not  go 
on  for  ever ;  and  there  must  be  some  reason  for  our  exports  tailing  off  to 
such  an  extent.     It  was  a  question  which  well  deserved  the  attention 
of  the  Social  Science  Congress  and  of  everyone  who  was  ijitere^ted  in 
the  prosperity  of  this  country — vi2.,  the  question  what  was  the  cauae 
of  this  liLrge  decrease  during  the  last  four  or  five  years;  how  it  was 
that  certimi  other  countries  were  beooming  more  formidable  rivals  than 
they  were  in  the  p;ist — whether  by  education,  akillul  manipalation,  or 
«aberwise;  and   whether  we   could   possibly  take  advant^e   of   the 
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sittiation  to  keep  ourselves  in  the  front  rank.  As  to  the  cause  of  the 
depression  of  trade  ia  Germany  and  America,  we  knew  very  well  tbut 
the  large  expenditure  of  capital!  on  railways  in  the  United  States  led  to 
great  extravagance  there,  wLilst  their  protective  tariffs  sliut  out  our 
gofids  from  America.  Tliat  seemed  t*3  explain  in  a  great  measure  the* 
tailing  off  in  our  export  trade  to  the  United  Statei*.  It  was  really » 
disgiace  lor  tlie  American  nation  to  put  on  audi  duties,  taxing  the 
consumer  for  the  benefit  of  tiie  few,  stningling  their  own  commerce, 
injuring  many  people  there,  and  injuring  the  trade  and  commerce  of 
Great  Britain-  It  was  instructive,  in  looking  at  the  statistics,  to 
observe  that  in  1876,  while  our  exix)rts  to  America  amounted  to 
20,000,000/,,  we  imported  of  the  produce  of  that  country  no  le»s  thao 
76,0UU,000/.  wcrth.  In  187'2j  while  our  exports  to  the  United  Staleaof 
Ana  erica  amoimted  to  16,000,000/.,  our  imports  from  the  United  Stutes 
were  54,000^000/.  Here,  tlien,  was  an  explanation  of  a  large  amouni 
of  the  falling  off  in  our  foreign  trade,  afi  26,000,000/.  of  it  might  be 
laid  at  the  door  of  the  United  States  of  America  alone.  Turning  to  ihe 
facts  in  connection  with  Germany,  we  there  saw  a  similar  state  of  thing*, 
though  not  to  the  same  extent.  One  of  the  causes  of  the  Gennm 
Jidliiig  art'  had  been  the  extravagance  and  speculation  which  ensiwH 
th«re  on  the  payment  of  the  war  indenmity  by  France.  In  1872  m 
ex]x»rted  to  Germany  43,000,000^,  and  imported  from  it  19,000,000/.; 
while  in  1876  we  exported  to  Germany  20jO00,OOO  millions,  ajwl 
iBi ported  21,000j000*  The  cases  ol  America  and  Germany  togellnjr 
accounted  for  7t)  i>er  cent,  of  the  whole  of  the  falling  off  in  our  tbrejgti 
export  trade.  Taking  the  case  of  France  as  compared  with  the  United 
Statt^s  of  America,  we  had  a  grand  iUiiBtration  of  the  advantages  cf 
acting  on  tlie  principles  of  free  trade.  France,  applying  heraelf  aft<n* 
the  ivar  to  industry  and  frugality,  had  risen  like  tlie  phoenix  troio  iti 
asheB  and  become  one  of  the  leading  manufacturing  nations  of  th^ 
world,  achievmg  a  success  in  the  race  of  commerce  from  which  tbe 
United  States  might  well  take  an  example.  Looking  at  our  trade  with 
France,  from  a  period  prior  to  the  Commercial  Treaty  of  1«C0»  w# 
found  that  our  exports  to  that  country  in  1855  were  only  10,000,00(1/, 
and  our  imports  9,000,000/. ;  whereas  in  187(5  our  exports  were 
29,000,000/.  and  our  imports  45,000,000/.  Our  trade  had  quadrupled, 
and  that  was  a  great  encouragement  to  France  to  go  on  in  the  path  of 
free  trade,  and  which  it  was  to  be  hoped  she  would  be  enabled  to  pursue, 
notwith standing  the  revolutions  she  was  experiencing.  It  w^as  at  onfe 
a  marvellous  iltuatration  of  the  benefit  of  free  trade  and  the  advantngc 
of  indiLstry  and  frugality.  Our  commerce  and  trade  were  the  chid* 
pillars  of  our  strength.  Three -fourths  oi  our  people  were  more  or  lefi* 
dependent  upon  rhem  ;  and  it  became  the  Social  fNiience  Congress  iio<i 
everyone  who  desired  to  promote  industry  and  maintain  the  supremiicy 
of  Great  Britain  to  give  special  attention  to  thtse  quewtiom?.  Did  tb** 
Government  of  this  coimiry  give  sutBcient  attention  to  the^e  quesiioan* 
We  luid  no  Minister  of  Commerce.  We  had  Secretaires  of  War  nod 
Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  We  spent  Bomething  hke  30,000,1  »00/.  a  year 
merely  in  being  prepared  for  war,  and  27,OO0,0(U)/.  a  vear  for  p4st 
ware  ;  and  he  should  like  to  know  how  much  we  spent  tor  the  promotipw 
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kde  and  commerce,  on  which  nearly  ihree-fbitrtbB  of  our  people 
dfr'pended.  He  would  suggest  tliat  tlie  Social  Science  Congresi*  might 
very  well  take  up  the  question  whether  a  Minister  of  Commerce  sliould 
not  be  appointed  in  conuection  with  the  British  Govemmenc,  and  tiiat 
without  delay.  To  his  mind  the  country — the  constituencies,  the 
eJectorSf  the  members  of  Parliament — ^were  not  sufficiently  alive  to 
this  question.  He  had  kid  the  curiosity  that  morning  to  look  at  the 
ociQipo«dtion  of  the  House  of  Comrnoug,  and  found  that  we  had  250 
memhera  representing  what  might  be  called  the  fighting  interests  of 
the  country,  wherea«,  representing  trade,  we  had  only  the  compara- 
tively small  number  of  122*  Now,  if  the  country  was  to  go  forward 
and  maintain  its  position  we  must  devote  much  more  of  our  time  and 
attention  to  thoae  questions  which  affected  so  much  the  welfare  and 
happiness  of  the  people.  Thanking  Mr.  Beggs  and  Mr.  Hoyle  for  their 
Papers,  and  endorsing  generally  the  views  which  they  set  forth,  Mr. 
Maaon  concluded  by  expressing  hia  belief  that  if  those  views  were 
carried  out  with  reganl  to  the  drinking  habits  of  the  people,  we  should 
get  rid  to  a  very  grimt  e-xtent  of  the  existing  depression  of  tmde^  but 
that,  af?  those  drinking  habits  could  not  be  stopped  tvffliand,  we  must 
meanwhiie  rake  a  wider  view  of  the  question*  Looking  at  the 
queatioD  broadly,  and  taking  all  the  causes  into  consideration,  he 
did  not  doubt  that  the  depresaion  of  trade  would  soon  cease,  and  Great 
Britaiu  would  continue  to  maintain  the  supremacy  &he  had  held  in  the 

Mr.  J.  H.  Rapes  (Manchester)  thought  the  qu^tion  under  discussion 
woe  (jxceedingly  appropriate  at  the  present  time,  and  thanked  the 
Caimcy  ot  the  Association  for  having  fixed  it  amongst  the  special  sub- 
jectB.     He  had  been  greatly  struck  with  the  similarity  of  the  ideas 

pjxpreased  by  the  authors  of  the  two  Papers,  and  had  no  hesitation 

that  the  propositions  which  they  contained  were  generally  in- 

'^tfmtrovertible.  The  Paj)er8j  however,  whijtit  to  some  extent  intlicating 
tlie  causes  of  the  depre4»sion  of  ti-adet  »till  more  clearly  pointed  out  how 
to  renaove  that  depression,  and  thiy  wii\ild  have  been  much  lietter  en- 
titled *  Some  means  by  which  the  dtqjresdion  of  trade  might  be  relieved/ 
A»  Mr.  Mason  had  «hown^  one  cause  of  the  depression  in  this  country 
waa  undoubtedly  the  diminished  demand  for  our  goods  from  foreign 
countries.  The  falUni^  off  in  that  respect  did  not  amount  to  a  very 
large  «um,  but  bore  upon  the  general  question  as  to  whether  we  were 
richer  or  poorer  by  sending  out  our  goods  to  other  nations.  It  was  the 
flares  in  regard  to  the  consumption  of  intoxicating  liquors  that  stag* 
gered  ua,  Mr.  Ma^m  had  talked  of  miilions,  but  when  we  came  to  in- 
ttwdcating  liquors  we  spoke  of  hundreds  of  millions  with  perfect  eaae. 
If  we  could  grapple  with  that  evil  and  strike  100  off  the  Ho  millions 
spent  on  drink  we  should  soon  put  an  end  to  the  depression  of  trade. 
We  re<iuired  to  develop  rhrillj  and  in  doing  that  we  were  developing 
all  the  other  goi>d  things  alongside  of  it.  How  was  it  to  be  done  ? 
He  remembered  that  at  the  Social  Science  Congress  in  f.ondon,  some 
year^  ago,  Mrs.  Bavley  read  a  Paper  which  showed  what  could  be  done 
to  hdp  trade  in  this  way — that  the  moral  and  temperance  labours  in 
die  region  of  the  Kensington  Potteries,  as  they  were  called,  restilted  iii 
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a  positive  change  of  the  current  of  12,000^,  a  year  from  the  gin-shopa 
into  the  hands  of  the  hakers  and  grocers,  the  drapers,  furniture  shop, 
tailors^  and  shoemakers.  They  taught  the  workinjr  men  the  best  tiiuf 
to  stop  drinking  waa  before  storting*  Efforts  had  been  made  to  nuke 
the  working  men  see  that,  and  they  had  not  been  altogether  witbont 
success.  By  that  means  and  a  widespread  development  of  thiift 
throufjhout  the  oouotry  we  should  soon  bring  depression  of  trade  to 
an  end.  He  did  not  know  in  what  way  the  Section  could  aid  lb« 
matter,  but  he  should  like  the  General  Council  of  the  Association  to  do 
something  afi  the  result  of  the  discussion^  and  would  suggest  that  ik 
Seetion  should  declare,  *  That  the  present  depressed  condition  of  trdf 
has  fully  justified  tlie  Council  in  fixing  that  as  a  special  subject  for  dii- 
cnssion/  and  ask  the  Council  to  express  an  opinion,  *  That  a  geneml 
improvement  in  habits  of  sobriety  would  tend  to  an  improvement  of 
legitimate  trade/  requesting  the  Coimcil  at  the  same  time  to  take  atepa 
to  support  any  attempt  made  to  promote  such  a  change.  He  thotight 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  justified  the  Section  and  the  Council  in 
coming  lo  some  formal  expression  of  opinion  upon  the  subject.  We 
had  had  no  such  depression  of  trade  for  many  years — no  such  sefera 
general  depression,  with  such  a  want  of  elasticity  and  confidence.  Be 
did  not  despair  of  the  nation  yet ;  but  he  believed  that  to  secure  MV 
permanent  improvement  something  must  he  done  in  the  directiofi  he 
had  indicated—by  the  development  of  habite  of  sobriety  and  tiirift 
among  the  people.  He  had  been  to  America,  and  was  struck  widi  tli* 
difference  in  the  condition  of  the  people  in  places  where  habits  of 
sobriety  were  cultivated  and  in  places  where  they  were  not.  He  re- 
ferred more  especially  to  the  State  of  Maine,  where  one  might  w»l^ 
through  many  thousands  of  population  without  encountering  a  angi* 
grog-shop.  The  people  in  the  State  of  Maine  managed  to  live  withoiit 
the  sale  of  intoxicating  drink^  and  the  superior  steadineas  of  the  work- 
ing men  enabled  them  to  push  their  trade,  and  to  supply  goods  to 
some  of  our  customers,  because  they  could  do  so  raucli  more  chespl/ 
than  others.  Many  working  men  were  not  at  work  on  Motidsv 
tlirotigh  their  drinking  habits;  and  now  we  were  importing  articltsa  f»f 
manufacture — actually  importing  iximiture  fi-om  America  to  Glasgow— 
which  we  could  get  more  cheaply  from  places  where  the  workmen 
were  more  capable  and  of  steadier  habits. 

Mr.  James  Mellor  (Liverpool)  said  that  while  no  one  eoulii  de- 
plore the  existence  of  habits  of  intemperance  more  tlian  he  did,  jetb* 
did  not  see  that  this  was  a  trade  question,  and  suggested  whether  it 
did  not  rather  belong  to  tlie  Department  of  Health.  Tlie  mlllioii*  w 
money  spent  on  drink  every  year  were  not  wasted,  the  money  b«fl? 
still  in  the  country.  Injury  was  done  to  the  bodies  and  brains  of  thoae 
who  iL^d  the  drink,  but  trade  was  not  injured*  Had  ive  not  good  tr>d* 
four  or  five  yetirs  ago  ?  And  had  we  not  also  the  drinking  habits  of 
the  people  ?  The  two  Papers  which  had  been  read  were  not  tmde  ^'^} 
temprance  Papt-rs.  No  doubt  people  did  not  always  spend  tln^r 
money  as  they  should  do,  and  various  trades — ^such  as  the  cottoo  tfadf 
— might  be  very  much  benefited  if  people  spent  more  of  thetr  moc^? 
in  a  better  way ;  but  this  temperance  question  ought  not  to  be  uo^^ 
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up  witli  that  of  good  or  bad  crade,  and  ought  to  be  left  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health. 

Mr.  William  Hoyle  (Bury),  the  writer  of  the  second  Paper,  reply- 
ing on  the  discussioQ^  took  exception  to  the  remark  of  the  hist  upenJcer^ 
that  the  money  spent  on  drink  waa  not  wasted,  being  etill  in  the 
country,  and  proposed  to  test  the  soundness  of  that  view  by  an  ilius* 
tration-  Suppose  he  went  and  purchased  a  sack  of  flour  and  threw 
it  into  the  sea,  the  money  being  stiU  in  the  country.  The  money  was 
in  the  country,  btit  before  he  threw  the  flour  inf^  the  sea  the 
conntry  had  the  money  and  the  sack  of  flour  besides.  But  sup- 
po^  that  before  Uirowing  it  into  the  sea  he  took  the  grain  to  one 
of  the  distilleries  and  destroyed  it  in  that  way,  and  the  drink  which 
was  the  result  went  to  demoralise  the  people  and  produce  poyerty  and 
misery.  Then  not  only  was  the  money  wasted  and  the  corn  wasted, 
but  taxes  were  imposed,  disease  was  engendered,  and  much  mischief 
done.  The  question  belonged  to  the  Health  Section,  no  doubt,  but  it 
belonged  also  to  every  other  Section.  He  wished  also  to  point  out  the 
Ikllaey  of  Mr.  Mason's  figures— not  of  his  argument,  which  he  could 
nndtersrand  and  endorse.  Mr.  Mason  said  our  exports  had  decrt^ased, 
but  that  statement  required  some  qualification.  He  (Mr.  Hoyle)  had 
before  him  the  actual  returns  of  the  Board  of  Trade ;  and  taking  the 
cotton  trade  in  1872,  the  period  which  had  been  referred  to  when  we 
had  such  an  enormous  trade,  ho  found  that  the  export  of  cotton  goods 
then  iunounted  to  3^537  million  yards,  while  in  1876,  the  other  period 
Mr.  Mason  look,  it  amounted  to  3,6  G8  million  yards — -being  an  increase 
^f  about  130  million  yards,  or  nearly  4  per  cent.  But  there  waa  a 
great  difierenct^  in  the  value  of  the  cotton  goods  exported  at  these  two 
periods,  and  while  we  exported  more  in  the  latter  we  got  less  for  it 
relatively.  Taking  the  five  years  ending  1861,  he  found  that  our 
whole  consumption  of  cotton  for  that  period  amoimted  to  833^000,000f*| 
mud  for  the  five  years  ending  1876  to  81)5,000,000/. — this  with  a  popu- 
lation increased  to  the  extent  of  three  millioas,  and  with  increased 
w&gee*  Then  the  last  speaker  aaid  we  had  the  drinking  habits  before. 
We  had,  but  not  to  the  same  extant  aa  now.  For  the  ^yg  years  end- 
ing 1861  the  drinking  bill  amounted  to  about  450,000,000/.  sterling; 
and  for  the  ^v^  years  ending  1H76  to  730,000,000/.,  or  740,000,000/. 
There  has  not  been  much  alteration  in  the  duty.  But  the  main  point 
he  wanted  to  illustrate  in  relation  to  Mr.  Main's  remarks  was  this, 
that  because  we  had  exported  less  value  it  did  not  follow  that  we 
bad  exported  fewer  goods.  MTe  had  exported  more  goods  in  quaatiiy, 
although  S4»  much  leaa  in  value.  As  to  the  number  o?  persons  em- 
ployed in  the  liquor  traffic,  he  believed  the  statement  in  Mr.  Beggs' 
Paper  of  a  million  and  a  half  was  inaccurate.  After  careful  investiga- 
tion he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  were  not  more  than 
450,000  so  employed.  In  fact,  he  believed  that,  strictly  speaking,  not 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  persons  were  actually  employed  in 
the  liquor  traffic ;  tlie  others  were  servants,  &c.  in  hotels,  which  would 
be  wanted  whatever  became  of  the  liquor  traffic. 

Mr.  F.  G.  P.  Neisok  (Hon.  Secretary  to  the  Department)  suggested 
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whether  Mr.   Beggs*  figures  did  not  include  servaata  and  ©there  rat 
BtricLly  employed  in  the  traffic. 

Mr.  Melloh  thought  that  calculating  on  ?uch  a  baab  invalidated 
the  figiire8« 

The  ChxVIIOIAN  (Sir  Antonio  Brady),  in  mimming  up,  ohserved  tint 
there  had  been  brought  before  the  Section  some  Tery  startling  facti^ 
well  deaerving  of  serioua  t^onsideration*  One  had  reference  tc»  the  con 
of  non-productive  employ  meat.  The  employment  of  12,000,0(X>of 
people  in  the  war  e8tablislitiieat«  of  Europe  must  take  away  from  the 
productive  industries  of  the  world  much  money  that  might  be  other- 
wi&e  more  profitably  employed  and  produce  great  results,  tenditff 
greatly  to  remove  tliat  depression  of  trade  which  we  all  so  much  de- 
plore, and  to  restore  trade  to  prcisperity.  Among  the  sugge^ons  which 
had  been  made  in  the  course  of  the  discussion  he  thought  one  of  the 
most  important  was  tliat  we  had  no  Minister  oi'  Cooimeroe.  Ab  \ml 
been  remarked,  we  had  our  War  Ministers,  and  unfortunately,  in  djf 
present  state  of  the  world,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  we  should 
take  measures  for  self-defence  and  tlie  protection  of  our  interests;  but 
it  was  to  be  hoped  that  a  better  feeling  would  yet  come  to  prevail 
among  the  nations  of  the  world,  and  tliat  in  future  years  we  might  act 
have  to  deplore  so  great  a  waste  in  non-productive  induittries  and  euch 
great  waste  of  war.  He  supposed  there  never  was  a  time  when  waff 
were  so  destructive  as  they  were  now.  They  were  also  becoming  very 
costly,  and,  if  only  on  that  account,  it  would  be  well  tor  foreign  nations 
jiB  well  as  for  our  own  to  think  twice  before  engaging  iu  them.  Thev 
produced  great  ftufferiiig,  and  tended  to  the  demoralisation  of  the  wodil 
in  a  way  that  was  perfectly  hideous  to  contemplate.  Important  figijT«& 
had  been  brought  forward  in  the  Papers  and  in  the  discussion  as  bmr- 
ing  on  the  question  immediately  before  the  Section.  Some  of  them 
were  in  dispute,  but  lie  was  v*jry  much  obliged  U*  Mr.  Mason  for  the 
interesting  Btatistics  which  he  produced  and  for  the  very  clear  way  in 
which  he  showed  the  impolicy  of  the  course  pursued  by  some  other 
Darions  in  regard  to  trade ;  and  he  was  especiaUy  deUghted  with  what 
Mr,  ilason  said  in  regard  to  America.  He  (Sir  Antonio  Brady)  had 
himself  been  three  times  there  diu-ing  the  lant  few  years,  and  he  en- 
tirely  endorsed  what  had  been  said  both  by  Mr.  Mason  and  by  Mr. 
Raper.  The  coat  of  production  in  iron,  cotton,  and  other  manutacture* 
in  this  country  had  become  perfectly  appfilling,  and  what  with  the  pro- 
tective tariifsin  America  om-  trade  with  that  country  had  been  reduce<! 
almost  to  nothing.  The  great  cost  of  production  here  had  stimukted 
enteqirise  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  where  large  inyestmenfta 
had  been  matie  and  larg»-  returns  had  been  realised.  Railroads  had 
been  made  to  the  coal  and  iron  countries;  tliere  were  tens  of  thouandfi 
of  acri^s  of  coal  lands  there  with  the  seams  above  water  level  and  where 
mining  could  be  carried  on  through  the  hills,  from  daylight  to  daylight, 
without  the  dangers  and  expense  which  attended  the  enterprise  here ; 
and  he  advised  those  who  took  part  in  strikes  not  to  strike  too  often. 
lest  they  jthoidd  so  raise  the  cost  of  production  as  to  drive  capital  and 
trade  el^^ewhere,  and  m  find  themselves  in  the  end  worse  off  than  thev 
were  before.  With  regard  to  the  present  depression  in  trade,  be  thought 
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tliAt  some  of  tLe  symptoms  of  die  times  were  ho]>ehil»  and  trusted  the 
discMi3>ion  of  the  subject  would  have  a  beneficial  effect,  and  that  we 
should  see  the  good  time  all  were  so  anxious  Ibr  come  before  very 
long.  lie  believed  implicitly  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  race ;  but  if  we  would 
beat  OUT  neighbours  in  the  competition  of  free  trade  it  must  be  bj  the 
emf)Ioyment  of  greater  skill  and  Uiete^  and  there  was  therefore  need  for 
better  technical  education,  so  as  to  place  our  artiBans  on  a  better  fool- 
ing with  tJjeir  foreign  rivals.  Improvident  habits  now  imforttmately 
Ijrevailod  largely  amongst  our  working  j>opulation,  and  we  must  edu- 
ble  them  to  higher  aims — teaching  them  better  morality,  as  well  as 
■mier  Bkill  and  dexterity  in  workmanship ;  and  in  that  way  we  Rhould, 
»-Mieved«  be  able  to  sustain  any  uraount  of  competition  with  the 
b^Kt  of  our  rivals  in  trade,  and  Rtill  hold  our  own  in  the  markets  of  the 
world. 

Mr,  Neison  stated  that  he  would  mention  the  subject  of  Mr. 
llaper^s  projio^d  resolution  to  the  Councilf  with  a  view  to  consulting 
tfaem  as  to  the  propriety  of  taking  any  formal  action  in  the  matter. 


Aberdeenshire    Afiricultttre — PaH    and    Present 
By  William  Ai^exandek, 

speaking  of  the  agriculture  of  Aberdeenshire  as  at  pre- 
sent developed,  I  may  be  permitted  to  claim  for  it  a  front 
rank  position  in,  at  leasts  one  department—  that  of  breeding 
and  fattening  live  st^xjk.  And  in  other  respects,  if*  we  kee]) 
in  view  comparative  disadvantages  in  the  matters  of  soil  and 
climate^  the  northern  farmer,  ajs  locally  represented,  wiil  be 
found  to  stand  second  to  few  of  his  class  elsewhere.  If,  on 
tlie  otlier  hand,  the  past  of  our  local  agriculture  is  inquired 
into,  it  will  be  found  that  it  was  not  only  poor  absolutely  but 
inferior  even  as  compared  with  the  agriculture  of  counties  with 
which  it  need  now  fear  no  comparison.  This  remark  applies  to 
the  state  of  things  during  the  whole  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
well  as  before  -,  and  in  a  modified  degree  to  the  first  quarter 
the  nineteenth  century.  At  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century  there  was  simply  enough  grain  grown  in  Aberdeenshire 
in  an  ordinary  season  to  feed  the  inhabitantvS.  A  deficient 
harvest  meant  local  suffering  from  famine.  When  the  eigh- 
teenth century  was  near  its  close  we  have  it  on  record  that 
matters  were  exactly  similar.  The  exports  of  grain  from  the 
county  were,  as  near  as  might  be,  balanced  by  the  imports,  and 
&  deficient  harvest  in  1782  gave  rise  to  very  grievous  suffering 
from  want  of  food.  The  first  stirrings  of  agricultural  improve* 
ment  in  Scotland  were  felt  about   1723,  when  a  *  Society  of 
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Improvers  id  Acrriculture '  was  formed,  of  which  some  of  tiie 
geutleiiien  pruprietors  in  thp  coimtj  became  members.     At 
that  date  there  were  no   roads   passable  by  wheeled  vehicles, 
and  till  well  thruogh  the  century  loads  ot  all   kinds  were  con- 
veyed on  horses'  backs.     The  leading  proprietors^  with  credit- 
able intelligence  and  energy,  sought  to  form  better  roads  and 
to  foster  improved   methods  of  fanning,  particularly   by  the 
cultivation   of  the  turnip,  introduced  from  Norfolk  about  the 
middle  of  the  century.      They  also   gave   marked  attention  u> 
the  planting  of  timber  trees.      But  the  tenant  cultivators*  were 
slow  to  move*     They  believed  in  following  the  practice  of  their 
forefathers,  which,  in  the  matter  of  cropping  the  land,  consisted 
substantially  in  growing  grain   crops  continuously  so   long  as 
the  land   ^vnuld  yield   any  thing  tliat  could   be  reaped  to  feed 
their  families.     The  (mttle  picked  up  such  livelihood  as  they 
could  fnnn  the  natural  grasses  during  summer,  and  during  the 
long  winter  maintained  a  Btarved  existence  on  little  else  than 
oat  straw  and  water.     And  it  is  Avorthy  of  remark  that  at  the 
time  spoken  of,  the  native  cattle  in  the  now  famous  cattle- 
rearing   county   of    Aberdeen   were  su  puny— so  stunted   m 
growth — that  oxen  for  use  in  the  cumbrous  teams   that  drew 
the  clumsy  wooden  ploughs  were  ordinarily  imported  from  die 
Lothians  or  Fii'eshire,     The   marketable  produce  of  the  land, 
alike  in  corn  aud  cattle,  was  limited  in  quantity  and   inferior 
in  quality ;  and  until  well  on  to  the   close  of  last  century  the 
smaller   farmers    did    not  reckon  upon  that  produce    fully  to 
meet  their  rents.     The  results  of  the  industry  of  their  families 
in  spinning  yarns  and   knitting   stockin^.s    fur  the   Aberdeen 
merchants,  who   exported  such  material  largely  to  the  Low 
Countries,  was  not  seldom  their  main  jreliance,  indeed.     For 
the  last  forty  yearn  of  the  eighteenth  century  a  traffic  in  carry- 
ing cattle  from  Scotland  to  England  Inid  been  growing  ;  and 
the  Aberdeenshire  farmers  of  the  time  began  to  participate  in 
the  business  in  increasing  measure.     For  lack  of  other  melius 
of  conveyance,  the  cattle  were  '  droved  *  on  foot  all  the  way, 
occupying  a  good  many  days  on  their  journey  ;  and  being  lean 
tliey  had  to  be  fattened  on  the  suuthern  pastures  before  going 
to  the  shambles.      Up  to  this  time  and  for  a  good  many  years 
after,  the  idea  of  fully  fattening  his  cattle  before  putting  them 
to  market,  a&  has  now  become  the  universal  rule,  had  not  so 
much  as  entered  the  mind  of  the  ordinary  Aberdeenshire  faf- 
The  old  order  of  things  had  however  been  gradually 
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superseded.  The  cultivation  of  turnijis  and  sown  grasses  had 
in  the  main  secured  a  regular  rotation  of  cro}»s,  and  the 
fiupply  of  food  to  stock  both  in  summer  and  winter  being  uu- 
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proved  in  quantity  and  quality,  while  the  condition  of  the 
arable  lands  was  ameliorated,  the  possibility  of  progress  became 
tnanifest. 

The  total  ereaof  the  county  a^  given  in  the  Board  of  Trade 
returns  for  1876  is  1/260,623  acres.  In  ISIO  Dr.  Skene  Keith, 
who  prepared  a  report  for  the  Board  of  Agrictilture,  estimated 
the  area  at  1,2.50,0(KJ  acres,  of  which  he  reckoned  915,000 
acres  capable  of  cultivation.  His  estimate  of  the  area  actually 
under  cultivation  at  that  date  was  475,500  acres.  Thk  I 
decline  to  regard  as  an  over-estimate;  for  when  in  1856  detailed 
returns  were  obtained  by  the  Highland  Society  the  area  under 
cultivation  was  reported  to  be  486,073  acres ;  and  in  1870  it 
was  reported  to  be  596,8^3  acres.  According  to  these  figures 
the  increase  in  the  cultivated  area  in  forty-six  years  to  1856 
would  be  only  10,573  acres,  as  against  an  increase  of  110,790 
acres  in  the  twenty  years  to  1876;  and  we  know  that  the  pro- 
{lortionate  increase  for  at  least  the  twenty  years  preceding  1856 
cannot  have  been  much  less  than  for  the  twenty  years  after  that 
date.  In  any  case  considerably  less  than  lialf  tlie  total  area  is 
even  now  cultivated.  The  extent  of  the  cultivated  area  under 
grain  and  green  crtjps  at  the  three  dates  stood  thus — 

1810.  1856.  1876. 

(Estimate). 

Grain  crops     175,000  acres.  191,854  acres.  214,333  acres. 

Green  crops      25,100  90,912  105,400 

In  grain  crops  oats  have  all  through  had,  and  still  have,  an 
ovenvhelming  preponderance,  not  less  than  195,759  acres  out 
of  214,333  acres  having  been  occupied  by  that  particular  grain 
}$Bi  year.  Taking  the  estimate  of  1810  for  comparison,  we 
^^nd  an  increase  of  43,000  acres  in  the  area  under  oats,  but  a 
decrease  of  3.000  acros  in  the  area  under  barley,  attributable 
probably  to  the  fact  that  home  brewing  was  generally  practised 
at  the  earlier  date,  and  along  with  that  private  difttillation,  for 
smuggling  purposes,  vtm  largely  practised.  The  area  under 
turnips?,  which  form  the  chief  green  crop,  has  been  much  more 
than  fjuadrui*led.  It  w^as  20,200  acres  in  1810;  81,373  acres 
in  1856,  and  95,839  acres  in  1876,  In  speaking  of  the  area 
under  cultivation  we  may  briefly  notice  the  style  of  subdiviMon 
as  to  occupancy.  An  abstract  statement,  carefully  compiled 
in  1868  by  Mr.  Alexander  Fraser,  assessor  under  the  Lands 
Valuation  Act,  gives  the  total  valuation  of  the  lands  of  the 
county  at  578,105/.,  and  the  number  of  occupiers  at  11,462. 
Of  these  occupiers  only  16  in  all  paid  a  higher  rental  than 
500/.,  and  none  exceed  700/. ;  while  of  those  paying   lOA  and 
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tinder  50L  the  number  was  4,837.  The  class  paying  50/,  and 
under  20itL  numbered  3,021  ;  and  that  paying  2Q0L  and  under 

500/.,  only  403.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  very  large  farms  are 
few  in  number,  and  that  those  of  the  smaller  sizes  greatly 
preponderate. 

The  lii^tory  of  the  improved  agriculture  of  Aberdeenshire 
turns  mainly  upon  successful  cultivation  of  the  turnip.  The 
urable  area  over  two-thii-d&  of  its  extent  may  be  characterised 
as  poor  and  unfertile.  One  illustriition  amongst  many  o{  this 
fact  is  that,  while  wheat  is  freely  growu  in  the  neighbouring 
counties  of  Kincardineshire  and  Moray,  it  has  practically  no 
place  in  Aberdeenshire,  the  area  in  wheat  in  1876  amounting 
to  only  260  acres.  But  while  in  grain  the  Aberdeenshire 
farmer  must  content  himself  with  the  oat^  his  thin  soil  lying  on 
the  primary  rock  will  yield  turnips  which  in  nutritive  and 
flesh-fonning  qualities  at  least,  if  not  in  the  number  of  tons 
per  acre,  are  superior  to  the  turnips  grown  on  much  richer  soik 
As  already  stated,  the  turnip  plant  was  introduced  about  the 
middle  of  last  century,  but  for  long  its  cultivation  made  little 
progress.  AYliere  sown  in  a  rough  broadcast  way^  it  grew 
readily  from  the  first,  where  not  actually  overmastered  by  in- 
digenoue  weeds  in  the  soil,  and  quite  oa  heavy  individual  bulb» 
were  produced  sixty  years  ago  as  now,  though  not  perhaps  as 
many  tons  per  acre.  But  while  the  soil  of  Aberdeenshire  is 
exceptionally  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  turnips,  continued 
successful  cultivation  is  largely  de|)endent  on  liberal  manuring* 
And  thus  by  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  century 
successive  croppings,  with  ooly  the  farm-yard  manure  to  feed 
tlie  land  and  stimulate  growth,  had  begun  to  affect  tJie  turnip* 
The  plants  exhibited  less  robustness,  and  tlireatened  j^eriously 
to  deteriorate  in  size  and  quality.  Relief  was  tinieously  found 
in  the  im[K>rtation  of  extraneous  manures.  The  importation  of 
cniBhed  bones  into  Aberdeenshire  began  in  1828,  a  local  ti-ading 
Ci>mpany  — -  tJie  Aberdeen  Comtnercial  —  having  that  year 
bi"ought  a  small  cargo  of  about  100  tons  from  Hull.  The  use 
of  this  manure  became  general  in  the  course  of  four  or  five 
years  after  the  date  mentioned ;  and  from  the  large  proportion 
of  phosphates  it  contained  produced  most  marked  effects  on  the 
growth  of  turnips,  and  also  in  improving  the  tfuality  of  the 
pastures.  Thorough  drainage  of  the  land,  wliich  followed*  over 
large  areas  aided  improvement  in  another  form.  In  1840  ^ano 
was  first  used  as  a  manure  in  England,  Two  years  tliereafter 
it  began  to  attract  attention  in  Aberdeenshire,  and  was  soon 
largely  in  use,  almost  wholly  as  a  turnip  manure.  It  will 
indicate  the  extent  to  which  these  extraneous  manures  are  used. 
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to  guy  that  in  1875  the  import  at  AberdeeD  of  bones,  guano, 
pbo$j)bate6,  &e.,  was  25,565  tons»  of  %vhich  14,984  tons  were 
bones ;  and  in  1870  the  impoil  was  22,041  tons,  of  which  8,483 
tons  were  bones.  Ufjon  a  fair  estimate,  all  over,  the  farmers  of 
Aberdeenshire  expend  annually  for  extraneous  manures  a  sum 
equal  to  more  than  one-third  of  the  entii-e  rental  of  the  county. 
And  they  make,  in  addition,  large  expenditures  for  cattle  foods, 
the  import  of  oilcake,  linseed,  and  rapeseed  at  Aberdeen  last 
year  amounting  to  10,394  tons. 

The  introduction  of  extraneous  manures  and  thorough 
draining  enabled  the  Aberdeenshire  farmer  to  grow  such  crops 
of  turnips  (and  of  grain  as  well)  a^s  to  be  in  a  position  to  carry 
ihis  stock  well  through  the  long  w^irjter,  while  his  summer  pas- 
tures were  also  improved.  But  as  regards  that  stock  itself,  it 
was,  as  yet,  of  an  altogether  inferior  class.  Attempts  to  intiH>- 
duce  animals  of  larger  growth  and  better  style  had  been  made 
repeatedly,  but  they  were  desultory  in  character,  and  produced 
no  general  or  permanent  improvement.  All  tliis  was  abdut  to 
be  changed,  and  mainly  through  the  effort^s  of  two  men,  both  of 
Kvhom  are  sdll  alive>  working  on  diflerent  lines.  In  1832,  Mr. 
William  jM*Combie,  of  Tillyfour,  began  to  give  his  attention  to 
iraproviug  the  native  breed  of  polled  cattle.  At  that  date  there 
were  two  native  breeds,  one  j>olled,  the  other  horned.  Air. 
M*Combie  gave  his  undivided  attention  to  the  injlJed ;  as  did 
other  skilful  coadjutors  who  follow^ed  his  example.  Nobody 
seems  to  have  taken  the  c^use  of  the  horned  breed  in  hand,  and 
ai9  a  consequence  they  gradually  disappeared,  and  are  now 
practically  extinct.  By  carefid  selection  of  the  best  males  and 
females,  and  weeding  out  the  inferior  ones,  the  jx>lled  breed  in 
<lue  tune  attained  to  a  high  place  in  the  estimation  alike  of  the 
breeder  and  the  Sinithfield  butcher,  Mr.  M^Combie's  breeding 
herd  has  never  been  extremely  large,  averaging  from  80  to  100 
animals.  But  in  arklition  to  breeding  he  has  *  fed '  largely, 
turning  out  from  his  stalls  annually  an  average  for  the  last 
forty  years  of  300  cattle  of  the  class  known  in  London  as 
*  prime  Scots,'  his  Christmas  consignment  often  including  ani- 
mals of  remarkable  growth  and  flesh-carrying  qualities.  His 
fame  as  a  breeder  is  so  well  known  that  it  may  suthce  to  say  he 
has  gained  considerably  over  500  prizes  fori>olled  cattle  includ- 
ing tliirty  silver  cups  and  as  many  gold  medals,  several  of  them 
presented  by  crowned  heads  at  home  and  abroad. 

Messrs.  Anthony  and  Amos  Cruickshauk  commenced  to 
breed  improved  stock  in  1837.  They  had  previously  leased 
the  farm  of  Sittyton  of  Straloch,  extendmg  to  260  acres,  nearly 
ene-half  of  which  they  reclaimed  from  the  waste,  and  iully 
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tlramed  at  a  large  expenditure.  Dissatisfied  with  the  mixed 
and  nondescript  style  of  cattle  then  prevailing,  and  in  the  full 
belief  that  the  Durham  shorthorns,  while  in  themselves  the 
heau  ideal  of  all  neat  cattle  as  to  beauty  of  form  and  colour, 
docility  of  disposition,  &c,,  were  the  best  animals  to  cross  tlje 
native  breeds  with,  they  resolved  to  give  exclusive  attention  to 
that  breed.  Their  first  purchase  in  the  year  named  was  the 
modest  one  of  a  single  cow  in  calf,  the  animal  being  of  no  very 
high  pedigree.  And  it  sounds  curiously  to  say,  that  she  was 
first  shipjied  at  Stockton  for  Loudon,  and  then  brought  thence 
per  steamer  to  liberdeen,  and  landed  on  to  the  quay  by  means  of 
a  sling.  In  a  few  years  the  Sittyton  herd  had  attained  con- 
siderable dimensions,  the  first  public  sale  being  made  in  184*2. 
And  betv>re  many  years  the  increasing  interest  in  the  annual 
sales  amply  justified  thebelief  of  Messrs.  Cruicksbank,  that  the 
fai*mers  of  Aberdeensh u*e  have  a  natural  taste  for  good  cattle- 
And  they  on  their  part  spared  no  expenditure  to  keep  up  and 
increase  the  character  of  their  stock.  Four  other  farms  were 
added  to  the  original  one,  making  together  one  thousand  acres, 
on  some  parts  of  which  a  very  large  expenditure  was  made  on 
permanent  improvements.  The  Sittyton  herd  was  gradually 
iiicreased  by  purchases  from  the  best  shorthorn  herds  ia 
Englaud,  very  high  prices  being  frequently  paid  for  animals 
selected  fr<^m  strme  famous  tribe.  For  several  years  the  herd 
numbered  fully  300  breeding  animals,  moderately  estimated  to 
be  of  the  value  of  from  12,000/,  to  15,000/. ;  and  though  the 
area  of  land  under  lease  has  now  been  very  much  reduced,  it 
still  numbers  considcrahty  over  2(K)*  For  many  years  an 
average  of  forty  to  fifty  young  stock  were  sold  at  each  annual 
sale,  fetcluiig  an  average  \\nce  of  forty  guinea^s  a-head.  And 
in  addition,  private  sales  of  bulls  and  heifers  to  a  much  greater 
value  were  annually  made,  many  of  the  animals  going  to 
England  and  Ireland,  Canada  and  the  United  States,  the 
character  of  the  Sittyton  shur thorns  for  breeding  and  dairy, 
as  well  as  show-yard  purposes,  standing  very  high  idl  the  world 
over.  The  elder  of  the  two  brothei-s,  and  who  took  the  lead- 
ing part  in  this  great  enterprise,  Mr,  Authony  Cruickshank, 
was  also,  it  may  be  said,  actively  engaged  in  mercantile  life  all 
through. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  ti^^o  leading  breeders  of  the  two  dis- 
tinctive jmre  breeds  of  cattle.  The  example  of  each  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  number  of  other  skilful  and  successful  breeders, 
the  general  result  being  that  tlie  natural  feeling  of  the  Aber- 
deenshire fanners  for  good  cattle  found  such  scope  that  in  due 
course  literally  every  man  of  them,  from  the  crofter  with  ten 
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ucree  to  the  geutleman  farmer  with  400  acres,  could  tell  jou 
i>ff  the  *  points '  of  a  fully  bred  beast  with  critical  exactitude ; 
or  estimate  the  *  dead  weight*  of  a  good  cro|)  to  within  a  few 
pounde.  The  whole  business  of  cattle  reariug  and  fattening 
had  got  revolutionised  ;  had  in  fact  become  a  science.  The 
theory  universally  adopted  was  to  breed  only  from  a  pure  bred 
sire,  that  eire  being  prevailingly  a  shorthoiii  \  the  dam  might 
be  of  the  polled,  or  other  native  breed,  or  even  a  cross,  but  the 
sire  must  be  of  pure  blood.  Thus  far  of  the  breeding,  which 
resulted  in  a  style  of  cattle  greatly  superior  in  shape  and  fat- 
temnj:  cpialities  to  the  old  nondescripts.  As  for  the  feeding, 
the  old  practice  of  allowing  young  stock  to  scramble  for  susten- 
ance as  the)  could,  now  in  fulness  now  in  penury,  till  two  or 
three  years  old,  when  they  were  bej^un  to  be  fattened  for  the 
butcher, was  given  up,  and  the  j>rinciiile  adopted  of  feeding  the 
calf  to  the  full  from  the  day  c^f  its  birth  onward,  the  object 
being  to  manufacture  the  maximum  of  beef  in  the  minimum  of 
time.  Abundance  of  good  turni|J8  lay  at  the  foundation  of  the 
syatenij  and  in  the  higher^  grades  ul'  fattening  artificial  foods, 
as  oilcake,  bruised  oats,  molasses,  and  so  forth*  were  applied 
without  stint.  Let  us  look  at  the  results  of  all  this  as  illustra- 
ted by  a  few  of  the  available  figures.  In  1810  the  number  of 
cattle  in  the  county  was  set  down  at  1 10,000,  and  the  annual 
•  cast'  sold  off  was  estiniated  by  one  of  the  principal  dealers  of 
^"  time  at  22,000,  of  the  gross  value  of  1^50,000/,  Omitting 
grvening  figures,  we  find  the  total  number  of  cattle  in  the 
Board  of  Trade  returns  for  1876  to  be  167,904,  or  an  increase 
of  57,000  odd,  assuming  the  estimate  for  1810  to  be  correct. 
But  the  average  bullock  of  1876  is  a  very  different  animal 
from  the  average  biiUock  of  1810.  He  reaches  his  growth  so 
much  more  rajtidly,  that  at  24  months  old  he  will  yield  as  much 
beef  as  his  unimproved  predecessor  would  have  yielded  at  36^, 
or  even  40  months,  and  that  beef  of  greatly  superior  quality. 
A  first  cross  of  highest  quality  will  yield  8  to  9  cwts*  of  beef 
24  months  old,  and  a  polled  bullock  of  the  best  stamp  not 
Mr.  M'Combie  inlornis  me  as  to  polled  bullocks  three 
and  four  years  old,  that  he  has  had  them  of  all  weights, 
from  14  cwts.  up  tti  19  cwts.,  the  heaviest  bullock  he  ever 
reared  having  yielded  19|  cwts.  beef  dead  weight;  and  he 
evidently  has  a  kind  of  grudge  that  having  got  so  near  a  ton 
of  beef  on  one  animal  he  has  never  quite  reached  it.  One 
result  then  of  improved  cattle  reaching  maturity  so  early  is 
that  they  are  fit  for  the  market  earlier;  and  tlie  Bmaller  and 
medium  farmers  ordinarily  sell  off'  their  fattened  heifers  and 
bullocks  at  two  years  old  or  a  little  over.     The  annual  *  cast* 
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of  cattle  for  Abenlcenshire  would  thus  be  about  50,000,  which 
estimated  at  25/.  a-heiul,  wouIJ  represent  a  value  of  1,250,0<">0/. ; 
or  1,000,000/*  more  than  tlie  value  of  the  annual  *  caj^t '  m 
1810.  Of  the  total  it  may  be  said  something  like  two-tbiidB 
of  the  fat  eatde  sold  find  their  way  directly  to  the  Limdcwi 
markets,  where  they  easily  command  the  highest  prices  going. 

Aberdeenshire  has  at  no  time  given  conisjiicuous  atiention 
to  sheep  famiin^jj,  wldeh  renders  it  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  that 
subject.  The  total  capital  employed  in  agriculture  in  Uie 
C<^)unty  (exclusive  of  buildings )  may  be  roughly  estimated  at 
from  five  and  a  half  to  sbc  millions  of  pounds,  of  which  pro- 
bably two  and  a  half  millions  represent  the  value  of  tlie  cattle. 
Without  going  further  into  the  question,  which,  indeed,  time 
will  not  allow>  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  tenant-farmers  who 
have  created  this  lar<^e  amount  of  capital,  have  In*  tlieir  energy, 
intelligence,  and  indomitable  industry,  added  vastly  to  the 
permanent  value  of  the  landed  ]iroperty  of  the  county*  With- 
in sixty  years  the  rental  has  been  more  than  doubled ;  and, 
without  the  tilightest  desire  to  do  injustice  to  the  propnetore, 
it  must  be  said  that  the  gross  investment  in  labour  and  capital 
made  by  tenant-occupiers  in  effecting  improvements  under  the 
simple  security  of  a  nineteen  years'  lease,  has  been  altogether 
very  remarkable. 

Various  fjuestious  suggest  themselves  as  to  tlie  present  and 
immediate  future  of  our  agriculture  which  it  is  impossible  to 
discuss.  Amongst  such  is  the  ju'essure  felt  l»y  many*  and 
eh[tecially  by  those  who  renewed  their  leasee  at  the  time— <»ight 
or  ten  years  ago— when  competition  for  farms  was  keener  than 
it  has  latterly  been,  owing  to  a  largely -increased  exjK^nditure* 
without  any  corresponding  increase  of  roenue.  Kates  nf 
wages,  for  examjile,  have  been  almost  doubled  within  n  com- 
parfltively  short  period,  and  otlier  charges  have  gone  uji  mate- 
rially, while  the  farmer  cannot  produce  more  than  previously, 
n<»r  command  higher  prices  for  ^vhat  he  does  produce,  TheJl 
there  are  such  ouestions  as  exhaustion  of  soils,  possible  recla- 
mation of  wabte  laud.s,  the  extended  use  of  machinery  in  farm 
operations,  and  as  ctmnected  therewith  the  size  cjf  farm  and  80 
forth.  Generally y  I  would  say  in  a  sentence  or  two,  that  while 
tlie  Aberdeenshire  farmer  has  shown  himself  peerless  as  a 
breeder  and  rearer  of  cattle,  he  luns  not  asserted  his  pre- 
eminence in  an  equal  degree  in  the  management  of  hoUs  and 
growth  of  genend  crops.  In  respect  of  the  quality  luid  size  of 
tlie  cattle  he  rears,  little  if  any  advance  is  to  l>e  made.  He  has 
simply  to  keep  well  up  to  the  standard  he  has  attained,  and 
gnarcf  against  being  tempted,  iu  his  perplexity,  to  fill  his  stAlls 
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l>y  breeding  from  inferior  blood,  or  buying  calves  of  doubtful 
origin,  because  it  can  be  more  cheaply  rlone,  Sucli  a  coui'se 
is  certain  to  be  a  losing  if  not  ruinouB  one. 

As  it  concerns  soil  and  crojis,  the  stringent  conditions  a8  to 
ratation,  &c.,  under  which  proprietors  and  their  agents  have 
so  rigidly  bound  the  cultivators  have,  in  my  o])inion,  much  to> 
answer  for.  In  the  first  place,  they  have  induced  a  sort  «if 
inborn  unquestioning  belief  in  the  farmer  in  the  abstract  ritfht^ 
ness  of  the  rotation  to  which  he  ia  bound,  blunting  or  destroying 
his  faculty  of  independent  observation  of  the  effects  of  particu- 
lar succeesion  of  crops,  whereas  the  desirable  thing  was  ta 
sharpen  that  faculty  and  call  it  into  full  exercise.  And  yet 
si>me  of  the  fixed  and  favourite  rotations  have  been  notoriously 
wrong.  The  *five  years'  shift,*  for  example,  so  common  in 
some  districts  twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago,  by  re[)eating  the 
same  crops  in  too  rapid  succession,  directly  promoted  the 
serious  evil  of  *  finger-and-toe  '  among  the  fariner*s  turnips^ 
and  materially  injured  the  chance  of  g<x>d  corn  crops.  Yet 
the  practice  was  to  bind  men  to  it  under  penalties.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  proprietors  should  have  so  much  confidence  in 
their  tenants  as  to  give  all  rea^^onable  latitude  to  variations  in 
cropping ;  and  on  the  other,  farmers  should  observe  closely, 
and  endeavour  to  profit  by  the  fruits  of  their  experience  in  the 
treatment  of  soils  and  cropping.  Everybody,  for  instance, 
can  understand  and  appreciate  the  enormous  loss  that  accrues 
when  the  turnip  crop  is  affected  by  *  finger-and-toe,'  as  it  is  in 
so  many  cases  this  season.  Well,  the  tenants  of  Sittyton,  as  I 
know  un  the  best  authority*  though  they  have  cultivated  the 
large  breadth  already  mentioned,  have  all  through  been  quite  free 
from  this  eviL  And  Mr.  Cruickshank  attributes  thi^  largely, 
if  not  mainly,  to  the  fact  that,  in  addition  to  cultivating  on  the 
six  y  eai-s'  shift,  he  is  careful  in  the  turnip  *  break '  of  this  year  to 
put  iu  swedes  where  common  turnips  were,  and  common  turnips 
where  swedes  were  six  years  ago.  By  this  simple  and  jicrfectly 
practicable  expedient  the  land  has  all  the  benefit  not  of  a  six 
years*,  but  substantially  of  a  twelve  years*  rest,  the  result 
being  better  and  healthier  cropn  nt  same  cost  of  manuring. 
And  similarly  with  the  after-turnip  grain  crop;  barley  and 
are  made  to  alternate  with  each  other  as  far  as  may  be,  to 
the  advantage  of  the  crop* 

To  experience  and  observation  an  extended  scientific  know- 
ledge of  the  constituents  of  soils  and  manui-es  may  properly  be 
added.  And  iji  this  matter  Aberdeenshire  has  taken  the  lead 
by  the  recent  establishment  of  a  School  of  Agricultural  Che- 
mistry, under  an  eflScient  and  very  successful  teacher,  whos*^ 
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classes  during  last  session  (being  the  opening  one)  commanded 
an  encouraging  attendance.  Related  to  the  School  of  Chembtry 
are  five  experimental  stations  in  diiFerent  districts  of  the  county, 
whose  recorded  results  promise  to  be,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years,  of  great  value. 

Such  is  the  prospect  in  a  rough  and  general  way.  Con- 
cerning the  extended  use  of  machinery,  such  as  reapers,  steam- 
ctiltivators,  and  so  on,  that  may  be  regarded  as  so  far  a  settled 
point,  W'hether  the  fact,  of  necessity,  implies,  as  many  seem 
to  think,  an  increase  in  the  size  of  farms,  is  a  (juci^tion  too  com- 
plicated to  be  even  touched  upon.  Upon  general  grounds,  at 
least.  I  hold  very  strongly  that  such  a  change  in  the  farm 
economy  of  Aberdeenshire  is  not  desirable*  And  it  gives  some 
tt^urance  when  the  point  is  pressed  now  to  know  that  ninety 
years  ago  large  farms  were  vigorously  advocated  by  one  of 
the  most  intelligent  agricultural  writers  of  his  time,  as  beiag 
at  the  root  of  all  agricultural  improvement  in  Aberdeenshire; 
and  yet,  though  large  farms  never  prevailed,  improvements  to 
the  somewhat  considerable  extent  indicated  have  been  achieved. 


Scotch  Banking,^    By  Stephen  Mason,  Glasgow. 

HAVING  been  requested  by  your  Committee  to  read  a 
Paper  on  Scotch  Banking  at  this  meeting  of  the  Social 
Science  Congress,  I  consented  to  do  so,  after  consideratioa, 
with  reluctance,  beeause  I  was  afraid  my  appearance  might 
give  occasion  for  some  people  to  say  that  I  read  a  Pa|>er  on  the 
same  subject  at  the  Glasgow  Meeting*  in  1874,  and,  therefore, 
I  should  not  again  trouble  the  Congress  with  my  views  on  this 
question, 

I  must  ask  those  critics  (if  there  be  any  such  here)  to 
look  for  an  answer  to  their  criticism  from  the  Committee,  the 
responsibility  for  my  appearance  being  theii^  and  not  mioe. 

I  shall  endeavour  to  give  you,  in  the  short  time  allowed 
for  this  Paper,  a  brief  historical  rhumv  of  Scotch  Banking, 
and  a  description  of  its  distinguishing  features  and  characteris- 
tics, and  also  notice  its  defects,  and  further  point  out  the  lines 
which,  in  my  opinion,  should  be  followed  in  having  those  defects 
remedied. 

Banking  in  Scotland  dates  back  for  its  commencement  to 
the  latter  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.     In  1695  the  Bank 

1  See  IVunMtKtions,  ]a74»  p*  931* 
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^if  Scotland  was  fuunded,  and,  as  you  will  observe  by  looking 
nt  its  venerable  Notes,  it  was  constituted  by  an  Act  of  the 
Scottish  Parliament,  having  been  anticipated  only  one  year  by 
its  more  wealthy  neighbour,  the  Bank  of  England,  which  was 
the  conception  of  an  adventurous  but  clever  Scotchmati,  named 
William  Paterson,  whose  unfortunate  Darien  Scheme  brought 

^8o  much  misery  upon  bis  countrymen, 
K  Scotland  at  this  time  was  a  poor,  uncultivated  country — of 
me  kingdoms  of  Europe  it  was  as  yet  the  poorest  and  least 
<;onsidered.  Its  ordinary  income  in  times  of  peace  was  only 
between  60,000/.  and  70,000/.  a  year— many  mercantile  firms 
now-a  days,  with  two  or  three  partners,  having  as  large  aji 
income. 

The  capital  of  the  Bank  of  Scotland  was  only  100,000/.,  a 
large  sum  then,  one-third  of  which  w^as  subscribed  for  in 
England,  The  exclusive  privilege  of  banking  in  Scotland  was 
secured  to  it  for  twenty -one  years— a  privilege  which  was  not 
renewed ;  and  from  this  time  forward  lianking  and  the  issue  of 
bank-notes  payable  to  bearer  on  demand  was  free  in  Scotland 
down  to  the  year  1845. 

To  the  application  of  this  great  principle  of  freedom  we 
believe  may  be  traced  the  grand  success  of  Scottish  Banking, 
and  that  which  has  made  it  the  wonder  and  envy  of  the  world 
— a  system  which  calls  forth  the  praise  and  admiration  of  tlie 
most  intellectual  and  cultivated  economists  of  Europe,  and  has 
been  taken  as  a  model  for  the  banking  institutions  of  all  our 
Colonies,  and  found  to  be  equally  suitable  for  the  natives  of 
our  great  Indian  Empire  as  well  as  for  our  restless  and  enter- 
prising cousins  in  the  United  States,  whose  conceptions  of 
novelty  and  innovation  have  frequently  led  them  into  difficul- 
ties when  they  tried  to  improve  upon  the  Scottish  system. 

The  Royal  Bank  of  Scotland  was  founded  in  1727,  and 
after  encountering  the  usual  opposition  to  all  new  rivals  from 
the  old  Bank,  it  took  a  firm  hold  of  the  country,  aud  continues 
»till  one  of  the  most  prosperous  of  om*  Scottish  Banks.  The 
next  Bank  established  was  the  British  Linen  Company,  in  the 
year  1746,  so  called  because  it  was  intended  chiefly  to  foster 
the  manufacture  of  linen,  which,  at  tJiat  time,  was  becoming  an 
important  article  of  manufacture  in  Scotland.  In  j>oint  of 
fact,  we  believe  its  origin  was  a  Manufacturing  Joint-Stock 


Compai^^y;  and  we 
none  of  its  officers 


ai*e  told  its  first  bye-laws  provided  that 
should  have  a  public-house  for  retailing 
liquors,  or  should  take  goods  in  pawn  ;  a  horror  of  public^ 
houses  and  pawn-shops  seems  to  have  been  quite  as  strong 
then  as  it  is  among  some  of  our  friends  at  tlie  present  day. 
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This  Company  tried  its  hand  at  banking,  and  finding  it  t(* 
be  more  profitable  than  manufacturing,  they  abandoned  the 
latter  trade,  and  it  is  one  of  the  three  old  strong  Banks  which 
were  ci^tablished  prior  t-o  the  present  century.  The  Aljerdeen's 
Company  was  founded  in  1749,  and  after  a  brief  existence  ol 
only  three  years,  disappeared  in  1752.  It  had  no  charter, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  private  Company  to  issue 
bank-notes  in  Scotland,  but  without  success.  Daring  \h^ 
latter  end  of  last  century  a  great  number  of  private  bauks 
were  started  in  Scotland.  The  country  may  be  said  to  have 
been  infested  by  them ;  every  town  of  any  importance  had  a 
bank  for  itself,  and  many  of  them  were  banks  of  issue.  No 
restrictions  at  that  time  existed  in  Scotland  against  the  issae 
of  bank-notes,  and  some  of  these  inserted  an  optional  clause 
giving  the  bearer  power  to  pay  in  various  forms  at  the  end  of 
six  months.  This  abuse  led  to  an  Act  being  passed  in  1765, 
w^hich  prohibited  the  issue  of  notes  with  an  optional  clause,  or 
for  a  less  sum  than  twenty  shillings.  Dr.  Adam  Smith's  great 
work,  '  The  Wealth  of  Nations,'  appeared  a  few  years  subse- 
quent to  die  passing  of  this  Act.  Smith,  in  his  able  and 
exhaustive  chapter  on  metallic  and  paper  money,  recognises 
the  soundness  of  the  legislation  of  the  Act  of  1765,  and  tlieu 
proceeds  to  lay  down  a  chart  for  future  guidance,  wliieh  he 
sums  up  in  the  following  ]>assage.  Book  IL,  chapter  ii. ; — ^'If 
bankers  ai*e  restrained  fnim  issuing  any  circulating  bank  notes* 
or  no  teg  payable  to  the  bearer  for  less  than  a  certain  sura,  and 
if  they  are  subjected  to  the  obligation  of  an  immediate  and 
unconditional  payment  of  such  bank  notes  as  soon  as  presented, 
their  trade  may,  mth  safety  to  the  public,  be  rendered  in  all 
other  resjiects  perfectly  free.^  Experience  has  proved  the 
soundness  of  this  theory  by  the  subsequent  history  of  the 
Scotch  banks. 

In  1797,  the  Bank  of  England  was  commanded  by  an  onler 
in  Council  to  suspend  cash  jmyments,  and  forthmth  the  notes 
of  that  establishment  became  depreciated,  which  continued  to 
the  year  1819, 

No  better  illustration  could  be  found  than  the  contrast  ob- 
servable between  the  working  of  the  two  systems  on  either 
side  of  the  Tweed,  during  this  period  of  suspension.  Not- 
witlistanding  the  terrible  strain  which  all  the  monetary  institu- 
tions of  the  country  had  to  sustain  in  conseciucnce  of  the  pro- 
tracted war,  Scotch  notes  circulated  north  of  the  Tweed  %t 
their  full  value,  whibt  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England,  in  con- 
sequence of  Govemuient  interference,  circulated  at  a  deprecia- 
tion of  from  ten  to  twenty-five  per  cent. 
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Id  1810,  the  Cdmmercial  Bank  of  Scotland  was  fotmcleil  to 
supply  a  felt  want.  Politics  at  that  time  mn  so  high  that  the 
aid  Dankfl  were  accused  of  combining  banking  ^dth  politir?, 
JLb  to  the  truth  of  the  statement  it  is  not  necessary  for  uh  to 
linquire:  suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  Uomraercial  Bank  hos  met 
%¥ith  undoubted  success.  The  others  still  in  existence  foi lowed 
as  the  country  increased  in  wealth  and  prosperity,  Th^ 
National  Bank  of  Scotland  and  the  Aberdeen  Town  and 
County  Bank  were  founded  in  1825,  In  the  year  1819,  there 
were  in  Scotland  11  |>riv'ate  banks,  with  15  branches,  and  I?* 
joint-stock  bank^,  with  92  branches.  In  1830,  there  were  8 
private  banks,  with  11  eleven  brandies,  19  joint-stock  banks, 
with  134  branches.  In  1845,  all  the  private  banks  had  dis- 
appeared, luwing  been  absorbed  by  their  more  wealthy  neigh- 
bours founded  on  the  joint-stock  principle.  This  period  rnarkti 
a  turning-point  in  the  history  of  Scotch  banking,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  legislation  of  that  year  so  materially  affecting  it. 
There  were  then  20  joint-stoek  banks  in  existence,  with  370 
branches.  In  1864,  in  consequence  of  faOuresand  amalgama- 
tians,  this  number  had  been  reduced  to  13,  with  591  branches  : 
aad  in  1877,  they  had  been  still  further  reduced,  as  there  are 
now  only  1 1  banks,  with  939  branches  distributed  between 
300  and  400  towns  and  villages,  made  up  as  follows : — Bank 
of  Scotland,  94,  also  1  in  London ;  Royal  Bank  of  Scotland, 
110,  also  1  in  Lmidon ;  British  Linen  Company,  79;  National 
Bank  of  Scotland,  92,  also  1  in  London  ;  Commercial  Bank, 
106;  Union  Bank,  119;  Clydesdale  Banking  Company,  82, 
also  2  in  England;  City  of  Glasgow  Bank,  133;  Aberdeen 
Town  and  County  Bank,  50;  North  of  Scotland  Banking 
Company,  52  ;  Caledonian  Banking  Company,  22. 

Wherever  you  find  agriculture,  manufactures,  or  fishing 
carried  on  to  a  very  moderate  degi*ee,  there  you  will  find  a 
branch  bank  circulating  its  notes  and  collecting  deposits,  upon 
which  interest  is  allowed  fi'om  date  of  lodgment,  thus  giving 
every  facility  and  encouragement  for  the  acquisition  of  wealth, 
and  stimulating  habita  of  thrift  and  industry,  whioh  are  now 
[Very  marked  features  of  the  Scottish  character. 

The  average  number  of  branch  banks  to  the  population  in 
Scotland  gives  one  for  every  3,700  of  the  inhabitants,  wliitli 
we  believe  has  no  parallel  in  any  country.  The  number  of 
bank  offices  in  England,  a  country  of  greater  wealth,  and  the 
e€tltre  of  the  monetary  transactions  of  the  world,  only  jrives  an 
average  of  one  bank  to  11,000  of  the  population.  No  nevv 
bank  has  been  established  in  Scotland  since  the  passing  of  tli'? 
Act  of  1845,  although  an  attempt  was  made  about  twelve  yea\*a 
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since,  by  what  was  called  the  London  Bank  of  Scotland. 
Parliament  was  asked  to  sanction  the  issue  of  bank-notes 
jif^ain^^t  cfold  (that  power  being  essential  to  the  existence  of  a 
bunk  in  Scotland),  but  this  having  met  with  a  decided  negative, 
the  attempt  to  establish  the  bank  was  abandoned ;  and  we  may 
safely  conclude  there  will  be  no  opposition  again  offered  to 
existing  banks  so  long  as  the  present  law  remains  in  force* 

Ttie  Western  Bank  of  Scotland  tailed  in  1857,  and  although 
this  was  a  roost  disastrous  failure  t<:>  its  shareholders,  the  public 
did  not  lose  a  farthing,  its  creditors  being  paid  in  fnll  with 
interest*  The  shareholders  would  not  have  lust  so  heavily,  had 
its  directors  not  miBmanaged  sadly,  and  stupidly  lost  a  valuable 
asset  of  450,000/.,  composed  of  its  right  of  issue,  w^hich,  had 
they  known  the  state  of  the  law,  might  have  been  sold  by 
transferring  the  business  to  some  of  its  neighbours  even  on 
the  eve  of  bankruptcy*  The  failure  of  thin  bank  led  to  the 
severest  strain  Scotch  banks  ever  sustained^  which  they  bore 
without  assistance  or  pause,  with  the  exception  of  a  slight 
interruption  to  the  City  of  Glasgow  Bank,  All  the  eleven 
banks  are  now  strong  and  ]irosperous,  as  well  they  might  be, 
their  practical  monopoly  constituting  them  nearly  only  one 
bank. 

In  Scotland,  the  banks  ate  the  chief  lenders  of  loanable 
capital.  This  they  are  enabled  to  do  by  the  paid-up  capital  of 
their  shareholders,  their  reserve  funds  resulting  from  undivided 
profits,  and  tlie  deposits  received.  The  paid-up  capital  of  the 
eleven  Scotch  banks  amounts  to  9,697,000/,,  undivided  profits 
4,000,000/,,  deposits  80,000,000/,  It  is  the  enormous  sum 
possessed  in  the  shape  of  deposits  which  gives  them  their  gi'eat 
lending  power  and  immense  influence  over  the  manufacturing 
and  trading  indnstiy  of  the  country — an  important  trust,  which 
w^e  are  bound  to  say  has  been  admirably  managed  in  the  past 
No  respectable  trustworthy  tradesman  or  merchant  ha«  much 
reason  to  comjdain  of  not  getting  the  facilities  he  requires  in 
conducting  a  fair  and  legitimate  business,  although,  perhaps, 
he  has  to  pay  more  than  he  otherwise  would  have  done  for  tJie 
discounting  of  his  bills. 

It  is,  undoubtedly,  a  grievance  resulting  ftom  this  mono* 
poly,  that  the  eleven  banks  should  combine  to  fix  the  interest 
on  deposit!?  and  the  rate  of  discount  at  a  uniform  figure  for  all 
bills  having  certain  periods  of  currency,  without  regard  to  the 
ciuality  of  the  psiper,  or,  in  other  words,  the  names  of  the 
acceptors. 

This  hard  and  fast  line,  from  which  they  dare  not  depart 
without  breaking  faith  one  to  another,  is  causing  a  number  of 
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-our  most  wealthy  firms  to  discount  largely  many  of  their  best 
bills  in  London,  on  which  they  have  been  able,  during  the  last 
twelve  months,  to  save  from  a  half  to  one  per  cent,  while,  at 
the  same  time,  the  banks  in  Scotland  cannot  find  employment 
for  all  their  deposits  without  sending  capital  to  London,  where 
it  is  said  to  be  employed  at  a  lower  rate  than  they  are  allowed 
to  use  it  for  in  Scotland.  Scotch  capital  is  thus  enriching  our 
English  friends,  in  consequence  of  a  monopoly  fostered  by  the 
State.  The  method  by  which  Scotch  banks  have  come  into 
possession  of  this  large  amount  of  capital  in  a  small  country 
"with  a  scattered  population,  is  both  interesting  and  instructive. 
In  going  through  the  country,  the  traveller  or  tourist  will 
observe  every  iiillage  with  1,000  inhabitants  has  its  branch 
bank.  Towns  with  from  4,000  to  6,000  inhabitants  have 
usually  two  or  three  banks ;  and  generally  speaking,  the  pre- 
mises are  the  best  in  the  town.  These  branch  banks  gather 
in  their  deposits  from  the  tradesmen  and  farmers  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, acting  as  feeders  to  the  parent  establishments  in 
Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Aberdeen;  in  other  words,  they 
obtain  control  over  a  vast  amount  of  movable  property  in  their 
immediate  districts,  and  this  is  accomplished  through  the  cir- 
oulation  of  bank-notes. 

Supposing  the  power  to  issue  bank-notes  were  withdrawn, 
as  Sir  Ilobert  Peel  expected  would  be  accomplished  by  the 
State  at  some  future  time,  I  believe  one-half,  possibly  two- 
thirds,  of  all  the  branch  banks  would  be  shut  up  in  Scotland, 
simply  because  they  would  cease  to  be  profitable — a  calamity 
it  is  to  be  hoped  no  currency  doctors  will  ever  be  allowed  to 
carry  into  effect  by  Act  of  Parliament. 

A  branch  bank  may  be  kept  open  now  with  very  little 
expense,  many  of  them  not  costing  more  than  from  250i.  to 
300/.  per  annum.  All  the  capital  involved  is  the  cost  of  the 
premises  and  furniture.  The  stock-in-trade  is  composed  of 
perhaps  6,000/.,  or  it  may  be  10,000/.  in  bank-notes,  costing  as 
many  farthings.  Apart  from  the  stamp-duty  these  do  all  the 
purposes  of  circulation,  and  are  preferred  by  the  people  to 
gold !  They  are  considered  to  be  equally  safe,  and  are  cer- 
tainly more  convenient. 

If  Bank  of  England  not^s,  costing  as  much  as  gold,  had  to 
be  kept  as  the  stock-in-trade  at  these  branch  banks,  the  interest 
chargeable  to  the  establishment  would,  in  many  instances, 
swallow  up  more  than  the  profits  made  upon  the  deposits  col- 
lected ;  most  probably,  then,  a  large  portion  would  never  be 
collected  at  all,  loss  would  consequently  fall  upon  the  deposi- 
tors and  shareholders,  trade  would  be  crippled,  and  a  most 
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serious  and  decided  blow  would  be  given  to  the  prosperity  of 
Scotland, 

In  common  phraseolot^y  people  speak  of  money  lodged  in 
the  bank,  and  it  is  j^enerally  thought  that  the  deposits  are  made 
up  of  money  J  gold  or  silver  coins  rr  bullion.  This  is  a  mis- 
take. 1,000/.  worth  of  bank-notes  may  be  the  medium  to 
bring  in  20,000/,  or  more  of  deposits,  that  is  to  nay,  to  give 
the  bank  control  over  that  amount  of  property,  it  may  be  com^ 
cattle,  flax  J  or  manufactured  <^oods,  the  power  over  which  they 
transfer  to  trustworthy  merchants  or  tradesmen^  who  clothe  and 
feed,  with  these,  our  industrious- population,  and  thus  stimulate 
production. 

The  cash  credit  system  of  the  Scotch  banks  ilhistrates  this 
operation.  Suppose  a  farmer  has  two  friends  who  agree  f^ 
become  security  to  the  bank  for  him  for  500/.  The  bank 
advances  to  him  this  amount  in  its  own  notes,  he  jjoes  into  the 
market  and  buys  grain,  cattle,  and  implement's  of  husbandry  ti> 
this  amount^  the  parties  from  whom  he  bought  those,  lodge  the 
notes,  perhaps  a  day  or  two  afterwards,  with  the  bank,  upon  a 
deposit  receipt;  this  process  is  repeated  day  after  day  and  so 
the  depjsits  accumulate  to  a  lai*ge  amount. 

Whatever  changes  then  may  be  in  store  for  us  in  the  future^ 
and  I  believe  they  must  come  sooner  or  later,  as  the  present 
state  of  the  law  is  most  unsatisfactory,  let  us,  as  Scotchmen 
conserve  our  note  issues,  and  hold  finnly  by  a  system  which  has- 
stood  the  test  of  time,  and  called  forth  the  afliniraticm  of  the 
world. 

In  1845,  baiJcincr  in  Scotland  may  be  said  to  have  reached 
the  highest  point  of  perfection.  There  was  no  necessity  for 
interference  whatever,  no  complaints  of  any  grievance  from  the 
public,  no  flaw  jiointed  out  in  the  principles  upon  which  the 
banks  were  conducted  ;  they  were  absolutely  free,  both  as  to 
banking  and  the  issue  of  bank-notes  payable  to  bearer  on 
demand,  for  all  sums  exceeding  twenty  shillings,  and  ^ucb 
freedom  had  brought  with  it  manifold  benefits  to  a  poor  and 
barren  country.  Why  then,  it  may  he  asked,  were  they 
interfered  with  by  the  Act  of  1845? 

A  proper  answer  to  this  question  involves  an  explanation 
of  the  Currency  and  of  the  Bank  Charter  Act  of  1844. 

The  numerous  failures  which  had  taken  place  in  England 
amongst  banks  which  had  been  regulated  by  a  vicious  Act  of 
Pariiament  restricting  them  to  only  six  partners,  especially 
those  issuing  Notes,  attracted  the  attention  of  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
and  he  thought  that  by  stopping  the  issue  of  Notes  he  would 
prevent  the  failures,  and  further,  by  operating  upon  the  Note 
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<UiiiTency,  he  would  correct  the  foreign  exchanges,  and  so  pre- 
vent drains  of  gold,  and  at  the  same  time  stop  those  frequently 
recurring  crises  with  which  the  country  had  been  visited  nearly 
-every  ten  years. 

Experience  has  proved  he  was  entirely  wrong,  and  that  the 
iloinestic  currency  of  a  country  should  have  no  more  to  do  with 
the  correction  of  the  foreign  exchanges  than  it  has  with  the 
regulation  of  the  tides. 

Capital  and  currency  are,  or  at  least  they  ought  to  be,  two 
distinct  and  entirely  different  things :  currency  is  the  effect,  not 
the  cause,  of  commerce,  and  commerce  is  the  effect,  not  the 
cause,  of  capital ;  and  capital  is  produced  by  the  savings  of  the 
people.  If,  then,  the  stocks  of  commodities  are  large  and  seek- 
ing to  be  transferred,  the  currency  required  to  move  them 
ahould  be  increased,  and  the  supply  ought  at  all  times  to  be 
equal  to  the  wants  of  the  people. 

Previous  to  1845  the  Scotch  banks  issued  their  notes  as 
they  felt  this  demand ;  thus  circulation  increased,  or  decreased, 
•with  great  regularity;  a  good  harvest  necessitated  a  larger 
circulation  of  notes  to  move  the  crops  to  market ;  the  terms  of 
Whitsunday  or  Martinmas  swelled  the  circulation  by  the  pay- 
ment of  wages  and  rents ;  the  banks  at  once  responded  to  the 
call  by  issumg  more  notes,  which  returned  to  them  in  a  few 
days  or  weeks  thereafter. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  saw,  or  thought  he  saw,  a  great  danger  to 
the  country  in  these  movements  of  the  currency,  and  he  re- 
stricted the  banks  in  Scotland  to  their  then  existing  issues, 
im))osing  upon  them  the  necessity  to  hold  gold  against  any 
excess  in  issue. 

The  effect  has  been  to  increase  largely  the  stock  of  gold  in 
Scotland  from  something  like  400,000/.,  to  4,000,000/.,  which 
may  or  may  not  be  considered  a  good  thing,  according  to  the 
point  of  view  from  which,  it  is  looked  at ;  but,  if  it  should  be 
thought  wise  to  hold  a  large  reserve  of  gold,  the  method  by 
which  it  is  accomplished  must  be  condemned. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  increase  of  the  circulation  at  the 
terms  of  Whitsunday  and  Martinmas,  the  banks  are  compelled 
to  send  to  London  for  gold  to  cover  their  increased  circulation 
— usually  from  500,000/.  to  700,000/.  being  required  at  each 
term. 

This  drain  upon  the  Bank  of  England  affects  the  rate  of 
discount,  if  it  is  concurrent  ^nih  other  demands,  to  the  extent 
of  a  half  or  one  per  cent. 

The  gold  18  not  wanted,  and  does  no  good  in  Scotland, 
being  almost  invariably  returned  a  month  thereafter,  unopened^ 
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to  the  vaults  of  the  Bank  of  Englatiti  A  real  evil  is  thu& 
created  to  cure  an  imaginary  one,  and  the  trading  community 
has  to  suffer  loss  iii  consequence  of  this  legislative  blunder. 

The  abfe?urdity  of  the  plan  m  seen  at  a  glance,  when  yoti 
consider  that  it  is  no  security  to  the  note-holders,  for  which  it 
was  specially  iuteuded. 

The  circulation  of  notes  seldom  exceeds  6^(KtO,000/*  inr 
Scotland,  but  the  deposits  amount  to  80,000,000/.,  and  the 
depositors  have  an  equal  right  to  the  gold.  In  the  event  thiH 
of  a  run  upon  the  banks,  the  whole  stock  might  be  swept  away 
in  a  few  hours. 

Bankers  are  quite  competent  to  manage  their  own  buslne^, 
and  ought  to  be  tlie  best  judges  of  their  gohl  reserve,  but  if 
Parliament,  m  the  interests  of  the  pub  tie,  enacts  that  the  hank> 
should  hold  a  ]>ropoi1:ionate  reserve  in  gold,  let  them  do  m 
u|Km  some  intelligible  principle,  and  not  upon  the  hocus-pocus 
plan  embodied  in  the  Acts  under  consideration. 

The  rate  of  discount,  we  have  seen,  is  affected  by  a  slight 
drain  of  gold  for  Scotland,  and  merchants  know  to  their  cost 
it  was  seriously  affected  by  the  German  demandj  when  their 
Government  was  substituting  a  gold  for  a  silver  currency. 

The  Act  of  1844  compels  the  bank  directors  to  raise  the 
rate  of  discount  when  there  is  a  slight  demand  for  the  coni- 
modity  gold,  although  there  may  not  be  any  great  demand  for 
loanable  capital,  which,  owing  to  the  tremendous  power  vested 
in  the  Bank  of  England  through  the  exclusive  privileges  con- 
ferred upon  her,  is  slavishly  followed  in  the  provinces,  a  mono- 
poly of  the  currency  giving  her  a  power  which  she  otherwise 
would  not  wield-  As  already  stated,  currency  is  one  thing, 
capital  another :  the  currency  should  have  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  the  rate  of  discount. 

This  is  the  disturbing  element  imported  by  the  Act  of 
1844,  and  must  be  thrown  out,  before  we  get  back  to  a  normal 
condition,  when  supply  and  demand  alone  would  regulate  the 
price  of  loanable  capital. 

It  is  impossible  to  increase  capital  by  an  excess  or  over 
issue  of  bank-notes.  If  the  notes  arc  exempted  by  Govern- 
ment authority  from  being  made  payable  on  demand,  you  may 
then  have  over  issues,  and  in  that  case  most  cei-tainly  depreci- 
ation, but  you  may  raise  the  price  of  loanable  capital  swiftly 
and  largely  by  limiting  the  supply  of  these,  if  they  are  the  in- 
struments whereby  the  capital  is  controlled. 

This  to  a  great  extent  explains  the  causes  of  the  violent 
fluctuations  now  experienced  in  the  rate  of  discount,  wlien 
there  is  u  movement  of  the  precious   metals,  and  also  how  the 
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Buapension  of  the  Bank  Act  in  1847,  1857,  and  1866  stopped 
the  crisis  in  eaeh  of  these  yeai-s.  The  apprehension  of  the 
scarcitj'  of  inMruments  as  the  limit  was  approached  led  to 
hoarding,  thus  a£jgravating  the  panic*  Immediately  the  Act 
was  sosjiendeil  the  hoarding  ceased  and  the  panic  was  allayed, 
because  bankers  and  merchants,  who  were  dependent  upon  the 
Bank  of  England  notes  for  carrying  on  their  business,  knew 
there  would  then  be  a  sufficient  supply  for  the  wants  of  the 
country. 

To  remedy  tbese  defects,  then,  what  are  the  lines  upon 
which  future  legislation  should  proceed  ? 

If  we  had  to  begin  de  noua,  it  might  be  possible  to  sketch  a 
perfect  plan  in  the  light  of  past  experience,  in  the  same  way 
aB  we  might  set  up  a  perfect  system  of  government  based 
upon  the  rights  of  man.  But  political  and  social  economists 
'iiould  always  aim  at  being  practical,  and,  therefore,  what  I 
ball  Bay  in  conclusion,  will  take  into  coriBideration  existing 
institutions  with  their  privileges,  and  how  these  may  be  im- 
proved or  reformed  by  legislation,  with  the  least  possible  dis- 
turbance to  such  delicate  matters  as  Cun-eney  or  Credit. 

First,  then,  the  monopoly  both  in  England  and  Scotland 
stands  condemned,  and  to  get  rid  of  it,  you  must  either  be 
prepared  to  offer  equal  pn\dleges  to  all  new  banks,  or  withdraw 
the  exclusive  privileges  now  enjoyed  by  the  old  institutions. 

It  would  be  almost  impossible  to  do  either  the  one  or  the 
other  in  the  present  state  of  public  opinion,  and,  therefore,  we 
must  aim  at  a  compromise  w^hich  would  be  accepted  by  the 
Ejuntry,  and  safe  to  the  people. 

The  whole  question  tunis  upon  the  issue  of  bank-notes. 

In  Scotland,  a  restoration  ol  the  freedom  enjoyed  previous 
to  1845,  would  solve  the  difficulty  north  of  the  Tweed,  but,  as 
we  fear,  there  is  no  hope  of  regaining  our  lost  liberty,  and 
looking  to  our  close  connection  with  England,  perhaps  it 
would  be  advisahle  to  assimilate  the  two  systems  as  far  as 
possible* 

Great  fears  are  entertained  that  freedom  of  issue  would 
flood  the  country  with  bad  notes  and  weak  banks.  1  confess 
that  I  do  not  share  in  these  fears,  but  I  know  this  opinion  is 
strongly  held  in  England,  and,  therefore,  tiie  plan  of  Free 
Issue  must  be  abandoned. 

A  State  Bank,  with  a  uniform  note  issue,  has  been  recom- 
mended. This  scheme  we  shall  oppose  most  firmly,  for  the 
reasons  already  stated.  Well,  then,  seeing  the  security  of  the 
notes  api^ears  to  be  an  object  of  the  utmost  solicitude,  and  con- 
sidering the  banks  all  invest  a  portion  of  their  funds  in  three 
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per  cent,  consols^  let  these  be  hypothecated  to  Govemmont, 
and  the  notes  issued  against  the  amount  ao  held  for  that  pur- 
pose,  with  the  condition  that  they  be  made  payable  in  gold  on 
denssind.  Each  banker  ought  to  be  the  best  judge  of  the  gold 
reserve  required  in  his  own  neighbourhood  ;  but  if  Parliament 
deem  it  necessary  for  the  pubiie  safety  that  a  certain  axnoimt 
of  gold  should  be  held,  a  minimum  proportionate  to  the  bftokV 
liabilitieg  could  be  fixed,  below  which  the  amount  so  held 
gliould  never  fall ;  also,  liberty  should  be  given  to  the  banks  to 
open  offices,  and  do  buBiness  proper  in  the  United  Kingdom 
wherever  they  think. 

The  banks  m  England  ought  also  to  have  the  power  to 
issue  One  Pound  Notes,  The  advantages  of  these  need  hardly 
be  stated •  Very  probably  they  would  take  the  place  of  sove- 
reigns to  the  extent  of  60,000,000/.  or  70,000,000/.  sterling, 
thus  adding  to  the  national  capital  to  that  amount  Be^es 
saving  the  tear  and  wear  of  the  coins  and  interest,  both  to- 
yjether  might  be  reckoned  close  upon  4,000,000/.  per  annum,  i 
large  emn  in  these  days  of  depresHed  trade  and  increaiiing  ex- 
penditure. 

This  method  would  enable  us  to  get  rid  of  the  monopoly, 
and  admit  of  new  banks  starting  with  some  chance  of  sucoees. 
The  currency  would  not  then  be  aft'ected  by  the  stock  of 
gold  in  the  Bank  of  England,  nor  yet  the  stock  of  gold  by  the 
temporary  movements  of  the  currency. 

The  fluctuations  in  the  rate  of  discount  would  cease  so  far 
as  they  are  now  affVcted  by  the  currency. 

The  Scotch  system  ot  bjuiking  might  then  Im  introduced 
Into  England,  which  our  friends  south  of  tlie  Tweed  may 
welcome  without  fear  or  jealousy. 

Further,  I  believe  we  shall  again  witness  the  Bank  Act 
susijcnded.  possibly  sooner  than  many  people  at  present  antid* 
pate.  It  is  surely  unfortunate  that  an  outburst  of  indignation 
only  arises  against  this  Act  after  the  sus^pension  has  occurred, 
which  committee  after  committee  has  ojdy  smothered  up  in 
clouds  of  words.  It  is  proverbial  that  aU  monopolies  die  hard, 
and  there  are  few  interests  more  powerful  in  this  country  than 
that  of  money.  Of  this  I  feel  sure,  there  is  wisdom  enough  in 
the  country  to  grapple  with  the  difficulties  by  which  banking 
,'ind  currency  are  now  surrounded. 

Let  us  hope  the  shrewdness,  caution,  and  ability  of  the 
good  people  of  Aberdeen  may  be  directed  to  the  solution  of 
this  problem. 
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SITHMARY. 

His  Excellency  Sexok  Don  Auturo  dk  Marcoahtu 
read  a  Paper  *  On  Cummereial  Relations  between  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Iberiau  Peninsula.'  '  The  author  said  that 
all  raw  material  or  agricultural  products  for  English  consump- 
tion which  require  a  southern  latitude  are  found  in  Sjmin,  at  a 
shorter  distance  from  the  United  Kingdom  than  any  other 
place  of  similar  production  in  eastern  Europe,  That  the 
respective  situation  of  England  and  Spain*  and  the  diversity  of 
their  products,  ought  to  cause  their  international  commerce  to 
be  the  most  important  in  the  globe,  taking  into  consideration 
the  number  of  the  population,  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
one  of  the  most  subordinate ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that 
notv'ithstanding  the  difference  of  tlie  climate  and  soil,  and  in 
sjjite  of  the  aptitude  for  labour  in  the  two  countries,  there 
should  be,  over  a  population  of  50  millions,  so  scanty  an  inter- 
change of  commercial  relations.  Nor  can  this  commercial 
alienation  of  two  countries  be  explained  away  by  dissimilarity 
in  their  languages,  inasmuch  as  a  similar  cause  of  divergence 
exists  between  the  Euglitsh  and  the  Portuguese,  whose  inter- 
national  traffic,  reckoned  by  the  number  of  the  population,  is 
XDUch  greater  than  between  England  and  the  Spanish  territory 
\t\  Europe  ;  and  it  is  also  to  be  remembered  that,  in  the  simi- 
lar case  of  a  difference  of  idiom  and  race,  and  in  spite  of  an 
itirornparably  greater  distance  for  interconmmnicati(m,  com- 
mercial relations  are  fostered  between  England  and  the  lie- 
publics  of  South  America,  in  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  j  a 
tj*aflBc  in  itself,  moreover,  more  important  when  we  consider 
tlie  population  of  these  countries  as  compared  with  that  of 
•Spain,  their  ancient  metropolis.  After  giving  a  statistical 
stunmary  of  the  trade  between  this  country  aud  Spain,  and 
•entering  at  considerable  length  into  the  duties  on  Spanish 
wines  maintained  by  England  as  compared  with  other  Euro- 
pean nations,  the  author  stated  that  the  conclusions  he  had 
come  to  were — That  the  commerce  between  England  and  Spain 
is  less  than  it  ought  to  be,  taking  into  consideration  the  wants 
of  tiie  two  countries,  the  diversity  of  their  productions,  and 
also  the  short  distance  they  are  apart.  That  a  great  deal  of 
tlie  trade  is  done  by  smuggling  through  Portugal  and  Gibral- 
tar,    That  the  commerce  has  been  increasing  since  1845,  the 
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English    exports    having    developed  rather   higher   than   the 
Spanish  imports.     That  the  liberal   Spanish  Reform  of  186& 
inereafied  the  commerce  in  exi>orts  and  imports  from  eight  mil- 
lions to  fourteen  millions  sterling.     That  the  Spanish  article* 
of  which  the  consiiraption  has  increased  in  England  are — wines, 
fruit,  lead,  pyrites,  iron  ore,  and  esparto,  and  that  the  English 
articles  of  which  the  consumption  has  increased  in  Spain  are 
linen  and  cotton  goods,  metals  and  coals*     That  the  yearly 
consumption  in  this  countiy  of  spirit  per  head  is  0*94  gallon, 
and  of  wines  per  head  is  0'5Z  gallon.     That  the  present  scale 
of  duties  on  wine,  excluding  as  it  does  many  of  the  lighter 
wines  of  Spain  and  other  countries,  is   unequitable  and  alone 
Mtii  generic  in  Europe  ;  that  it  is  prohibitive  for  millions  of  con- 
sumers, and   prohibitive   for  millions   of  producers ;  that  it  is 
opposed  to  the  health  and   comfort  of  the  labouring   and  less 
wealthy    classes    of    this   country ;    against    the    increase  of 
revenue  ;  against  the  natural  development  of  the  commerce  of 
England  with  several  nations,  and  is  the  reverse  of  Free  Trade. 
That  during  seventeen  years  the  English  colonies  have  made  re- 
presentations to  obtain  a  modiiication  of  this  scale  ;  that  similar 
efforts  had  been  made  by  the  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Italian,  and 
Austrian  Governments,  lay  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  lately  also  by  the  French  Chambers  of 
Commerce^  by  several  members  of  the  British  Parliament,  and 
very  generally  by  the  Press.     That  it  was  proposed  by  the 
English  Committee  on  Wine,  in  1851,  that  there  should  be  a 
uniform  duty  of  \s.  per  gallon  till  42^;  and  the  Chambers  of 
Commerce  have  rocommended  at  least  a  uniformity  of  \s,  till 
36'',     That,  as  was  proiiosed   by  the  Portuguese  Government 
and  by  H.B,M,'s  Minister  at  Lisbon — a  special  committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  should   make  inquiries  and  give  it* 
opinion  on  the  matter;  and,  perhaps,  it  would  be  wise  to  hold 
international   c<jnferences,  to  be   attended   by  representatives 
from    France,    Spain,    Portugal,    Italy,    and    Austria.      And 
finally,  and  specially  with  regard  to  Spain,  he  should   like  to 
see  promoted    an    undei^standing    between    the    Chambers   of 
Commerce   of  England  and  Spain ;  also  an  Anglo-Peninsular 
Association  or  Delegation  to  facilitate  the  developing  of  a  hana 
fide  trade,  and  tn  repudiate  and   to  repress  smuggling.      Such 
Delegation   named  by  the    Chambers  of  Commerce   of  both 
countries,  or  a  i'r^e  Anglo-Peninsular  association,  could  have 
perit>dieal  meetings  to  exchange  views,  and  to  discuss  in  a  free 
nternational   Commercial    Parliament,    the   basis    for    future 
treaties  of  commerce,  the  cust^:>ms   tariff'  and   regulations  for 
quarantine,  Ac,  matters  affecting  two   races  whose  flags  com- 
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mane!   rich  continentg,  archipelagos^  and  islands  in   Europe » 
Acoerica,  Africa,  and  Asia* 

Professor  Sheldon  Amos  read  a  Paper  on  *  The  Prob- 
able Influence  of  Indu.strial  and  Commercial  Progress  on  War." 

L  As  to  the  operation  of  the  doctrine  of  Free  Trade,  he 
«aid — (1)  The  suhstitution  of  the  doctrine  of  Free  Trade  for 
the  old  mercantile  theory  implies  the  abolition  of  a  class  of 
refitrictions  favourable  to  the  recurrence  of  war,  and  the  deve^ 
lapment  of  a  class  of  popular  ideas  and  beliefs  favourable  ta 
peace.  Such  restrictions  were  those  involved  in  the  colonial 
system,  the  navigation  laws,  and  the  prohibitive  tariffs.  Such 
popular  ideas  and  beliefs  are  those  which  substitute  reciprocity 
and  mutual  contribution  between  States  in  the  place  of  hostile 
rivalry  and  irreconcilable  opoosition  ^f  interests,  which  recog- 
nise that  States  are  rich  by  one  an(*ther*s  wealth,  and  not  by 
one  another's  j>overty ;  that  the  destruction  of  the  wealth  of 
any  one  State  is  a  loss  to  all,  and  that  States  are  being  linked 
into  a  delicately-organised  society,  experiencing  at  once 
throuo^hout  all  its  members  common  gain  or  loss — common 
well-being  or  misery.  (2)  Free  Trade,  in  its  fullest  sense,  im- 
plies not  merely  tlie  absence  of  artificial  restrictions,  but  the 
positive  fact  that  States  carry  out  the  subdivisions  of  labour  to 
the  utmost,  and  that  each  State  produces  or  manufactures  thos& 
commodi ties,  and  those  only  which  it  produces  or  manufactures 
itb  the  greatest  comparative  cheapness.     The  more  firmly 

principle  becomes  established,  the  more  fine  and  intincate 
lecome  the  commercial  and  monetary  relationships  between 
States,  and  the  more  disastrous  and  paralysing  becomes  even 
the  apprehension  of  war.  This  increasing  subdivision  of  labour 
is  of  especial  imjKvrtance  in  respect  of  the  growing  interdepen- 
dence of  States  for  the  supply  of  food.  Old  countries,  as  a 
rule,  import  food,  and  new  countries  export  it»  It  is  the  old 
countries  which,  tor  a  variety  of  reasons,  are  most  prone  to 
war ;  and  if  war  does  not  mean  famine,  it  must  at  least  press 
— through  the  breads  and  even  the  meat  markets^ — on  every 
part  of  the  population  of  a  belligerent  State, 

II.  The  modem  aspect  of  the  wages  question  must  directly 
affect  war.  Wages  are  rising  everywhere,  and  the  position  of 
all  classes  of  labourers  is  becoming  better  and  more  hopeful. 
Service  in  the  army  or  navy  must  become  comparatively  less 
desirable,  and  compulsory  service  can  only  he  procured  at  the 
price  of  an  ever- increasing  national  cost  and  discontent*  A 
keen  competition  is  descried  in  the  near  future  between  the 
industries  (so-called)  of  war  and  peace.     The  demand  of  labour 
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for  war,  where  the  labour  is  forced,  will  not  raise  wages  gene- 
rally ;  and  where  the  labour  is  not  forced  it  will  be  more  and 
more  abandoned,  or  else  purchased  only  on  ruinous  terms. 

III.  The  growing  expensiveness  of  war  introduces  a 
similar  class  of  considerations  to  the  last.  When  it  is  calcula- 
ted how  precicus  are  the  materials  which  most  of  the  modern 
appliances  of  science  to  warlike  purposes  consume,  on  huw  vast  a 
€calc  the  applications  t^ke  place,  and  what  an  amount  of  waste 
and  loss  are  occaj^ioned  merely  by  tentative  experiments,  the 
cost  of  war  is  seen  to  be  assuming  more  and  more  prodigiom 
dimensions.  So  far  as  this  cost  is  reckoned  as  the  price  of  as- 
surance, and  therefore  as  akin  to  the  necessary  cost  of  prodoc- 
tion,  the  fact  of  war  counteracts  all  the  other  tendencies  of 
civilisation  towards  the  cheapening  of  this  cost. 

IV.  There  is  a  manifestly  growing  tendency  in  labour  to 
move  with  unparalleled  facility  from  country  to  country.  Thus 
all  Europe  must  shortly  become  one  labour  market.  The 
increased  study  of  foreign  languages,  religious  toleration,  as- 
similation of  political  institutions  and  laws,  a  common  postal 
system,  projects  for  an  international  currency,  and  for  a  com- 
mon fiscal  system — all  combine  to  diminish  what  is  narrow  and 
blindly  selfish  in  the  sense  of  nationality,  while  fortifying  what 
is  sound  and  precious  in  it ;  and  this  must  operate  in  favour  of 
peace. 

V.  The  interests  and  sympathies  of  labourers  are  thiui 
likely  to  be  wholly  in  favour  of  pacific  relations.  The  interests 
of  land  proprietors  are  in  favour  of  the  condition  which  makes 
that  of  which  they  have  a  monopoly  most  in  demand — that  is, 

?ejice ;  because  peace  is  indispensable  to  material  progress, 
'he  interest  of  the  farmer-capitalist  is  for  the  moment  in 
favour  of  war,  as  raising  agricultural  prices ;  is  still  more  de- 
cidedly in  favour  of  peace,  as  favourable  to  trade  generally,  as 
keeping  down  the  price  of  machinery  and  labour,  and  keeiiing 
ojK'n  foreign  markets  for  the  disposal  of  produce.  K  the 
cai>italist  is  a  trader,  his  interests  (except  in  the  case  of  tlie  few 
who  draw  a  precarious  profit  from  sustaining  the  war)  are  un- 
dividedly  in  favour  of  peace. 

VI.  The  i)articular  modes  in  which  the  interests  and 
sentiments  of  all  the  industrial  and  trading  classes  will  make 
themselves  felt  are  in  efforts  for  a  modification  of  the  laws  of 
war  in  favour  of  the  protection  of  neutral  (and  ultimately  all 
otlier)  trade,  in  promoting  a  conciliatory  and  just  policy  at  all 
times  between  States,  in  humanising  the  conduct  of  war,  in 
rigidly  preventing  its  extension,  and  in  making  beneficial, 
equal,  and  far-sighted  treaties. 
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Mr,  Edwaiu)  J.  Watherston  rend  a  Paper  on  the 
'  Taxation  of  Silver  Plate/*  t-o  ahow  that  this  tax  is  an  ohstacle 
to  art  progress  in  silversmiths'  work-  Although  taxation  has 
been  abolished  in  the  case  of  all  other  similar  trades  (in- 
cluding numerous  tra^Lles  in  articles  of  luxury),  the  silver 
trade  is  still  fettered  by  a  tax  of  Is.  6f/.  per  ounce,  whieli 
amounts,  upon  the  wliolesale  price  of  spoons  and  forks,  to  20 
|jer  cent.,  and  upon  articles  of  every -day  use,  sueh  as  tea  and 
coffee  services,  waiters,  cruet-stands,  and  candelabra,  to  12^ 
|ier  cent.  Silversmiths  have  thus  to  compete  with  electro- 
platers,  whose  go  lids,  comjK»sed  of  a  met^il  of  only  nominal 
value,  are  wholly  untaxed,  and  by  a  strange  anomaly,  are  ])er- 
mitted  to  assume  marks  closely  resembling  the  Hall  mark  uf>on 
the  genuine  article.  The  introduction  of  electro-plate  was  a 
serious  blow  to  the  silver  trade ;  and  for  this  very  reason,  the 
taxation  of  silver  plate  ought  to  have  been  abolished  twenty- 
five  years  ago.  So  long  as  a  law  remains  in  force  that,  before 
an  ai^ticle  is  put  together,  almost  in  its  rough  state,  it  must  bo 
*jent  to  the  Hall,  and  a  duty  of  from  12^  to  20  per  cent.,  paid 
upon  it,  Mr.  Watlierston  insists  it  is  useless  to  talk  about 
technical  education  for  the  silversmith.  The  Hall  marking  of 
the  plate  was  entirely  apart  from  tlie  duty. 

Miss  Lydia  Becker  read  a  Paper  *  On  the  Woman's 
Suffrage  Question.'*  Miss  Becker  said — ^ All  political  questions 
have  important  social  bearings,  but  of  all  political  questions* 
none  touch  so  closely  on  purely  social  relations  as  the  political 
eiifrauchiseracnt  of  women,  Tlie  political  inequality  between 
women  and  men  is  correlated  to  a  social  inequality  whieli 
exists  more  or  less  in  all  human  societies,  subject  to  the  general 
rule  that  those  communities  where  the  subjection  of  women  isi 
most  complete  are  either  barbarous  or  stationary,  and  those 
amuuitie^  where  women  have  attained  the  nearest  approach 
_  i^«ocial  equality  with  men  have  reached  the  highest  and  most 
progressive  stage  of  civilisation.  In  our  own  country  woman 
is  held  to  be  equal  to  man  as  touching  responsibility,  inferior 
to  man  as  touching  rights.  The  Paper  contained  illustrations 
of  this  inequality  in  regard  to  tbe  maintenance  of  wives  and 
families,  the  property  of  married  women,  the  inadequate  pro- 
tection of  wives  from  violent  assaults,  the  obstacles  placed 
in  tlie  way  of  women   who  desire  to  obtain  medical  or  legal 

^  This  Paper  has  b^^n  priuted  m  fiill  by  tbe  atithor. 

*  This  Pftper   has  been  publiahod  entirfe  in  tbe    fVoTimi**  8ttfring$  Jlmmaf^ 
MADchester. 
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education,  or  who  require  the  assistance  of  professional  ad- 
visers of  their  own  sex,  the  denial  of  university  education  and 
degrees,  the  want  of  remunerative  employment,  and  the  inade- 
quate recognitiuu  of  the  economic  value  of  woman's  work  in 
families  and  society.  The  evil  effects  of  the  arbitrary  division 
t>f  the  world's  affairs  into  two  distinct  spheres  for  men  and 
w^omen  are  shown  not  unl3^  in  tlie  exclusion  of  women  from 
all  share  in  political  duties,  but  in  the  w^ithdrawal  of  men  from 
their  fair  share  of  domestic  duties.  When  men  are  left  wudoweis 
they  are  seldom  capable  of  minding  their  homes,  attending  to 
their  children,  and  earning  money  to  support  them  as  women 
w  ho  are  left  widows  commonly  do ;  and  they  are  apt  to  over- 
look the  fiict  that  in  all  cases  the  husband  and  father  has  a 
duty  at  home,  the  proper  performance  of  which  is^  essential  to 
the  well-being  of  the  household*  The  undue  share  of  labour 
exacted  fix>m  women  at  work  in  factories,  through  the  imjK)si- 
tion  on  them  of  tlic  whole  uf  the  domestic  work  in  addition  to 
as  much  outdoor  occupation  as  the  husband,  was  illustrated 
by  the  following  extract  from  a  report  ot  Mr.  Redgrave,  one  of 
Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Factories  ; — *  The  husbaud  leaves 
liome  at  6  a.m.,  returns  at  8  a.m.,  and  has  his  breakfast  served 
for  him.  He  goes  to  work  and  returns  at  noon,  or  at  one 
o'clock,  and  lias  his  dinner  served  for  him,  lie  goes  again  to 
vvork^  and  returns  home  at  6  i\m.,  with  nothing  whatever  to 
do  excejJt  to  smarten  hunself  up  a  bit,  and  enjoy  himself  as  he 
lists.  isQw  let  us  see  the  contrast  that  the  married  woman 
presents.  She  leaves  home  at  6  A.M.,  returns  home  at  8  a.m*, 
serves  the  breakfast  for  husband  and  family.  Again  the  same 
thing  at  dinner  time;  and  when  she  returns  home  last  of  all, 
at  6  P*M.,  her  hands  are  full  till  bedtime.  It  may  be  fairly 
said  that  she  is  working  In  some  way  or  other  from  rising  in 
the  morning  until  going  to  rest  at  night'  This  double  duty 
demanded  from  what  is  called  the  ^  weaker  sex,'  shows  the  strong 
tendency  in  human  nature  to  impose  burdens  not  on  those 
best  able  to  bear  them,  but  on  those  least  able  to  resist  them* 
It  was  ahowu  that  a  very  large  amount  of  taxation  was  virtu- 
ally levied  on  women  and  children  through  the  duties  ou 
spirits  and  tobacco,  which  amount  to  800  or  1 ,000  per  ceoit* 
on  the  cost  of  the  articles.  If  taxation  were  not  levied  in 
this  form,  workiug  men  would  not  need  to  spend  nearly  8t» 
latge  a  jiroportion  of  their  earnings  on  the  indulge ucies  which 
tliey  seemingly  will  not  forego,  and  more  would  be  left  for 
the  support  of  their  famihes.  The  extreme  hardship  and  in- 
justice inflicted  on  w^omen  through  strikes  ordered  by  trades 
councils,  in  wliich  they  have  no  voice,  was  pointed  out  and 
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illustrated  by  the  strike  now  going  on  at  BoltOD*  The  trades 
unions  pay  to  sustain  the  men  on  strike  in  Bolton  about 
3,000/.  weekly^  in  lieu  of  7,000/.  which  they  would  have 
earned  had  they  remained  at  work.  Thus  4,000/.  weekly 
ha^  been  withdrawn  from  the  maintenance  of  the  women 
and  children  of  the  Bolton  district  through  loss  of  the 
men^s  and  children's  wages  alone.  But  this  is  little  more  than 
half  the  loss.  The  men  and  children  who  receive  strike  pay 
number  6,700,  and  these  receive  3,000/,  instead  of  7,000/. 
The  cardroom  hands  number  5,000  young  women  between 
the  ages  of  15  and  20,  whose  average  earnings  per  week 
amount  to  about  12*.  These  women  are  not  in  the  men's 
union,  and  receive  no  sup[X)rt  from  the  union  through  whose 
act  they  have  lost  their  employment.  They  lose  3,000/*  in 
aggregate  wages,  they  are  deprived  of  their  means  of  liveli- 
boo<l,  they  are  turned  out  without  any  resource  whatever, 
and  that  by  the  decree  of  a  trades  council  in  which  they  are 
not  allowed  a  voice.  The  fallacy  of  the  assertion  that  women 
do  not  need  the  franchise  was  further  illustrated  by  quotations 
from  the  writings  of  Mr.  James  Mill  and  Lord  Macaulay. 
The  former,  in  his  essay  on  Government,  writes :  *  One  Uiing 
ia  pretty  clear,  that  all  those  individuals  whose  interests  are 
involved  in  those  of  other  individuals  may  be  struck  oti*  wlhout 

inconvenience In  this  light  women  may  be  regarded, 

the  interest  of  almost  all  of  whom  is  involved  either  in  that  of 
their  fathers  or  that  of  their  husbands.'  Lord  Macaulay 
writes ;  *  We  say  tliat  every  argument  which  tells  in 
favour  of  the  univei'sal  suflFrage  of  men  tells  equally  in 
favour  of  female  suffrage.  Mr.  Mill,  however,  wishes  to 
#ee  all  men  vote,  hut  says  it  is  unnecessary  that  women 
should  vote ;  and  for  making  this  distinction  he  gives  as  a 
reason  an  assertion  which  in  the  first  place  is  not  true,  and 
which  wouhl,  in  the  next  place,  if  true,  overset  his  whole 
theory  of  Imman  nature,  namely,  that  the  interest  of  the 
women  is  identical  with  that  of  the  men,*  In  another  essay, 
commenting  on  the  same  passage.  Lord  Macaulay  writes : 
*  If  we  were  to  content  ourselves  with  saying,  in  answer  to  all 
the  arguments  in  Mr.  Mill's  essay  on  Government,  that  the 
interest  of  a  king  is  involved  in  that  of  a  community,  we 
should  be  accused,  and  justly,  of  talking  nonsense.  Yet  such 
an  assertion  would  not,  as  far  aa  we  can  pei"ceive,  be  more 
unreasonable  than  that  which  Mr.  Mill  has  here  ventured  to 
make.  Without  adducing  one  fact,  mthout  taking  the  trouble 
to  perplex  the  question  by  one  sophism,  he  placidly  dogmatises 
*way  the  interest  of  one-half  the  human  race.     If  there  be  a 
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word  ot  truth  in  history,  i\  ometi  have  always  been  and  still  are» 
over  the  greater  part  of  the  globe,  humble  companions,  play* 
thin^Sj  menials  J  beai^ts  of  burden.     Except  in  a  few  happy 
and  hij^ldy  civilised  communities^  they  are  strictly  in  a  state  of 
personal  slavery.    Even  in  those  countries  where  they  are  best 
treated,   the   laws   are  generally   uu favourable    to  them    with 
^'espect  to  almost  all  the  points  in  which  they  are  most  deeplr 
interested.^     Tlie  general  accuracy  of  Lord  Macaulay*s  picture 
of  the  condition  of  women  tinder  the  irresponsible  government 
of  men  will  hardly  be   disputed,  and  it  presents  one  of  the 
strongest  grounds  on  which  women  as^k  for  the  Parliamentarv 
franchise.     The  claim  of  women  to  the  political  francJiise  k 
based   on  the  same   principles  of  political  justice   and   sociaI 
necessity  on  which  it  is  claimed  by  men.    The  enfranchisement 
of  women  will  add  a  new  fnrce  to  social  progress^     It  will  be 
the  removal  of  a  drag  which  hns  cloggwl  the  wheels  of  progresi^ 
with  the  everlasting  friction  caused  by  the  different  rates  of 
advance  of  the  two  halves  of  humanity.      As  well  expect  a 
waggon  to  move  straight  while  the  wheels  on  one  side  have  a 
smaller  diameter  than  those  on  the  other,  as  expect  the  human 
race  to  go  on  in  a  right  line  while  the  minds  of  women  are 
restricted    to    a   i^maller   sphere   and    constrained   to   take  a 
different  direction  from  those  of  men.     Women  are  this  co- 
ordinate, not  the  subordinate,  half  of  humanity.     The  political 
franchise  is  at  once  the  symbol  of  this  co-ordinate  dignity  and 
the  means  whereby  substantial  equality  before  the   law  mav 
be  secured.     Men  and  women  do  not  exist  in  separate  spheres, 
but  have  a  common  sphere — the  world  in  which  they  live— anJ 
the  co-operation  of  each  in  every  department  of  human  life  h 
needc'l  for  the  full  development  of  human  faculties  and  die 
perfection  of  the  race, 

Mr,  William  Gibson  read  a  Paper  on  '  The  Valuation 

of  Property  for  the  purpose  of  Assessment  to  Imperial  and 
Local  Taxation,  based  on  the  system  of  Capital  Value/  He 
drew  attention  to  taxes  being  public  funds  raised  for  the 
public  benefit,  namely,  the  security  and  protection  of  property 
and  the  necessary  provision  for  the  support  of  those  that  arc 
incapable  of  providing  for  themgelves ;  and  urged  that  taxci 
should  be  levied  so  as  to  fall  with  equal  pressure  upon  aU  thfti 
contributors,  and  showed  how  the  fair  application  of  this 
standard  would  largely  alleviate  the  pressure  of  taxation  oa 
business  and  trade.  Groat  injustice  is  seen  and  felt  in  making^ 
the  clear  annual  rent  the  gross  estimated  rental  in  those  casesi 
in  which  the  tenant  is  bound  to  repair  as  well  as  in  those  in 
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which  the  cost  of  repairing  falls  upon  the  owner.  Reference 
was  made  to  the  *  Valuation  Bills '  that  have  been  prepared 
and  laid  before  Parliament  for  several  years  past  (for  the 
purpose^  as  stated^  ^  To  provide  for  a  common  basis  of  value 
for  the  purposes  of  government  and  local  taxation ' ),  and  he 
pointed  out  a  strange  anomaly,  that  not  one  of  those  bills 
contained  a  single  clause  or  remark  upon  providing  for  any 
new  basis  of  value ;  and  as  regards  the  definition  of  gross  and 
rateable  value  in  the  Act  6  and  7  Will.  IV.,  c.  96,  which 
is  the  Law  of  Valuation  for  England,  excepting  in  the  Metro- 
polis, it  is  stated  for  the  guidance  of  Assessment  Committees 
and  valuers,  that '  gross  rent  or  gross  estimate  rental,'  as  de- 
fined by  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  is  the  rent  which 
would  be  paid  to  a  landlord  if  he  (the  landlord)  undertakes  to 
pay  all  usual  tenants'  rates  and  taxes,  and  all  expenses  for 
repairs,  &c.,  necessary  to  maintain  the  premises  in  a  state  to 
command  such  gross  rent.  ^  Net  rent  or  rateable  value  '  was 
defined  to  be  that  amount  which  remains  clear  in  the  hands  of 
a  landlord  after  all  such  rates  and  taxes  and  expenses,  as 
above  enumerated,  have  been  provided  for.  A  few  examples 
were  given,  showing  the  practical  working  of  the  present 
system  by  valuers  and  assessment  committees,  the  effect  of 
the  irregular  abatements,  as  regards  whole  parishes  or  a  union 
of  parisnes,  being  very  intricate  and  perplexing,  and  the  im- 
equal  allowance  a  great  injustice.  The  origin  and  cause  of 
these  irregularities,  was  that  rent  alone  is  taken  as  the  basis 
of  assessment.  A  statement  was  also  made,  gathered  from  the 
latest  Government  statistics  on  the  value  of  house  property, 
that  out  of  5,250,000  houses  in  Great  Britain,  only  800,000 
are  of  the  annual  rent  of  20/.  and  upwards,  4,450,000  being 
below  20/.  annual  rent  The  author  pointed  out  why  rent  is 
not  value,  and  suggested  the  adoption  of  the  system  of  capital 
value,  which  admits  of  the  application  of  principles  and  rules 
which  cannot  otherwise  be  applied.  It  was  suggested  that  the 
intrinsic  value  of  house  property  is  measured  by  the  size  of  the 
building,  joined  with  the  cost  of  construction  ;  and  with  this 
should  be  connected  the  extrinsic  or  adventitious  value  arising 
from  jutuation,  a  value  which  cannot  be  antecedently  and  in- 
dependently calculated,  but  which  may  always  be  ascertained 
without  difficulty.  Capacity  in  cubic  feet  and  situation  were 
taken  to  represent  a  satisfactory  basis  for  correct  valuation, 
and  by  two  tables  of  calculation,  one  for  buildings,  the  other 
for  land,  carefully  worked  out  in  eighteen  schedules,  the  sys- 
tem was  illustrated.  The  schedules  in  both  tables  were  so 
adapted  and  adjusted  as  to  apply  to  nearly  every  description 
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of  real  property,  and  ako  to  meet  the  varying  circumstances 
coimected  therewith, 

Mr.  James  Valentine  read  a  Paper  *  On  Cheap  Popular 

Indoor  Entertainments,'  The  object  of  the  Paper  was  to 
show  that  cheapness  would  attract  the  many  to  good  amuse- 
ments. The  marvellous  progress  of  the  Post  Office  and  the 
daily  newspaper  proves  that  the  penny  is  at  once  an  attractive 
and  potent  coin  ;  and  it  seems  diflGcult  to  believe  that  a  good 
entertainment  cannot  be  got  as  cheaply  as  a  good  newspaper. 
Of  course  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  large  space  at  com- 
mand. The  Music  Hall  of  Aberdeen  accommodates  2,000  out 
of  the  orchestra*  and  an  afternoon  entertainment  for  the  youag, 
and  two  entertainments  In  the  evening  (say  on  a  Saturday) 
would,  with  good  programmes— all  of  them  different  as  to  the 
items  of  the  bill  of  fare — admit  of  the  penny  as  the  general  rate 
of  admission.  At  the  same  time  the  entertainments  would  have 
to  be  ofa  varied  and  elevating  character.  The  Paper  also  con- 
tained hints  as  to  co-operation  in  the  various  districts  of  the 
country  ivith  a  view  of  providing  good  entertainments  in  all 
populous  villages  at  least— improving  the  character  of  so-called 
]ienny  readings,  and  encouraging  the  erection  ofmusic  halls,  the 
development  of  local  talent,  &c.  The  practical  objections  to  the 
scheme,  the  ^vriter  believed,  would  vaniah  when  a  fair  trial  was 
given  to  it. 

Mn  Charles  Hill^  Secretary  to  the  Working  MenV 
Lord's  Day  Rest  Association,  read  a  Paper  on  ^  Sunday  Laws,'  * 
The  'writer  urged  that  men  of  alt  shader^  of  political  opinion 
and  religious  belief,  are  agreed  that  the  Sabbath  has  been  an 
inestimable  blessing  to  all  classes  of  eociety,  A  man  who  has 
lived  seventy  years  has  had  ten  years  of  Sundays,  and  if  he  has 
toiled  on  the  greater  number  of  those  Sundays,  his  health  must 
be  injured,  his  days  shortened,  and  his  happiness  greatly  cur- 
tailed, *  Under  the  due  observance  of  the  Sabbath/  writes 
Dr,  Mussey,  *  life  would  on  the  average  be  prolonged  seven 
years  in  fifty.'  If  the  Sunday  is  so  necessary  to  the  well-being 
of  society,  every  effort  should  be  made  to  preserve  it*  There 
are  various  ways  of  preserving  it.  One  is  by  instilling  into 
the  minds  of  the  people  a  reverence  for  the  day.  This  has 
been  done  for  centuries  in  churches,  chapels,  and  schools,  and 
there  exists  among  all  classes  of  society  a  deep  feeling  of 
respect  for  the  Sabbath,  and  an  unwillingness  to  work  on  that 
day.     This  national  belief  in  the  duty  of  observing  the  Sab- 

'  This  Paper  may  be  hfCd  in  pairipblut  form  at  the  office  of  the  AseodatkOr 
13,  Bedford  Row,  w.c. 
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bath^  is  one  of  the  springs — the  sources  of  the  religious  life  of 
our  nation  ;  as  Mr.  Gladstone  once  remarked,  ^  the  religious 
observance  of  Sunday  is  a  main  prop  of  the  religious  character 
of  our  country.'  The  observance  of  Sunday  has  also  largely 
contributed  to  the  physical  and  commercial  prosperity  of  the 
English  race,  both  in  England  and  the  United  States.  It  is 
impossible  to  keep  the  Sunday  as  a  day  of  national  rest  from 
labour,  without  the  strong  arm  of  the  law.  Sunday  traders  and 
Sunday  amusement-seekers  would  break  down  the  day  of  rest, 
«nd  against  such  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  wise  laws 
should  be  directed.  From  the  time  of  Eong  Alfred  the  Great, 
statutes  have  been  in  existence  for  preserving  the  Sunday  as  a 
dav  of  rest,  and  these  laws  have  been  and  arp  extremely  valu- 
able ;  the  principle  of  rest  from  ordinary  labour  which  they 
enforce,  having  been  an  inestimable  blessing  to  our  country 
for  many  centuries.  As  we  advance  in  civilisation  we  gain 
more  light  as  to  the  principles  on- which  Sunday  Laws  shojild 
be  based.  We  no  longer  endeavour  to  enforce  the  religious 
observance  of  the  day  by  the  civil  magistrate,  we  only  aim  to 
protect  men  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  Sunday  as  a  day  of  rest. 
liaws  passed  to  suspend  labour  on  Sundays  are  not  laws  to 
-coerce  the  conscience,  or  enforce  religion,  or  to  interfere  in 
the  slightest  degree  with  religious  liberty.  They  are  exactly 
the  opposite,  as  they  secure  religious  liberty.  The  laws  which 
close  shops,  factories,  museums,  exhibitions,  theatres,  and  other 
places  of  amusement  on  Sundays,  do  much  to  protect  men  in 
the  enjoyment  of  this  liberty,  and  the  men  who  interfere  with 
the  freedom  of  conscience  and  religious  liberty  are  those  who 
require  their  employes  to  do  work  on  Sundays  that  might  be 
suspended,  or  dismiss  them.  Thus  the  real  opponents  of 
liberty  of  conscience  are  those  who  would  deprive  the  at- 
tendants at  places  of  amusement  of  that  day  of  rest  which 
they  now  enjoy,  and  which  they  look  upon  as  a  sacred  day. 
The  principle  on  which  Sunday  Laws  should  be  based  is  very 
much  the  same  as  that  on  which  the  Factory  Laws  are  based. 
Laws  which  limit  labour  (with  any  necessary  exceptions)  to 
six  days  a  week,  because  it  is  injurious  to  men  physically  and 
morally  to  toil  seven  days,  are  quite  as  necessary  and  justifi- 
able, as  those  Acts  of  Parliament  which  protect  the  dress- 
makers, the  workers  in  mines  and  factories  and  workshops  on 
week-days.  If  the  laws  which  prohibit  Sunday  trading,  and 
the  Sunday  opening  of  amusements  were  repealed,  the  spirit 
of  competition  would  rapidly  bring  about  the  same  condition  of 
Sunday  in  England  as  is  to  be  seen  on  the  Continent,  where 
labour  in  every  department  flourishes  on   the  Lord's  Day. 
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If  the  national  museums  be  opened  on  Sundays,  other 
museums  and  places  of  amusement  will  claim  to  open  aleOi 
and  an  immense  staff  of  persons  who  now  rest  on  Sundays 
would  be  immediately  requii-ed  to  work,  or  run  the  risk  of 
being  supplanted  by  others.  The  law  must  apply  to  all  alike; 
all  must  be  required  to  close,  or  all  must  be  allowed  to  open 
on  Sundays.  There  never  was  a  time  in  our  history  when 
there  was  les?9  need  for  disturbing  the  repose  of  the  Sunday. 
Education  on  week-days  is  provided  by  the  State.  Books  are 
obtainable  by  the  poorest.  Amusements,  museums,  libraries, 
and  galleries  ai*e  open  till  ten  or  twelve  o'clock  at  night. 
The  hours  of  labour  have  been  shortened.  The  Saturday 
half-holiday  is  enjoyed  by  millions.  Bank  holidays  and  sum- 
mer holidays  are  the  fashion  of  the  day.  Facilities  for  breath- 
ing the  pure  air  of  the  country  are  within  the  reach  of  all.  Yet 
it  is  said  these  are  not  sufficient*  The  seventh  and  every  day 
mi|st  be  devoted  to  entertainments  and  amusements ;  tb© 
museums,  galleries,  and  all  similar  places  must  be  opened  on 
Sundays.  The  author  was  of  opinion  that  those  who  ask 
for  such  an  alteration  of  the  law  are  but  a  small  minority,  and 
will  not  be  able  successfully  to  opp^>6e  the  i^411  of  millions  of 
thoughtful  earnest  men  who  feel  with  Count  Montalamberl 
that :— '  Ther«  can  be  no  religion  without  public  worship,  and 
there  can  be  no  public  worship  without  a  Sabbath.' 

Mr.  John  Plummer  read  a  Paper  on  *  The  Expenditure 
Redemption  System.'  The  writer  stated  that  the  encouraging 
amount  of  success  which  had  hitherto  attended  the  devefop- 
ment  of  co-operative  societies  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom  had  suggested  the  possibility  of  a  modified  form  of 
the  system  being  utilised  by  retail  tradesmen  in  dealing  with 
their  ready -money  customers.  The  idea  of  haWng  two  prices 
— one  for  cash  and  another  for  credit — is  liable  to  abuse  as 
being  inconvenient  and  aflFording  facilities  for  unfair  dealing, 
which  the  redemption  system  seems  to  rectify.  The  bonuses 
paid  at  co-operative  stores  represent  in  reality  the  discount  due 
on  cash — and  the  idea  of  the  Expenditure  Redemption  Societies 
is  to  enable  the  purchasers  to  receive  bonuses  in  proportion  to 
their  purchases^  and  thus  the  shopkeepers  and  the  poorer  class 
of  ready-money  customers  become  mutually  benefited.  One 
association^  however^  goes  much  further  than  this  by  under- 
taking to  secure  to  holders  of  coupons  the  entire  exjienditure- 
represented  by  the  coupon.  This  is  simply  based  on  the  power 
of  accumulation  of  money  invested  at  compound  interest  In 
respect  of  every  100/.  received  by  the  tradesmen  connected 
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^tk  the  association,  the  discount  that  might  be  allowed  for 
cash  payment  is  invested  by  the  association  at  compound 
interest,  and  this  sum  in  the  course  of  years  accumulates  to 
an  amount  requisite  to  provide  the  100/.  originally  received 
firom  the  customers.  So  as  to  obviate  to  a  certain  extent  the 
disadvantage  of  waiting  the  long  term  of  years  this  would 
necessitate,  a  portion  of  the  discount  is  set  aside  to  create  a 
fund  for  periodical  drawings,  at  which  the  successful  coupons 
are  redeemed  at  their  nominal  value.  The  system  is  in  its 
infancy,  but  the  results  at  present  obtained  show  that  it  has 
encouraged  thrift  among  the  working  classes,  and  is  a  prac- 
tical illustration  of  the  proverb  that  '  Every  mickle  makes 
a  muckle,'  and,  as  such,  commends  itself  to  the  attention  of 
all  thoughtful  persons  interested  in  promoting  the  social  welfare 
of  the  masses. 

A  Paper  on  ^  Some  Inconsistencies  in  the  Licensing  Laws,' 
was  contributed  by  Mr.  J.  L.  Selkibk.  The  author  observed 
that  the  licensing  system  was  a  system  which  had  been  es- 
tablished in  order  to  meet  the  difficulties  and  avoid  the  evils 
which  result  from  the  drink  traffic,  or  in  other  words  to  carry 
it  on  so  as  to  secure  the  good,  and  avoid  the  resulting  evil, 
and  also  to  provide  for  the  convenience  and  wishes  of  the 
people,  subject  to  certain  conditions.  In  the  neglect  of  these 
points  arose  the  inconsistencies  to  which  he  specially  desired  to 
•call  attention  in  regard  to  the  present  administration  of  the 
licence  laws.  The  practice  has  often  been  very  different  from 
the  spirit  of  the  law,  and  what  is  wanted  is  some  additional 
•clause  in  the  Licensing  Act  that  shall  provide  machinery 
for  arriving  at  the  will  of  the  people,  so  as  to  give  effect 
thereto  in  the  issuing  of  licences  which  are  supposed  to  be 
issued  for  the  benefit  and  convenience  of  the  people.  The  two 
cardinal  principles  which  underlie  our  le^lation  in  regard  to 
the  liquor  traffic  are — (1)  That  it  shall  be  carried  on  so  as  to 
harmonise  with  the  well-being  of  the  community ;  and  (2)  that 
in  the  granting  of  the  licences  due  regard  shall  be  paid  to  the 
people's  wishes.  These  two  fundamental  principles,  the  writer 
Baid,  had  been  almost  entirely  disregarded.  What  is  wanted, 
therefore,  is — (1)  Such  legislative  changes  as  will  give  effect 
to  the  wishes  of  the  people ;  and  (2)  such  additional  powers  as 
will  enable  the  magistrates  to  enforce  fully  the  conditions  upon 
which  the  privilege  to  sell  intoxicating  liquors  is  granted.  If 
these  anomalies  m  our  licensing  system  were  removed,  we 
ahould  at  once  be  able  to  cope  with  the  evils  of  drinking,  and 
ako  deal  with  the  cause  thereof. 
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Mr.  A.  BcRRELL  contributed  a  Paper  '  On  the  Tea  Coo- 
gumption  of  the  United  Kingdom/  *  The  writer  gave  a  short 
account  of  the  introduction  of  tea  as  a  beverage  into  England 
in  the  seventeenth,  and  its  increasing  consumption  during  tlie 
eighteenth  century,  proceeding  to  a  more  lengAened  considem- 
tion  of  the  consumption  during  the  present  century, ^r*^  from 
1800  to  1834,  when  all  the  tea  consumed  in  the  United  Kingdom 
came  from  China  under  the  monopoly  of  the  trade  enjoyed  by 
the  East  India  Company ;  and,  second^  from  1834  to  the  end 
of  1876,  when  the  trade  was  free,  and  tea  the  growth  of  India 
or  other  British  possessions,  and  of  various  foreign  countries* 
came  into  use,  and  entered  largely,  along  with  the  produce  of 
China,  into  the  consumption  of  the  nation.  lie  then  enume- 
rated and  described  the  various  sources  of  the  existing  supply, 
and  tie  prospects  of  the  national  &ypply  of  the  future.  He  said 
that  ever  since  the  free  importation  of  tea  has  been  permitted 
the  quality  has  by  no  means  improved.  Though  the  prime 
coat  of  all  kinds  of  tea  has  been  wonderfully  reduced,  the  finer 
claases  of  China  tea  are  not  imi>orted  to  the  same  extent.  An 
enormous  quantity  of  the  coarser  leaf  and  inferior  tea  now 
comes  to  us,  and  being  fortified  with  the  much  stronger  growths 
of  India,  forms  the  bulk  of  our  present  supply.  It  is  found 
that  the  Assam  tea,  though  diftering  in  the  size  of  the  leaf  and 
in  climatic  habits  from  the  Chinese  shrub,  is  indisputably  true 
tea,  though  not  adapted  for  other  districts  of  India,  where  the 
Chinese  variety  has  proved  more  suitable.  Plants  frona  China 
have  been  introduced  and  have  been  readily  acclimatised  ia 
tlie  hiU  districts  of  India,  so  that  now  the  true  Chijjese  tea 
is  successfully  grown,  and  a  hybrid  variety  has  been  produced 
which  possesses  the  qualities  to  some  extent  of  both- — the  great 
strengtli  and  more  prolific  growth  of  the  indigenous  Assam 
kind,  combined  with  the  more  delicate  flavour  of  the  Chinese 
leaf.  He  would  not  then  add  much  on  Indian  tea,  because  he 
had  already  treated  the  subject  very  fully  in  a  special  Paper 
read  to  the  Society  of  Arts  in  February  last.*  Beginning  with 
an  importation  of  4  lbs.  in  1835,  not  more  than  100  lbs.  in  1841, 
263,000  lbs.  in  1851,  the  consumption  of  Indian  tea  in  the 
United  Kingdom  had  increased  to  one  and  a-half  million  pounds 
in  1861,  and  thenceforward  became  a  rapidly  increasing  pro- 
portion of  the  whole  tea  consumed  in  this  country.  In  1871 
the  quantity  was  13,560,000  lbs,,  or  10  per  cent.;  last  year, 
STj^OOjOOO,  or  20  per  cent,  j  while,  for  the  current  year,  it 


^  This  Paper  baa  lieen  print*d  in  fuH  by  the  auUior. 
*  *■  ladian  Tea  Cultivation  r  its  Origin,  Frogross,  and.  PiospecU.* 
the  Society  cf  Jris,  February  9,  1877. 
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bids  fair  to  form  one-fourth  of  the  entire  tea  consumption  of 
the  three  kingdoms,  and  is  in  itself  ahout  equal  to  the  entire 
consumption  so  lately  as  1840.  This  rapidly-encroaching  pro- 
duction in  India  is  now  alarming  the  Chinese  growers.  He 
finally  considered  the  taxes  levied  on  tea  consumed  in  the 
United  Bangdom,  advocating  a  further  reduction  of  the  existing 
duty  to  a  rate  more  in  equivalence  with  those  charged  on  the 
sister  beverages  of  coffee  and  cocoa,  but  such  as  shall  not  per- 
manently diminish  the  revenue — all  past  experience  having 
shown  that  a  fair  reduction  inevitably  produces  so  considerably 
increased  a  consumption  as  to  balance  any  temporary  loss  of 
revenue. 
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BE8T0RATI0N    OF    ANCIENT    BUILDINGS. 

Hkai  I^inciples  should  f/overn  the  Restoration  of  Ancient 
Jiuiidint/s  or  their  preservation  as  Memoriahf  By  GeORGE 
AiTCHisoH,  B.A,,  Architect. 

MOST  Ancient  Buildings  are  coramon  property— it  is  there- 
fore useful  for  US  to  know  their  value,  the  extent  of  our 
rights  in  them,  whether  they  can  he  improved,  and  by  what  acta 
or  neglect  of  ours  they  can  be  deteriorated  or  destroyed. 

When  I  say  that  Ancient  Buildings  are  common  property, 
I  use  the  words  in  a  double  sense.  They  are  not  only  open 
books  on  a  grand  scale  which  force  their  lessons  on  us,  and  are 
our  property  in  the  sense  in  whicli  Emerson  speaks  of  a  land- 
scape :  The  fields  may  be  Farmer  Hodge's,  but  the  landscape 
belongs  to  him  who  can  appreciate  it;  but  they  very  generally 
are  common  property  in  the  sense  that  the  public  have  common 
rights  in  them.  Many  of  our  Ancient  Buildings  are  pubUc 
buildings,  and  are  exempt  from  taxation.  Many  we  are  taxed 
to  keep  up,  and  the  mansions  of  the  great  are  not  taxed  upon 
the  interest  of  their  cost,  but  upon  their  letting  value  (a  mere 
tiillc),  it  being  considered  that  their  magnificence  is  a  public 
benefit. 

Let  us  consider,  first,  the  value  of  Ancient  Buildings. 

The  plainest  are  storeliouses  of  many  arts  and  sciences. 
If  properly  studied  they  tell  us  what  foundationSj  what  mate- 
rials, w^hat  ceme;its,  what  method  of  construction  will  resist 
those  constant  forces  of  nature  that  w^ll  eventually  level  thera 
with  the  dust.  There  is  not  a  crumbling  stone  tliat  is  not 
fraught  with  instruction,  even  if  it  be  only  tlie  evidence  of  the 
Btone's  unfitness  for  its  place.     And  that  you  should  not  tliink 
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these  advantages  frivolous,  1  may  tell  you  that  the  present 
Building  Act  of  London,  in  fixing  the  ratio  of  thickness  to 
height  in  a  wall,  has  been  guided  by  a  wall  now  standing,  and 
buut  1,800  years  ago  at  Tivoli,  for  the  Emperor  Hadrian.  As 
far  as  the  art  of  construction  is  concerned,  the  buildings  of  the 
tliirteenth  century,  and  in  fact  of  the  whole  Gothic  period,  have 
never  been  surpassed  in  invention,  daring,  and  subtlety,  even 
if  they  have  been  equalled  by  the  engineering  triumphs  of  our 
o^vn  day.  But  in  addition  to  the  science  and  the  handicraft, 
there  are  generally  enshrined  in  Ancient  Buildings  the  fine  arts 
of  architecture,  carving,*  and  sculpture,  and  occasionally^  that 
of  painting,  and  as  the  science  exercises  our  intellect  so  does 
the  fine  art  excite  our  emotions. 

Besides  these  abstractions  I  may  say  that  another  spirit 
animated  the  handicraftsman  of  mediaeval  times.  What  we 
<5all  Art  pervaded  every  craft  as  electricity  does  the  air.  I  do 
not  suppose  that  every  craftsman  was  an  original  designer ;  on 
the  contrary,  I  suppose  this  gift  was  confined  to  very  few,  and 
these  usually  became  the  masters;  but  probably  every  man 
knew  by  rote  a  certain  number  of  stock  patterns  and  stock 
shapes ;  probably  the  pure  designer,  who  is  no  handicraftsman, 
and  the  pure  workman,  who  is  no  artist,  but  makes  things 
*  without  form  and  void,'  did  not  exist.  Every  craftsman  learnt 
more  or  less  to  draw  or  to  model,  and  there  being  but  one  form 
of  ornament  in  fashion  at  each  particular  time  and  place,  the 
mousetrap  man  ornamented  his  trap  as  well  as  made  it,  the 
master  mason  carved  the  stone  image  as  well  as  cut  the  stone, 
the  master  carpenter  carved  ^  the  wooden  image  as  well  as  cut 

'  Used  technically  to  di8tiiig:ui8h  floral  ornament  from  figures. 

•  From  the  Old  Testament,  Isaiah  ch.  xliv.  v.  10  :  Who  hath  formed  a  god,  or 
molten  a  graven  image  that  is  profitable  for  nothing?  v.  12  :  The  smith  with  the 
tongs  both  worketh  in  tlie  coals  and  fashioneth  it  with  hammers,  and  workoth  it 
with  tlie  strength  of  his  arms ;  v.  13  :  The  carpenter  stretcheth  out  his  rule :  he 
markcth  it  out  with  a  line;  he  fittetli  it  with  planes,  and  he  marketh  it  out  with 
the  compass,  and  makcth  it  ailer  the  figure  of  a  man,  according  to  the  beauty  of 
A  man. 

From  '  The  Thousand  and  One  Nights' : — *  The  old  woman  answered  when  she 
understood  the  affair,  *•  Know,  0  my  mistress,  tliat  the  return  of  the  Ehaleefeh 
is  near ;  but  IwUl  send  to  a  carpentiry  and  desire  him  to  make  a  wooden  image  of  a 
corpse,  And  they  shall  dig  for  it  a  grave '' '  &c. — 'Ghanim,  the  distracted  slave  of 
love.'  (Lane's  translation). 

*  On  the  morrow,  the  wezeer  caused  a  whitewasher  to  be  brought,  and  a 
painter,  and  an  excellent  goldsmith,  and,  having  provided  them  with  all  the 
implements  Uiat  they  required,  introduced  them  into  the  garden,  and  ordered 
them  to  whitewash  that  pavilion  and  to  decorate  it  with  vanous  kinds  of  paint- 
ings. After  which  he  gave  orders  to  bring  the  gold,  and  the  ultramarine  pigment, 
and  said  to  the  painter :  Delineate,  at  the  upper  end  of  this  saloon,  the  figure  of  a 
fowler,  as  though  he  had  set  his  snare,  and  a  female  pigeon  had  fallen  ii\to  it,  and 
had  become  entangled  in  it  by  her  bill. — '*  Taj-el-mulook  and  the  Lady  I>uny4.' 
(Lane's  translation). 
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the  timber,  the  master  tile-maker  designed  the  tiles  as  wdl  m 
oiatle  tlieni,  the  master  mosaic-worker  found  the  design  as  well 
us  put  up  the  work,  and  this  conjunction  of  artistic  and  mecha- 
nical &kill  in  the  same  person  only  died  out  gradually.  In 
Scotland  at  least  it  existed  in  the  middle  of  the  last  oenturr ; 
the  carpenter's  apprentice  there  carved  a  chest  as  his  master- 
piece  (the  marriage  chest  in  which  the  bride  brought  to  her 
husband  those  clothes,  the  thread  for  which  had  earned  her  the 
name  of  spinster). 

The  old  plumbers*  shops  of  London,  that  I  recollect  in  my 
childhood,  were  adorned  with  the  masterpieces  of  their  roasters 
or  their  former  masters,  ornamental  cistern  fronts,  lead  vases, 
and  leaden  statues* 

The  nobler  buihliiigs,  and  particularly  the  more  important 
cathedrals  and  churches,  are  like  the  Talmud  collections  of 
the  arts  and  sciences,  the  laws  and  history,  the  pathos  and 
humour  of  many  centuries.  Many  cathedrals  are  enriched  with 
sculpture  or  mosaic,  not  only  representing  Scripture  history 
fmm  the  Creation  to  the  end  of  the  New  Testamcot,  and  scenes 
from  the  lives  of  the  saint rs  anil  martyrs,  but  old-world  stories, 
*  the  anthropophagi,  and  men  whose  heads  do  grow  beneath 
their  shoulders,'  and  probably  illustrations  from  the  lives  and 
cai'icatures  of  the  adventures  of  some  of  tlie  most  noticeable 
contemporaries  of  the  artists.  We  know  at  least  that  the  very 
bullocks  that  drew  the  stone  were  represented  in  one  of  the 
French  cathedrals* 

Few  of  us  arc  grateful  enough  for  the  benefits  that  the 
sublime  art  of  architecture  has  conferred  on  us.  The  whole 
literature  of  Europe  and  of  Asia  is  tinged  with  the  reflections 
of  architectural  magnificence,  and  we  hardly  realize  what  splen- 
did passages  of  eloquence,  what  deathless  metaphors  of  the  poets 
owe  their  existence  to  architecture  ;  but  beyond  this  there  are 
new  sciences  springing  up  every  day  to  whose  progress  ancient 
buildings  are  absolutely  necessary.  We  are  trying  to  make  a 
natural  history  of  man,  to  construct  a  science  of  life  and  of  the 
sold.  Every  chipped  flint  or  sharpened  bone  man  used  when 
he  was  a  troglodyte,  ^very  polished  celt  and  bit  of  wickerwork 
he  used  in  a  more  advanced  state,  every  broken  potsherd  that 
he  had  pitted  with  bis  fingers  or  scored  with  his  nails,  is  seized 
with  avidity  and  hoarded  by  private  students  or  exposed  in 
public  museums. 

To  some  minds  it  is  as  interesting  to  elucidate  the  thoughts 
of  more  civilised  man  from  his  ivorks  as  to  rake  in  a  middeu 
mound,  but  the  monograph  of  each  student  will  eventually  be 
woven  into  a  perfect  piece  that  will  represent  man  from  his 
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earliest  to  his  latest  development.  There  is  comparative  archi«^ 
.lecture^  comparative  sculpture,  comparative  costume,  as  well 
as  comparative  anatomy,  and  none  can  tell  what  help  may  be^ 
given  to  history,  to  folk-lore,  to  philology,  to  the  mysterious 
traces  of  race,^  to  a  thousand  future  sciences  that  at  present 
we  do  not  even  dream  of,  by  the  preservation  of  Ancient  Build- 
ings, ancient  carving,  and  ancient  sculpture;  but  it  is  necessary 
that  these  records  should  not  be  tampered  with. 

At  any  rate  we  should  regard  all  architecture  in  the  sama 
light  as  Dr.  Deutsch  did  all  literature — *  We  look  upon  all 
literature,  religious,  legal  and  otherwise,  whensoever  and  where- 
soever produced,  as  part  and  parcel  of  humanity.  We  in  a 
manner  feel  a  kind  of  responsibility  for  it.  We  seek  to  under- 
stand the  phase  of  culture  which  begot  these  items  of  our 
inheritance,  the  spirit  that  moves  upon  their  face,  and  while  we 
bury  that  which  is  dead  in  them  we  rejoice  in  that  which  lives 
in  them,  we  enrich  our  stores  of  knowledge  from  them,  we  are 
stirred  by  their  poetry,  we  are  moved  to  h^h  and  holy  thoughts 
when  they  touch  the  divine  chord  in  our  hearts.' 

Having  pointed  out  some  of  the  advantages  which  Ancient 
Buildings  offer  us,  the  next  point  is  to  consider  their  restoration 
or  preservation.  As  far  as  the  latter  is  concerned  I  should 
unhesitatingly  say — preserve  as  many  as  you  can,  and  where 
there  is  only  a  chance  of  preserving  one  out  of  many  preserve 
the  best;  but  in  the  case  of  choice,  you  want  to  consult  many 
experts,  at  least  a  painter,  an  architect,  and  an  antiquary,  and 
the  architect  must  be  one  who  appreciates  as  well  as  under-^ 
stands  the  work  of  the  age  or  ages  to  which  the  buildings 
belong. 

I  have  often  been  tempted  to  ask  myself  whether  English- 
men of  the  present  day  are  the  most  superb  or  the  most 
insensible  of  mankind.  I  see  the  houses  of  the  poets  and  phi- 
losophers, the  houses  of  Thomson,  of  Pope,  of  Milton,  and 
of  Newton,  the  stately  mansions  and  the  churches  of  Wren  that 
gave  character  to  London,  pulled  down  without  a  protest,  to 
make  wav  for  a  pothouse  or  a  usurer's  parlour.  I  wonder 
whether  it  is  through  the  belief  in  a  more  splendid  destiny — 
*  England  has  many  a  worthier  son  than  he  ' — or  whether  it  is 
through  that  gross  ignorance  and  brutality  which  makes  men 
like  the  ^  beasts  that  perish.'  Be  that  as  it  may,  many  a  fine 
old  church  or  mansion  might  be  saved  by  using  it  as  a  museum, 
a  library,  a  warehouse,  a  cab  shelter,  or  a  stable.     In  France 

^  A  sort  of  curious  zigzag  on  an  old  Persian  carpet  was  pointed  out  to  me  the 
other  day  as  an  evidence  of  Tartar  predominance,  as  the  Tartars  always  introduced 
this  eloud  fiorm  into  their  work. 
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how  many  churches  have  been  preserved  by  being  ttirDcd  into 
Btorehouses  or  markets. 

Although  the  priociples  that  should  govern  the  treatment 
of  our  property  are  the  same>  yet  the  application  of  them  is 
sometimes  rendered  difficult  by  circumstances.  Our  property 
consists  of  cathedrals,  churches,  castles  and  hospitals ;  of  tfnm 
halls  and  monuments  ;  of  col  leges  ^  conventual  buildings  and 
mansions  ;  of  granges,  cottages,  and  bams.  We  can  hardly  ask 
the  occupants  of  some  of  these  to  keep  them  untouched,  par- 
ticularly if  they  are  unhealthy  or  so  inconvenient  as  to  be  unfit 
for  their  purpose ;  but  1  think  we  may  ask  those  who  are  the 
possessors  of  very  fine  examples  to  spare  and  not  to  spoil  them. 
Let  us  take  a  ianciful  example.  Suppose  the  Parthenon  had 
been  turned  into  a  gentleman's  house,  I  think  we  might  ask 
him  not  to  remove  a  column  to  make  a  more  convenient  car- 
riage entrance,  and  not  to  cut  holes  in  the  panathenaic  frieze 
for  garret  windows.  As  to  the  improvement  of  our  property 
we  can  keep  it  wind  and  water  tight,  we  can  tile,  slate*  lead, 
zinc  or  cement  it,  w^e  can  glaze  its  windows  and  we  may  rein- 
state rotten  or  niiuous  plain  work  with  new  marble,  stone, 
brick  or  woodwork,  we  can  put  in  ties  and  arrest  tlie  decay  of 
carving  and  sculpture  by  solution  of  silica — we  may  even  re- 
store in  this  fashion,  we  may  remove  a  wall  or  a  partition,  or  we 
may  cut  down  plastering  that  hides  a  sculptured  face  ;  we  may 
unstop  a  door  or  a  window,  we  may  scrape  whitewash  out  of 
carving,  we  may  replace  a  plain  shaft  of  a  column  ;  if  we  care 
to  do  it  we  may  replace  mouldings  that  have  partly  perished, 
])rovided  we  have  a  bit  of  the  original  with  the  chisel  marks 
upon  it ;  we  may  even  replace  lost  features  wliere  there  is  no 
iloubt  of  their  absolute  similarity  to  those  which  remain ;  we 
may  restore  a  battlement,  a  buttress,  a  window,  a  piece  of 
panelling ;  but  we  can  never  replace  sculpture,  carving,  or  a 
lost  feature,  except  in  the  case  of  our  being  absolutely  certain 
that  it  was  an  exact  repetition  of  that  which  remains.  I  say 
we  may  restore  these  things  if  we  care  to  do  so,  for  the 
very  lichens,  weathcr^fitains,  and  markings  of  Time's  finger  give 
a  venerable  hoariness  to  old  buildings  which  our  new  patch- 
ing must  necessarily  spoil — the  luok  of  neivness  unfits  a  build- 
ing for  tlic  painter  and  robs  it  of  that  poetic  tinge  that  great 
antiquity  bestows. 

Now  we  can  deteriorate  or  destroy,  we  can  rework  mould- 
ings, we  can  retouch  carving  or  sculpture,  we  can  sometrines 
spoil  the  whole  design  by  a  little  addition  or  by  the  alter- 
ation of  a  feature,  and  we  can  replace  all  the  features  and 
-all  the  carving  and  sculpture  with  nineteenth-century  work 
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in  imitation  of  old,  and  the  nearer  we  can  imitate  the 
orimnal  work  the  greater  is  our  misdoing,  as  that  bad  money 
is  the  worst  that  most  readily  resembles  uie  good. 

The  architectural  tinkers  and  tailors  have  less  to  answer 
for  than  the  highly-skilled  medisevalists  of  the  present  day. 
The  work  of  the  former  has  a  kind  of  twang  about  it  that  could 
mystify  no  good  archaeologist,  but  he  might  be  hopelessly 
confused  or  misled  by  the  latter.  Twenty  years  ago  young 
hobnailed  masons  by  the  legion  were  employed  in  cutting 
out  the  decayed  and  decaying  sculpture  of  Rouen  Ca« 
thedral,  and,  if  the  one  I  spoke  to  was  to  be  believed,  he  was 
introduciug  his  own  designs.  Had  these  been  fine  and  original 
sculpture  we  might  have  set  the  gain  against  the  loss  ;  had  he 
even  represented  the  *  apostles  in  their  swallow-tailed  coats,* 
future  ages  might  have  admired  the  beauty  of  our  dress ;  but 
what  present  or  future  beholder  could  get  either  pleasure  or 
profit  from  the  imitation  work  of  a  botcher  ?  Most  of  us  have 
seen  dozens  of  churches  from  which  every  flavour  of  antiquity 
has  evaporated  under  the  hands  of  the  restorer,  and  at  a  greater 
cost,  too,  than  would  have  bmilt  a  new  church  and  left  the  old 
one  a  beautiful  ruin.  I  once  saw  a  little  sea-side  church,  the 
body  of  which  had  been  hopelessly  ruined,  the  tower  towards 
the  sea  was  of  most  picturesque  outline  with  sloping  buttresses 
yards  wide  at  the  bottom,  a  cresset  at  one  angle  rose  above 
the  square-topped  tower,  the  face  of  which  was  almost  plain 
with  mere  pigeon-holes  for  light,  and  the  small  double  belfry 
window  nestled  up  under  a  narrow  string  course  below  the 
battlements.  The  restorer  had  put  a  great  circular  cusped 
window  in  its  middle,  making  it  look  like  a  man  with  a  set  of 
grinning  teeth  in  his  stomach. 

I  have  pointed  out  to  you  the  value  that  old  art  has  now,, 
and  what  it  may  have  for  the  future,  and  I  will  now  point  out 
how  impossible  it  is  to  reproduce  it. 

If  anyone  has  the  misfortune  to  lose  a  leg  or  an  eye  he 
can  have  it  restored  by  a  wooden  leg  or  a  glass  eye,  but  were 

n'  eons  like  architectural  restorers  they  would  persuade  him 
ave  two  wooden  legs  or  two  glass  eyes  for  the  sake  of 
uniformity.  Whatever  talent  a  man  may  have,  however  severely 
he  may  have  studied,  however  he  may  have  twisted  his  mind 
into  a  mediaeval  attitude,  he  must  remain  a  nineteenth-century 
man,  he  can  neither  give  himself  the  influence  and  surroundings 
of  another  age  nor  can  he  wholly  divest  himself  of  the  influences 
of  this.  His  schooling  has  been  that  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
He  must  have  heard  of  electricity,  chemistry,  geology,  and  the 
Eastern  Question.     He  must  have  read  Punch  and  The  Times \ 
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He  must  have  seen  a  rifle  and  an  Armstrong  gun  ;  an  omnibus, 
a  policeman,  an  umbrella,  and  a  meerschaum  pipe.  He  mtiBt 
have  travelled  on  a  steamboat  and  a  railroad.  He  must  have 
read  printed  books,  received  a  telegram  and  a  photograph.  It 
would  be  tedious  to  recount  the  influences  he  has  not  felt  and 
the  things  he  has  not  seen,  but  your  knowledge  will  convince 
you  that  the  seething  thoughts  and  stirring  actions  of  the  thir- 
teenth century  are  not  those  of  the  nineteenth.  It  is  the  very 
quintessence  of  bad  taste  and  folly  to  destroy  the  invaluable 
records  you  have  to  get  a  colourable  imitation  of  some  thing 
that  has  been. 

I  am  far  from  denying  the  use -or  the  charm  of  such  restor- 
ations in  their  proper  place,  but  the  fields  for  the  exercise  of 
this  antiquarian  knowledge  and  this  restoring  talent  are  the 
playhouse  or  the  Crystal  Palace.  To  show  you  that  the  very 
authors  are  aware  of  their  anachronisms  you  will  find  that  the 
interior  perspectives  of  their  restored  buildings  are  not  filled 
with  persons  of  the  present  day,  but  mth  mailed  knights 
wimpled  ladies,  ragged  villeins,  stuwly  yeomen,  stout  burg< 
and  cowled  monks.  There  are  other  evils,  too,  which  this  so- 
called  restoration  entails— almost  every  ancient  building  that 
is  still  used  for  its  original  purpose  is  a  museum  of  successive 
phases  of  art.  Yon  may  see,  for  instance,  in  one  church  a  Nor- 
man nave,  a  thirteenth -century  aisle,  a  Tudor  chancel,  an  Eliza- 
bethan [julplt,  an  attar  of  *  neat  lonick  work/  pews  with  the 
tops  carved  by  Grrinling  Gibbons,  and  scrolled  ironwork  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  a  font  and  monnments  after  the  stvie  of 
Roubiliac.  If  you  put  this  into  the  hands  of  a  thirteenth- 
century  restorer,  he  will  restore  all  the  subsequent  work  off  the 
face  of  the  earth  and  you  will  get  a  bran-new  nineteenth-cen- 
tury thirteenth-century  church. 

In  any  other  century  but  this,  if  you  wanted  your  church 
enlarged,  restored,  and  beautified,  it  would  have  been  done  in 
this  wise — the  main  features  would  have  been  kept,  and  the 
architect,  the  carver,  and  the  sculptor  would  have  given  their 
best  work  and  of  their  time  too,  to  the  new,  and  you  would 
have  found,  had  you  lived  in  that  century,  that  this  new  work 
was  more  appropriate  and  more  beautiful  than  the  old. 

You  will  probably  ask  why  you  cannot  get  the  same  thing 
now.  The  reason  is  simple.  You  do  not  want  it ;  there  is 
nothing  beautiful  that  any  of  you  really  cai'e  for.  You  can  get, 
however,  real  nineteenth*century  architecture  if  you  go  rightly 
about  iu  Go  to  an  engineer,  tell  him  what  you  want  altered 
and  what  enlarged,  tell  him  you  don't  care  what  you  spend  to 
make  the  place  convenient,  solid  and  lasting,  but  that  you  won't 
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lay  out  a  shilling  on  ornament,  as  you  would  tell  him  if  he 
were  huilding  you  a  shop,  a  house,  or  a  warehouse,  and  you 
will  get  a  true  piece  of  nineteenth-century  architecture. 

It  would  be  too  long  and  beside  the  purpose  to  enter  on  the 
discussion  of  why  there  is  no  real  architecture  now,  in  fact,  no 
art  organised  to  an  end  anywhere  in  the  civilised  world.     The 
painters,  architects,  and  sculptors  seem  as  clever,  as  well-in- 
formed, as  industrious,  and  as  energetic  as  the  doctors,  the 
engineers,  or  the  men  of  science.      The   several   artists  are 
almost  as  accomplished  in  their  several  arts  as  the  medisevals, 
the  Greeks,  or  the  Cinque-centisti,but  all  their  skill  seems  to  end 
itt  imitation  or  in  isolated  effort     Victor  Hugo  said  it  was  the 
invention  of  printing  that  killed  architecture,  and  not  simple 
architecture  alone,  but  where  it  was  enriched  with  all  the  arts 
the  sculptor,  the  painter,  the  workers  in  ^lass,  metal,  and  mosaic 
had  to  bestow ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  due  to  the  turning 
of  men's  minds  to  physical  science   rather  than  to  beauty. 
There  was  a  regular  rhythmic  ebb  and  flow  of  all  the  arts 
through  Egypt,  Greece,  Rome,  and  Byzantium,  interrupted  by 
the  Arabic  and  Gothic,  renewed  by  the  Renaissance  in  Italy, 
and  passing  thence  through  the  Western  World,  and  dying  out 
again  in  this  century.     The  pirate  and  robber  hordes  of  the 
North  and  East,  converted  to  different  religions,  threw  their 
foaming  energies  into  raising  fit  temples  for  the  faiths  they  had 
embraced,  and  in  a  few  short  centuries  raised  from  the  same  or 
cognate  models  two  different  arts  only   comparable  to  each 
other  by  iheir  daring,  their  invention,  their  originality  and 
their  sublimity,  one  of  which  at  least  utterly  wiuiered  away 
and  died  as  the  old  arts  revived;  and  now  we  have  nothing  left 
but  engineering,  or  the  application  of  science  to  building  with- 
out beauty.     What  you   are   compassing  by  the   so-called 
Bestoration  of  Ancient  Buildings  is  the  destruction  of  the  records 
which  are  committed  to  your  safe  keeping,  and  in  my  opinion 
you  are  destroying  them  with  the  same  right  that  you  have  to 
destroy  one  of  Shakespeare's  plays  or  a  book  of  the  Bible. 
You,  too,  are  driving  the  best  architects  and  carvers  of  the  day 
into  '  the  vile  herd  of  imitators,'  and  you  are  getting  some- 
thing that  you  only  pretend  to  like,  for  no  one  can  really  like 
anytning  that  is  opposed  to  every  instinct  he  has.     Good  con- 
struction, good  proportion,  and  simplicity  can  be  had  if  you 
only  want  them,  and  if  you  could  get  to  love  anjihing  beauti- 
ful you  might  have  that  as  an  ornament     Even  if  your  love 
was  not  very  high  you  might  have  the  honesty  to  show  it. 
There  would  be  more  hope  in  seeing  a  house  ornamented  with 
pots  of  beer  than  with  crockets,  cusps,  and  gurgoyles. 
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The  imitated  art  of  any  other  period  can  never  be  the  ren! 
art  of  this.  It  can  never  touch  those  chords  in  you  which  it 
touched  in  those  for  whom  it  was  created.  The  artist,  be  he 
poet,  painter,  architect,  or  sculptor,  must  have  the  hand  to 
shape  or  the  voice  to  utter  those  feelings  that  exist  within 
your  breasts.  If  you  passionately  love  the  beautiful  things 
in  nature,  I  believe  you  will  have  the  artists  who  will  create 
things  for  you  that  are  beautifu!.  It  must  not  only  be 
a  ninetecnth-cetitiiiy  man,  but  a  raan  of  this  very  gene- 
ration appealiri":  to  men  of  this  generation.  We  cannot 
possibly  beh'eve  that  if  the  Greeks  had  not  loved  beauty 
and  l>een  accurate  judges  of  the  human  form  that  Greek 
artists  could  have  carved  those  masterpieces  of  the  chisel:  and 
if  there  is  no  love  for  beauty  in  the  people  there  will  be  no 
uitists.  Wealth  alone  wdll  not  purchase  art,  though  you  cannot 
have  it  without.  There  must  be  that  love  and  honour  fur  its 
producers  that  is  instinctively  given  to  the  Faradays,  the  Hux* 
leys,  the  Tyndalls,  and  the  Spencers,  but  a  pretended  or  faint 
liking  \rill  not  produce  it.  This  year  there  was  at  the  Royal 
Academy  a  piece  uf  sculpture  ^  that  in  former  days  and  amongst 
other  nations  might  have  procured  its  author  a  triumphal  pro- 
cession, but  it  merely  produced  a  few  notices  in  the  news- 
papers. 

You  have  got  In  your  Ancient  Buildings  real  art  which  the 
age  that  created  them  loved.  It  would  be  reasonable,  though 
it  might  be  wrong,  to  let  thera  be  destroyed  if  you  despised 
them ;  but  as  you  do  pretend  to  love  them,  keep  them  free 
from  the  hand  of  the  worst  Vandal  the  world  has  yet  see& 
^the  restorer. 


Mr.  E.  M.  Ward,  R,  A.,  read  a  short  suggestive  Paper  on 
the  same  subject.  Condemning  both  extremes,  either  of  neglect 
or  of  restoration,  in  regard  to  old  buildings,  he  thought  that 
too  little  had  been  said  by  those  who  had  recently  taken  up  the 
subject,  in  regard  to  what  ought  to  be  dune,  or  in  recognition 
of  what  had  been  done  well-  He  thought  much  had  been  done 
that  was  most  satisfactory,  and  that,  where  it  was-  not  so,  the 
fault  was  not  so  much  with  the  architect  as  with  his  em- 
ployers. As  a  general  maxim,  prevention  was  better  than 
cure,  preservation  better  than  restoration.  He  adduce<l,  as  an 
example  familiar  to  himself,  the  treatment  of  St.  GeorgeV 
Chapel,  Windsor,  which  had  been  long  the  object  of  careful 
attention  on  the  part  of  the  De&n  and  Chapter,  and  had  beea 
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repaired  here  and  there  from  time  to  time  as  dilapidations  had 
arisen^  so  that  the  durability  of  the  structure  had  been  secured 
without  giving  it  the  h>ok  of  a  modem  structure.  The  oppo- 
site system  was  unfortunately  illustrated  in  the  case  of  Eton 
College  Cliapel,  which  had  been  allowed  to  go  so  far  to  decay 
that  nothing  but  a  total  renovation  was  i>ossibIe ;  and  the  same 
had  been  the  case  with  many  of  our  principal  eatheJi-als  and 
churches  throughout  the  country.  Under  such  circumstances, 
the  architect  could  hardly  be  blamed  for  the  course  he  took  ; 
and  though  a  greater  amount  of  restoration  had  been  done 
during  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years  in  England  than  during 
any  other  period,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  in  no  other 
European  country  had  it  been  so  well  understood  or  so  success- 
fully treated ;  a  comimrison  of  recent  restoration  work  with 
that  of  Wyatt,  was  enough  to  show  what  progress  had  been 
made-  Thanks  to  the  enlightened  spirit  of  more  recent  re- 
storers, such  an  act  as  the  partial  destruction  of  the  old  Norman 
Tower  of  Windsor,  and  its  conversion  into  a  gigantic  sham, 
would  now  be  impossible ;  and  he  rejoiced  to  think  that  such 
monumentsas  the  Tower  of  London,  and  Edinburgh  and  Stirling 
cafitles,  were  now  safe  from  any  such  treatment.  We  might 
rejoice  to  think,  too,  that  the  stones  of  our  ruined  abbeys  are 
no  longer  allowed  to  be  carted  away  as  building  materials  for 
the  barns  and  outer  offices  of  the  nearest  manor  house  ;  and 
that  at  Fountains,  Tintern,  and  Melrose,  no  destroyer  but  the 
band  of  Time  is  now  at  work,  and  that  they  are  as  far  as  pos- 
sible propped  up  and  preserved  as  sources  of  inspiration  for  the 
artist,  the  architect,  and  the  author.  Looking  at  the  interiors 
of  our  cathedrals,  and  taking  Westminster  Abbey  as  an 
example,  he  thought  that  some  of  the  gigantic  abominations  in 
the  shape  of  tasteless  and  costly  monuments  to  obscure  and 
forgotten  persons,  which  had  nothing  to  recommend  them,  but 
were  rather  a  national  disgrace  as  proofs  of  the  mammon* 
worship  of  the  former  authorities  of  the  Abbey,  might  very 
well  be  removed.  Only  lately  the  greater  part  of  one  of  the 
most  absurd  and  objectionable  monuments  to  an  obscure  though 
titled  pei^son  was  removed  by  the  present  Dean  and  Chapter, 
and  he  hoped  that  this  might  prove  a  precedent  for  other  simi 
lar  well-judged  removals.  Another  point  in  regard  to  internal 
restoration  on  which,  as  an  artist,  he  might  claim  some  right  to 
speak,  was  that  of  the  restoration  of  ancient  colouring,  which  he 
thought  had  often  been  carried  out  with  very  unfortunate  results, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Chapter  House  at  Salisbury,  where,  though 
the  colouring  had  been  restored  on  the  authority  of  original 
vestiges,  the  result  was  anything  but  pleasing.     This  might  be 
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partly  attributed  to  the  tact  that  we  had  not  the  same  pigoaents 
uhich  the  original  artists  used,  and  consequently  did  not  ia 
our  restoration  produce  the  same  result — a  conclusion  to  which 
he  had  been  especially  led  in  the  case  of  Salisbury,  from  a 
ccimparison  of  a  bit  of  the  green  colour  in  the  original  work 
with  the  new  colour  which  was  supposed  to  reproduce  the  same 
tint.  However  skilful  the  artist  or  decorator  might  be,  it  was 
nert  to  impossible  that  he  should  successfully  apply  colour  on 
works  which  had  originated  in  the  concei)tion  of  another  mind, 
and  it  would  be  better  to  leave  out  such  decorations  alt/>gether 
in  restoration,  than  to  run  the  risk  of  damiHifing  a  building  by 
unsuccesstully  attempting  them.  The  ^eutiment  which  it  was 
most  necessary  for  an  arcliitect  to  start  mth  in  the  restoration 
of  an  ancient  building,  was  that  of  reverence  both  for  the  work 
itself  and  for  its  historical  associations  ;  he  should  make  uo 
serious  alterations  in  it  except  under  such  circumstances  as  had 
been  referred  to  in  the  case  of  Westminster  Abbey  ;  he  should 
especially  try  to  avoid  impressing  his  own  style  upon  it,  or 
making  additious  that  were  not  in  character  with  it ;  and  care 
should  be  directed  to  securing  the  ijtability  of  the  building,  bj 
attending  to  foundations  and  roofing,  before  attending  to  the 
ornamentation. 


Disc  CSS  I  ON. 

Mr.  John  F.  White  ( Aberde^^n)  said  the  remarks  of  the  Papers 
applied  perhaps  as  much  to  Scotland  as  to  England.  Many  of  the 
uldeat  buildiiiga  are  used  iis  parish  churches,  and  unfortunately  in  the 
bands  of  the  heritors,  wlio  are  not  diapo!*ed  to  spend  very  much  money, 
so  that  njany  repairs  have  been  done  in  an  exceedingly  unfiDrtunale 
manner*  The  Cathedral  o£  St.  Magnus,  Kirkwall,  was  an  instance 
where  the  nave  had  been  treated  with  t^are  and  success,  while  the 
('hanoel  had  been  converted  into  the  piriah  church  in  a  very  unsatia&o- 
tory  way,  and  the  effect  of  the  combination  of  the  two  was  something 
deplorable.  The  same  thing  in  taking  place  id  many  parts.  The  Art 
Section  would  do  good  if  it  concentrated  public  attention  upon  the 
necessity  of  preserving  with  loving  care  thone  relics  of  antiquity  in  our 
possession*  With  re^rd  to  stained  glass,  he  was  aware  that  there  was 
a  movement  going  on  in  the  direction  of  introducing  a  purism  which 
might  prove  injiu-ious  to  art.  There  was  a  movement  among  some 
architects  or  artigts  against  inserting  any  stained  glass  whatever  in 
aacient  biiildings.  While  he  quite  agreed  that  modera  glass  was 
extremely  unlike  the  fine  old  glasis  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries,  yet  he  woidd  be  sorry  to  make  such  a  sweeping  assertion  an 
to  say  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  consider  what  we  in  the  nineteenth 
eentury  should  do  as  to  the  filling  up  of  these  spaceSi  which  aeemed 
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fairly  open  to  ub  to  deal  with  in  the  way  of  treatment.  The  y&tj 
greatest  care  should  be  taken,  and  he  was  delighted  to  see  that  the 
moYoment  that  was  originated  for  putting  German  glass  into  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral  had  received  such  a  complete  check.  But,  while  anxious  to 
consider  the  subject  in  the  most  careful  way,  he  was  not  inclined  to  go 
so  &r  as  the  movement  for  excluding  all  modem  stained  glass  from 
ancient  buildings. 

Mr.  E.  M.  Ward,  R. A.  (London),  mentioned  that  there  happened  to 
be  two  or  three  windows  in  Westminster  Abbey  which  were  there  at 
the  commencement,  and  they  combined  very  high  qualities  of  colouring 
with  the  additional  one  of  giving  light,  which  was  of  great  consequence 
in  the  dull  atmosphere  of  London,  contrasting  very  javourably  with 
the  windows  placed  within  the  building  during  the  present  century, 
which  throw  a  pickled  cabbage  colour  over  the  countenances  of  the 
people.  It  was  a  matter  for  artists  to  take  up,  for  it  was  impossible 
that  stained  glass  windows  could  be  good  in  colour  unless  the  originator 
was  an  artist  who  had  studied  the  works  of  the  Venetian  school  and  of 
antiquity,  and  came  to  that  with  a  mind  filled  with  knowledge  theo- 
retical as  well  as  practical. 

Mr.  John  Forbes-Robeetson  (London)  said  the  great  question  was 
where  the  restorer  should  cease  to  restore ;  that  is,  imder  what  circum- 
stances are  things  to  be  let  alone  7  The  historical  character  of  a  build- 
ing implied  that  it  was  built  at  different  epochs,  and  represented  perhaps 
three,  four,  or  five  different  styles  of  architecture.  There  was  a  society 
in  London,  with  Mr.  William  Morris,  the  poet,  at  its  head,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  stop  restoration,  in  consequence  of  the  extent  to  which  it 
is  carried  out,  and  the  mode  of  its  execution  under  the  direction  of  dilet- 
tante curates  and  rectors.  Supposing  the  building  belonged  to  the 
thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century,  the  process  of  restoration,  according  to 
these  reverend  but  ruthless  dilettanti,  consisted  in  denuding  it  of  every- 
thing that  did  not  belong  to  that  period.  He  would  like  to  know  how 
far  the  enthusiastic  curate  or  rector  was  justified  in  sweeping  away  all 
the  artistic  accretions  from  the  fourteenth  century  downwards,  and  thus 
destroying  the  historic  continuity  of  the  building  7  Sir  Gilbert  Scott 
had  in  many  instances  done  good  work,  for  which  they  all  felt 
grateful,  and  doubtless  he  and  the  other  restorers  would  work  har- 
moniously yet  with  the  society  founded  by  Mr.  William  Morris.  We 
had  still  a  great  deal  to  learn  about  the  colouring  of  churches.  By  far 
the  greatest  period  of  ecclesiastical  architecture  was  during  the  middle 
ages — the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  centuries — and  the  work 
of  that  time  still  remained  as  models  for  all  architects.  These  churches 
were  invariably  painted.  Not  only  was  the  glads  stained,  but  the  walls, 
pillars,  and  often  every  inch  that  could  carry  colour,  was  painted. 
Therefore,  when  they  began  to  revive  the  art  of  glass-painting  he 
suspected  they  would  need  to  turn  their  minds  also  to  colouring 
churches,  because  they  were  justified  in  using  every  means  that  could 
soothe  the  mind  into  a  devotional  attitude  in  a  place  of  worship. 

Mr.  John  J.  Stevenson  (London)  deprecated  interference  with  old 
buildings  so  far  as  they  were  historical,  and  said  that  restoration  should 
cease  where  ancient  buildings  ceased  to  represent  history.   He  regretted 
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the  destruction  of  the  old  cloisters  of  the  Marirahfil  College,  Ahefdeen; 
of  the  old  buildiiigB  of  Glasgow  University,  and  of  the  old  spire  of  St 
Nicholas  Church,  Aberdeen.  Speaking  of  the  latter,  which  had  been 
destroyed  within  the  last  few  weeks,  he  said  that  while  it  stood  it  wba 
ocTilar  proof  to  anyone  who  looked  at  it  with  knowledge  that  Aberdeen 
wa«  an  importiint  plact^  800  years  ago.  It  was  a  great  misfortune  thai 
that  old  wooden  spire  was  destroyed,  as  no  one  could  have  objected  fco 
its  being  restored.  If  any  new  spire  was  erected  it  ought  to  be  of 
Buch  a  character  as  not  to  involve  the  destruction  of  any  more  ancient 
work.  Any  design  which  was  not  consistent  with  the  retention  of  the 
arches  which  sfiipported  the  old  spire  would  be  self-condemned. 

Mr,  J.  F,  White  regretted  very  much  the  destruction  of  the  old 
arches  which  supported  the  tower  of  St.  Nicholas  Church,  but  explained 
that  they  had  been  found  insufficient  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  spire 
which  is  being  erected.  He  thought  the  true  solution  of  the  difficulty 
would  have  been  to  modify  the  design  to  suit  the  arches, 

Mr.  H.  IL  Statham  (Uon.  Sec,  of  the  Department)  said  the  English 
people  were  subject  to  pericMiical  fits  in  the  matter  of  restoratioiL 
During  the  last  twenty  years  there  had  been  no  extensive  restorations 
of  churches  and  cathedrals;  but  now  we  had  a  fit  of  repentance,  and 
engaged  in  the  work  of  rentoration,  notwithstanding  the  resistance  of  a 
society  organised  t^  oppose  it.  Some  opponents  overlooked  the  &ct 
that  many  buildings  were  in  practical  use  ;  cathedrals  were  used  daUy 
and  required  to  be  repaired ;  and  there  was  a  difference  between  keep- 
ing them  up  and  restoring  a  bit  of  a  ruined  castle.  If  a  man  lived  in 
an  old  house  he  would  not  be  found  fault  with  for  keeping  it  in  repair 
or  decorating  the  interior.  It  had  been  said  that  new  tiiework  and  the 
decoration  of  ceilings  were  false  and  out  of  keeping  with  the  spirit  erf 
the  age — that  is,  with  what  the  age  demands.  But  it  was  a  fact  that  im- 
mense numbers  of  people  had  demanded  to  have  churches  renovated, 
and  surely  architects  were  justified  in  responding  u^  the  call  made  upon 
them.  If  the  demand  were  wrong  in  itself  we  must  go  deeper  than 
the  professional  conduct  of  architects.  It  seemed  to  be  forgotten  that 
architecture  was  art.  Cathedrals  were  spoken  of  as  if  they  were  his- 
torical memoranda  of  different  styles ;  and  that  was  true ;  but  the 
interest  attaching  to  them  was  not  due  to  this  conglomeration  of  styles 
but  in  spite  of  it.  The  progress  of  a  building  was  slow  ;  the  ideas  erf 
one  generation  were  enlarged  by  the  next,  which  added  a  new  bit 
These  additions  were  historical  memoranda ;  but  the  whole  was  a  work 
of  architectural  design.  No  doubt  it  would  be  better  if  the  whole  were 
in  one  style  like  the  Parthenon,  at  Athens.  The  An ti -Restoration 
Society  would  take  nothing  out  of  a  building,  however  ugly,  howevo* 
much  at  variimce  with  its  style ;  anything  of  Queen  Anne*8  time  how- 
ever debased  must  be  left,  because  onco  placed  diera  This  line  of 
argument  was  false,  becfiuse  Gothic  wjis  an  original  style,  while 
Queen  Anne's  style  was  simply  the  remains  of  a  corrupt  and  debased 
Greek  architecture.  Such  remains,  if  left,  would  be  subject  to  further 
altemtion,  being  sometimes  improved,  sometimes  debased,  by  buildert* 
architecture,  until  the  original  was  several  times  corrupted*  Some- 
thing was  to  be  said  for  those  who  had  a  church  to  beautify,  and  who 
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vriahed  to  remove  what  was  visibly  and  palpably  in  opposition  to  the 
spirit  of  the  whole  design.  Nothing  which  bore  the  impress  of  the 
taate  of  a  former  period  ought  to  be  destroyed ;  but  it  might  be  removed 
to  a  suitable  place ;  and  it  ought  not  to  be  left  to  destroy  the  harmony 
of  a  Grothic  structure.  It  might  be  difBcult,  sometimes  impossible,  to 
do  this  without  destroying  something  of  value ;  but  still  the  fact  that 
the  buildings  were  works  of  art,  and  not  merely  historic  monuments, 
ought  to  be  kept  in  view.  There  was,  therefore,  something  to  be 
said  for  the  poor  restorer.  He  would  strongly  deprecate,  however,  the 
restoration  of  mediaeval  colouring,  merely  because  traces  of  it  were 
found  ;  as  much  of  the  mediaeval  colour-decoration  was  in  reality  any- 
thing but  admirable  in  itself.  At  St.  Cross,  Winchester,  the  archi- 
tectural effect  was  ruined  by  having  the  mouldings  covered  with  red 
and  black  zig-zag  lines.  If  the  Norman  architects  thus  decorated  their 
mouldings  they  made  a  mistake,  and  we  must  not  imitate  them. 

Dr.  Phene,  F.S.A.  (London),  said  that  restoration  ought  to  be 
carried  only  so  far  as  it  was  an  exact  repetition  of  the  original  design. 
That  point  being  reached,  restoration  would  at  least  prevent  posterity 
being  in  absolute  ignorance  (apart  from  the  art  of  the  painter  or 
engraver)  of  the  splendid  buildiugs  our  forefathers  had  given  us. 
Although  restoration  marred  the  efiEect  of  colouring  produced  by  age, 
and  diminished  the  romance  with  which  ancient  bmldings  might  justly 
be  enthusiastically  regarded,  yet  we  all  knew  the  slow  but  sure  indica- 
tion of  the  tooth  of  time,  which  would  reproduce  colouring  to  the 
restoration.  Restorations  should  be  indicated  by  date  and  a  statement 
of  their  exactness.  The  time  when  ancient  constructions  ceased  to  be 
historic,  going  backwards  in  the  age  of  human  art,  could  not  be  defined 
by  written  history,  for  every  building,  every  art  relic,  was  historic. 
There  were  few  remains  of  Roman  architecture  in  Britain,  but  these 
we  could  identify,  and,  except  in  the  form  of  mounds,  that  were 
scattered  about  the  country',  and  great  lithic  monuments,  we  had  little 
to  guide  us  as  to  the  pre-Roman.  Although  the  Roman  remains, 
generally  speaking,  furnished  no  indications  of  architectural  decorations, 
nor  the  pre-Roman  of  architectiural  construction,  each  had  its  distinctive 
features.  By  the  eye  practised  in  the  remains  in  Italy,  Greece,  and 
Aflia  the  affinities  could  be  traced ;  day  by  day  these  comparisons 
were  becoming  more  defined ;  and  in  them  was  a  history  next  only  to 
that  of  letters.  No  art  evidence  should  be  obliterated  simply  because 
certain  indications  had  been  lost.  As  an  illustration  of  how  much  was 
often  conveyed  by  a  slight  indication,  he  might  point  out  that  in  the 
detail  of  Western  architecture  the  distinct  crosses  found  on  square 
panelled  doors  and  the  French  windows,  which  gave  the  cross  unmistak- 
ably, could  as  certainly  be  referred,  in  their  origin,  to  religious  feeling, 
as  could  the  form  of  the  crescent  on  the  handiwork  of  every  article 
made  by  a  Mussulman.  Almost  everything  Gothic  was  indicative  of 
the  Trmity,  and  all  such  indications  should  be  retained  in  restoration. 

Mr.  William  Bbodie,  R.S.A.  (Edinburgh),  thought  we  must  restore 
bmldings  in  some  way,  but  the  difficulty  was  to  say  where  we  should 
atop.  It  used  to  strike  him  in  looking  at  the  old  statues  that  it  would 
bave  been  a  great  improvement  if  we  had  never  restored  them,  but  left 
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them  to  tel!  their  own  tale.  We  might  have  made  statues  as 
r€?sembling  them  as  possible  to  stand  beside  tbem^  but  the  gn 
work  he  would  have  had  to  remain  as  it  stood  to  tell  its  own  story. 
If  something  of  the  same  kind  couJd  be  done  with  architecture  it 
TvnuM  be  an  excellent  tiling.  We  might  not  be  able  to  put  up  a  new 
and  restored  building  beside  the  old  one,  but  we  could  take  from  the 
old  dU  tliat  we  could  and  utilise  it  elsewhere.  If  we  con  Id  by  anj 
possibility  make  the  building  useful,  well  and  good,  so  long  as  it  did 
nf^t  interfere  with  the  eifect  of  the  old  bnilding,  which  should  be 
allowed  to  stand  and  instruct  and  give  pleasure  in  the  future,  as  it  had 
done  in  the  past. 

Mr.  GEOfiGE  Aitciuscjn  (London),  in  reply,  said  he  had  admitted 
we  could  not  expect  old  buildings  to  be  preserved  if  they  were  un- 
healthy or  usele,*^;  but  where  there  was  a  work  beautiful  in  form* 
admirable  in  structure,  or  that  constituted  an  historic  record^  we  mifrht 
ask  the  possessor  to  put  himself  to  considerable  inconvenience  rather 
than  destroy  it,  but  we  could  hartlly  ask  persons,  who  had  little  mone^ 
than  a  waU^  to  keep  that  in  its  original  state  when  coneidenhle 
enlargement  or  ad4ition  was  required,  and  when  they  could  not  alTord 
the  sacrifice  that  preservation  would  involve.  When  it  was  proposed 
to  Bubstitute  new  work  for  old  ornamental  work  it  was  a  duty  to  mak» 
an  effort  and  use  inHuence  to  prevent  that  being  done.  He  did  not 
wish  to  prevent  restoration  ivhere  it  was  possible,  but  sculpture  could 
not  be  restored  by  chipping  away  old  portions  and  putting  in  new 
pieces.  We  could  not,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  restore  any- 
thing, and  if  we  did  it  should  be  by  our  own  work,  just  as  the  thirteenth 
century  architect  did  not  hesitate  to  put  his  own  work  on  a  NomiM 
cathedral,  or  a  fourteenth  centiu^y  architect  to  make  such  alteration  i» 
circumstances  rendered  necessvtry.  If  the  work  of  a  former  perioil 
was  to  be  reprttdoced,  it  should  be  at  the  Crystal  Palace  or  at  » 
museum,  and  not  where  it  would  destroy  the  historic  value  of  an 
ancient  fabric.  The  objection  to  stained  glass  and  decorations  was  the 
substitution  of  the  very  worst  work  for  the  very  best.  TVIuch  of  the 
restored  sculpture  was  little  better  than  ordinai-y  mason's  work,  tliough 
it  professed  to  imitate  the  best  work  that  could  formerly  be  obtained, 
BO  that  restoration  was  but  the  substitution  of  rubbish  for  art.  There 
was  all  the  difference  between  Mr.  Ward  painting  a  religious  subject 
in  a  cathedral  and  a  decorator  drawing  ao  unshapely  figure  suppQi|^ 
to  be  mcdiiGval  in  form.  Wliat  Mr.  Ward  had  so  admirably  I^^H 
about  ruining  pictures  by  restoring  them  illustrated  the  result  T^ 
restoring  ancient  buildings.     It  leil  them  valueless. 
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Are  Art  Competitions  favoitrahle    or  unfavourable  to  Art 
Progress?     By  John  Forbes-Robertson. 

ALTHOUGH  it  is  only  of  late  years  that  the  Governmeiit 
of  tliis  country,  followiug  a  time-honoured  cuatoiu  among 
the  Chinese,  has  adopted  coinpetition  as  a  meajis  of  gauging 
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the  acquirements  of  those  who  would  publicly  serve  the  State, 
the  practice  is  old  as  t^ivilisation  itself.  No  sooner  have  a 
people  reached  a  certain  stage  than  the  competitive  idea,  in 
8ome  or  other  of  its  aspects,  forces  itself  upon  them. 

The  Olympiads  were  used  as  a  chronological  era  for  more 
than  a  thousand  years ;  and  their  counterpart,  in  the  civilisa- 
tion of  the  Celtic  West,  can  boast  of  a  more  enduring  vitality 
still;  for  the  Eisteddfoden  of  the  Welsh  excite  the  interest, 
keep  active  the  intelligence,  and  annually  renew  the  patriotic 
ardour  of  the  people,  to  this  very  day.  Nor  are  there  lacking 
symptoms  among  their  Northern  kinsmen  of  the  Scottisn 
Higlilands  of  similar  observances.  The  so-called  '  Gathering 
of  the  Clans,'  which  is  yearly  held  up  yonder  among  '  the  Braes 
o'  Mar,'  had  once  a  real  significance,  and  is,  doubtless,  a  sur- 
vival of  competitions  which  decided  other  things  besides  fleet- 
ness  of  foot  and  strength  of  arm. 

The  race  of  Morven,  ere  *  their  voice  had  ceased  in  Selma,' 
had  plaudits  for  success  in  other  contests  than  those  belonging 
to  war.  *  When  the  king  heard  the  music  of  harps,  the  tales 
of  other  times ;  the  chiefs  gathered  from  all  their  hills  and  heard 
the  lovely  sound.  They  praised  the  voice  of  Cona,  the  first 
among  a  thousand  bards  I' 

This  common  struggle  for  the  same  object,  then,  is  an  idea 
that  took  active  form  the  moment  men  came  together  as  a  com- 
munity, was  a  factor  that  had  to  be  taken  cognisance  of  long 
before  history  began.  Indeed,  we  may  go  further  and  assert 
that  competition  in  its  grosser,  more  imminent,  and  strongly 
pronounced  phases,  when  it  assumes  the  form  of  life-rivalry  and 
contention,  and  becomes  a  perpetually  sustained  contest  for 
leave  to  live,  is  a  law  of  the  universe  and  pervades  the  whole  of 
Cosmic  life.  We  find  it  alike  in  animal  and  vegetable  existence 
— nay,  in  the  very  elements  themselves ;  and  when  we  ascend 
to  the  world  of  mind,  whether  the  polemics  of  the  competitors 
have  reference  to  the  thesis  of  the  philosopher,  or  the  theology 
of  the  divine,  the  same  eager,  often  unscrupulous,  rivalry 
runs  through  all. 

Such,  according  to  our  latest  teachers,  are  the  conditions  of 
life,  and  what  Homer  and  Hesiod,  nearly  three  thousand  years 
ago,  by  right  of  their  poetic  insight,  sang  of '  strife  '  as  being 
the  moving  principle  of  the  world,  the  modem  science  of  Dar- 
win and  Wallace,  and  the  philosophy  of  Herbert  Spencer  and 
Alexander  Bain  reassert  and  confirm. 

Out,  however,  of  all  this  struggle  and  turmoil,  ever  and 
anon  come  periods  of  harmony  and  peace — periods  which  we 
are  told  to  hope  will  yet  be  perpetual.     After  the  storm,  the 
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heavens  smile,  the  earth  looks  glad;  and,  the  war  of  elements 
having  ceased,  '  the  moimtains  and  the  hills  break  forth  into 
singiDg,  and  all  the  trees  of  the  field  clap  their  hands.'  Strife 
18,  doubtless,  a  potent  principle  in  human  existence;  but 
whether  the  ceaseless  cycle  of  creation  may  at  some  remote 
period  be  more  happily  conditioned,  and  '  the  process  of  the 
suns*  accomplished  mid  serener  light  and  under  tlie  influence 
of  diviner  law,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  battle  of  life 
in  tliis  immediate  world,  our  hearts  can  still  be  strengthened  by 
the  sense  of  valour,  the  consciousness  of  heroic  endeavour  after 
righteousness  and  truth ;  and  our  eyes  gladdened  and  our 
souls  sanctified  by  the  contemplation  of  Beauty  as  she  walks 
the  earth* 

With  such  exordium  we  approach  the  question  of  thb 
Paper  :  '  Are  Art  Competitions  favourable  or  unfavourable  to 
Art  Progress?' 

We  have  seen  how  all-pervadinf]r  this  idea  of  competition  is, 
and  it  is  our  good  fortune — in  itself  a  cause  for  thankfulness — 
that  the  form  of  it  we  are  called  on  to  consider  relates  in  no 
way  to  any  of  its  grimmer  manifestations,  but  pertains  to  those 
peaceful  pursuits  which  enlarge  the  domain  of  our  inteUcctual 
and  social  joys  and  bring  within  the  boundary  thereof  those 
Delectable  Jlountains  from  whose  serene  summits  alone  man 
can  conjure  up  to  himself  visions  of  a  Celestial  City, 

Art  competitions,  then,  properly  conducted — and  tliis  con- 
dition is  imiierativej — and  entered  on  in  the  proper  spirit  by 
those  concerned — a  spirit  which  looks  more  to  the  glory  of  art 
and  one's  native  country  than  to  any  mere  personal  aggrandise- 
ment— undoubtedly  accelerate  art  progress.  Such  stumbling 
blocks  a^  are  in  the  way  we  will  indicate  presently* 

Ex  am  illations  J  whether  written  or  vivd  voce^  befure  the 
Civil  Service  authorities  bring  out,  no  doubt,  the  best  book* 
learned  man ;  but  in  the  ease  of  a  diplomatist,  a  general*  a 
ruler,  or  a  magistrate  of  any  kind,  it  is  not  so  much  erudition 
that  we  want,  as  an  instinctive  knowledge  of  men  and  how  to 
manage  them.  No  familiarity  with  languages,  either  ancient 
or  modern  ;  no  mastery  of  the  higher  mathematics,  will  avail 
that  man  who,  when  called  on,  is  not  quick  to  see  the  supreme 
moment  of  a  crisis  and  whose  soul  cannot  rise  to  it^^  heJght, 
The  blending  of  suavity  and  firmness  with  a  high  ideal,  joined 
to  a  practical  mastery  of  the  prosaic  details  of  administi'ation, 
whether  civil  or  military,  are  t}ualities  for  which  no  board  of 
examiners,  however  keen,  has  hitliertx)  been  able  to  give  tlie 
competitor  a  certificate.  A  youth  may  carry  every  tiling  before 
him  in  a  Civil  Service  competition :  and  yet,  when  called  on  for 
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the  prompt  and  practical  api)lication  of  all  he  kno^vs — when ' 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  Titans  of  circumstance,  and  im- 
pelled to  show  his  metal  in  an  hour  pregnant  with  the  destinies 
of  men,  and,  mayhap,  of  nations — some  untoward  mystery  of 
maternity,  some  *  little  rift  within  the  lute '  of  his  soul,  some 
*  little  pitted  speck  '  in  his  moral  or  physical  confonnation,  which 
began  before  the  ix>or  man  was  born,  may  make  itself  banefully 
manifest,  and  blast  in  a  moment  the  reputation  of  a  life. 

In  a  fine-art  competition,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no 
neceaaity  for  the  judges  to  argue  from  the  intellectual  to  the 
moral,  or,  at  all  events,  to  decide  as  if  they  did  so :  there  are 
no  unknown  quantities  to  be  guessed  at,  no  complexity  of 
qualities  and  conditions  to  be  cleared  up  and  weighed.  The 
painter,  the  sculptor,  or  the  architect,  the  musician  or  the  poet, 
IS  comparatively  out  of  the  world ;  his  field  of  operations  is 
confined  to  the  sacred  area  of  his  own  studio ;  and  when  he 
enters  on  the  peaceful  strife  of  competition,  there  can  be  no 
mistake  as  to  his  merits,  if  his  judges  have  any  right  to  their 
office.  The  various  designs  of  a  building,  paintings  of  a  given 
subject,  plastic  renderings  of  the  same  figure  or  group,  musical 
or  poetical  utterances  on  one  set  theme,  are  all  matters  so 
objective,  palpable,  and  sensuous,  and  come  within  the  range 
of  laws  so  well  defined,  that  he  who  bears  away  the  prize 
must  necessarily  be  the  best  man. 

Unlike  the  Civil  Service  competitor,  whom  the  examiners 
can  only  reach  on  one  side  of  his  nature,  the  artist  reveahs  in 
his  work  not  only  his  technical  and  intellectual  qualities,  but 
the  best  of  his  moral  being*  When  he  gives  in  his  poem,  or 
his  painting,  his  musical  theme,  or  his  architectural  design, — 
he  holds  out  his  otvn  soul  naked  In  his  hand*  Not  that  1  for  a 
moment  think  there  is  an  absolutely  necessary  connection  be- 
tween art  and  morals:  the  lives  of  artists,  over  and  over  again, 
fVe  an  emphatic  contradiction  to  any  such  assertion.  What 
would  be  understood  to  mean  is,  that  what  the  artist  gives  to 
the  world  is  such  artistic  wealth  as  is  within  him,  phis  his  better 
self.  I  can  scarcely  imagine  a  man  giving  to  his  picture,  or 
statue,  all  that  loving  care  and  fonmativc  labour,  all  that  ex- 
quisite tenderness,  which  culminates  in  tlie  life-giving  touch,  and 
which  conveys  to  the  beholder  that  sense  of  exceeding  precious- 
ness  which  ought  ever  to  characterise  a  work  of  art — possessiJiff 
an  ignoble  soui,  I  can  scarcely  imagine  such  a  one,  I  say- 
Besides,  if  we  are  to  judge  a  man,  let  it  be  by  his  best,  and 
let  UB  leave  the  earthy  flaws  and  accidents  in  him  t-o  a  higher 
tribunal.  Of  this  we  may  be  well  assured,  that  the  greatest  < 
Bts  in  all  ages  have  also  been  the  grandest  men. 
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But  we  had  just  implied,  previous  to  this  fwt  unwelcome 
digi'easiou,  it  is  hoped,  that  the  facility  of  compariug  and  pro- 
nouncing  on  works  of  art  is  conditioned  by  the  capacity,  and 
it  ought  to  be  added,  tlie  character,  of  the  judges ;  and  here 
we  may  as  well  take  into  consideration  such  objections  to  art- 
competitions  as  suggest  themselves. 

Excellence  in  any  branch  of  art  presupposes  a  life*s  devo- 
tion; and  one  to  be  judge  of  such  excellence,  must  not  only 
have  been  born  with  the  art-instinct,  but  his  natural  percep- 
tions must  have  been  quickened  by  travel,  and  his  knowledge 
extended  by  much  study. 

It  will  be  at  once  perceived,  therefore,  that  if  a  public 
competition  in  a  commercial  city  fur  a  building,  a  st4itue,  or 
a  mural  painting,  take  place,  tliere  cannot  be  very  many  men 
in  that  city  capable  of  pronouncing  on  the  respective  merits  of 
the  various  works.  The  ten  righteous  men,  Le,  the  ten  edu- 
cated and  cultured  men,  Tvho  have  probably  hitherto  saved  that 
city  from  all  sorts  of  blunders  and  mishaps,  may  be  outvoted 
by  a  set  of  well-meaning  busybodies,  who,  because  they  have 
been  successful  in  trade,  think  they  must  necessarily  be  judges 
of  art.  These  are  the  men  who,  knowing  that  their  more 
cultured  brethren  indulge  in  sesthetic  tastes  and  enjoy  a  certain 
reputation  among  the  thoughtful  portion  of  their  fellow  citizens 
for  HO  doing,  set  themselves  up  for  art-patrons,  and  affect  what 
they  think  the  iihraseology  and  air  of  the  connoisseur.  It  is, 
they  believe,  *  the  proper  thing  to  do.'  These  are  the  men, 
moreover,  who,  in  city  corporations,  cause  a  fine-art  competi- 
tion to  end  in  a  ^fiftsah 

We  have  something  of  this  kind  happening  at  the  present 
moment  in  Manchester.  The  city  magnates  of  that  great 
centre  of  manufacture  w^ere  fortunately  successful  in  securing 
a  good  design  in  that  furnished  by  Mr*  Watcrbouse,  for  their 
town-hall,  which  was  opened  only  a  few  days  ago  with  such 
civic  splendour;  and,  now  that  it  is  finished,  they  naturally 
enough  ^nsh  the  walls  decorated  wdth  a[ipropriate  paintings* 
First  the  names  of  one  set  of  artists,  and  then  of  another^ 
reached  the  public  ear :  at  one  time  distinguished  Englishmen 
were  to  be  employed,  at  another  undktinguished  foreigners; 
and  so  it  has  been  going  on  for  many  months  back,  and  the 
Corporation  seem  as  far  from  a  decision  as  ever.  I  have  nt> 
doubt  the  souls  of  the  few  men  in  Manchester,  whose  opinion 
is  worth  anything,  are  being  periodically  vexed  by  the  babble 
— not  always  disinterested  either — of  a  set  of  most  unconscion- 
able and  irrepressible  I'hilistines* 

Nor  are  matters  much  better  when  ive  ascend  into  regions 
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generally  supposed  to  be  inhabited  by  people  breathing  a  purer 
aesthetic  air.  Exception  may  fairly  be  taken  to  the  decision 
in  the  late  Byron-statue  competition  in  London,  when  the  ex^ 
aminers,  one  would  think,  were  both  honest  and  capable. 
Again,  within  the  walls  of  the  Koyal  Academy  of  England,, 
one  would  expect  to  find  immaculate  judges,  if  anywhere ;  but, 
strange  to  say,  not  only  are  its  doors  often  shut  against  works 
of  surpassing  merit,  but  in  the  grand  biennial  competition,  the 
gold  medal  is  not  invariably  given  to  the  author  of  the  best 
picture. 

I  remember,  for  example,  only  a  few  •years  ago,  general 
dissatisfaction  was  occasioned  by  the  Council  awarding  the 
prize  to  a  picture  which  all  the  students  and  most  of  the  visitors 
thought  much  inferior  to  the  work  they  had  placed  firsts 
Both  pictures  were  afterwards  sent  to  the  Royal  Academy 
Exhibition,  when  the  Council,  it  may  be  supposed,  was  more 
numerously  attended.  The  result  was  that  the  gold  medal 
picture  was  skyed,  and  the  rejected  one  placed  on  the  line,  a 
position  its  author,  now  a  distinguished  Associate  of  the 
Academy,  has  held  ever  since. 

In  this  instance  there  was  evidently  a  bias  of  some  kind  at 
work,  because  the  decision  of  the  judges  was  reversed  and 
stultified — as  it  very  often  is  in  matters  of  hanging — the 
moment  a  full  Council  sat  before  the  pictures.  It  seems,  there- 
fore, even  in  the  case  of  those  whom  we  regard  as  competent 
men,  that  individual  predilection — keeping  out  of  view  alto- 
gether influences  of  another  kind — plays  an  important  part. 

One  man  prefers  a  dry,  ascetic,  mediaeval  sort  of  renderings 
and  would  fain  make  us  believe  that  the  more  quaint  the  atti-^ 
tude,  the  more  helplessly  imbecile  the  expression,  therefore, 
the  more  profound  the  thought,  the  more  lofty  the  imagination : 
while  another  prefers  seeing  the  generous  effect  of  the  brush 
which  can  project  on  the  canvas  the  natural  juiciness  of  fleshly 
texture,  and  arrange  the  limbs  in  simple  conformity  with  their 
fuhctions. 

Seeing,  then,  that  judges  have  social  and  personal,  as  well 
as  idiocratic,  influences  to  combat,  it  ought  not  to  surprise  us 
if  we  find  them  sometimes  behaving  like  poor  erring  mortals : 
but  unfortunately  this  human  weakness  of  theirs  gives  rise  to 
unjust  judgments.  The  consciousness  of  being  thus  the  victim 
of  injustice  rankles  in  the  breast  even  of  a  brave  man,  while, 
in  the  weaker  and  more  timid  nature,  it  paralyses  energy  and 
withers  hope. 

One  of  the  first  questions,  therefore,  which  a  conscientious 
competitor,  jealous  of  the  dignity  and  glory  of  his  art  and 
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country,  would  ask  himself,  before  entering  on  a  grand  art- 
competition,  would  naturally  be,  Who  are  tlie  judges?  If  fit 
to  fill  the  judicial  chair,  are  they  free  and  untrammelled  ? 

But,  secondly,  great  art-competitions  imply  an  immense 
expenditure  of  time,  money,  and  brain-power.  The  architect 
competing  for  a  large  building,  has  to  prepare  iuDumerable 
drawings  which  occupy  him  for  months  ;  the  sculptor  and  the 
painter  in  their  competitions,  have  not  only  to  brood  over  the 
idea  long  before  they  can  give  it  form,  in  a  clay  sketch,  or  on 
canvas;  but,  when  tlius  seized,  they  have  to  employ  expensive 
models  (male  or  female,  or  both),  and  laboriously  and  carefully 
expand  and  carry  out  thiis  germ  of  theirs  into  a  finished  work 
of  art. 

Thirdly,  there  are  certain  sensitive  natures,  whose  souls  are 
touched  to  such  exquisite  issues,  that  they  shrink  from  the 
idea  of  open  rivalry,  public  competition;  they  pursue  and 
worship  art  purely  for  its  own  sake ;  and  if  the  State  would 
profit  by  their  genius,  they  must  be  allowed  to  follow  it  in 
their  own  way  ;  while  there  are  other  kinds  of  men  who  have 
courage  enough  to  risk  their  fortunes  in  a  competition,  but 
who  suffer  most  melancholy  moral  paralysis  if  the  hazard  goes 
against  them.  The  stay  and  backbone  of  their  manhood 
jellifies,  and  after  a  defeat  they  cease  to  stand  erect. 

Those,  then,  inclined  to  give  a  negative  answer  to  our 
question,  ^  Are  art  competitions  favourable  or  unfavourable  tii 
art-pn)grcss  ?  '  would  very  probably  endorse  our  objections,  i< 
they  lUd  not  advance  others  of  their  own.  They  would  allege 
that  judges,  when  capable,  are  too  often  unfairly  influenced; 
that  the  effect  of  this  on  the  unsuccessful  competitors  is  painful 
to  their  emotional,  and  almost  disastrous  to  their  moral  nature; 
and,  thirdly,  that  there  is  generally  do  compensation  for  their 
fruitless  waste  of  imagination  and  thought,  labour,  time,  and 
money. 

Do  we  condemn,  then,  art-competitions  as  being  prejudicial 
to  art-progress  ?  Far  from  it.  We  have  seen  the  antiquity, 
the  universality,  of  competition  ;  that  the  principle  is  as  native 
to  the  human  soul  as  the  religious  sentiment  itself:  and  it  is 
our  duty,  therefore,  to  utili&e  and  free  from  all  unnecessary 
restrictions  what  is  evidently  a  law  of  our  nature. 

In  the  struggle  for  existence  throughout  the  animated 
world,  the  weakest  has  not  only  to  go  to  the  wall,  but  off  the 
face  of  the  earth.  In  art  contests,  on  the  contrary,  the  struggle 
is  not  immediately  for  life,  but  for  fame,  and  the  result  of  the 
struggle  is  not  so  much  the  survival,  as  the  recognition,  of  the 
fittest  and  the  best. 
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Thejgreat  National  competition  that  was  held  n  West- 
minster Hall  about  thirty  years  ago,  brought  to  the  front  such 
men  as  John  Cross,  F.  6.  Watts,  Edward  Armitage,  Cave 
Thomas,  Ford  Madox  Brown,  and  that  most  charmingly 
imaginatiye  of  painters.  Sir  Noel  Paton,  a  body  of  men  who 
are  still  the  representatives  of  British  art  in  all  its  higher 
forms.  It  is  true  the  Gk>vemment  failed  afterwards  to  employ 
these  men  adequately ;  some  of  them,  indeed,  were  never  em- 
ployed at  all ;  and  it  fell  into  the  common  error  of  giving  the 
work  to  those  who  had  most  influence  in  official  quarters,  or 
whom  some  of  the  Commissioners,  in  their  wisdom,  thought 
better  men.  Still  these  competitions,  if  they  did  not  give  the 
artists  we  have  named  to  the  service  of  the  State,  were  instru- 
mental, at  all  events,  in  bringing  their  transcendent  qualities 
before  the  world. 

Here  we  may  as  well  offer  a  remark  or  two  on  the  choice 
of  judges  and  the  best  method  of  conducting  a  great  art  com- 
petition, and  this  will  be  best  done  by  an  example. 

When  the  ?ates  were  being  competed  for,  which  now  adorn 
the  Church  ox  St.  John,  in  Florence,  and  which  Michael 
Angelo  declared  were  so  beautiful  that  they  might  fittingly 
stand  as  the  gates  of  Paradise,  the  circumstance  drew  many 
foreigners  to  the  famous  city — some  painters,  some  sculptors, 
others  goldsmiths,  all  well  experienced  in  their  several  arts — and 
they  were  all  invited  (thirty-four  in  number)  by  the  consuls 
and  syndics,  to  give  judgment  on  those  works.  The  award 
was  given  in  favour  of  Filippo  Brunelleschi,  the  famous  archi- 
tect, then  forty-three  years  of  age,  and  to  a  youth,  not  quite 
twenty,  known  then  as  Lorenzo  ^  Bartoluccio,  but  dear  to 
fame  as  Lorenzo  Ghiberti. 

The  subject  chosen  by  the  consuls,  as  those  familiar  with 
Vasari  will  remember,  was  *  The  sacrifice  of  Isaac  by  his 
father  Abraham,'  which  comprised  landscape  with  human 
figures,  nude  and  clothed,  as  well  as  those  of  animals.  The 
foremost  of  those  figures  were  to  be  in  full  relief,  the  second 
in  half  relief,  and  the  third  in  low  relief. 

Ghiberti's  work  was  so  admirably  designed  and  composed^ 
and  finished  with  so  much  care,  and  to  such  perfection,  that 
^  the  work  seemed  not  to  have  been  cast  and  polished  with 
instruments  of  iron,  but  looked  rather  as  if  it  had  been  blown 
with  the  breath.' 

When  Donato,  the  famous  sculptor,  who,  it  is  said,  was  also 
among  the  competitors,  and  his  friend  Filippo  Brunelleschi, 
the  no  less  distinguished  architect,  beheld  the  marvellous  work 
of  the  lad,  they  conferred  together,  and  ultimately  declared 
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that,  <  according  to  their  ludgment,  Ohiberti  had  executed  his 
Bpecimen  more  perfectly  than  any  of  the  other  artists^  and  that 
it  would  be  a  more  obvious  proof  of  envy  to  deprive  him  of  il^ 
than  of  rectitude  to  accord  it  to  him.'  Well  might  such  nobk 
disinterestedness  call  forth  the  emphatic  api»x>val  of  the  Arezso 
historian.  ^  This  act,  in  truth,'  says  he,  '  redounded  to  the 
glory  of  those  two  artists,  as  well  as  to  the  confusion  of  many, 
who,  presuming  on  their  own  abilities,  press  theoiselvea  forward 
and  occupy  the  places  due  to  the  talent  of  others,  although 
they  are  unable  to  produce  any  good  fruits,  and  afier  labour- 
ing a  thousand  years  to  effect  nothing,  do  but  oppress  the 
efiorts  and  hinder  the  advancement  of  those  who  might  promote 
the  progress  of  art  and  knowledge,  but  for  their  envy  and 
malignity.' 

This  competition  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  a  model  to  all 
States  or  City  Corporations,  having  in  their  gift  public  work. 
Out  of  the  large  concourse  of  foreign  artists  who  presented 
themselves  to  me  authorities,  seven  were  chosen,  three  only 
being  natives  of  Florence.  *  Each  of  these  artists  received 
a  sum  of  money,  and  it  was  commanded  that  within  a  year 
each  should  produce  a  story  in  bronze  as  a  specimen  of  his 
powers,  and  sdl  were  ordered  to  be  of  the  same  size.  Need  it 
be  wondered  then,  that  a  competition  conducted  so  wisely, 
ended  in  the  production  of  one  of  the  art  marvels  of  the  world? 

The  British  Government  has  on  more  than  one  occasion 
attempted  to  follow  the  Florentine  precedent.  Notably  at  the 
late  competition  for  the  Law  Courts,  when  each  of  the  com- 
petitors was  allowed  a  sum  of  money — 800/.  if  I  remember 
rightly — to  cover  the  expense  of  preparing  drawings,  &c. ;  and 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  successful  candidate,  Mr. 
Street,  the  Academician,  if  he  has  not  played  too  much  with 
the  monastic  element  in  his  design  for  the  New  Law  Courts, 
will  produce  a  building  worthy  of  his  fame  and  of  the  dignified 
place  we  hold  among  the  nations. 

About  twenty  years  after  the  competition  for  the  Gates  of 
the  Baptistry  and  Church  of  St.  John,  a  still  more  important 
contest  took  place  in  relation  to  the  designing  and  raising  of 
the  Cupola  of  Santa  Maria  del  Fiore,  the  cathedral  church  of 
Florence.  At  the  suggestion  of  Brunelleschi,  who  by  the  way 
preceded  Columbus  in  making  the  egg  stand  on  end,  the  com- 
petition for  so  important  a  work  was  thrown  open  to  the  world. 
The  Syndics  accordingly  gave  orders  to  the  Florentine  mer- 
chants resident  in  France,  Germany,  England,  and  Spain,  to 
secure  the  services  of  the  best  architects  in  the  respective 
countries,  and  they  were  authorised  to  expend  large  sums  of 
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money  to  defray  their  expenses  to  Florence.  After  much 
debate,  and  not  a  little  wrangling,  Brunelleschi  was  chosen 
architect;  the  result  was  the  erection  of  what  became  the 
archetype  to  all  future  dome-builders.  When  Michael  Angelo, 
a  century  later,  was  designing  the  cupola  of  St  Peter's,  at  Rome, 
he  was  told  that  he  would  now  have  an  opportunity  of  sur- 
passing the  dome  of  Florence.  ^  I  will  make  her  sister  dome 
larger,  yes,  but  not  more  beautiful,'  was  his  noble  answer. 

The  struggle  for  fame  and  fortune,  and,  as  many  of  us 
know,  for  daily  bread,  honourably  won,  is  environed  by  so 
many  fearful  obstacles,  that  one  is  perfectly  justified  in  taking 
fair  advantage  of  such  accidents  of  birth,  of  family  relationship, 
social  position,  or  of  personal  grace  and  manner,  as  may  favour 
him  in  the  fight  Raphael's  position  and  prospects  in  Rome  were 
not  the  less  assured  because  his  uncle  Bramante  was  architect 
to  his  Holiness,  and  he  himself  one  of  the  most  comely,  grace- 
ful, and  winning  of  youths;  only,  the  civic  authorities  will 
take  care  in  such  cases  that  those  personal  advantages  do  not 
blind  them  to  the  claims  of  better  men — competitors,  who, 
poor,  friendless  and  unknown,  may  have  nothing  to  commend 
them — nothing  upon  which  they  can  rest  any  claim  for  public 
recognition,  but  the  simple  birthright  of  their  genius. 

But  the  Signoria  of  Florence  were  not  invariably  impartial. 
In  a  competition  for  a  bronze  statue  to  be  placed  in  a  niche 
of  Or  San  Michele,  Jacobi  Sansovino's  was  the  most  beautiful; 
but,  Montelupo,  as  being  the  older  master,  obtained  the  com- 
mission. 

According  to  M.  Felix  Naijoux,  a  French  architect,  who 
has  lately  published  his  travels  in  the  north-west  of  Europe,  a 
rather  curious  custom  in  respect  of  architectural  competitions 
prevails  in  Holland.  From  what  he  saw  of  one  of  these 
contests  at  Haarlem,  it  would  appear  that,  after  the  award  is 
made,  the  defeated  candidates  have  the  privilege  of  publicly 
catechising  the  judges  as  to  what  influenced  their  decision. 
Were  such  a  practice  adopted  in  this  country,  as  well  as 
affording  some  amusement,  it  would  help  to  prevent  much 
unfairness  and  jobbery,  and  would  save  the  citizens  at  large 
from  the  perpetual  purgatory,  whenever  they  take  their  walks 
abroad,  of  being  compelled  to  gaze  on  some  architectural 
blunder,  some  petrified  abomination.  Why,  in  strolling  through 
a  wealthy  city,  should  not  the  eye  be  surprised  into  admiration 
and  delight  by  falling  ever  and  anon  upon  some  harmonious 
mass  of  intelligent  masonry,  some  soothing  sweep  of  sky- 
line, just  as  we  are  charmed  in  nature  by  the  ever- changing 
beauties  of  a  romantic  glen  ? 
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Of  competitions  in  painting,  we  have  numberless  exampfet 
in  the  history  of  art,  and  nearly  all  the  world^s  masterpieoei 
have  been  the  result  thereof.  Let  one  example  suffice.  When 
the  divine  Raphael  was  at  the  summit  of  his  fame,  he  was  so 
overwhelmed  ivith  commissions,  that  he  was  compelled  to  leave 
the  carrying  out  of  many  of  his  desi^is  to  his  pupik.  Among 
these  was  the  series  illustrating  that  most  beautiful  of  all 
erotic  myths,  the  story  of  Psyche,  which  he  had  designed  for 
the  loggie  of  the  Faruesiria  palace,  wliere  hb  friend  Agostino 
Chigi,  the  banker  and  merchant,  held  such  princely  state,  and 
whose  l>rother  Fabio  iifterwards  became  Pope  Alexander  the 
Seventh.  The  grand  treatment  Raphael  had  lately  adopted 
scarcely  compensated  for  the  carelessnesi*  or  inability  of  his 
pupils*  *  The  slovenliness  of  these  particular  designs  forced 
itself  but  too  palpably  on  the  eye.  Criticism  was  aroused,  ijMrf 
the  whisper  ran  through  the  city  that  the  genius  of  the  gf^^H 
master  of  the  Roman  school  was  on  the  decline.'  The  sensitiTe 
you!  of  Raphael  was  touched  to  the  quick,  and  he  resolved  to 
refute  the  popular  verdict  by  producing  some  grand  work,  in 
the  execution  of  which  no  pupil  should  share. 

In  emulation,  then,  not  only  of  the  grand  reputation  of 
Michael  Angelo,  but  of  his  own  abounding  fame,  Raphad 
addressed  himself  to  what  proved  his  last  work.  In  it  the 
genius  of  the  prince  of  painters  reached  its  divine  culmination, 
and  in  the  Transfiguration  of  our  Lord  on  Mount  Tabor  we 
have  the  noblest  stiiiuilus  to  devotion  within  the  whole  range 
of  pictorial  art. 

One  word  more  before  drawing  ray  remarks  to  a  close. 
Those  who  oppose  my  conclusions  as  to  art  competitions,  vix., 
that  they  are  beneficial  to  art  progress,  will  verj  likely  advance 
the  old,  well-worn,  Roman  adage,  De  (justibus  uou  est  dhpittan* 
dum  X  but,  like  many  other  old  sayings,  this  contains  only  ft 
partial  truth.  There  is  a  right  and  wrong  in  jesthetics  as  in 
everything  else  ;  and  unless  art  occupied  ground  common  to 
educated  people  everywhere,  it  would  not  be  of  the  universftl 
interest  it  is.  AH  variable  elements  of  taste  must  bear  ft 
certain  relation  to  those  which  are  permanent,  and  which,  by 
the  general  consensus  of  cultured  men,  have  in  all  ages 
been  recognised  as  ai't-canons<  These  accepted,  the  ground  far 
controversy  among  persons  of  trained  perceptions  and  educated 
tastes  is  narrowed  immensely,  and  the  question  becomes  a  mere 
matter  of  method  or  school,  age  or  country. 

Let  all  art  contests,  then,  be  open  and  free — let  the  judges 
be  the  most  cultured  men  within  the  city,  whether  they  be  poor 
or  rich ;  taste  may  be  found  in  a  garret,  as  wisdom  was  once 
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discovered  and  honoured  by  the  world's  conqueror  in  an  old 
irine  tub ;  and  if  an  expert  from  afar,  whose  judgment  in 
things  aesthetic  has  received  the  imprimatur  of  public  recogni- 
tion, be  within  reach,  let  not  the  circumstance  of  his  being  a 
stranger  prove  a  bar  to  the  acceptance  of  his  services. 

Above  all,  let  the  interest  of  the  citizens  at  large  be 
enlisted,  let  the  general  community  be  educated  up  to  feeling 
that  they  too  have  a  stake  in  what  concerns  the  adornment  of 
their  native  city,  and  the  art  success  of  her  children  in  the 
world ;  and,  wMe  the  works  are  on  view,  let  the  press  devote 
a  daily  column  to  the  expression  of  the  people's  opinion,  and 
then  we  may  rest  fully  assured  that  art  competitions,  so  con- 
ducted, are  beneficial  to  art  progress. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr.  E.  M.  Ward,  R.A.  (London),  agreed  with  the  President  in  his 
opinion  as  to  the  merit  of  the  fine  discourse  they  had  just  heard.  It  was 
both  eloquent  and  instructive,  poetical  and  yet  highly  practical ;  and 
as  these  seemed  to  him  all  the  qualities  that  could  be  desired  in  such  a 
Paper,  he  most  sincerely  congratulated  Mr.  Forbes-Robertson  on  his 
effort.  It  had  been  remarked  that  there  was  great  diversity  o£  opinion 
on  the  question  that  was  before  them  on  the  previous  day,  and  it  was  a 
comparatively  simple  subject  compared  with  the  one  now  under  con- 
sideration. This  subject  involved  so  many  considerations  that  it  was 
almost  bewildering  to  treat  of  it ;  amongst  others — that  very  great  and 
Tuifortunately  too  common  one — ^the  weakness  of  human  nature.  He 
thought  he  had  heard  reflections  in  the  Paper  on  a  certain  body  of  which 
he  was  a  member — the  Royal  Academy.  Now,  though  he  was  not 
going  to  cry  out,  '  Long  live  Diana  of  the  Ephesians  !*  he  must  say  in 
defence  of  that  body  that  the  complaint  was  an  old,  old  story.  The 
other  evening  Lord  Gifford  spoke  about  the  judgment  on  Judges.  He 
(Mr.  Ward)  recollected  many  years  ago,  when  quite  a  youth,  being  in 
an  art  competition  and  sending  in,  as  he  then  most  sincerely  thought, 
a  magnificent  historical  work.  It  was  refused ;  and  he  said,  '  Bribery 
and  corruption ! '  That  happened  every  year  at  the  Royal  Academy. 
He  remembered  one  year,  in  his  endeavour  to  serve  an  old  friend,  he 
placed  his  picture,  as  he  thought,  in  a  very  good  place,  and  which  the 
said  work  certainly  deserved ;  and  what  was  his  horror  afterwards  to 
find  that  the  picture  was  somebody  else^s !  Afler  that  his  friend  cut 
him  dead  in  the  street,  and,  if  he  remembered  rightly,  asserted  that  the 
unsatisfactory  place  of  the  picture  was  due  to  his  having  trod  on — no 
doubt  figuratively  speaking — a  com  of  his  (Mr.  Ward's)  some  years 
before.  He  perfectly  agreed  with  one  remark  in  Mr.  Robertson's 
Paper.  Competition  would  be  a  fine  thing  if  the  judges  were  to  be 
depended  upon.  This  was  a  subject  on  which  a  few  practical  expe- 
riences were  worth  a  great  deal  of  theorising.  He  could  only  say  that 
since  many  of  those  immortal  works  by  himself  and  other  artists  which 
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adorn  the  Houses  of  Parliament  were  produced,  tliere  had  been  a  tremeo' 
dous  row  in  the  House  about  the  decay  which  had  get  in  upon  them. 
Certain  Mvmhers  were  very  uneasy  and  unoomfoitable  lest  foreigner 
should  come  in  and  nee  such  abominable  specimens  of  art,  forgetting  that 
the  nonsense  uttered  in  the  House  about  Art  waji  more  evidence  to 
foreigners  of  the  ignorance  of  the  judges  than  of  the  fauJta  of  the  works, 
A  committee  was  duly  formed,  on  which  there  were  very  likely  the 
Lurd  Chancellor  and  aeveral  others  with  high  political  reputations,  but 
there  was  not  one  man  who  knew  anything  at  all  about  fresco.  They 
were  not  even  awn  re  that  the  colour  had  to  be  put  on  fresh  and  the 
picture  finished  in  one  day.  They  had  to  come  to  the  artistfl  them- 
selves to  leam  something  abotit  fresco ;  and  the  whole  thing  ended  in 
this  verdict — that  there  was  a  great  deal  to  be  said  on  both  sides  of  the 
matter.  As  to  compftition,  no  doubt  the  names  cited  by  Mr,  Forbes- 
Hobertson  proved  a  great  deal ;  but  unfortunately  in  only  one  case,  he 
tliougfat,  did  the  artists  produce  anything  to  the  Houses.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  so  happened  that  one  of  the  artists  who  failed  in  the 
cartoon  competition  was  called  upon  by  the  Commissionere  and 
offered  a  job.  That  artist  was  himnelf.  On  the  whole,  he  could  not 
help  thinking  that  if  the  well-known  names  were  takpn  on  such  occa- 
sions the  thing  would  come  to  the  fiame  issue.  At  all  eventjt,  it  "was  a 
<!urioiis  thing  that  almoat  all  the  men  who  hiid  carried  out  the  works  in 
the  Houses  of  Parliament  were  men  whose  reputation  stood  very  high 
before,  among  whom  he  would  mention  the  great  name  of  Maclise.  In 
the  Cfu*toon  competition  there  was  an  enormous  number  of  men  who 
came  forward  and  produced  the  one  work  of  their  lives  and  then  dis- 
a|«peared  altogether.  Again,  there  had  been  wonderful  instances  of 
the  succeaa  of  what  Bome  might  call  corruption.  The  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, for  instance,  was  brought  forward  by  his  brother,  the  Marquis  of 
Wellesley.  in  India  ;  and  many  other  cases  might  be  adduced.  It  wia 
ii  question  whether  there  was  competition  in  the  palmy  days  of  art;  and 
whether  in  those  cases  the  greatest  works  in  the  long  run  were  not 
produced  by  men  who  had  won  their  spurs. 


ART    INTRODUCTION    INTO    HOUSES.* 

How  can  Art  be  best  Introduced  into  the  Houses  of  Persons  of 
Limited  Income?    By  John  Forbes  White. 

XITE  all  know  that  wealth  is  not  necessary  to  the  perception 
If  and  enjoyment  of  art  But  there  is  an  impression  among 
many  that  the  posse8!?ion  of  beautiful  tilings  is  a  luxury  of  the 
rich,  and  it  is  a  very  common  saying,  *  I  have  not  money  enough 
to  indulge  in  art,' 

Now,  if  this  impression  were  correct,  art  should  occupy  a 
&oennd-rate  position  among  the  aims  and  objects  of  study.     It 

'  S«©  IVanmetions,  1876,  p.  863. 
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would  be  undeserving  of  the  attention  of  any  except  of  dilettanti ; 
interesting  undoubtedly  to  a  few,  but,  from  its  narrowness, 
without  any  claim  to  the  sympathy  of  a  wider  circle.  The 
pleasures,  however  noble,  of  a  limited  class  cannot  be  attractive 
to  those  who  are  shut  out  from  a  share  in  them,  and  art,  if  so 
restricted,  would  deserve  to  forfeit  the  love  and  interest  of  those 
who  care  for  the  general  good  of  society. 

But  it  is  not  so ;  and  the  existence  of  an  Art  Section  in 
the  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Social  Science  shows  that 
here  at  least  this  error  does  not  obtain.  It  does  not,  therefore, 
require  proof  from  me  that  art  must  be  for  all,  if  it  is  to  have 
any  real  interest  for  us,  and  be  catholic  and  universal,  like 
mother  Nature,  whose  image  and  superscription  she  bears. 
Nor  shall  I  spend  time  in  proving  that,  even  for  the  sake  of 
art  itself,  the  love  of  it  must  be  widespread  and  deeply  pene- 
trating in  many  directions  if  it  is  to  have  a  real,  vital  existence. 
The  roots  of  the  tree  must  strike  far  into  the  soil  if  it  is  to  bear 
noble  branches  and  rich  fruit.  On  this  point  I  shall  content 
myself  with  saying  that,  in  the  palmy  days  of  art  in  Greece, 
everything  was  made  beautiful,  from  the  statue  down  to  the 
chair  in  common  use,  and  to  the  coin  that  passed  from  hand  to 
hand,  and  that  in  Florence  and  Venice,  in  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries,  the  best  artists  not  only  painted  beautiful 

Sictures  but  also  the  panels  of  marriage  coffers ;  nor  did  they 
isdain  to  ornament  earthenware  plates,  or  to  work  in  gold  and 
silver.  In  our  own  country,  we  know  with  what  love  and  zeal 
Josiah  Wedgwood  shaped  and  decorated  the  commonest  jugs 
for  every-day  use. 

Why  then  should  it  be  impossible  for  us  to  attain  to  the 
level  of  these  ages  ?  There  is  but  one  obstacle,  the  want  of  a 
hearty  love  for  and  sympathy  with  art  among  all  classes  of 
the  community.  There  would  be  no  lack  of  artists  even  in  our 
northern  climate,  for  our  race  has  not  degenerated,  though 
men  like  Pheidias  and  Michael  Angelo  will  always  be  rare 

g'fts  to  the  world.  If  we  could  only  have  the  pride  which  the 
reeks  had  in  the  ornamentation  of  their  cities,  or  the  trium- 
phant joy  of  the  fellow-citizens  of  Cimabue,  when  they  carried 
his  Madonna  on  their  shoulders  to  its  resting-place  in  the  church 
of  Santa  Maria  Novella,  fit  men  would  soon  be  forthcoming. 
The  artist  is  the  outcome  of  the  spirit  of  the  time,  moulded  by 
it,  but  himself  creative  of  a  still  higher  order  of  things.  This 
has  ever  been  the  course  of  events  in  the  history  of  art ;  aspi- 
ration, enthusiasra,  progress  till  the  love  decays,  and  then  come 
mannerism,  affectation,  feebleness,  and  ultimately  death. 

I  assume,  therefore,  in  this  Paper  that  there  must  be  a  deep 
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love  for  art,  a  passion  for  beautiful  thioga  of  aD  sorts.  If  this 
exists  ID  tlie  individual,  all  will  be  well^  however  limited  his 
means,  just  as  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  nations  and  eities. 
The  title  of  tliis  Paper,  *  How  can  Art  be  best  introduced  into 
the  houses  of  persons  of  limited  means  ?  '  is  misleading,  unless 
the  love  i&  already  there.  Art  cannot  be  introduced  into  houses 
like  water  and  gas.  In  oue  and  tbe  highest  sense,  it  must  be 
already  in  the  house,  seeking  only  how  it  can  best  manifest 
itself*,  and  clothe  itself  in  visible  form.  I  should,  therefore, 
prefer  to  speak  of  *  Art  in  relation  to  limited  incomes,'  and 
attempt  to  show  that  there  is  not  a  room  of  the  humblest  me^ 
chanic  that  may  not  be  miide  a  beautiful  home. 

I   have  assumed,  as  a  necessary  postulate,  that   the   love 
exists,  ignorant,  it  may  be,  but  seeking  for  light.     How  is  this 
to  be  attained  ?     There  is  but  one  answer — by  using  our  eyes. 
We  mustjearu  to  enjoy  the  beautiful  things  around  us  in  every- 
day life,  to  note  the  beauty  of  the  passing  cloud,  and  of  the 
world  of  colour  at  our  feet,  to  observe  them  both  analytically 
and  synthetically.     Close  examination  will  reveal  beauties  of 
colom*  and  of  form  which  the  man  of  science  does  not  concem 
himself  with,  for  they  are  variable,  and  therefore  excluded  by 
him  in  his  classification  ;  while,  by  noticing  the  relation  of  the 
component  parts  of  the  landscape,  the  harmony  of  form  and 
colom",  and  the  distribution  of  hght  and  shadow,  all  uniting  to 
make  up  one  whole,  we  shall  come  to  understand  what  the 
greatest  artists  have  put  before  us  in  tlieir  representations  of 
tbe  breadth  and  simplicity  of  nature,  as  also  of  it&  variety, 
subtlety,  and  mystery.     We  must  note  specially  the  action  of 
light  and  air  in  everything,  giving  here  sharp  accent  and  tlure 
delicate  shading  or  vigorous  relief,  varyitig,  for  example,  what 
seems  a  self-coloured  petal  into  many  shades  of  the  siune  hue, 
full  of  delicate  gradations.     By  observing  cai-efnlly  the  i>lay  of 
light  on  the  objects  around  us,  we  shall  ctjme  to  understand 
what  artists  mean  when  they  speak  of*  quality,'  which  tries  to 
give  us  the  changes  of  local  colour  that  are  produced  by  the 
influence  of  the  light  and  air*     Thus,  if  we  look  carefully  at 
any  face,  the  more  unobserved  the  better,  and  watch  how  the 
modelling  of  the  muscles  is  produced  by  the  vaiying  degrees  of 
light  and  shade,  much  more  than  by  outline,  we  shall  come  to 
understand  the  aims  as  well  as  the  difficulties  of  the  sculptor 
and  of  the  painter  in  their  portraiture  of  character  without  too 
much  emphasis*  or  in   seizing  a  passing  expression    without 
exaggeration.     We  must,  in  fact,  set  to  work   in  viewing  the 
common  things  around  us  as  an  artist  or  as  a  student  would, 
and,  even  if  we  do  not  use  a  pencd,  we  shall  at  least  come  to 
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understand  the  principles  that  have  guided  great  artists,  and 
be  able  to  sympathise  with  their  work,  the  next  best  thing  to 
producing  it.  As  Mr.  Ruskin  has  well  said,  *  All  judgment  of 
art  finally  founds  itself  on  knowledge  of  nature.'  If  to  this 
careful  study  of  nature  we  add,  as  we  have  opportunity,  an 
equally  careful  study  of  the  best  of  the  old  masters,  and  of  the 
best  workers  in  every  material,  we  shall  gradually  arrive  at 
some  knowledge  of  what  is  best  in  art 

But  with  so  high  a  standard,  how  can  the  man  of  ordinary 
means  expect  to  find  anything  that  is  good  in  point  of  art,  and 
at  the  same  time  within  his  reach  ?  I  hope  to  be  able  to  show 
that  it  is  possible  to  make  a  house  beautiful,  and  to  enrich  it 
with  things  that  will  gratify  a  cultivated  taste,  without  any 
large  expenditure,  though,  of  course,  fine  pictures  cannot  be 
promised  on  these  terms. 

And  first  as  to  the  colour  of  the  walls.     On  this  point  I 
cannot  do  better  than  refer  to  the  most  recent  scientific  trea- 
tises.    Mr.  Church,  for  example,  tells  us  that  for  walls  nothing 
is  better  than  the  tertiary  hues,  of  which  the  number  is  almost 
innumerable.     They  afford  a  quiet  background  which  may  be 
enriched  to  any  extent  by  complementary  colours,  and  he  adds 
that  the  effect   of  the   dulled  colours,   that   is  more  or   less 
mingled  with  grey,  is  to  relieve  the  fatigue  experienced  by  the 
eye  when  occupied  too  exclusively  with  others  of  great  bright- 
ness and  saturation,  enabling  these  bright  colours,  when  used 
sparingly,  to  give  their  maximum  of  pleasurable    sensation. 
Here  we  have  science  confirming  all  we  have  learned  in  our 
study  of  nature,  which  is  so  sparing  in  her  employment  of  bright 
colours,  using  them  only  as  enrichments.  We  should  be  shocked 
if  we  saw  a  gaudy  background  in  a  picture,  and  yet  we  are 
content  to  live  in  rooms  so  hideously  painted  or  papered  that 
even  our  ladies'  complexions  are  robbed  of  their  beauty  by  the 
background  against  which  they  are  set.     As  this  is  demon- 
strable by  science,  our  ladies  should  look  to  it,  and  prefer  a 
colour  that  will  enhance,  rather  than  destroy,  their  good  looks. 
Any  quiet  tertiary  colour  that  will  suit  them  ^vill  consort  well 
with  the  furniture  and  with  anything  we  may  hang  on  the  walls. 
The  lower  plinth  or  dado  should  be  painted  in  oil  colour,  as 
being  more  lasting,  but  the  upper  part  may  be  in  distemper, 
which  is  cheap  enough,  and  it  has  the  advantage,  as  the  Lancet 
has  been  telling  us  lately,  of  being  more  conducive  to  health 
than  wall  paper.    This  method  of  decoration  has  a  special  claim 
on  our  consideration  to-day  for  the  reason  that  a  room  treated 
in  good  colours,  hotoever  simple  the  scheme  may  he,  will  be  in 
equally  good  taste  with  a  more  splendid  one  in  which  the  oma- 
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mentation,  on  the  same  principles,  has  beeji  carried  to  a  higher 
point. 

We  are  apt  in  this  country  to  neglect  the  ceiling,  and  to 
leave  it  of  a  ghastly  white  ookjur,  lurgetting  that  it  in  a  most 
important  feature  of  the  room.  But  it  shoo  Id  be  remembered 
that  in  the  best  periods  of  Classic,  Italian,  and  French  decora- 
tion, the  ceiling:  received  special  attention.  If  we  cannot 
afford  to  decorate,  we  can  at  least  tone  it  to  a  pleasant  colour. 
luUi  details  on  these  points  I  do  not  enter,  as  they  do  not  come 
within  the  scope  of  this  Paper.  But  there  is  one  point  that 
requires  to  be  mentioned  as  bearing  on  cost,  and  that  is  the 
use,  or  rather  the  abuse,  of  gold.  Nothing  is  more  beautiful 
than  gilding  in  moderation ;  its  value  is  great  in  enriching  aa 
incised  line  or  in  giving  sparkle  to  the  projecting  edge  of  a 
surface  in  relief,  or  in  heightening  the  etlect  of  neighbouring 
colour;  but  when  used  in  large  masses  it  becomes  vulgar, from 
the  ostentatious  use  of  the  most  precious  metal.  Here,  as  in 
many  other  parts  of  domestic  arrangements,  economy  and  good 
taste  go  together. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  details  about  furniture,  as  the 
subject  has  been  well  handled  by  iMr.  Eastl;ike  and  other 
writers;  but,  from  the  point  of  view  of  this  Paper,  it  is  well 
to  insist  on  simplicity  and  suitability.  If  the  forms  are  simple 
and  the  ornamentation  structural,  we  on^ht  to  be  able  to  get 
beautiful  things  at  a  moderate  cost.  But  this  sort  of  work  is 
not  in  demand,  and  there  is  little  temptation  to  the  makers  of 
furniture  to  produce  it,  since  meaningless  corves  and  orniunentft 
stuck  on  here  and  there  meet  the  general  taste.  All  this  exu- 
berance of  misapplied  ornamentation  means  money,  though 
machinery  and  the  constant  repetiti<jn  of  the  work  tend  to 
cheMpen  it.  It  is  surjirising  how  enduring  is  the  vidgar  rococo 
style  of  Louis  Quat*>rze,  while  that  of  the  better  periods  has 
left  little  trace  on  the  general  taste,  and  this,  too,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  all  those  contortions  of  wood*  more  or  less  cut  against 
the  grain,  are  necessarily  weak.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
in  the  best  periods  of  Greek,  Italian,  Prench  and  English  fur- 
niture, the  style  has  been  architectural,  that  is  to  say,  repro- 
ducing the  forniB^  mouldings,  and  ornaments  characteristic  of 
the  time. 

Regarding  the  floor,  w^e  must  keep  in  view  that  it  is  a  plane 
flurl'ace,  and  we  should  not  in  our  carpets  go  in  for  elaborate 
efterts  of  light  and  shade.  There  should  be  no  representation 
of  objects  in  relief,  to  make  us  feel  as  if  we  might  trip  over  a 
bunch  of  roses  or  a  heap  of  fems* 

Nor  need  I  say  much  about  hangings  and  such   like,     A& 
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to  curtains  they  may  be  plain  enough,  if  the  materials  and 
colours  are  well  chosen^  and  they  may  be  best  and  most  cheaply 
hung  from  a  brass  rod,  as  in  the  old  times,  to  answer  the  pur- 
pose for  which  they  were  intended,  viz.,  to  modify  the  light  and 
exclude  draughts.  The  gilt  valances  that  are  so  common  are 
both  ugly  and  costly,  and  are  a  mere  make-believe,  as  they  have 
no  connection  with  the  curtains,  which  are  suspended  from  a 
concealed  iron  rod.  If  the  materials  of  the  curtains  are  suit- 
able, they  may  be  worked  on  and  embroidered  by  the  clever 
fingers  of  the  ladies  of  the  household,  who  will  find  this  occu- 
pation full  of  interest,  affording  abundant  room  for  fancy  in 
carrying  out  designs  that  can  easily  be  got,  and  giving  a  happy 
escape  from  the  monotony  of  Berlin  worsted-work.  This  re- 
mark leads  me  to  observe  further,  in  regard  to  ladies'  work 
generally,  that  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  aim  at 
making  their  own  dresses  artistic  and  beautifuL  The  difficulty 
here  is  not  that  arising  from  limited  means,  but  from  the  iron 
rule  of  fashion  which  compels  all,  whether  short  or  tall,  stout 
or  thin,  brunette  or  blonde,  to  dress  more  or  less  in  the  same 
style.  The  subject  deserves  careful  consideration,  and  has 
been  thought  worthy  of  very  full  treatment  by  so  eminent  an 
art-critic  as  M.  Charles  Blanc 

In  such  a  household  as  that  which  we  have  been  describing, 
there  will  naturally  be  a  craving  to  adorn  it,  and  to  sweeten  life 
by  the  gathering  together  of  beautiful  things.  How  is  this  to  be 
best  accomplished  ?  What  should  be  chosen  and  what  avoided  ? 
Much  will  depend  on  the  amount  that  can  be  prudently  ex- 
pended, but  whether  this  is  much  or  little,  the  same  principle 
shouldguide  us,and  that  is,  that  what  we  select  should  be  the  best 
of  its  sort,  avoiding  everything  that  is  an  imitation  of  what  it  is 
not,  or  which  does  not  in  its  own  department  reach  a  high  degree 
of  excellence.  Of  course,  no  one  would  mistake  a  plaster  bust 
for  the  original  marble ;  still  less  can  there  be  deception  if  the 
original  is  well  known  to  be  in  the  British  Museum  or  in  the 
Louvre.  Only  one  museum  can  possess  the  original ;  others 
must  be  content  with  plaster  casts,  but  these  are  so  perfect 
that  they  find  a  place  in  every  national  collection  of  Europe. 
And  they  are  so  cheap  that  we  can  get  them  from  the  South 
Kensington  authorities,  or  from  the  well-known  atelier  of  Mr. 
Brucciani  of  Covent  Garden,  for  sums  varying  from  a  few 
shillings  to  a  few  pounds.  Any  of  the  slabs  of  the  Elgin 
marbles,  containing  the  horses  of  Pheidias,  one  or  two  of  which 
would  be  an  ornament  to  any  hall,  may  be  had  for  twenty-four 
shillings,  and  these  are  noble  examples  of  Greek  art.  Or  a 
copy  of  the  Venus  of  Milo,  reduced  in  size,  may  be  got  for 
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half-ft-guinea.  The  choice  is,  practically  speaking,  unlimited. 
If  the  texture  of  the  marble  is  not  there,  we  have  at  least  the 
dream  of  the  sculptor,  everything  that  can  satisfy  the  most 
fastidious  taste. 

It  is  very  different,  however,  with  reproductions  in  colour. 
It  is  impossible,  by  any  number  of  successive  printings  &om 
blocks  charged  with  colour,  to  convey  to  paper  the  infinite 
touches  of  the  painter,  each  laid  on  with  a  special  purpose.  Oil 
pictures  and  water-colour  drawings  are  toosubtle,  atleast  if  they 
resemble  nature,  to  be  copied  in  this  mechanical  fashion.  The 
printing-press  of  the  producer  of  chromo-lithographs  and  of  the 
still  more  objectionable  oleographs  can  never  compete  with  the 
brains  and  heart  of  the  artist,  for  both  of  these  share  in  the 
production  of  every  good  work  of  art  These  spurious  imita- 
tions are,  therefore,  to  be  avoided.  It  is  true  that  some  chromo- 
lithographs are  not  to  be  distinguished  at  a  glance  from  the 
copied  water-colour  drawing,  but  then  it  must  be  remembered 
that  such  a  drawing  has  generaUy  been  painted  with  a  view  to  tkn 
process,  and  is  therefore  more  or  less  unlike  nature.  Nor  does 
the  evil  end  here ;  for  these  chromes  are  in  their  turn  used  as 
copies  in  many  drawing  schools,  to  the  utter  destruction  of  our 
sense  for  the  beauty  of  nature,  and  of  the  power  of  compre- 
hending it.  One  or  two  exceptions  must  be  made  to  this 
statement,  as  in  the  case  of  the  coloured  woodcuts  of  ilr. 
Marks  and  Mr.  Walter  Crane,  which,  though  intended  for 
children,  yet  give  delight  to  older  people.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  praise  too  highly  '  The  Baby's  Opera,'  by  Mr.  Crane,  the 
cuts  for  which  have  been  so  admirably  engraved  and  printed  in 
colours  by  Edmund  Evans,  but  it  must  be  observed  that  they 
are  quaintly  conventional,  and  that  they  do  not  pretend  to 
imitate  nature. 

In  aU  reproductions  we  must  remember  that  the  nearer  we 
can  get  to  the  artist  the  better,  and  this  getting  close  to  the 
first  conception  is  within  our  reach  in  the  very  case  where 
we  most  desire  it.  There  are  no  more  valued  treasures  of  the 
galleries  of  Europe  than  the  drawings  of  the  old  masters,  and 
these  are  at  our  service  for  a  few  shillings  each,  permanently 
printed  by  the  autotype  process,  which  reproduces  the  originals 
exactly  in  every  respect,  except  as  regards  the  quality  and 
texture  of  the  paper.  So  far  as  the  spirit  and  intention  of  the 
artist  are  concerned,  there  is  little  wanting.  The  choice  here 
is  very  large,  and  we  may  select  according  to  our  preference 
for  certain  artists  or  schools,  any  of  the  most  famous  master- 
pieces. And,  though  paintings  cannot,  as  a  rule,  be  photo- 
graphed without  losmg  much  of  the  beauty  of  relative  tones — 
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red  and  yellow  becoming  too  dark,  while  blue  passes  into  grey — 
yet,  luckily  for  us,  the  palette  of  one  of  the  greatest,  Velasquez, 
was  so  simple  that  we  can  study  in  the  photograph  his  wonder- 
fiil  execution,  and  see  with  what  consummate  skill  he  handled 
his  brush  and  applied  his  colours,  at  the  same  time  enjoying  to 
the  full  his  masterly  grasp  of  character,  the  portraits  being 
apparently  mirrored  in  the  painter's  mind. 

Photography  is  a  valuable  auxiliary,  but  we  must  be  careful 
not  to  rely  on  it  too  much,  especially  in  views  taken  from 
nature.  The  greens,  which  form  so  large  a  part  of  the  land- 
scape, come  out  much  too  dark,  so  that  the  whole  scheme  of 
colour  is  thrown  out  of  joint.  Still,  for  studies  of  form,  espe- 
cially of  foreground  and  of  animals,  for  old  buildings  and  for 
memoranda  of  \;loud  shapes  too  transient  to  be  seized  by  the 
pencil,  the  records  of  the  camera  are  useful  to  the  artist  and 
pleasant  to  look  on.  As  to  coloured  portraits,  it  should  be  kept 
in  mind  that  the  beauty  of  a  photograph  lies  in  its  delicate 
gradations,  which  are  pretty  sure  to  disappear,  unless  the 
painting  is  undertaken  by  the  really  good  artist,  and  it  is  more 
than  likely  that  he  would  refuse  to  touch  it.  I  need  hardly  say 
that  life-sized  photographic  portraits,  with  all  their  exaggera- 
tions, are  to  be  viewed  with  horror. 

Photography  has  led  to  the  discovery  of  many  processes  by 
which  admirable  copies  of  costly  drawings  in  black  and  white 
may  be  obtained  for  a  trifling  cost.  Such  are  the  processes  of 
heliogravure  and  photogravure  and  the  like,  which  are  well 
adapted  for  the  reproduction  of  such  works  as  the  beautiful  but 
costly  woodcuts  of  Albert  Diirer.  They  thus  enable  a  man  of 
very  ordinary  means,  but  who  is  at  the  same  time  a  lover  of 
Diirer's  art,  to  obtain  excellent  copies  from  fine  impressions  at 
a  very  moderate  price.  So  close  are  they  to  the  originals,  that 
M.  Durand  puts  a  special  trade-mark  on  the  back  of  the  print 
to  prevent  the  frauds  that  might  naturally  arise.  For  all  artistic 
effect  these  copies  are  much  superior  to  ordinary  but  costly 
impressions  from  a  worn-out  block,  such  as  are  generally  in  the 
market. 

From  many  causes,  to  which  it  is  unnecessary  now  to  refer, 
the  art  of  line  engraving  has  long  ago  passed  its  best,  and  it 
seems  likely  to  die  away  after  the  present  generation  of  old 
engravers  is  gone.  Hence  we  must  be  careful  in  our  selection 
of  modem  line  engraving,  which  is  generally  tame  mechanical 
work,  dexterous  enough  in  its  way,  but  without  spirit  or  spark  of 
genius.  It  must  be  allowed,  however,  that  some  of  the  mezzotint 
engravers  of  the  present  day  have  done  excellent  work,  though 
it  cannot  be  said  that  they  come  up  to  the  splendour  of  l£e 
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great  men  of  Sir  Joshua's  day.  For  line  engravings,  if  we  can 
aftbrd  the  price  of  fair  examples,  we  must  turn  to  the  great  old 
masters  of  Italy,  France,  Cxermaiiy,  and  England ,  and,  luckily 
for  lis,  the  number  of  these  is  go  large,  thai  we  may  acquire  at 
a  moderate  cost  fair  impressions  of  our  favourite  style  and 
subject.  Tiiose  that  are  absolutely  beyond  our  rea^jh,  ai'e  the 
rare  impressions  from  the  plate  in  certain  states-  These  are  in- 
dispensable to  a  nmseuni,  aud  are  hunted  after  by  collectors, 
not  always  from  a  love  of  art,  but  from  the  desire  to  possesa 
what  other  people  cannot  have.  Frei|uently  these  rarities  have 
no  special  value  from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  so  that  the  eager 
pursuit  of  them  does  not  necessarily  imply  any  special  love  for 
the  beautiful,  Mr.  Hamerton  has  well  distinguished  between 
the  collector  and  the  amateur — the  one  searching  after  the  rare^ 
w^hile  the  other  seeks  the  btautiful\  and  I}t,  Willshire  and  Mr. 
Seymour  I  laden  have  both  insisted  strongly  on  this  point  in 
reference  to  the  etchingsof  Kem brand t  and  other  great  masters. 
With  buyers  of  moderate  means,  as  indeed  with  ail,  the  supreme 
test  must  always  be  excellence  and  brilliancy  of  impression. 
Judgment  and  caution  must  be  rigorously  exercised  against 
forgeries  and  worked-up  plates,  and  in  all  cases  feeble  and 
worn-out  plates  must  be  carefully  avoided. 

Of  etchings  by  the  great  masters  it  is  needless  to  speak 
here,  as  they  are  now-a-days  beyond  our  reach*  But  ii*  we 
wish  to  see  how  Rembrandt  w^orked  on  copper  either  in 
portraiture,  Bible  subjects,  or  in  landscapes,  if  we  are  anxious 
to  leam  by  what  simple  means  he  accomplished  great  results, 
and  if  we  wish  to  study  the  mind  of  this  great  master  of  ex- 
pression, even  a  shilling  photograph  of  any  of  his  etchings  will 
not  be  without  its  value. 

It  is  fortunate  for  us,  however^  that  the  art  of  etching  has 
been  revived  with  great  vigour  in  our  own  time,  and  that  wfi 
can  avail  ourselves  of  the  works  of  excellent  artists  at  a  very 
moderate  cost.  The  art  is  too  abstract  to  be  popular,  the  work 
being  suggestive  rather  tlian  imitative,  interpretative  rather 
than  realistic.  Still  it  requires  but  little  education  to  appre- 
ciate the  freedom  and  decision  of  a  great  etcher.  He  works  by 
his  needle  on  a  copper  plate,  and  every  line  he  draws  is  there 
once  and  for  ever,  subject  only  to  slight  modification.  He 
must  know  what  is  essential  to  the  carrying  out  of  his  ideai 
and  what  he  may  leave  out  as  of  little  importance*  Hence 
there  must  be  decision  and  firmness  as  well  as  ease  and  spirit. 
The  limitations  of  his  art  must  tell  him  when  to  hold  his  baud* 
All  this  has  been  explained  with  great  fulness  by  Mr,  Hamer- 
ton in  his  delightful  book  on  *  Etchers  and  Etching,'  and  we  in 
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this  country  owe  to  the  same  writer  our  first  acquaintance 
with  the  great  movement  in  this  art  which  began  in  France 
about  twenty-five  years  ago.  We  have  admirable  etchers  in 
this  country,  such  as  Cruikshank,  Seymour  Haden  and  Whist- 
ler, but  the  first  of  these  is  chiefly  regarded  by  us  as  a  carica- 
turist, and  we  have  been  apt  to  overlook  his  wonderful  skill  in 
the  use  of  the  etching  needle.  His  book  illustrations  are  very 
numerous,  as  his  industry  has  been  unwearied.  Of  those  in 
*  Grimm's  German  Stories,'  Mr.  Ruskin  says  that  *  they  are  the 
finest  things,  next  to  Rembrandt's,  that  have  been  done  since 
etching  was  invented.'  The  public  have  gradually  been  com- 
ing to  see  the  beauty  of  an  art  which  giv6s  us  the  work  of  the 
master  directly  from  his  own  hand,  without  the  intervention  of 
any  engraver,  and  our  English  artists  are  beginning  to  use  the 
needle  in  greater  numbers,  though  it  cannot  be  said  that 
hitherto  they  have  applied  themselves  to  copper,  as  they  have, 
with  such  marked  success,  to  the  wood-block.  It  is  to  France 
that  we  owe  the  revival  of  the  art.  For  many  years  the 
French  Society  of  Aquafortists  published  every  month  a  port- 
folio of  five  etchings  for  an  annual  contribution  of  fifty  shillings. 
Of  the  sixty  that  appeared  every  year  many  were  worthless, 
some  were  fair,  and  a  few  excellent,  but  these  last  were  worth 
more  than  the  amount  of  subscription.  The  names  of  Daubigny, 
Jacquemart,  Legros,  Lalanne,  Appian,  Jacque,  and  many 
more  have  since  become  famous.  Mfiryon  and  Millet  might 
have  been  attainable  for  moderate  sums  within  a  few  years 
back,  but  these  men  are  dead,  and  their  work,  at  one  time  ne- 
glected, is  now  much  sought  after.  But  the  number  of  clever 
etchers  is  daily  increasing,  and  in  the  Gazette  des  Beaux  ArtSy 
UArt^  and  our  own  Portfolio^  we  frequently  have  etchings  that 
are  worth  much  more  than  the  cost  of  the  part  The  impres- 
sions are  carefully  printed,  but  if  finer  prints  on  better  paper 
are  desired,  they  can  be  had  from  the  publishers  at  an  extra 
cost  of  some  shillings. 

Besides  being  an  admirable  means  of  expressing  the  original 
conceptions  of  the  artists  in  a  purely  artistic  manner,  etching 
is  rapidly  taking  the  place  of  line  engraving  as  an  excellent 
method  of  translating  pictures  into  black  and  white.  One  great 
advantage  it  has,  in  giving  us  the  impression  of  the  picture  as 
it  appears  to  the  eye  and  mind  of  the  accomplished  etcher.  In 
this  branch  of  the  art  we  owe  almost  everything  to  the  foreign 
schools,  the  names  of  Rajon,  Flameng,  Unger,  and  Lalauze 
being  the  most  prominent. 

But  even  if  the  moderate  cost  of  these  etchings  is  too  much 
for  our  limited  income,  our  aim  is  not  yet  hopeless.     The  art 
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of  engraving  on  wood  is  as  genuine  as  that  on  metal ;  it  has 
its  own  excellences  and  its  own  limitations,  both  arising  fiom 
the  nature  of  the  wood-block.  It  is  obviously  impossible  to  cat 
on  wood  Mrith  the  same  delicacy  as  on  steel  or  copper,  as  its 
texture  would  not  stand  such  work,  and  the  difEculty  is  in- 
creased  when  we  remember  that  the  dark  lines  of  an  etching 
or  of  an  engraving  on  metal  are  produced  by  incisions  or  cuts 
into  the  plate.  In  a  wood  engraving,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
lines  are  produced  by  the  ridges  or  projecting  surface  of  the  block, 
from  which  the  parts  that  are  intended  to  give  whites  in  the 
print  have  been  cut  away.  Hence  in  true  genuine  wood-cutting 
there  should  be  no  attempt  to  rival  the  refinements  of  the 
engraving  on  metal.  But  in  lieu  of  these,  we  have  a  vigour  of 
effect  rarely  reached  in  the  other  art.  It  is  true  that  the  cutting 
is  seldom  done  by  the  hands  of  the  designer,  for  the  best  autho- 
rities hold  that  even  Diirer  and  Holbein  did  not  cut  their  own 
blocks ;  but  still  in  the  best  work  there  is  always  perfect  har- 
mony between  the  designer  and  the  wood-cutter,  so  that  little, 
if  any,  of  the  spirit  of  the  artist  is  lost.  We  have  had,  how- 
ever, in  our  own  country  one  great  engraver  on  wood,  who  also 
drew  for  himself  on  the  block — our  own  *  matchless,  incom- 
parable '  Bewick.  It  is  to  this  untrained  artist  that  we  owe 
the  revival  of  the  art  in  the  end  of  the  last  century.  Bred  to 
the  trade  of  a  goldsmith  (one  of  the  best  of  schools)  he  instinct- 
ively felt  that  wood  must  be  treated  as  wood,  and  accordingly 
he  availed  himself  of  the  simplest  methods  of  work,  his  effects 
being  produced  by  single  lines,  and  by  masses  of  black  slightly 
intersected  or  broken  with  white.  His  great  book  on  the 
British  Birds  has  never  been  surpassed  for  truly  refined  work, 
and  it  has  this  rare  advantage  that  it  is  almost  entirely  his 
own,  both  in  drawing  and  in  cutting.  A  simple  man  and 
an  intense  lover  of  nature,  he  bestowed  all  his  heart  on  the 
work  he  had  undertaken,  while  the  tail-pieces  showed  him  to 
have  been  a  man  of  genuine  humour  and  pathos.  Living 
among  rough  people,  his  humoiur  is  sometimes  broad  and  con- 
trary to  our  ideas  of  delicacy,  but  no  coarse  conception  ever 
entered  Bewick's  mind.  After  his  death  in  1828,  the  art  was 
continued  by  his  pupils  Clennell,  Nesbit,  and  other  able 
engravers,  the  fishes  of  John  Thompson  being  worthy  of  being 
compared  with  the  birds  of  Bewick.  Our  English  school  was 
so  famous  in  those  days  that  French  publishers  used  to  send 
work  to  be  executed  in  this  country  for  their  best  illustrated 
books.  After  drifting  into  more  or  less  of  an  imitation  of  line 
engraving,  the  art  became  again  simpler,  and  of  this  new  style 
the   work  of  W.   J.    Linton   is   perhaps    the   most   original 
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iExcellent  examples  of  his  work  are  to  be  found  in  the  illustra- 
tions to  *Romola/  from  drawings  by  Mr.  Leighton.  Fine 
impressions  of  these  were  published  in  the  Cornhill  Gallery 
of  1862,  a  portfolio  containing  thirty  woodcuts  after  Millais, 
twenty-seven  by  Leighton,  and  as  many  by  Fred.  Walker, 
with  some  by  Du  Maurier,  making  up  the  number  to  one 
hundred,  all  cut  by  Linton,  Swain,  and  Dalziel  Brothers,  and 
costing  only  one  guinea,  so  that  these  wonderful  prints  were 
sold  for  little  more  than  twopence  each.  Pinwell,  Walker, 
Houghton,  and  Hughes  have  also  done  beautiful  drawings  for 
volumes  and  portfolios  published  by  Routledge  and  Sons,  the 
wood-cutting  being  executed  by  Dalziel  Brothers.  They  are 
perfect  facsimiles  of  the  work  of  the  artists,  and  each  cost 
about   twopence,   so   that  for  a  couple  of  pounds   almost  a 

fallery  of  fine  drawings,  after  our  most  eminent  painters,  could 
e  obtained. 

The  establishment  of  the  Illustrated  London  News,  of 
Once  a  Week,  and  of  Punchy  undoubtedly  did  much  to  advance 
the  art ;  the  names  of  Sir  John  Gilbert,  George  Thomas,  and 
Birket  Foster  readily  occurring  among  those  that  have  helped 
to  raise  it  to  a  higher  level  in  point  of  design.  When  we  take 
up  Punch  for  a  few  moments'  amusement,  we  are  apt  to  over- 
look the  extraordinary  artistic  treat  that  has  been  provided  for 
us  by  Tenniel,  Leech,  Du  Maurier,  and  Keene.  The  original 
drawings  by  these  men  when  they  come  into  the  market  bring 
high  prices,  and  yet  the  ordinary  impressions,  which  we  have 
for  the  fraction  of  threepence,  are  by  the  skill  of  the  engraver 
nearly  as  fine  for  all  artistic  purposes,  barring  any  imperfections 
that  may  arise  from  hasty  cutting. 

It  is,  however,  to  the  Graphic  that  we  owe  the  greatest 
development  of  the  art  in  our  country.  Its  managers  have 
the  courage  to  pay  for  their  drawings  sums  that  would  formerly 
have  been  thought  good  prices  for  oil  paintings,  sixty  guineas 
being  no  uncommon  price  for  a  single  drawing.  They  have 
thus  gathered  round  them  some  of  the  best  painters  of  the  day, 
for  Herkomer,  Pinwell,  Fildes,  Small,  Gregory,  Miss  Thomp- 
son, and  many  more,  have  all  supplied  them  with  drawings. 
The  result  has  been  very  favourable  to  the  development  of 
these  artists  when  they  have  taken  to  oil  painting,  and  we  see 
the  good  results  of  the  school  in  which  they  were  trained  in  a 
more  consummate  knowledge  of  the  human  figure  and  a  more 
perfect  command  of  expression  than  is  common  in  our  English 
school.  And  not  only  may  we  get  for  a  merely  nominal  sum 
excellent  examples  of  our  English  painters,  but  in  the  best 
illustrated  papers  we  find  translations  of  pictures  by  foreign 
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artisto,  interpreted  by  the  broader  and  more  suggestive  style 
of  wood-cutting,  as  practised  by  Pannemaker  and  Fisan,  Fro- 
ment  and  Uhlnch.     Even  in  papers  costing  no  more  than  a 

fenny,  we  frequently  find  cuts  that  are  worm  preservi^.  StOl 
etter  results  may  be  looked  for  in  the  future,  for  Mr.  Roberts, 
one  of  the  best  engravers  for  the  Graphic^  is  at  present  con- 
ducting at  South  Kensington  a  class  for  wood-cutting,  composed 
of  well-trained  draughtsmen  and  draughtswomen* 

Before  concluding  this  already  too  long  Paper,  I  shall  pass 
at  once  to  another  art  that  is  again  reviving,  after  a  long  period 
of  decay — one  of  the  oldest  of  the  arts — Pottery.  The  desire 
to  make  beautiful  the  conunon  ware  of  every-day  use  is  as  old 
as  our  race;  nations  and  peoples  have  stamped  on  it  thdr 
individualitv.  Few  of  the  South  Kensington  collections  have 
been  more  mteresting  than  that  of  the  ware  in  common  use  in 
different  countries,  which  was  exhibited  a  few  years  aga  la 
the  midst  of  much  that  is  bad  among  us,  from  its  machine-made 
tameness  or  vulgar  ornament,  a  factory  has  sprung  up  within 
the  past  few  years  that  is  turning  out,  at  a  moderate  cost,  wo^ 
that  is  already  finding  its  way  into  national  museums.  I 
refer  to  the  Lambeth  ware  of  Messrs.  Doulton.  It  cannot  be 
ealled  a  revival  of  the  old  Gr^  de  Flandres,  because  it  is 
thoroughly  original,  though  inspired  by  the  manner  of  the  old 
Rhenish  workers.  The  principles  on  which  the  factory  is  con- 
ducted deserve  to  be  known,  as  they  are  so  completely  in 
accordance  with  those  that  have  produced  good  art  in  all  ages. 
While  the  artists  study  the  best  examples  of  the  best  schools, 
they  imitate  none,  trying  rather  to  work  in  the  spirit  of  the 
original  than  to  copy.  No  duplicates  are  produced ;  when  the 
piece  is  finished,  it  is  not  repeated,  but  new  designs  are  taken 
and  new  experiments  made,  so  that  the  skiU  of  the  workman 
is  always  creative.  And  last,  but  not  least  important,  full 
credit  is  given  to  the  work  of  each  designer,  his  or  her  mono- 
gram being  stamped  on  the  piece,  thus  encouraging  the  indivi- 
duality of  the  artists.  These  are  educated  at  the  Lambeth 
School  of  Art,  a  very  modest  institution  founded  in  1854  by 
Canon  Gregory,  in  which  drawing  from  the  life,  without  which 
there  can  be  no  good  modelling,  is  specially  studied. 

Factories  having  a  similar  object  in  view  are  at  work  in 
other  countries,  their  aim  being  to  produce  good  form  and 
colour  at  a  low  price,  as,  for  example,  in  the  soft  ornamental 
pottery  of  Vallauris,  near  Cannes,  and  the  more  rude  but 
effective  cheap  pottery  of  Alsace,  which  is  intended  for 
domestic  use,  such  as  jugs,  basins  for  milk,  &c.  I  refer  to 
these  merely  because  I  have  been  able  to  lay  before  you 
examples  of  their  ware. 
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In  all  the  illustrations  I  have  given  to-day^  art  is  to  be 
measured,  not  by  money  value,  but  by  its  own  standard. 
Rarity,  fashion,  love  of  supposed  good  investment  are  apt  to 
lead  us  astray,  while  mere  pretiiness  is  a  dangerous  test.  The 
liking  of  to-day  may  be  displaced  by  the  dislike  or  indifference 
of  to-morrow.  Real  admiration  and  love  must  rest  on  something 
more  permanent  than  a  passing  whim.  We  must  remember 
also  that  neatness  of  execution,  which  comes  from  the  working 
of  a  machine,  is  less  valuable  than  what  may  appear  the  ruder 
work  of  human  hands.  Tame  regularity  is  dearly  bought  at 
the  cost  of  the  spirit  that  a  good  honest  workman  is  able  to  put 
into  his  labour,  in  which  we  should  be  able  to  trace  his  motive 
and  his  skill. 

A  house,  or  even  a  room,  furnished  and  enriched  on  the 

Srinciples  I  have  tried  to  advocate,  is  pretty  sure  to  be  beauti- 
il  even  in  spite  of  mistakes,  and  it  is  certain  to  be  character- 
istic and  free  from  commonplace.  The  humblest  artizan  will 
£nd  that  it  iB  not  beyond  his  reach  to  surround  himself  with 
beautiful  tibings,  the  collecting  and  the  care  of  which,  as  in  the 
mounting  and  framing  of  his  etchings  and  woodcuts,  would  be 
a  constant  source  of  pleasure,  and  a  means  of  giving  him  a 
liigher  education.  It  was  to  workers  of  all  classes  that  Mr. 
Huxley  says  truly,  in  one  of  his  *  Lay  Sermons,'  lamenting 
the  want  of  a  wider  and  higher  training,  *  You  will  have  to 
weary  your  soul  with  work,  and  many  a  time  eat  your  bread 
in  sorrow  and  in  bitterness,  and  you  shall  not  have  learnt  to 
take  refuge  in  the  great  source  of  pleasure  without  alloy,  the 
«erene  resting-place  for  worn-out  human  nature — the  World  of 

A  Paper  on  the  question,  by  Mr.  Mark  H.  Judge  (Secre- 
tary to  the  Sunday  Society), was  then  read.  Future  history,  it 
was  urged,  would  record  of  the  nineteenth  century  a  growing  de- 
sire for  art,  the  teaching  of  which  inspires  to  new  creations  and 
not  to  copying.  The  consideration  of  how  best  to  introduce  art 
into  the  houses  of  persons  of  limited  income  was  of  considerable 
importance,  and  art- work  being  expensive,  the  greatest  possible 
demand  must  be  made  for  it,  before  it  could  be  produced  at  a 
cost  within  the  reach  of  the  masses  of  the  population.  A 
greater  love  of  art  was  necessary  to  the  progress  of  the  com- 
munity, towards  which  the  establishment  of  museums  and  art 
galleries  had  done  much,  by  bringing  the  influence  of  art 
nearer  to  the  people  than  was  possible  in  former  times,  when 
the  patronage  of  art  was  more  confined  to  the  wealthier  classes. 
The  public  museum,  having  a  close  connection  with  the  homes 
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of  the  people,  stould,  in  fact,  become  the  citizen's  drawii] 
room,  where  he  might  enjoy  social  intercourse  amid  surroui! 
inp^s  of  beiiuty  and  refinement  Greater  opportunity  should  be 
afforded  for  visitiBg  museums,  and  particularly  should  they  be 
opened  ou  Sundays,  when  thoufiands  would  thankfully  enter 
the  dominion  of  pure  recreation  and  instruction,  in  the  only  time 
really  when  they  were  free  to  leave  their  dark  and  wretched 
sitting-rooms,  or  may  be  bedrooms,  that  had  kept  them  during 
the  weary  gix  days  of  the  week  from  entertaining  even  a 
thought  of  anything  approaching  to  ait.  Old  custom,  preju- 
dice, or  superstition  should  not  be  permitted  to  interfere  with 
the  spread  of  art  culture,  aTid  it  was  a  great  mistake  to  sacrifice 
one-seventh  of  man's  existence  to  a  law  which  was  never  in- 
tended to  apply  to  these  museums,  as  if  they  were  so  many 
factories  or  mines,  instead  of  houses  of  rest  from  labour.  The 
public  museum,  however,  was  something  more  than  a  means  of 
education  ;  it  was  a  necessary  accompaniment  to  any  state  of 
society  that  wished  to  enjoy  art  in  iia  highest  developments 
Much  of  the  wealth  now  lavished  on  crowding  each  separate 
house  with  ornament,  might  be  a  great  deal  better  spent  io  the 
encouragement  of  public  art,  the  influen^^e  of  which  would  tend 
to  beautify  all  its  sun'oundings,  and  thus  add  to  the  pleasures 
of  existence.  Then,  again,  this  general  interest  in  the  pubhc 
museum^ — and  all  museums  should  be  public — would  probably 
relieve  many  a  home  of  much  that  was  altogether  out  of  place 
in  it ;  for  instance,  exhibitions  of  old  china,  stuffed  animals, 
and  the  like.  Thus  by  a  careful  art  economy,  when  house- 
liolders  ceased  to  collect  a  show  for  the  object  of  gaining  the 
neighbourly  envy  of  exhibitions  of  wealth,  they  might  be  in- 
duced to  sacrifice  costly  material — ^ which  was  not  necessary  to 
art — and  to  prize  more  highly  design  and  workmant^hip,  which 
would  result  in  greater  care  being  bestowed  on  the  home,  and 
eventually  render  the  house  itself  a  work  of  art — ^not  a  packing- 
case  in  wliieh  to  pass  through  life,  rarely  well  constructed 
enough  to  last  the  journey  through  without  repeated  patchinga, 
and  each  expense  for  this  purpose  adding  ugliness  to  ugliuesfi. 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr,  E.  IVL  Waro^  R.A.  (London),  coDgratxilated  his  friend  Mr. 
White  OB  having  produced  m  masterly  imd  inBtractive  a  Paper ;  and 
he  also  congratulated  the  city  of  Aberdeen  upon  having  so  able  ao 
expositor  of  such  subjects.  lie  hoped  that  their  coming  there  might 
to  ftome  extent  back  the  authority  of  one  who  had  ^uch  just  percep- 
tions of  artj  and  he  could  only  my  that  he  slxould  leave  Aberdeen 
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the  a8surance  that  art  would  go  on  very  well  if  the  people  only  listened 
to  the  principles  which  Mr.  White  inculcated.  There  were  several 
things  in  the  Paper  that  were  highly  suggestive,  and  which  had  given 
rise  to  ideas  in  his  mind.  For  instance,  the  part  where  he  dwelt  upon 
the  advantage  of  artists  of  superior  ability  aiding  in  a  practical  manner 
in  the  development  of  art  manufactures  and  ornamental  objects  gene- 
rally. They  all  knew  that,  in  tliose  wonderful  works  of  Wedgwood, 
Flaxman  had  a  very  great  share.  It  was  a  great  pity  that  artists  in  this 
country  were  not  more  ready  to  help  in  such  matters.  He  did  think 
thepr  were  sometimes  a  little  too  shoppy.  But  he  did  not  blame  the 
artists  so  much ;  perhaps  it  was  the  too  great  demand  on  their  time. 
He  felt,  however,  that  those  who  had  anything  like  a  wish  that  orna- 
mental art  should  eventually  become  a  great  thing  should  endeavour  to 
lend  their  practical  aid  to  bring  about  tJbat  result.  He  was  glad  to  say 
there  was  now  a  chance  of  that  important  article,  tapestry,  rising  into 
something  like  a  position  in  this  country.  He  believed  the  attempt 
that  was  made  at  Mortlake  had  died  out ;  but  he  was  glad  to  say  that 
in  the  neighbourhood  where  their  President  and  he  himself  resided 
there  was  a  scheme  on  foot  to  renew  the  attempt  to  introduce  the 
manufacture ;  and  he  thought  it  would  be  carried  out  very  efficiently. 
Her  Majesty  began  by  ordering  several  pieces  of  tapestry,  and  he  was 
glad  to  say  that  what  had  been  produced  so  far  had  given  great  satis- 
&ction.  The  institution  was  under  the  management  of  an  accomplished 
and  clever  gentleman — an  Englishman  in  feeling,  although  a  French- 
man by  birth— of  the  name  of  Henri,  who  had  brought  over  a  number 
of  very  able  French  artists — for  such  he  might  call  them.  They  had 
commenced  in  a  very  small  way,  which  was  always  right  at  first ;  they 
had  begun  to  execute  orders  upon  a  small  scale,  but  were  now  pre- 
paring things  for  the  French  Exhibition.  Her  Majesty,  he  believed,  had 
given  ground  in  the  royal  demesne  at  Windsor  for  the  erection  of  a 
large  building ;  and  the  scheme  was,  that  they  should  instruct  as  many 
English  youths  as  they  could  catch  when  young ;  and  he  had  no  doubt 
that  in  course  of  time  they  would  do  very  well.  English  mechanics 
were  always  very  dexterous,  and  in  this  matter  he  thought  it  was  only 
direction  they  wanted.  He  hoped  that  historical  artists  and  others 
would  lend  their  aid  to  the  scheme.  He  might  mention  that  he  was 
going  to  design  three  or  four  pieces  of  tapestry.  That  which  Raphael 
did  and  many  of  our  most  eminent  artists  he  should  not  be  ashamed 
to  do  ;  and  if  by  doing  so  he  should  bring  his  brother  artists  of  talent 
to  assist  the  scheme,  he  thought  there  would  be  a  good  chance  of 
bringing  about  so  desirable  a  result  as  the  re-introduction  of  tapestry. 
Tapestry  had  great  advantages.  It  was  movable ;  it  might  be  turned, 
as  in  the  cartoons  of  Raphael ;  for,  as  many  of  them  knew,  the  cartoons 
were  executed  to  be  copied  in  tapestry,  and  actually  were  copied,  some 
of  them  existing  in  this  countiy.  If  his  example  were  followed  it 
would  induce  artists  to  descend  from  their  throne  and  do  ornamentation 
of  a  kind  which  would  always  have  a  superior  tone  of  intelligence. 
He  was  quite  sure  that  artists  who  showed  in  their  works  intellect  and 
ability  would  display  it  even  in  the  commonest  ornamentation.  If  they 
saw  such  designed  by  Raphael  and  carried  out  by  his  pupils  they  would 
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always  perceive  the  operation  of  a  great  mind  at  the  back.  He  w 
glad  to  Bfiy  that  they  had  as  Iloiioraiy  Secretary  of  the  movement  theif 
noble  President,  Lord  Ronald  Leveaon  Gnwer,  and  he  was  sure  that 
they  would  agi'ee  with  him  that,  judging  from  his  LoTdahip*s  addreat 
on  Friday  evening,  it  eonld  not  be  in  better  hands.  He  was  glad  alao 
to  add  that  Prince  Leopold,  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  Sir  Eichard 
Wallace,  and  many  other  distinguished  personages  were  on  the  com- 
mittee.  As  regarded  the  colouring  of  walls,  which  Mr.  White  men- 
tioned, he  thought  that  was  of  the  greatest  importance :  and  he  hoped  tlio 
people  of  Aberdeen  would  not  be  offended  by  hifl  saying  that  tlicy  had 
something  yet  to  learn  on  that  subject.  The  wall  of  the  room  in  whkb 
they  were  now  assembled  for  unmitigated  atrocity  he  did  not  puppoie 
had  its  equal.  It  was  a  wall  which  would  rob  any  picture  of  half  tte 
cliaim ;  and  the  portraits  that  were  hanging  there  were  in  a  verp  diny 
state,  by  the  bye,  btit  had  their  eflEecdvenesa  deteriorated  still  more  by  the 
wall  on  which  they  were  hung.  Do>vnstairs  in  the  hall  which  was 
being  used  as  the  reception  room  the  same  thing  was  observable.  With 
regard  to  the  pictures,  he  might  remark  that  when  he  firat  entered  the 
reception  room  and  looked  round  he  had  obscrvei  to  hinijielf.  *  Surely 
in  the  midst  of  the  dirt  and  dust  here  there  is  something  good.*  He 
was  emboldened  to  proceed  farther  in  the  matter  by  mentioning  the 
matter  to  his  friend  Mr.  Whiter  and  it  had  been  aiTanged  that  he  should 
get  four  or  live  of  the  pictures  taken  down.  On  these  he  had  carried 
out  the  simple  process  of  restomtiou  which  consists  of  the  application 
of  soap  and  water.  He  only  wished  restorers  would  keep  to  that.  And 
some  of  these  pictnreH  were  undoubtedly  works  of  considerable  mcnU 
There  was  a  fine  Stothard,  and  an  excellent  copy — he  should  eay  an  old 
copy — of  the  Madonna  della  Seggiola,  by  Raphael,  and  of  a  head  by 
Leonardo  di  Yinci,  and  a  fine  Van  der  Neer,  whichj  he  was  afraidi  had 
been  in  the  hiinds  of  the  restoring  gentry,  for  there  were  patches  of 
green  in  the  sky  which  the  painter  could  never  have  intended.  When 
he  saw  all  these  he  thought  that  the  bad  wall  injured  ever}rthing  that 
was  hung  on  it ;  but  in  addition  to  thi^  there  was  the  dirt  and  dust 
He  might  mention  that  amongst  the  paintings  was  a  wonderful  portrait 
of  GalileOj-^a  miniature,  evidently  done  from  the  life  in  Florenee*  I* 
was  a  gem  of  the  first  water,  and  its  being  undoubtedly  a  representa- 
tion of  Galileo  added  considemhiy  to  its  value.  He  hoped  to  be  able 
to  look  over  some  of  the  ot!ier  pictures  before  he  left ;  and  if  he  went 
away  with  the  impreasion  tiiat  he  had  dtme  some  actual  good  in  that 
way  he  ahoidd  look  upon  it  as  having  been  an  additional  pleasure  to 
him  in  coming  to  this  hospitable  and  interesting  city. 

Mr.  William  BRomE,  R.S.  A.  (Edinburgh),  also  bore  testimony  to  the 
excellence  of  the  Paper,  Mr.  Whifce  had  done  good  service  to  art  in 
many  ways,  and  this  last  service  was  as  good  as  any  he  had  hitherto 
rendered.  The  complete  way  in  which,  at  considerable  expense  and 
ti'ouble,  he  had  illustrated  the  subject  of  Ids  l^aper  was  moat  praise- 
worthy.  If  it  is  that  art  has  a  great  mission  to  perform  in  promoting 
taste  and  refinement,  surely  he  was  performing  a  good  work  who  did 
what  he  could  to  tlirow  it  open  to  all  and  sundry.  The  suggestions  in 
3Ir.  White's  Paper  were  most  admirable,  and  were  well  entitled  ta 
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consideration.  Nothing  could  more  impress  on  their  minds  the  truth- 
iubiess  of  Mr.  White's  opinions  than  the  examples  he  had  shown. 
Casts  could  now  be  got  of  some  of  the  finest  examples  of  sculpture  at 
a  moderate  price ;  and,  as  Mr.  White  had  remarked,  by  means  of  auto- 
type some  of  the  best  specimens  of  another  branch  of  art  were  within 
the  reach  of  all.  The  facilities  for  studying  the  fine  arts  now  were 
very  much  greater  than  ever  they  were  before.  Mr.  White  was  well 
entitled  to  the  thanks  of  the  Department  for  his  admirable  Paper.  Sir 
Daniel  Macnee,  President  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy,  had 
requested  him  to  say  how  much  he  regretted  that  he  was  not  able 
to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Art  Department  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Charles  Hill  (Secretary  of  the  Lord's  Day  Rest  Association, 
London)  said  he  had  listened  wifii  pleasure  to  Mr.  White's  Paper.  Mr. 
White  had  referred  to  the  *  British  Workman,'  the  *  Band  of  Hope 
Review,'  and  the  *  Cottager  and  Artizan.'  He  (Mr.  Hill)  thought 
that  if  they  desired  to  introduce  works  of  art  into  the  homes  of  the 
people,  they  could  not  do  better  than  by  taking  an  interest  in  the  cir- 
culation of  those  beautiful  publications.  They  might  also  promote 
art  by  the  more  extensive  establishment  of  classes  in  villages  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  and  also  by  offering  prizes  to  members  of  work- 
ing men's  clubs,  and  to  the  villagers  and  working  people  in  various 
districts. 

Dr.  Robert  Farquharson  (of  Finzean)  thought  this  discussion 
would  not  have  been  in  vain  if  artists  could  be  got,  for  the  benefit  of 
human  nature  and  art  progress,  to  modify  their  prices,  so  that  one 
might  get,  say,  a  Millais  or  a  Ward  for  bl,  or  61,  He  was  afraid,  how- 
ever, that  that  was  Utopian,  and  that  people  of  moderate  incomes  would 
never  get  the  benefit  of  higher  art.  But  Mr.  White  had  shown  that 
art  was  not  a  luxury,  or  a  collection  of  pictures,  or  a  cry  of  fashion  to 
get  better  pictures  than  our  neighbours,  or  a  china  vase  or  jug  the 
value  of  which  consisted  not  in  beauty  but  in  its  rarity,  perhaps,  or 
even  its  ugliness  of  form  merely.  It  had  been  shown,  and  he  was 
glad  to  hear  it  so  contended,  that  art  was  consistent  with  cheapness. 
It  was  humiliating  to  think  of  the  bad  taste  which  prevailed  amongst 
the  lower  middle  classes,  and  the  dreadful  colours  introduced  by 
people  who  were  called  decorators.  He  supposed  that  in  this  country, 
as  in  all  countries  where  the  climate  is  dark  and  dull,  a  love  of  bright 
colours  must  exist  as  a  counteractive  of  atmospheric  peculiarities  and 
the  want  of  sunlight.  A  love  of  bright  colours,  they  all  knew,  pre- 
vailed during  periods  of  low  civilisation  ;  but  if  we  could  only  induce 
people  to  study  nature  and  use  their  eyes  a  little  more,  instead  of  read- 
ing the  latest  novel,  we  might  by  and  by  find  even  amongst  the  agri- 
cultural labourers  of  Aberdeenshire  traces  of  that  art  culture  which 
to  some  extent  was  beginning  to  permeate  society. 

Miss  Mary  Burton  (Edinburgh)  thanked  Mr.  White  for  his  Paper, 
which  she  had  listened  to  with  very  great  interest.  In  speaking  of 
works  of  art,  she  thought  distinction  should  be  made  between  those 
which  were  merely  representations  of  other  things,  and  works  of  art 
which  were  also  of  utility,  meaning  by  the  former  paintings  and  so  on, 
and  including  under  the  latter  designation  househokl  furniture,  dreiss, 
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&c.  In  order  to  appreciate  the  epecimens  Mr.  White  had  brought  to 
illustrate  his  Paper  people  must  be  educated*  She  thought  there  must 
be  art  educatioo  given  in  schools — ^ainiple  drawing,  as  well  HA  the  three 
R's,  and  until  there  was  that  she  did  not  think  that  people  generally 
would  appreciate  art.  Even  thoujyrb  really  good  works  could  he  pro 
ciired  at  a  cheap  price,  unless  the  people  were  trained  to  diacnminate 
they  would  juat  as  readily  purchase  the  bad.  All  must  have  observed 
that  children  wish  to  draw ;  that  they  are  all  inclined  to  use 
their  hands  to  draw ;  and  yet  at  moat  acliook  they  were  not 
allowed  to  draw— were  not  taught  drawing.  She  did  not  think  that 
teaching  children  to  draw  necessarily  implied  a  desire  to  make  them  iU 
artists,  any  more  than  teaching  them  to  read  and  write  indicated  a  wiih 
that  they  should  aJl  become  poet^  and  liH^ratenrs,  Yet  unleas  th«y 
were  taught  to  read  and  write  tliey  could  not  appreciate  the  great  w( 
of  literature;  and  similarly,  iznless  they  were  tivught  to  draw 
could  not  properly  appreciate  paintings.  Drawing  should  be 
branch  of  eductition,  especially  in  Board  Schools.  There  were 
things  taught  at  school  which  the  children  were  afterwards  unable 
use,  but  she  thought  that  drawing  would  be  of  great  use  to  them,  besideB 
enabling  them  to  appreciate  art  With  regard  to  the  other  part  of  the 
artistic  question — -house  furniture  and  everything  connected  with  it— 
she  thought  that  did  not  require  the  great  education  she  had  referred  to. 
Savage  races  had  works  of  art  combined  with  utility  without  any 
education.  Tilings  must  first  be  made  of  use — for  if  they  were  not 
usefiil  they  would  not  be  artistic — and  having  been  made  useful,  they 
might  then  be  formed  a  little  in  accortiance  with  that  art  which  nature 
had  implanted  in  us.  After  a  thing  was  made  to  be  useful  omamcnla- 
tion  would  naturally  follow, 

Mr.  J,  FoJiBics-HoBERTsoN  (London),  with  regard  to  education  in  art, 
observed  that  the  feeling  for  music,  the  instinct  to  dance,  were  both 
taken  advantajje  of  by  parents  and  teachers,  whilst  the  artistic  iimtative 
feculty  was  allowed  entirely  to  lapse.  Unless  the  cliild  itself  was  very 
persistent  in  nhowing  its  bias,  drawing  was  never  countenanced  at  all. 
If  we  would  only  try  and  cultivate  a  little  more  of  what  nature  had  given 
us,  we  should  arrive  at  the  desired  end  sure  enough.  Mr,  Forbes  White 
had  touched  ably  upon  the  tact  that  all  the  fiamous  works  of  art  which 
have  received  the  stamp  of  the  appreciation  of  ages  were  now  within  the 
reach  of  anyone.  There  was  a  work  of  art  (pointing  to  a  cast  of  one  of 
the  Elgin  Marbles)  which  was  just  the  same  in  every  respect  as  when 
the  original  frieze  was  cut  out  of  the  marble  by  the  hand  of  Phidiafi  or 
one  of  his  many  pupils^  2,500  years  ago.  That  could  be  got  for  a  ikw 
shillings.  Or  let  them  turn  to  the  art  of  painting,  and  the  reproduction 
of  great  works  of  art  in  black  and  white.  Photographic  experimenters 
had  been  trying  very  hard  to  bring  their  art  to  perfection,  and  he 
thought  they  had  succeeded  wonderfully.  The  process  to  which  the 
author  of  the  Paper  referred,  and  to  which  he  (Mr.  Forbes- Robertson) 
would  like  to  direct  their  attention^  was  the  process  of  photogravure. 
That  process  was  lieing  carried  out  in  Paris,  and  by  its  means  works 
were  so  well  reproduced,  that  at  the  distance  of  a  yard  it  was  impossible 
to  distinguish  the  original  from  the  copy.    This  procers  was  of  immense 
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advantage ;  engraving  was  nothing  to  it ;  and  it  was  so  cheap  that 
reproductions  could  be  had  at  a  merely  nominal  value.  Mr.  Forbes 
White  had  truly  said  that  line  engraving  was  fast  disappearing  from 
the  country.  We  could  not  afford  to  wait  until  the  engraver  had  sat 
over  the  plate  several  years  before  we  got  an  impression — we  live  too 
fftst  now  for  the  exercise  of  any  such  patience.  Besides,  the  art  itself  was 
vanishing.  Mr.  White  had  also  shown  that  other  reproductive  arts  were 
being  fast  shoved  out  of  the  market  by  the  etching  process  which  was  being 
carried  to  a  great  extent  in  France.  Whenever  great  picture  sales  take 
place  in  Paris,  perhaps  half  a  dozen  etchers  were  employed  to  give 
examples  of  the  pictures,  and  such  examples  invariably  appeared  in  the 
catalogue  of  sale.  This  process,  he  thought,  ought  to  be  encouraged 
if  they  wished  reproductions  of  great  pictures,  let  it  be  in  this  or  some 
kindred  style  of  art  But  he  wished  to  call  their  special  attention  to 
engraving,  and  with  all  the  emphasis  he  possessed  to  denounce  and 
deprecate  the  system  which  had  sprung  up  in  this  country  of  late,  of 
multiplying  indefinitely  inferior  and  worn-out  plates.  A  great  many 
plates,  when  useless  for  purposes  of  art,  fell  into  the  hands  of  people  of 
Hebiaical  souls,  if  not  of  Hebraical  blood,  who  multiply  impressions  of 
such  plates  ad  infinitum^  and  send  out  all  over  the  country  travellers 
who  palm  them  off  as  *  proof  plates '  in  first-rate  condition.  These 
men  did  great  injury  to  art,  and  he  warned  people  to  have  nothing  to 
do  with  engravings  unless  they  have  some  friend  to  assure  them  that 
they  were  genuine  and  good  impressions.  As  to  the  use  of  colour  in 
architecture,  he  thought  the  gentleman  who  had  spoken  misapprehended 
the  relation  of  colour  to  art.  Bright  colours  not  only  delighted  the 
eye  of  savages,  but  they  delighted  3ie  eye  of  everyone.  It  was  not 
the  bright  colours  that  were  at  fault,  it  was  their  &lse  relation,  their 
wrong  arrangement,  the  placing  of  one  colour  inharmoniously  along- 
side another.  It  was  there  the  chance  of  making  the  grand  blunder 
lay.  To  find  fault  with  bright  colours  was  to  find  fault  with  the  Great 
Creator  himself.  That  room  in  a  house — and  of  course  he  was  talking 
of  the  middle  class  section  of  the  community,  to  which  they  mostly 
belonged — was  the  best  in  taste  which  was  like  a  well-dressed  lady, 
where  not  one  colour  or  one  item  of  dress  more  than  another  forced 
itself  upon  one  ;  where  the  lady  passed  before  one  a  thing  of  quiet 
beauty,  one  scarcely  knew  how.  So  with  a  room.  But  many  ladies 
were  far  more  anxious  to  show  off  the  adornments  of  their  rooms  than 
the  persons  of  their  guests.  Now,  a  room  ought  to  be  generally  so  con- 
structed that  invited  guests,  for  instance,  when  a  grand  gala  gathering 
was  being  held,  should  look  their  best,  and  not  have  their  appearance 
or  figures  ignored  or  stultified  by  something  in  the  room  that  was 
overpoweringly  garish  in  form  or  colour.  His  principal  idea,  however, 
in  getting  up  was  to  say  how  strongly  he  felt  that  people  who  travel 
with  worn-out  engravings  should  be  stamped  out. 

Mr.  George  Aitchison  (London) said :  The  real  question  before  us 
is  not  how  can  art  be  introduced  into  the  houses  of  persons  of  limited 
income,  but  how  can  a  love  of  beauty  be  excited  and  cherished  amongst 
the  people?  I  might  even  say  how  can  ugliness  and  vulgarity  be 
excluded  from  the  houses  of  those  whose  means  are  unlimited?    The 
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idea  of  introducing  art  into  this  country  ia  like  the  idea  of  introducing 
polite  literature  among  a  tribe  of  savages  who  can  neither  read  nor 
write  ;  who  have  no  song,  no  poetry,  and  no   declamation.     We  want 
tlie  very  &eed-bed  tol^e  prepared  out  of  which  art  can  spring.     We  an? 
not  conversant  witla  art  because  we  know  the  slang  of  the  picture 
dealer  and  '  all  the  jargon  of  the  marble  mart ; '  nor  are  we  intelligent 
patrons  because  we  lay  down  pictures  as  we  lay  down  port,  hoping  to 
seli  them  again  for  thrice  their  original  ooBt,     We  have  oo  art  h\  the 
present  day.  When  the  question  is  put,  *  How  can  art  be  introduced  ?  *  I 
am  reminded  of  the  story  of  Sheridan  and  his  son*     Sheridan  told  kin 
son  that  he  should  take  a  wiie,    *  Whose  wife  shall  I  take,  father?* 
was  the  reply.     If  we  are  to  introduce  art,  the  first  question  would  be, 
who&e  art  shall  we  take  ?    That  uf  the  Greeks,  of  the  Romans,  or  of  the 
Egyptians — thirteenth,  tifteeath,  or  seventeeuth  century  art  ?    For  we 
have  got  no  art  of  our  own,  and  we  cannot  have  it  until  we  have  that 
educated  stnatuni  in  the  population  from  which  great  artists  spring.    I 
may  be  told  there  are  excellent  jjainterK  and  sculptors  in  the  present 
day,  which  is  perfectly  true,  and  it  is  fortunate  for  them  that  beauty 
cannot  be  dissociated  from  men,  animalSj  and  natural  objects,  otherwise 
we   should   have  the  exhibitions  filled  with  pictures  and  models  of 
threshing  machines,  mules ^  and  spinning  jennies.     To  appreciate  the 
beauty  of  form  and  colour  in  nature  is  as  necessary  for  the  m^ind  as  air 
for  the  body,  for  who  can  beheve  that  we  were  aurrounded  with  tliia 
affluence  of  beauty  without  an  object  ?    In  the  atmosphere  itself  we  are 
given  the  type  of  these  two  formf  of  beauty,  the  one  painted  in  the 
rainbow,  the  otiier  sculptured  in  the  cloud.      In  the  original  home  of 
our  frugiverous  race  froit  could  be  had  for  the  plucking,  and  much  of 
man's  time  was  probably  spent  in  admiring  the  beauty  surrounding 
him  \   but  when  man  cimie  to  places  where  a  living  had  to  be  wrung 
from  tJie  hard-boimd  earth  he  had  ^  to  scorn  delights  and   live  labo- 
rious days/  and  thus  lost  the  appreciation  of  the  loveliness  which  waa 
spread  before  him.     Until  that  ]}roper  balance  can  be  restored  to  the 
starved  soula  of  men  and  women  ii  will  be  hopeless  to  look  for  the 
restoration  of  art.     In  the  arts  of  painting  and  sculpture  we  cannot 
divorce  natural  beauty  from  the  representation  of  the  things  themaelves, 
but  wc  can  build  houses  that  have  no  pretensions  to  beauty,  and  we 
can  make  tables,  clmirs,  and   hangings  that  are  hideous.      Instead  of 
endeavouring    to    reproduce    works  of  bygone  days  let  us  have  an 
art    of   our    own.     There   never    was   better    workmanship ;    never 
was   science   more   perfectly    applied   to   building ;    rarely    has  there 
been  better  painting  and  better  sculpture  in  the  world ;  but  if  I  may 
symbolise  all  the  arta  by  a  clay  figure,  the  Prometheua  is  yet  to  come 
who  will  breathe  into  its  nostrils  the  breath  of  liie,  and  I  believe  that 
this  Prometheus  never  can  come   until  there  is  a  strong  current  of 
general  feeling  towards  some  new  form  of  the  beautiful.     Then,  and 
then  alone,  can  the  artist  give  utterance  to  these  dumb  yearnings  of  the 
multitude.     Tlierefore  I  say  it  behoves  all  of  us  to  acquire  this  love  of 
the  beautiful ;  to  study  and  appreciate  all  the  charms  of  nature,  not 
with  that  languid  admiration   which  makes  pev:)ple  say,  *  It  is  a  pretty 
landscape/  or  '  a  nice  river/  but  with  that  ardent  love  for  exquisite- 
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ness  which  made  Robert  Hall  say  *  I  could  think  of  that  word  "  tear  " 
tiU  I  wept.'  There  is  many  a  curve  in  a  leaf,  many  a  colour  in  a  flower, 
that  is  entrancing  to  those  whose  souls  vibrate  to  beauty,  and  art  is  but 
the  proper  transcript  on  canvas,  in  marble,  or  in  granite,  of  those 
beauties  in  nature  which  affect  us.  Our  art,  too,  is  to  be  adapted 
to  persons  of  limited  income.  An  old  Italian  song  says,  '  La  povertu 
non  guasta  gentilezza,'  which  may  be  roughly  translated  by  *Hig]i 
breeding  is  not  destroyed  by  poverty,*  and  that  is  as  true  regarding 
art  as  regarding  anything  else.  We  cannot  expect  to  find  the 
matchless  productions  of  genius  in  labourers'  cottages,  we  can  only 
look  for  them  in  the  houses  of  the  great  or  the  museums  of  the 
nation ;  but  we  might  look  in  the  houses  of  the  people  for  elegance 
and  simplicity.  Let  not  those  talk  of  art  whose  tastes  are  in  that 
prehistoric  state  in  which  hideous  forms,  glaring  colours  and  dis- 
cords delight  them;  things  as  pleasant  to  the  eye  as  gravel  to  the 
teeth ;  but  let  them  whitewash  their  rooms,  use  Htchen  furniture  and 
self-dyed  stuffs;  let  them,  in  short,  have  nothing  about  them  that 
would  shut  out  a  taste  for  better  things ;  let  them  begin  to  educate 
their  eye,  let  them  take  a  slate  and  a  pencil,  and  get  a  well-rounded 
pebble  from  the  seashore,  a  leaf  or  a  flower,  and  copy  these  until  they 
have  some  appreciation  of  the  beauty  of  form  and  ^e  power  of  light 
and  shade.  When  this  knowledge  is  got,  let  them  proceed  with  the 
brush  and  the  paint-box  until  they  can  realise  the  gradations  of  a  tint 
and  the  harmonies  of  colour.  When  the  bulk  of  the  people  have  done 
this,  they  will  form  a  stratum  out  of  which  great  artists  may  arise. 
Fortunately  for  this  country,  and  I  speak  more  particularly  of  Scotland, 
there  was  such  a  stratum  existing  as  regards  literature.  The  peasantry 
were  well  educated ;  they  were  acquainted  with  one  of  the  finest 
masterpieces  of  the  English  language — ^the  Bible.  They  were  a  people 
of  industrious  habits,  of  strong  intellect,  possessed  of  a  keen  sense  of 
humour  and  of  pathos,  and  from  this  race  sprang  Burns,  that  genius 
whose  poetry  captivated  the  world.  If  the  inhabitants  of  the  British 
Isles  were  as  insensible  to  poetry  and  literature  as  they  are  to  the 
beauties  of  nature  and  art,  we  might  well  say  England,  with  all  her 
wealth,  is  poor  indeed. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Statham  (Hon.  Sec.  of  the  Department)  said  he 
thought  one  of  the  first  steps  towards  making  a  home  artistic  upon 
small  means,  was  that  everything  in  it  should  be  got  because  its  owner 
cared  for  it  for  its  own  sake,  not  because  it  was  something  which  was 
talked  about  as  the  *  right  thing  to  get.'  There  was  a  great  deal  of 
merely  mechanical  furnishing  of  houses  with  art.  On  going  into  many 
houses  one  would  see  the  same  engravings  hanging  on  the  walls.  The 
owners  do  not  seem  to  care  about  them ;  well-worn  subjects  mostly  to 
be  seen  in  all  the  shop  windows  are  procured  just  to  cover  the  walls, 
without  any  intellectual  interest  being  taken  in  them.  The  smallest 
sketch  would  be  interesting  if  it  were  got  because  it  appealed  to  the 
individual  sympathies  of  the  owner.  He  was  afraid  the  Art  Union  of 
London  had  not  altogether  a  good  influence  at  times.  It  had  got  up 
large  engravings  and  supplied  cheaply  pictures  not  of  the  most  intel- 
lectual clasa,  and  supplied  these  to  people  who  were  persuaded  that 
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they  were  thereby  ninkirifT  tliemselves  artistic,  while  it  waa  really  tft^ur 
tuvn  sympathy  with  tlie  thought  in  a  picture  which  made  the  value 
of  it.  Engraving  was  a  form  of  art  which  had  this  great  difiadvantage, 
that  It  interposed  between  tlie  artij^t  and  the  result,  tlie  mecbanicaJ 
work  of  another  man.  One  small  pencil  sketch  by  a  great  artist  was  of 
more  value  than  an  engraving  produced  by  a  man  who  was  not  an 
nrtist,  and  whn  had  given  his  own  interpretation  of  the  artist's  thought, 
Feople  should  rather  be  encouraged  to  buy  drawings  and  sketches  in 
whicl)  they  would  actuaUy  get  the  work  of  the  author*  Another  thing 
he  thought  that  should  be  recognised  was  the  individuality  of  the 
workmen.  There  was  constantly  to  be  seen  in  London  decorative  firms 
;mnouncing  stained -glass  windows^  &c.,  by  so-and-so  *  and  CompHny.* 
Pie  wished  to  know  who  was  *  Company/  He  could  not  understand 
how  a  company  could  design.  He  wanted  to  know  the  individui|H 
man  bo  that  he  might  have  the  credit.  People  who  manage  art  manii^^| 
factories  ought  to  be  urged  more  and  more  to  encourage  clever  men 
and  not  keep  them  behind  a  screen  and  put  forth  the  work  simply  as 
rhfit  of  the  hrm.  They  should  do  as  the  Messrs.  Doulton  do,  give  the 
actual  artist  the  credit  of  the  work. 

Mr,  H.  H.  Collins  (Loudon),  architect^  said  that  if  social  sci»'nce 
meant  imy thing  it  ujcant  that  which  could  conduce  to  a  practical  result, 
and  when  he  listened  to  the  practical  observations,  the  cheerful  hope,  the 
huneat  aspiration  and  determined  energy  with  which  the  Pa|)er 
4ibounded,  he  had  felt  veiy  differently  from  ilr.  Aitchison.  There  were 
f^ome  people  who  seldom  saw — he  thought  they  took  it  from  Uie  d»^ 
pressing  influence  of  the  cliinate^ — the  blessed  sun  which  illuminates  the 
world  ;  and  after  listening  to  the  practical  observations  in  the  Papen 
lie  thought  it  almost  irapos,siible  for  two  minds  to  have  conceived  of  a 
Mibject  from  two  such  different  points  of  view.  He  should  like  in  the 
first  place  to  know  what  meaning  they  were  to  give  to  *  hmited  income.* 
lie  presumed  that  that  was  a  perfectly  relative  term.  One  man  migiit 
have  a  limited  income  with  lOU/.,  and  another  in  different  society  might 
liave  a  very  poor  income  with  5,0nu/.  The  wliole  thing  wfia  relative. 
But  as  he  had  hoped  and  inferred  from  Mr.  Whitens  Paper,  the  objcet 
wa^a  to  introduce,  not  into  the  houses  of  the  aV.»8olute  artizan,  but  of  th*! 
clerk,  a  man  with  70/,,  80^.^  or  100/.  a  year,  &nme  love,  desire,  or  aspira- 
tion for  art  in  itn  truest  sense,  not  art  absolutely,  but  rather  art  of  form 
and  colour,  loved,  as  Mr.  Statham  rightly  said,  for  its  own  sake, — loved, 
not  from  an  educated  point  of  view,  but  intuitively.  How  was  thjil 
to  be  attained  ?  If  nmaeums  were  to  be  closed  at  all  times  when  work- 
ing men  and  clerks  were  able  to  avail  themselves  of  those  advantages 
which  the  Governmcfit  and  the  people  intended  lor  their  use,  the  Paper 
would  fall  powerless  to  the  ground,  because  there  would  be  no  means  of 
educating  the  people  up  to  that  large  or  grand  idea,  but  simply  up  to 
that  practical  point  which  Mr.  White  so  earnestly  desired.  As  to  the 
way  in  which  the  interior  of  houses  are  decorated.  He  had  been 
struck  by  the  extreme  asceticism  of  colour  which  prevails  in  the  houses 
of  the  better  and  middle  classes,  these  so-calJed  tertiary  colours,  beauti^ 
ful  in  themselves,  delightful  in  tone  and  colour,  and  limpid  in  chanuy 
ter,  yet  as  a  nde  cold  and  cheerless  and  ioreign  to  the  climatic  infliiencea 
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under  which  we  live.  In  this  climate  we  were  not  favoured  with  the 
sun  for  more  than  probably  three  months  in  the  year;  there  was 
generally  speaking  a  very  tertiary  colour  in  the  sky ;  there  was  a  want  of 
warmth  of  coloiu:  about  this  season  of  the  year,  to  which  the  only  con- 
trast was  the  warmth  with  which  the  Association  had  been  received  in 
Aberdeen ;  and  considering  all  these  things,  how  could  they  blame  the 
people  who  coloured  their  walls  perhaps  a  little  brighter  red  than  was 
desirable,  in  order  to  produce  an  appearance  of  warmth  and  cheerful- 
ness. If  the  people  were  educated  they  would  not  make  such  mistakes, 
and  until  they  were  educated  they  would  not  be  influenced  by  the 
examples  of  other  places.  He  had  listened,  he  confessed  with  a  smile, 
to  the  emphatic  language  which  one  gentleman  adopted  when  speaking 
of  ladies,  and  the  lines  of  Pope  came  to  his  recollection,  which  he 
thought  equally  applicable  to  art  as  to  ladies.  If  they  wanted  to 
•appreciate  art  Uiey  must 

*  *  *  treat  her  like  a  modest  fair 

Nor  leave  her  only  dressed  nor  only  bare. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Stevenson  (London)  said  Mr.  White  had  done  a  good 
service  in  showing  by  precept,  and  the  examples  he  had  placed  on  the 
wall,  how  art  can  be  cheap  and  at  the  same  time  not  nasty.  The  only 
difficulty  was  whether  there  was  not  so  much  cheap  art  and  so  much 
of  it  good,  as  to  confuse  people  and  leave  them  so  that  they  did  not 
know  what  was  good  and  what  was  not.  It  was,  he  thought,  a  more 
difficult  thing  to  know  good  art  when  one  saw  it.  In  old  times  people 
always  had  good  art.  In  Scotland  there  was  a  good  deal  of  excellent 
traditional  art  in  dress  and  in  the  houses ;  in  &ct,  in  old  times  every 
country  had  its  own  art,  and  it  was  always  good.  There  was,  in  fact, 
no  individuality.  The  people  followed  a  fashion,  but  a  good  fashion. 
Individuality  was  no  doubt  a  very  good  thing  for  people  who  had  it, 
people  who  were  born  with  natiual  genius,  and  who  were  capable  of 
knowing  what  was  right ;  but  most  of  us  unfortunately  were  born 
withouty  it,  and  a  person  must  no  more  be  blamed  for  not  being  indivi- 
dual, than  a  sheep  was  to  be  blamed  for  not  taking  its  own  way.  A  person 
was  safer  frequently  in  following  people  who  knew  the  way.  It  was  un- 
doubtedly a  difficult  question  to  judge  how  those  fashions  and  traditions 
were  to  be  got  up  which  prevented  people  in  former  times  from  going 
wrong,  and  kept  such  country  always  right.  He  was  afraid  these  things 
were  gone  with  the  national  costume  and  national  architecture.  A  differ- 
ence of  fashions,  and  very  much  more  rapidly  recurring  fashion,  not  only 
in  dress  but  architecture  and  everv  form  of  art,  was  what  we  must  in  a 
long  time  look  for ;  whether  anything  good  or  more  hopeful  came  out 
of  it  in  the  future,  he  for  one  should  not  pretend  to  say. 

Mr.  J.  Forbes  White  ^Aberdeen)  in  replying,  said  that  when  he 
spoke  of  tertiary  colours,  he  spoke  merely  of  £eir  being  used  as  a 
groundwork  or  basis  for  decoration  by  other  colours  as  proper  orna- 
ment, and  he  did  not  think  they  could  ever,  if  properly  managed,  be 
<^eerless.  One  of  the  advantages  of  this  system  was  that,  even  these 
groundwork  tones  might  be  agreeable  in  themselves,  and  then,  if  they 
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wished  to  go  further,  they  had  a  proper  basis.  Some  such  society  as 
the  Kyrle  Society,  he  thought,  would  do  good  in  our  larger  towns,  by 
trying  what  can  be  done  in  sweetening  the  lives  of  the  poor  and  sick, 
by  flower  missions,  and  by  making  cheerful  hospitals.  He  agreed  with 
Miss  Burton  as  to  the  desirability  of  teaching  drawing  in  village  schooU, 
and  he  should  like  to  see  these  drawing  schools  left  more  free  to  be 
taught  according  to  the  judgment  of  a  competent  schoolmaster,  instead 
of  becoming  part  of  the  great  system  of  South  Kensington.  Perhaps 
in  such  villages  with  a  schoolmaster  who  was  a  close  observer  of  nature, 
they  might  foster  a  love  of  art,  the  want  of  which  Mr.  Aitchison  de- 
plored. He  did  not  think  there  was  as  much  difference  between  Mr. 
Aitchison  and  others  as  there  might  seem  to  be  at  first  sight.  Mr. 
Aitchison  fell  back  upon  nature,  and  it  was  on  nature  that  he  (Mr. 
White)  had  based  his  Paper.  Unless  we  had  a  true  appreciation  of 
beautiful  forms  and  effects,  it  was  vam  to  speak  of  exciting  a  love  of 
art  by  any  means  however  cheap ;  and  in  every  good  school  that  has 
arisen,  the  love  of  art  has  rested  firmly  on  an  intense  love  of  nature. 


SUMMARY. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Statham  read  a  Paper  on  the  subject  *  Is  the 
Prevalent  Taste  for  "  Art  Furniture  "  and  bric-a-brac  indicative 
of  a  Sound  and  Healthy  -Esthetic  Culture?'  in  which  it  was 
urged  that,  admitting  a  great  improvement  in  household  taste  of 
late  years,  the  present  movement  in  exaltation  of  what  was  called 
*  art  furniture  '  was  for  the  most  part  a  mere  fashion,  pursued 
without  reason  or  principle ;  and  that,  on  Mill's  principle  that 
art  was  *  the  endeavour  after  the  perfection  of  execution,'  *  the 
phrase  *  art  furniture  '  involved  a  fallacy,  since  art  furniture 
was  only  furniture  made  in  the  best  way  possible,  which  aD 
furniture  ought  to  be ;  and  it  would  be  just  as  logical  to  go  to 
a  shoemaker,  and  ask  for  *  art  boots.'  An  object  for  daily  use 
must  be,  in  the  first  instance,  workmanlike  in  construction ; 
next,  expressive  and  suitable  in  form ;  but,  in  fact,  the  two 
qualities  were  almost  interdependent,  and  could  hardly  be  sepa- 
rated. That  which  could  rightly  be  called  artistic,  was  valu- 
able exactly  in  proportion  to  the  thought  that  went  into  it 
But  the  prevalent  taste  for  *  art  furniture  '  had  nothing  to  do 
with  thought,  but  was  only  a  fashion  of  liking  the  forms  that 
belonged  to  a  certain  past  era,  taking  the  bad  along  with  the 
good,  and  adopting  forms  with  no  reference  to  their  suitability 
for  their  purposes.  The  manufacturer  imitated  a  certain  style, 
and  said,  ^  This  is  artistic ;  '  and  the  purchaser,  instead  of  cul- 
tivating his  own  individual  taste  and  endeavouring  to  gratify  it 

*  Inaiigural  Address  at  St.  Andrew's,  p.  46. 
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considerately  and  thoughtfully,  so  as  to  make  his  rooms  a  part 
of  his  own  individuality,  was  content  to  pay  his  money  and 
take  what  the  prevailing  fashion  had  pronounced  to  be  artistic^ 
A  more  serious  consequence  was  that  the  taste  of  the  day 
tended  to  lower  the  interest  in  the  intellectual  arts — sculpture 
and  painting — and  place  mere  ornamental  work  or  old  china 
on  a  level  with,  or  even  above,  these  in  importance.  Admit- 
ting the  right  of  everyone  to  his  own  particular  taste,  Mr. 
Statham  protested  against  the  assumption  that  this  worship  of 
furniture  and  china  was  an  indication  of  an  advanced  perception 
in  regard  to  art.  Recurring  to  the  principle  that  the  ultimate 
value  of  any  work  of  art  to  us  is  in  proportion  to  the  thought 
that  is  in  it,  it  was  idle  to  pretend  that  the  most  piquant  piece 
of  china,  the  best  designed  cabinet  or  wall-paper,  could  by 
possibility  have  the  same  intellectual  meaning  and  interest  as 
the  productions  of  an  art  which,  like  painting,  could  translate 
the  poetry  of  nature,  and  speak  to  us  the  language  of  the 
deepest  human  passion  and  emotion.  To  say  that  such  an  art 
as  this  was  to  be  no  more  to  us  than  a  part  of  the  furniture  of 
our  rooms ;  that,  upon  some  pretext  of  unity  of  effect,  our 
pictures  were  to  be  merely  objects  subordinate  to  a  general 
scheme  of  decoration,  was  not  to  exalt  art  but  to  degrade  it, 
and  was  a  view  which  could  only  be  seriously  held  by  mose  who 
had  allowed  their  mental  sympathies  and  perceptions  to  be 
narrowed  and  cramped  to  suit  a  conventional  standard.  One 
figure  in  which  the  passion  or  the  hope,  the  joy  or  the  grief  of 
the  human  soul,  was  visibly  symbolised — one  landscape  instinct 
with  the  light  and  air  and  the  sentiment  of  nature,  did  more  to 

five  interest  and  beauty  to  a  room  than  all  the  sweepings  of 
^ardour  Street  that  could  be  collected  in  it.  And  it  was  a 
sign  of  something  very  unsound  in  the  artistic  taste  and  senti^ 
ment  of  the  day,  that  we  should  be  exhorted  systematically^ 
and  on  principle,  to  rank  the  lower  and  more  material  forms  of  art 
as  equal  to,  or  even  above,  those  which  appealed  to  our  highest 
consciousness  and  perceptions.  It  was  a  very  false  economical 
principle,  so  far  as  regards  the  encouragement  of  art,  that 
people  should  be  ready  to  give  for  an  old  jar,  which  might  be 
ornamental,  but  which  might,  as  likely  as  not,  be  ugly  and 
grotesque  in  design,  as  much  as  would  have  sufficed  to  procure 
them  a  dozen  drawings  or  etchings,  representing  a  far  higher 
intellectual  effort  applied  to  a  far  higher  end.  But  what  was 
most  serious  was  the  moral  aspect  of  the  subject — the  falsity 
and  pretentiousness  of  feeling  which  this  artificial  taste  indi^ 
Gated.  The  phenomenon  was  not  new.  There  had  been  other 
periods  in  the  history  of  our  own  and  other  societies,  where  this 
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imitative  fashion  had  prevailed,  and  they  had  always  be^ 
periods  of  pretence  and  hollowness,  of  an  indifference  to  the 
h^her  and  more  serious  ends  of  life.  When  people  were  much 
in  earnest,  they  did  not  care  about  tricking  themselyes  out  in 
borrowed  decorations,  it  was  an  amusement  for  an  idle  hour; 
and  the  corollary  to  be  drawn  from  the  characteristics  of  the 
prevalent  artistic  taste  of  contemporary  society  was  not  a  satis- 
factory one.  When  we  found  that  arty  which  should  be  the 
expression  of  the  highest  thought  and  aspiration  of  a  people, 
was  coming  to  mean  a  mere  arbitrarily  chosen  form  of  cosdy 
luxury,  having  no  connection  with  the  serious  thoughts  and 
problems  of  life ;  when,  as  it  had  been  remarked,  you  might 
oreak  any  moral  law,  but  you  must  admire  blue  cluna ;  wheD 
English  ladies  could  so  far  forget  their  traditions  of  true 
dignity,  so  far  mistake  the  accidentals  for  the  essentials  of 
refinement,  as  to  masquerade  in  modem-antique  costumes  which 
drew  every  eye,  not  indeed  to  the  wearer,  but  to  the  costume- 
all  this,  done  in  the  name  of  art,  was  evidence  not  of  true 
artistic  feeling,  but  of  a  show  and  pretence,  at  variance  with 
what  is  best  and  noblest  in  art,  which,  if  it  were  a  reality, 
should  lead  us,  to  quote  again  the  words  of  Mill,  to  ideal^e 
not  only  every  work  we  do,  *  but  most  of  all  our  own  characters 
and  lives.'  This  was  hardly  to  be  achieved  by  dressing  out 
our  life  in  a  costume  of  borrowed  finery,  and  d^nifying  it  by 
the  name  of  *  art.' 

Miss  Mary  Burton  read  a  short  Paper  on  the  subject 
*  Beauty  not  Incompatible  with  Labour.'  Commenting  on  the 
fact  that  all  our  manufacturing  buildings  are  ugly,  and  destroy 
the  beauties  of  nature  wherever  they  are  set  up,  and  that  the 
dress  of  our  workpeople,  as  well  as  their  habitations,  is  unin- 
teresting and  unpicturesque.  Miss  Burton  suggested  as  a  con- 
trast, and  as  showing  that  this  unpicturesque  character  was  not 
a  necessary  concomitant  of  labour,  the  fact  that  the  dresses  of 
the  Hartz  miners  and  of  the  Italian  peasantry  (their  ordinary 
working  costume)  are  so  picturesque  as  to  form  the  subject  of 
study  by  our  artists ;  the  French  ouvrier,  too,  wore  his  blouse 
equally  as  a  working  and  as  a  holiday  dress — he  had  not 
learned  to  be  ashamed  of  work.  This  was  the  secret  of  the 
whole  matter  :  with  us,  men  and  women  who  were  engaged  in 
work  which  was  incompatible  with  the  dress  of  idleness,  were 
ashamed  to  be  seen  until  their  dress  was  changed,  until  they 
had  got  rid  of  the  garb  of  degradation.  In  regard  to  buildings, 
there  were  many  examples  extant  of  the  connection  of  beauty 
with  commercial  and  manufacturing  buildings,  erected  fiom 
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the  twelfth  to  the  fifteenth  centuries  in  France  and  Italy, 
which  were  in  curious  contrast  to  the  buildings  we  now 
generally  associated  with  manufacturing  industry.  After 
commenting  upon  the  ugliness  and  squalor  of  such  towns 
as  Greenock  and  Paisley,  and  of  the  portions  of  Aberdeen 
which  were  occupied  by  buildings  for  manufacturing  purposes. 
Miss  Burton  continued,  ^As  I  wandered  about  among  the 
gorgeous  mansions,  and  dirty  streets  and  workshops  of  Paisley 
and  Greenock,  I  wished  that  I  were  a  millowner,  or  a  ship- 
builder, or  a  sugar  refiner.  I  thought  with  myself,  instead 
of  a  palace  with  ornaments  and  parks  and  conservatories — 
things  which  have  no  connection  with  my  industry — I  would 
make  my  workshops,  my  people's  houses,  and  themselves, 
the  things  of  beauty  that  I  would  be  proud  to  gladden  the  eyes 
of  strangers  with.  When  I  see  how  degraded  by  drink  our 
workers  are,  in  contrast  to  our  continentalneighbours,  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  perhaps  the  want  of  beauty  in  labour  may 
have  a  good  deal  to  do  with  this.  I  do  not  wonder  that  these 
workpeople  on  the  Clyde,  and  in  other  such  neighbourhoods, 
take  to  drink ;  their's  indeed  seems  a  cheerless  lot,  in  constant 
filth  and  ugliness  from  mom  to  night.  These  merchant  princes 
have  the  name  of  giving,  and  I  know  really  do  give,  largely  for 
charitable  purposes ;  but  charity  is  merely  a  soother  of  imme- 
diate pain,  it  does  not  heal  the  disease ;  in  fact,  it  often  increases 
it.  As  the  greater  niunber  of  people  must  labour  the  greater 
part  of  their  lives,  a  more  true  philanthrophy  would  be  to 
enable  them  to  be  pleasant,  cheerful,  lovely  at  their  daily  toil, 
a  pleasure  to  themselves  and  to  others  to  look  at.  Nature,  it 
may  be  said,  abhors  what  is  ugly  ;  nor  can  you  name  anything 
in  nature,  animate  or  inanimate,  which  is  not  beautiful.  It  is 
man  who  causes  deformity,  and  defaces  the  aspect  and  the 
forms  of  nature — as  much  as  he  can,  at  least,  for  in  some  cases 
nature  is  too  strong  for  him.  Would  our  merchant  ships  be  the 
beautiful  things  they  are,  if  we  could  get  a  big  square  hulk  to 
bear  our  merchandise  across  the  ocean  ?  We  would  have  ugly 
ships  as  well  as  ugly  workshops,  if  nature  would  let  us.  As  I 
said,  I  believe  it  is  shame  of  work,  and  therefore  of  its  acces- 
sories, that  makes  us  indifferent  to  these.  Why  we  ought  to 
feel  pride  in  labour  is  a  subject  I  will  not  attempt  to  enter  upon 
here.  But  I  may  allude  to  one  fact,  that  there  is  a  class  of 
workers  among  us  who  are  not  ashamed  of  their  work,  and  do 
not  disregard  adornment  in  connection  with  it ;  I  mean  the 
artists.  The  painter  or  the  sculptor  cannot,  any  more  than  any 
other  labourer,  do  his  work  in  the  dress  of  apparent  idleness  ; 
he  must  wear  a  dress  suitable  to  his  work;  but  he  is  not 
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ashamed  to  be  seen  at  his  work  by  the  best  and  greatest  in  the 
lanti,  and  so  makes  it  a  point  that  the  accessories  connected 
with  it  should  be  pleasing  to  the  eye.  I  hope  the  day  will  c^tne 
when  it  will  be  the  same  with  all  of  us  ;  when  we  shall  be 
ashamed  of  no  labour  that  we  do,  and  do  no  labour  that  we  are 
ashamed  of. 

Dr.  J*  S.  PiiENE,  F,S.  A.,  read  a  Paper  on  the  subject  df 
*  The  Humanising  and  Refining  Influence  of  Art,'   At  the  out- 
set, a  short  review  was  taken  of  the  extent  to  which  art  had  been 
advancefl  by  nations  which  had  passed  away;  in  which  it  was 
shown  that  in  ancient  nations  art  was  always  an  accompaniment 
of  religion.     It  was  pointed  out  that  the  beauty  of  the  sculp- 
tured deities  of  Greece  arose  from  the  national  veneration  for 
the  higher  virtues,  attributed  to  their  divinities,  such  as  wisdom, 
bravery,  knowledge,  &c.,  and  that  the  aim  of  the  artist  was  to 
represent  the  perfection  of  such  virtues  by  the  beauty  of  the 
human  form.     Art,  therefore,  had  a  high  mksion,  the  appeal 
to  the  higher  moral  feelings ;  aiming  at  which  painting  had  in 
modern  times  assumed    an    even    more   important   part   than 
poetry,  and  its  silent  appeal  might  be  felt  in  moments  when  the 
mind  was  not  in  a  state  to  respond  either  to  music  or  poetry  j 
still  less  to  literary  monition.     Well-selected  pictures  in  the 
labourer's  abode,   as    of  the  confiding  reliance   of  childhood, 
and  of  home  joys,  would,  as  the  eye  fell  on  them,  arrest  many 
a  now  undefended  blow,  and  save  many  an  about-to-be-squan- 
dered  sliilliog.     As  an  example  of  the  coimcction  between  art 
and  the  higher  civilisation   of  nations,  it  might  be  observed 
that  neither  of  the  two  nations  at  that  moment  engaged  in  such 
a  fierce  conflict  were  essentially  artistic  nations.     The  Turks 
were  still  in  '  the  oral  and  poetic  age'  which  the  Russians  had 
not  yet  reached ;  the  western  nations  had  substituted  music 
and    visible    art   for  metaphor   and   poetry,   and  by  so  doing 
had  opened  to  themselves  a  new  sphere  of  progress  and  en- 
joyment*    It  might  be  noticed,  again,  as  an  example  of  the 
connection  between  art  and  civilisation,  that  where  art  stag- 
nates as  in  Spain,  or  keeps  its  former  channels    as  in  Italy, 
there  would  be  found  a  condition  of  retrogression  or  of  very 
slow  progression.       The  modern  British   school  of  Art  waa 
peculiar  in  its  tendencies.     It  had  originally  been  essentially 
a  school  of  portrait  painting,  but  had  in  recent  times  developed 
a  school  of  landscape  and  of  rustic  life,  peculiarly  calculated 
to  appeal  to  the  feelings  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  who  did  not 
care  for  grand  ladies  or  imposing  architecture  in  picture  gal- 
leries, but  were  pleased  and  humanised  by  that  which  appeals? 
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to  their  own  experience  and  associations.  And  thus  great  effects 
for  good  might  be  produced  on  the  popular  mind  by  contact 
with  the  expressive  works  of  real  daily  liie,  from  childhood  to  old 
age,  by  modern  British  artists.  The  fondness  of  the  English 
cottager  for  picturesque  subjects  was  well  known.  It  only 
wanted  directing  into  a  higher  channel.  To  accomplish  this 
he  proposed  galleries  in  every  large  town,  to  be  filled  with 
modem  British  paintings  of  the  special  character  referred  to., 
and  copies  to  be  supplied  very  cheaply  by  art  students  of  both 
sexes.  Dr.  Phene  pointed  out  that  this  would  be  a  legitimate 
channel  for  surplus  cash ;  encouraging  artists,  and  helping  art 
students  during  their  course  of  study ;  that  it  would  probably 
be  productive  of  domestic  and  national  good  ;  that  the  interest 
excited  in  the  selection  of  such  subjects,  and  the  subsequent 
embellishment  of  the  rooms,  would  make  the  home  more 
attractive,  and  being  so,  the  owner  would  perhaps  think  twice 
before  imperilling  his  domestic  treasure  by  strikes  or  waste- 
fulness. In  the  cottages  of  the  Greek  islands,  and  also  of  the 
rural  parts  of  England,  the  author  had  found  equally,  the 
cheeriest  and  best  furnished  homes  were  those  which  had  an 
illustrated  bible  in  frequent  use.  It  was  shown  that  the  amounts 
earned  by  many  persons  from  manual  labour  were  abundant  for 
the  purpose,  and  that  as  it  was  clear  from  a  comparison  that  the 
peaceful  and  beautiful  in  art  tended  to  mould  the  national  cha- 
racter, the  more  widely  extended  such  art  subjects  were  the 
more  humanising  and  refining  would  be  their  influence.  While, 
of  course,  all  such  movements  became  national  taxes  for  the 
moment,  he  would  recommend,  in  a  time  of  strikes  like  the 
present,  that  it  should  be  speedily  applied  through  municipal 
emulation,  rather  than  an  application  to  Government.  There 
would  be  room  in  this  for  each  locality  to  adopt  such  course, 
and  select  such  subjects  as  were  most  suitable  to  its  organising 
body  and  to  the  persons  to  be  attracted ;  art  would  be  greatly 
stimulated,  artists  not  known  before  would  spring  up,  gifts 
would  be  sure  to  pour  in,  of  funds  for  rooms  and  for  valuable 
paintings,  and  these  could  be  added  to  by  loans  of  pictures 
under  restrictions,  till  the  thing  was  better  understood.  There 
would  be  so  many  nuclei  for  local  annual  art  exhibitions,  as 
they  had  now  their  local  flower  shows,  and  to  sections  of  which 
art  workmen  should  be  urged  to  contribute,  and  manufacturing 
hands,  not  masters,  urged  to  compete  in,  as  in  the  ploughing 
matches ;  to  the  poorer  cottagers  distributions  could  be  made, 
as  rewards  for  neat  gardens,  dean  cottages,  &c.,  as  is  done  for 
window  gardening  in  London ;  and  locfu  committees  would  be 
stimulated  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  art.     It  would  be  found 
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to  be  education  in  the  best  and  moat  agreeable  feelings  of  life. 
The  exhibitions  could  be  jenrly  opened  ^nth  the  usual  flower 
show,  so  as  to  make  them  more  attractive*  It  was  a  subject 
the  Social  Science  body  might  well  take  up,  and  inaugurate 
at  once  by  a  local  committee  at  Aberdeen* 

Mr.  J.  J.  Stevenson  (London)  read  a  Paper  on  'Archi- 
tectural Treatment  of  Granite.'  Mr,  Stevenson  described 
granite  as  the  grandest  building  material  in  existence,  but  said 
the  idea  seemed  to  prevail  in  Aberdeen  that  it  is  impossible  to 
build  bad  buildings  with  it,  or  that  its  use  should  ever  come 
wrong,  whereas  it  was  one  of  the  most  untractable  and  diflScuh 
to  use  rightly,  being,  when  its  full  capacities  are  employed,  too 
expensive  for  ordinary  use,  and  when  used  cheaply,  being  apt 
to  bi?  shabby  and  unsatisfactory.  He  disapproved  of  the  fine 
polished  surface  usually  put  upon  granite,  and  which,  as  in 
Union  Street,  give  it  a  cold  appearance,  and  gave  as  an  illus- 
tration of  a  warmer  effect  with  rougher  stones  the  Cathedral 
and  King's  College  buildings.  Pie  prefenxd  open  joints  to  the 
close  joints  of  the  new  County  and  Municipal  buildings,  which 
gave  to  buildings  a  dull  cast-iron  look.  Polished  granite,  he 
thought,  was  apt  to  look  too  fine  for  its  place  in  ordinary 
buildings,  and  seemed  too  hard  to  incorporate  wuth  freestone. 
But  in  conformity  with  the  nature  of  the  material,  a  style  of 
carved  ornament  was  easily  possible,  which  would  be  perfectly 
satisfactory,  and  might  be  very  beautiful.  We  must  not  attempt 
too  much  ;  no  deep  undercutting  or  high  relief,  no  little  minute 
parts,  but  let  all  the  ornament  be  in  low  relief,  with  as  much 
delicacy  of  curve  in  the  lines,  and  of  expression  in  the  model- 
ling, as  our  power  of  art-prod  action  was  capable  of  supplying. 
Let  us  try  as  we  will,  we  could  but  hope  afar  off  to  imitate 
in  our  architectural  treatment  of  granite  the  oldest  granite 
architecture  the  world  knows.  The  slavery  and  gigantic 
despotism  had  perished  for  ever  from  the  earth  which  produced 
the  gigantic  monoliths  of  the  Eg}"ptiana ;  but  there  was  still 
poBSible  to  us  the  same  appreciation  of  the  nature  of  the 
material,  which  never  frittered  its  effect  away  by  restlessness 
of  minute  parts  and  undercut  ornament,  but  gave  it,  even 
when  covered  over  with  hieroglyphs,  the  effect  of  strength, 
solidity,  and  mass. 
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EEPORT  TO  THE  CONCLUDING  GENERAL  MEETING  OF 
MEMBERS  AND  ASSOCIATES. 

THE  Council  have  to  coDgratulate  the  members  of  the  Association  on 
the  great  success  of  the  present  meeting.  The  number  of  tickets 
disposed  of  had  been  over  1,000.  The  thanks  of  the  Association  were 
pre-eminently  due  to  the  Lord  Provost,  Magistrates,  and  Town  Coun- 
cil of  Aberdeen  for  the  use  of  the  Municipal  Buildings,  and  for  the 
hearty  reception  given  to  the  visitors  at  the  Congress;  to  the  Senatus 
of  the  University,  for  the  use  of  the  Marischal  College  Buildings  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Congress,  and  for  throwing  open  the  Library  and 
Museum  to  the  visitors ;  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Milligan  for  preaching  the 
opening  sermon  in  the  West  Parish  Church  ;  to  the  Society  of  Advo- 
cates for  the  conversazione  given  in  the  Town  and  County  Hall ;  to 
the  Philosophical  and  Microscopical  Society  and  the  members  of  the 
Musical  Association  for  the  conversazione  in  the  Music  Hall ;  to  Dr. 
Graham  Bell  and  Professor  Thomson  for  the  interesting  instrtunents 
exhibited  by  them,  and  for  the  other  valuable  assistance  given  in  aid  of 
the  entertainment  in  the  Music  Hall ;  to  the  directors  of  the  Old  Mill 
Reformatory  for  the  invitation  to  view  that  institution,  and  the  entpx- 
tainment  given ;  to  Mr.  C.  F.  Runcy  for  his  exertions  in  securing  the 
services  of  the  band  of  that  institution ;  to  the  commander  of  the  '  Mars ' 
Training  Ship  for  allowing  the  use  of  the  ship*s  band;  to  the 
proprietors  of  the  various  institutions  and  manufactories  to  which  the 
members  of  the  Congress  had  been  invited,  and  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Aberdeen  generally  for  their  hospitality ;  to  the  Post- Office  authori- 
ties for  the  arrangements  for  the  collection  and  delivery  of  letters  in  the 
reception  room,  and  to  the  Press  for  the  valuable  and  able  assistance 
it  had  rendered  to  the  Congress  by  reporting  its  proceedings.  The 
thanks  of  the  Congress  were  particularly  due  to  the  Local  Executive 
Committee,  the  local  treasurers,  and  the  local  general  secretaries,  for 
their  zealous  and  arduous  exertions  in  making  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments for  bringing  the  meeting  to  a  successful  issue,  and  also  to  the 
honorary  secretaries  of  the  Departments  for  their  valuable  assistance 
in  the  conduct  of  the  proceedings. 

The  following  are  the  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  the  several 
Departments : — 

I. — Jurisprudence  and  the  Amendment  of  the  Law. 

The  discussions  in  the  International  and  Municipal  Law  Section 
were  unusually  interesting  and  important     The  first  special  question 
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for  diBCUssion,  *  Whether  the  Jurisdiction  of  a  Nation^  civil  and  crimii 
over  the  Se^is  adjoining  it«  Territory,  ought  to  he  general  or  limited, 
and,  if  liraited,  to  what  extent  ? '  was  introduced  by  two  Papera  written 
by  ProfesBor  Sheldon  Amos  and  Mr.  H.  T.  Young.  Professor  Amoa 
held  tbat  the  scope  of  a  nation's  jurisdiction  over  adjoining  seas  ought 
to  be  settled  by  convention  between  nations ;  while  Mr.  Young  held 
that  by  natural  justice,  which  was  a  guiding  principle  of  international 
law,  a  nation  had  a  right^  in  regard  to  the  open  sea*,  to  lay  down  and 
enforce  by  its  own  authority  all  such  reasonable  rules  as  might  be  calcu- 
lated to  protect  the  lives  and  property  and  natural  rights  of  its  citixeos, 
and  the  revenues  of  the  Stat^  ;  and  that  in  this  broad  principle  it 
not  necassary  to  make  any  distinction  between  the  seas  adjoining 
territory  and  more  distant  j^eas,  by  claiming  exclusive  jurisdicti< 
any  State  over  any  limited  portion.  In  the  discussion  which  foll< 
the  speakers  were  about  equally  divided  in  opinion,  some  inclii 
the  views  of  Professor  Amos»  and  others  to  those  of  Mr,  Young, 
other  special  questions  were  *  Is  it  de4?iirable  to  control  by  legislative 
enactment  Contract  between  Landlord  and  Tenant  ?  *  and  *  Wliat  are  tbe 
best  Means  of  Preventing  and  Punishing  Frauds  committed  by  the  Pro- 
moters of  Joint  Stock  Companies? '  In  the  tliscufjsion  on  the  latter 
question  Mr.  David  Chadwick,  M,P,,  gave  the  meeting  the  benefit  of  his 
experience  in  reference  to  the  promotion  of  joint-stock  oompaniefL 
Voltmtary  Papers  were  eontrihuted  on  tlie  following  subjectF,  Among 
others  :^The  Law  of  Married  Women *s  Property,  Legislation  in 
reference  to  the  Labour  nf  Women  in  Factories,  and  the  Law  of 
Marriage  in  England  and  Scotland. 

In  the  RepreBsioT)  of  Crime  Section,  the  Papers  read  have  been 
numerous  ;  and  they  have  been  listened  to  and  discusst^d  by  an  audi* 
ence  varying  from  25  t^  50,  as  to  whom  it  may  he  observed  that  they 
appeared  to  he  tJioroughly  conversant  with,  ami  much  interested  in, 
the  various  topics  brought  before  the  section.  The  first  Paper  read  (in 
the  absence'  of  its  author,  Sir  Walter  Crofton,  CB.)  was  on  the  *  Pre- 
paratory Training  of  Boys  for  Service  in  the  Army,  suggested  by  the 
late  Report  of  the  War  Office  Committee.*  This  was  followed  by 
Papers  on  the  Fame  subject  by  Mr.  Bacot  (D.I.G.)  and  Kev.  Dr.  Aoe. 
The  afternoon  of  the  20th  was  allotted  to  n  Paper  by  Mr.  A.  J,  Maddison 
on  *  The  State  of  Education  in  Reforraatoiy  and  Industrial  Schools.'  On 
Friday,  Sheriff  Comrie  Thomson  read  a  Paper  on  '  Priaoa  and  Reforma- 
tory Schools,  especially  with  refei-ence  to  Labour  in  such  Eatahli^- 
mentH/  On  this  a  long  and  highly  interesting  discussion  arose,  and 
at  its  close  a  resolution  was  carried  without  dissent^  requesting  tl)e 
Council  to  take  into  consideration  the  existence  of  corapuls*>ry  im- 
prisonment before  detention  in  a  Reformatory,  and  to  petition  Govern- 
ment thatT  in  the  first  convenient  meastire,  a  clause  be  introduced  to 
the  effecf  that  such  imprisonment  be  made  optional  with  the  coramit- 
tincr  magistrate.  On  Saturday  (22nd)  Major  Ross,  Chief  Constable  of 
Aberdeenshire,  read  a  Paper  on  *  Our  Detective  System,'  containing 
some  new  and  important  su^estions ;  afler  this  Sheriflf  Watson's  Paper 
*  On  Crime  in  Scotland*  was  taken,  his  Paper  on  'Rural  Police* 
b€ing  postponed  to  Tuesday,  when  it  was   read.     On  Tueadftj,  the 
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<}ue8tion  of  '  In&nticide,  its  Statistics,  its  Social  and  other  Causes,  with 
Suggestions  for  its  Prevention,  and  its  Punishment,'  was  introduced 
bj  Sheriff  Wilson,  of  Aberdeen.  A  Paper  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Charley, 
M.P.,  on  the  same  subject,  was  given  to  the  Section  in  the  absence  of 
the  writer.  The  discussion  which  followed  was  of  a  very  complete 
and  exhaustive  kind ;  and  at  its  close  a  resolution  was  passed  request- 
ing the  Council  to  appoint  a  committee  to  investigate  the  social  and 
other  causes  of  infanticide,  and  to  suggest  appropriate  remedies.  A 
Paper  by  Rev.  A.  P.  Sanderson,  on  the  *  Treatment  of  Unconvicted 
Prisoners,'  was  contributed;  and  the  proceedings  closed  with  the 
reading  of  Sheriff  Watson's  Paper  on  '  Rural  Police.'  In  conclusion  it 
may  be  remarked,  that  in  all  the  discussions  in  this  Section  the 
speakers  adhered  closely  to  the  questions  in  hand  ;  and  to  this,  as  well 
as  to  the  fact  of  their  manifesting  an  intimate  knowledge  of  those 
questions,  may  be  attributed  the  clearing  off  of  all  the  business  of  this 
Section  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner. 

n. — Education. 

The  Papers  read  in  this'  Section  have  been  of  unusual  interest  and 
variety.  Two  upon  the  question  of  *  Competitive  Examination '  called 
forth  a  valuable  discussion,  partly  bearing  upon  the  relative  advantage 
of  the  study  of  '  Science '  and  of  *  languages '  as  a  means  of  education. 
A  strong  opiDion  was  generally  expressed  adverse  to  the  reduction  of 
the  age  at  which  competitive  examinations  are  to  be  held  for  the 
Indian  Civil  Service,  according  to  the  late  regulations  issued  by  Lord 
Salisbury.  The  question  of  '  Secondary  Education '  was  discu^ed  in 
three  Papers  from  different  points  of  view,  with  a  general  recognition 
of  the  shortcomings  of  the  existing  state  of  this  great  branch  of  educa- 
tion, and  a  decided  expression  of  opinion  that  more  liberal  aid  should 
be  given  to  it  by  the  State.  It  was  also  urged  that  existing  endow- 
ments should  be  made  available  with  as  little  delay  as  possible  for  this 
purpose,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts.  The '  Atten- 
dance at  Primary  Schools '  was  treated  in  three  very  practical  Papern, 
and  discussed  both  by  members  of  School  Boards  and  acting  teachers  in 
England  and  Scotland,  with  a  concurrence  of  opinion  that  the  best 
results  were  to  be  gained  by  a  zealous  and  patient  per^iistence  in  every 
possible  means  of  suasion,  with  the  compulsory  powers  of  the  Act 
firmly  enforced  only  as  a  last  resort  when  all  otJber  means  had  &iled. 
The  meeting  also  expressed  a  wish  that  the  attention  of  the  Council  of 
the  Association  might  be  called  to  the  consideration  of  the  establish- 
ment of  Day  Industrial  Feeding  Schools,  under  efficient  Grovemment 
inspection :  and  further,  the  extension  of  legislation  for  the  prevention 
of  the  undue  employment  of  all  children  of  tender  age.  Besides  these 
Papers  on  the  subjects  selected  for  special  consideration,  several  further 
Papers  were  contributed.  The  '  Instruction  of  the  Community,  especi- 
ally the  wage-receiving  classes,  in  Economic  Science '  was  treated  with 
great  ability.  The  subject  of  teaching  in  physiology  also  received  at- 
tention. A  Paper  on  the  *  Pupil  Teacher  System '  led  to  a  useful  and 
suggestive  discussion,  and  the  '  Progress  of  Primary  Education  during 
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the  Past  Century'  was  paased  under  review.  The  working  of  the  n 
able  local  institution  known  as  *  The  Dick  Beqoest '  was  explained,  and 
attention  drawn  to  the  important  subject  of  the  con^rvation  of  our 
Forests.  Lastly,  theaubject  of  the  *  Higher  Education  of  Women  '  wa» 
diBCUssed  with  the  Mnesa  and  attention  which  the  importance  of  the 
subject  deservea* 

III, — Health. 

ThiB  Depfutment,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick, 
C.B*,  commenced  its  proceedingR  with  the  special  question,   '  What  is 
the  best  Mode  of  Providing  suitable  Accommodation  for  die  Labour* 
ing  Claeses,  and  of  utilising  open  spaces  in  Towns  V  in  an  interesting 
and    practical   Paper  reiid  by   Dr.   Hard wi eke  to  a  largely  attended 
meeting.     A  well- sustained  discusHion  ensued^  which   resulted    in  the 
ibliowing  resolution  being  passed,  namely  : — *  That  this  Section  respect- 
fully requests  the  General  Council  to  conKider  the  propriety  of  memo- 
rialising the  Government  in  favour  of  an  extension  of  and  utilisatioD 
of  local  powers  for  providing  open   spaces  in  towns  generally.'     The 
proceedings  of  the  day  terminated  by  the  reading  of  a  valuable  Paper 
by    Dr,    Hobert    Beveridge,    one  of  the    secretaries   of    the    Depart- 
ment, on  *  The  Health  of  Aberdeen,'     The  special   question   dis<*ussed 
on  Friday,  the  21st  instant,  was,  *  How  can  the  Sanitary  Condition  of 
the  Population  engaged  in  the  Coast  Fisheries  of  Scotland  and  other 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  be  Improved?  '  the  Papers  being  read  by 
Mr.  William  Pan  I,  Advoc^ite,  and  Dr.  Patrick  Jamieson,  which  resulted 
in  an  animated  disquisition  upon  the  results  of  various  arrangements 
and  constructions  for  the  habitations  of  the  fishing  communities.     Mr* 
Xijgour,  of  Loirstone,  described  the  improvements  he  had  effected  in 
the  neighbouring  H&hing  village  of  Cove,  and  the  beneficial  results  arising 
therefrom.     The  outcome  of  the  discussion  was  a  su^estion  that  a 
representation  should  be  sent  to  the  Aberdeen  Town  Council,  calling 
their  attention  to  the  unstmitary  condition  of  Footdee,     The  reading  of 
the  Annual  Report  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  Association  and  the 
British  Medical  Association  on  State  Medicine  and  the  admin istraiion 
of  the  Sanitary    laws,  concluded  the  day's   proceedingT^.     Saturday, 
September  22,  was  occupied  by  the  rt^ading  of  the  Papers  prepared  by 
Dr.  Stevenson  Macadam,  F.K.S.E.,  of  Edinburgh,  on  the  *  Contamination 
of  Water  in  Domestic  Water  Cij^terns  * ;  and  one  by  Mr,  William  Botil* 
ton,  C.E.,  the  Borough  Surveyor,  on  the  *  Waiite  of  Water  in  Towns.* 
Both  Papers  excited  considerable  disciission,  the  general  feeling  being 
that  it  wc»uld  be  advisable  to  disfjense  with  the  use  of  ciBtems  wherever 
practicable,  and  that  it  could  not  be  too  strongly  recommended  to  adopi 
the  method  of  taking  the  water  direct  trom   the  pipe — or,  in  other 
words,  the  extreme  desirability  of  towns  being  supplied  by  the  system 
known  as  that  of   couptant  supply.      The  special  question  of  '  The 
prcijent  state  of  House  Accommodation   in  Rural  Districts :    Can  its 
PJvils  be  remedied  ?  '  occupied  Monday,  September  24.     The  discussion 
was  opentd  by  Dr.  Haviland,   one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  Depart- 
ment, and  was  sustained  by  a  Paper  read  by  Dr.  Stevenson  Macadam, 
F.RpS.E*    a  lengthened  and  animated  discussion  ensued,  to  which  Lord 
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Aberdeen,  Professor  Brown  and  Mr.  Paul  contributed  the  benefit  of 
their  experience.  Various  propositions  and  resolutions  were  made  and 
rejected,  but  ultimately  one  proposed  by  Dr.  Hardwicke  was  unani- 
mously adopted,  viz. : — '  That  this  Department  is  of  opinion  that  the 
standing  Committee  of  the  Public  Health  Department  should  take 
into  consideration  what  further  legislative  measures  are  necessary  for 
the  extension  and  improvement  of  the  cottage  accommodation  for  the 
rural  popidation,  and  report  to  the  next  Annual  Meeting.'  A 
voluntary  Paper  by  Mr.  James  Finlayson,  on  *  The  Teaching  of 
Science  regarding  Alcoholic  Beverages,'  was  read  by  the  Hev.  Dr. 
McLeod,  in  which  it  was  suggested  that  in  order  to  diminish  the  evils 
caused  by  the  consumption  of  alcoholic  beverages,  suitable  scientific 
information  should  be  afforded  to  the  yoimg,  proving  the  deleterious 
effects  thereof  on  the  human  frame — through  the  medium  of  the  school 
books  used  in  our  public  educational  establishments.  The  meeting 
fully  acquiesced  in  the  desirability  of  the  suggestion,  and  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Section  for  the  day  terminated.  The  last  day  of  the 
sitting  of  this  Department  was  Tuesday,  the  25th  September,  which 
was  occupied  by  the  reading  of  some  very  original,  valuable,  and  sug- 
gestive Papers — such  as,  *  On  the  Ventilation  of  Drains  and  Sewers,'  by 
Dr.  Stevenson  Macadam ;  *  The  Laundry  as  a  source  of  Contagion,' 
by  Mr.  Edward  J.  Watherston ;  *  On  Animal  Life  in  Fresh  Water,'  by 
Mr.  W.  Ivison  Macadam. 


IV. — ^Economy  and  Trade. 

This  Department  met  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  James  Caird, 
C.B.,  F.R.S.  On  Thursday  the  special  question  of  *  What  are  the 
Social  Effects  of  Trades  Unions,  Strikes  and  Lock-outs  T  was  introduced 
to  the  Department  in  two  exhaustive  Papers.  The  one  writer,  treating 
the  subject  from  the  standpoint  of  a  member  of  the  general  public, 
brought  forward  all  that  could  be  alleged  against  Unions,  whilst  the 
other  gentleman  defended  these  organisations.  An  intelligent  and  useful 
discussion  followed,  in  which  several  large  employers  of  labour  took 
part,  the  general  feeling  of  the  meeting  being  that  Trades  Unions  were 
neither  an  unmixed  evil  nor  an  unmixed  good.  The  special  question 
on  '  What  are  the  results  of  the  Administration  of  the  Poor  Laws  in 
Scotland  as  compared  with  those  in  other  parts  of  the  United  King- 
dom ? '  was  taken  on  Friday,  and  in  the  discussion  that  followed  the 
opinion  prevailed  that  the  labour  test  was  the  only  feasible  means  of 
eliminating  the  unworthy  firom  the  deserving  poor,  and  that  where  out- 
door relief  was  made  the  rule  pauperism  increased,  but  where  in-door 
relief  only  was  given  pauperism  greatly  diminished.  *  What  are  the 
Causes  of  the  present  General  Depression  of  Trade  all  over  the  World  ? ' 
was  submitted  as  the  special  question  for  consideration  on  Monday.  In 
the  discussion  that  ensued,  it  was  felt  that  the  present  commercial 
depression  was  to  be  attributed  rather  to  an  aggregation  of  causes  than 
to  any  one  in  particular.  The  appointment  of  a  Minister  of  Com- 
merce was  advocated  by  one  of  the  speakers.  Among  the  Papers  on 
other  than  special  questions  were  some  of  a  most  able  and  interesting 
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character,  but  to  merely  eiiumerute  the  subjects  alone  would,  it  is 
thought,  too  mucb  extend  the  scope  of  this  Report,  and  it  is  not  neces- 
«tary,  as  these  Papers  are  duly  recorded  in  the  Tranfiactions  of  the 
Association. 

V. — Abt. 

At  tlie  meeting  of  the  Art  Section  on  the  20th,  Papers  were  read 
by  Mr.  George  Aitehison  and  by  Mr,  E.  M,  Ward,  R.A.,  on  the  ques- 
tion^ *  What  Principles  should  Govern  the  Restoration  of  Ancient  Build- 
ings, or  their  Preservation  as  Memorials?*  the  first  Paper  constituting 
a  protest  against  any  interference  with  ancient  buildings,  as  tending  to 
impair  their  historic  character,  while  Mr.  Ward  suggested  that  a  cer* 
tain  extent  of  restoration  was  a  necessity  in  order  to  preserve  the  forms 
of  ancient  architecture  for  future  generations.  A  discussion  followed, 
in  which  Mr,  John  F.  White,  Mr.  Stevenson,  Mr.  Statham,  Dr.  Phene, 
and  Mr.  Brodie,  li.S.  A  ,  took  part,  the  general  tendency  of  the  dis- 
cussion being  to  recommend  what  may  be  called  the  conservative  view 
of  the  subject.  Dr.  Phen^  read  a  Paper  on  *  The  Humanising  and 
Retiniag  InHuencea  of  Art/  in  discussion  on  which  Mr*  Lindsay  strongly 
urged  the  iraportimce  of  a  cloaer  relation  between  art  and  religious 
teaching,  and  Mr.  White  spoke  in  ptirtial  opposition  to  his  views.  On 
the  2lBt  the  proceedings  were  opened  by  a  Paper  from  Mr.  Fori 
Robertson  on  the  question,  *  Is  our  Modern  System  of  Art  Competii  _ 
Favourable  or Unfavonmble  to  Art  Progress?  *  on  which  some  oomtnenls 
were  made  by  Mr.  Ward.  Mr.  fcitatham  read  a  voluntary  Paper  on  the 
question,  *Is  the  Prevalent  Taste  for  Art  Furniture  and  J nt:-a-6rac  indi- 
cative of  a  .Sound  and  Heidthy  j^sthetic  Culture  ?  *  on  which  a  discussion 
followed  on  the  part  of  Mr-  Aitchison,  Mr.  Ward,  Mr.  Forb^-Robert- 
son,  Mr.  John  F.  Wliite  and  Dr.  Phene*  Miss  Burton  read  a  sug- 
gestive Paper  on  *  Beauty  not  Incompatible  with  Labour,*  followed  by 
a  digcuJBaion  in  which  Miss  Becker  and  other  ladies  took  part.  On 
the  24ih  Mr.  John  F.  White  read  a  valuable  pmctical  Paper  on  the 
question  ^  How  can  Art  be  best  Introduced  into  the  Houses  of  Persons 
of  Limited  Income? '  which  wus  illustrated  by  a  number  of  specimens 
of  objects  combining  artistic  value  with  economy  in  cost.  A  lengthened 
discussion  followed,  in  which  Mr.  Ward»  Mr,  Brodie,  Dr,  Far4|uharaoiOf 
Miss  Burton  and  several  other  spenkers  took  part.  A  Paper  on  *Art 
and  the  Homes  of  the  People,'  was  read  by  Mr.  Judge,  discussion  on 
which  was  prohibited  by  the  Chairman,  as  it  introduced  subjects 
beyond  the  scope  of  the  Department,  Mr.  Stevenson  then  read  a  short 
Paper  on  *  The  Arc:hitectural  Treatment  of  Granite,'  a  subject  which  the 
meeting  seemed,  however,  ujiwilling  to  take  up  in  discussion.  With 
this  exception  the  whole  of  the  meetings  of  the  Section  have  beem  well 
attended^  the  attendance  on  the  2 1th  having  been  unusually  large ;  the 
diHcussiona  have  been  carried  on  and  listened  to  with  evident  interest, 
and  it  may  be  said  that  the  attempt  to  bring  out  the  practical  bearing 
of  artistic  questions  upon  Social  Science  has  not  been  unsucceasfiil. 
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Evidence,  documentary,  248 
Expi>nditure  Reduiiiption  Societies^  by 

Johu  Plununer,  7^8 

Factor! PB,  labaur  of  womwi  in,  246,764 

Farquliarson,  llolMurt,  >[.!>*  Oliison'a- 
liona  tni  hou«4u-aet.*onimodution  Hnd 
open  spaces,  r^l  1  ;  on  art  introduction 
into  houiieB,  loii 

FinlayBon^  J  nine*.  The  teaching  of 
Bciunce  regarding  alcoholic  buYerages, 
580 

Forwtry,  Hchools  of,  495 

Forsyth,  William.  What  am  the  results 
of  theailminiat  ratiou  of  (ha  Poor  Laws 
in  Scotland  a«  compared  with  thoBO 
in  other  jmrts  of  rhe  t-'nited  Kingdoni, 
with  I'special  reftrtince  to  voluntary 
charitable  iuetitutions,  633?  obHtrva* 
tioEis  on.  649 

Fo«,  Ckiriielius  B.,  UAh  Why  should 
the  exittiiig  system  of  registering 
cdckneAS  be  longer  perpetuated?  662 

Frauds  by  promoters  of  companic'a,  by 
Mr.  Serjeant  Gox,  207 ;  by  Joseph 
Brown,  Q.C.,  211  ;  diecussiou,  231 

Free  Church  scboolSf  69 

General  depreiswion  of  trade,  by  ThomAfi 
BcggB,  652  ;  by  William  Hoyle,  659  ; 
discujssion,  670 

Ooiurd,  Mra.  Ob»erv&tiomi  on  the  law 
of  infanticide,  300 


GibBoo,  Willittin*  The  raliiBtioD  of  pro> 
purty  for  the  purp«>Be  of  nmemmont 
to  imperial  and  local  taxstioor  baaed 
on  tlii'  »yst43m  of  capital  valne,  704 

GiSbrd,  Hod.  Lotd.  Address  on  juris* 
prudence  and  amendment  of  the  law, 
27  ;  law  or  juriflprudence  a  scioac«^ 
28 ;  legialation  not  arbitntfy,  38 ; 
observatiouii  on  junBdiction  over  tJie 
aeas,  187,  188.  180 ;  on  contract  be- 
tween landlord  and  tenant,  207 ;  on 
fniuds  by  prornot^rsof  eompaniea,  225 

Gill*  Mr.,  obiservatious  ai  working 
men's  muetiug,  xxxiii 

Giilft  and  women,  UniTcrsity  local  a- 
aminatiouB  for,  488 

.  secondary  education  ot  *87 

Gower,  Lord  Eonald.  Address  on  the 
rise  and  progress  of  the  art  of  por- 
traiture in  Scotkuid,  134 

Gmnite,  architectund  treatment  of^  7»JS 

Grant,  Sir  ^Ui-jtandfer,  Bart.  What  are 
ll^e  best  means  of  securing  a  high 
fcUindard  of  secondary  iNlucation? 
394  ;  observations  on  competitive  «k- 
aminations,  373 

Qrtiy,  John.  What  are  the  social  oflbct« 
of  trader  unions,  strilces,  and  lock* 
outf»?  611  ;  ob&ervationa  on,  620 

Gril]Qlh,  William.  Observations  on  frauds 
by  promoters  of  companies,  223 ;  on 
law  of  infanticide,  306 

Guardians  of  the  poor,  duties  ofi  159 

Hamilton,  Rowland.  On  the  pKigra» 
of  primary  e<l  neat  ion  during  ibe  pre- 
sent century,  44tj ;  obfcervations  on 
secondary  educjition,  417  ;  uu  primary 
(^houl  atttiutbiuiL'e,  443-4 

Hardwieke,  William.  M.IK  WLat  ia 
the  best  mode  of  pro\Hdi[ig  aui table 
accommodation  for  the  labourii 
classes,  and  of  utilising  open  s]^ 
in  towns  ?  498  ;  observations  ^ 
515;  on  the  sanitary  condition  of  thfl 
coast  fisheries'  population,  534;  on 
rural  house-acccmimodation,  551 

Hastings.  George  Woodyatt,  Address  of 
Preteideut  of  the  Council,  148  ;  the 
tale  Miss  Mary  Carpent'er,  148 ;  Poor 
Law  admi  nisi  rat  ion,  in-door  and  out- 
door relief,  15ft;  education  of  work* 
house  children,  156  ;  social  tbeoristd, 
158  ;  duties  of  y^uardians  of  the  poort 
159;  the  licf-n^ing  laT^-g,  16U  ;  con* 
ditiou  of  merchaut  seiimen,  161 ; 
obsiervations  on  primary  school  at* 
tcndanct%  436 ;  on  comparative  ad- 
mi  ni.stration  of  tile  Poor  Laws,  647  ; 
at  the  working  mens  meeting,  xjuli 
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Haviland,  Alfred,  M.R.C.S.  The  pre- 
sent state  of  house-accommodation  in 
rural  districts.  Can  its  evils  be  re- 
medied ?  545 ;  observations  on,  549, 
551-2;  on  the  sanitary  condition  of 
coast  fisheries'  population,  587 

Health.  Address  on,  by  £dwin  Chad- 
wick,  C.B.,  74 

of  Aberdeen,  by  Robert  Beve- 

ridge,  M-D.,  553 

Heller,  T.  E.  Observations  on  secondary 
education,  410;  on  instruction  in 
economic  science,  483;  on  primary 
school  attendance,  4S8,  444 

Higher  class  public  schools,  71 

education,  68 

Hill,  Charles.  Sunday  laws,  706 ;  ob- 
servations on  art  introduction  into 
houses,  755 

Hodgson,  Profe88orW.B.,LL.D.  The  in- 
struction of  the  community,  especially 
the  wage  receiving  classes,  in  economic 
science,  468 ;  observations  on,  484 ; 
on  education  of  women  and  girls,  493 

House-accommodation  and  open  spaces, 
by  William  Hardwicke,  M.D.,  408  ; 
discussion,  509 

rural,  540 

Hoyle,  William.  What  are  the  causes 
of  the  present  general  depression  of 
trade  all  over  the  world  ?  659  ;  obser- 
vations on,  676 ;  on  social  effects  of 
trades  unions,  619;  on  comparative 
administration  of  the  Poor  Laws,  645 

Hunter,  Professor  W.  A.  Whether, 
and  to  what  extent,  it  is  expedient  and 
practicable  to  alter  or  control,  by  legis- 
lative enactment,  contract  between 
landlord  and  tenant?  189;  observa- 
tions on  jurisdiction  overthe  seas,  185; 
on  contract  between  landlord  and 
tenant,  206;  on  law  of  infanticide,  303 

Huntly,  Marquess  of,  observations  at 
opening  meeting  of  congress,  xxx 

Iberian  Peninsula,  commercial  relations 

between  the  United  Kingdom  and 

the,  697 
Imperial  and  local  taxation,  704 
Imprisonment  for  debt,  19 
Improvement  of  dwellings,  21 
Income  and  expenditure  amount    for 

year  1876-7,  xxviii 
Inconsistencies  of  the  licensing   laws, 

by  J.  L.  Selkirk,  709 
Increase  of  educational  establishments 

in  Scotland,  61 
In-door  and  out-door  relief,  150 
Industrial  and  commercial  progress,  the 

probable  influence  of  on  war,  699         | 


Industrial  feeding  schools,  21 

Infanticide,  law  of,  284 

Infantile  stages  of  life,  sanitation  in,  7A 

Instruction  in  Scotch  schools,  66 

Intemperance,  22 

International  copyright  in  works  of  art, 

xxxviii 
Introduction,  xxix 

Jamieson,  Patrick.  How  can  the 
sanitary  condition  of  the  population 
engaged  in  the  coast  fisheries  of  Soot* 
land  and  other  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom  be  improved  ?  527 

Jolly,  William.  Observations  on  com- 
petitive examination,  379 ;  on  secon- 
dary education,  413 ;  on  primary 
school  attendance,  439 

Judge,  Mark  H.  How  can  art  be  beet 
introduced  into  the  houses  of  persont- 
of  limited  income?  751 

Jurisdiction  in  the  Admiralty  Court, 
extension  of,  xxxv 

over  the  seas,  by  Professor 

Sheldon  Amos,  165;  by  H.T.Young,. 
172;  discussion,  183 

Jurisprudence  and  amendment  of  the  law, 
address  by  the  Hon.  Lord  Giffoid,  27 

or  law,  a  science,  28 

Jury,  trial  by,  52 

Kennedy,  William.  Observations  on 
primary  school  attendance,  442 

Kilgour,  Alexander.  Observations  on 
the  sanitary  condition  of  the  coast 
fisheries'  population,  535 

— Henry.   Documentary  evidence 

in  litigations,  248 

Kinnear,  John  Boyd.  The  law  of  mar- 
riage in  England  and  Scotland,  231 

Labour,  beauty  not  incompatible  with, 
764 

in  prisons,  16,  53 

— —  and  reformatories,  262 

of  women  in  factories,  should 

it  be  regulated  by  legislaticm?  by 
Miss  Mary  Burton,  246 

Lambert,  Be  v.  Brooke.  Observations 
on  instruction  in  economic  science, 
483 ;  on  education  of  women  and 
girls,  492  ;  on  social  effects  of  trades 
unions,  618  ;  at  working  men's  meet- 
ing, xxxii 

Land  Law  reform,  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Cox, 
225 

Landlord  and  tenant,  contract  between, 
189 

Latham,  Baldwin,  C.£.  Observationa 
on    house-accommodation  and  open 
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spaces,  509  ;  on  sanitaiy  condition  of 
coast  fisheries'  population,  535 

Laundry  as  a  source  ot  contagion,  by 
Edward  J.  Watherston,  580 

Laurie,  Professor  S.  S.  The  objects  of  the 
Association  for  Promoting  Secondary 
Education  in  Scotland,  402 ;  the  higher 
instruction  in  public  rural  schools,  as 
exemplified  by  the  administration  of 
the  Dick  Bequest,  463  ;  observations 
on  competitiye  examination,  375-6 

Law  Burrows,  ancient  process  of,  246 

■  of  infanticide,  by  Sheriff  Dove 
Wilson,  284 ;  by  W.  T.  Charley,  M.P., 
205;  discussion,  808 

marriage,  by  John  Boyd  Kin- 
near,  231 

or  jurisprudence  «  science,  28 

Legislation  not  arbitrary,  38 

Leith,  George.  What  are  the  remedies 
for  irregular  attendance  and  non- 
attendance  at  primary  schools  ?  427 ; 
observations  on,  443 

J.  Farley,  Q.C.,M.P.,  observations 

at  working  men's  meeting,  xxxii 

Leslie,  John.  Observations  on  contract 
between  landlord  and  tenant,  206 

Licensing  Laws,  the,  160 

,  inconsistencies  in  the,  by 
J.  L.  Selkirk,  709 

Lindsay,  W.  A.  Oliservations  on  juris- 
diction over  the  seas,  184  ;  on  social 
effects  of  trades'  unions,  621 

Livingston,  Colin.  What  are  the  reme- 
dies for  irregular  attendance  and  non- 
attendance  at  primary  schools  ?  434 

Local  and  Imperial  Taxation,  704 

examinations  for  girls  and  women, 

488 

sanitation,  95 

Macadam,  Dr.  Stevenson,  F.R.S.E.  The 
present  state  of  house-accommodation 
in  rural  districts :  can  its  evils  l>e  re- 
medied ?  540 ;  the  ventilation  of  drains 
and  sewers,  575  :  the  contamination  of 
water  in  domestic  water  cisterns,  577  ; 
observations  on  education  of  women 
and  children,  492 ;  on  house-accom- 
modation and  open  ppaces,  512 ;  on 
sanitary  condition  of  coast  fisheries' 
population,  536;  on  rural  housc- 
aocommodation,  652 

— W.  Ivison.     On    animal  life 

in  fresh-water  reservoirs,  579 

MacPhail,  Alexander.  Observations  on 
sanitary  condition  of  coast  fisheries' 
population,  538 

Maddison,  Arthur  J.  S.  The  state  of 
education  in  reformatory  and  indus- 


trial schools,  882 ;  obsaratioDi  on 
military  txsiniog,  259 ;  on  prison  and 
reformatory  labour,  280 

Mair,  Miss  S.  R  S.  Observations  on 
education  of  woman  and  girls,  493 

Management  of  prisons,  16 

_— —  schools  in  Scotland,  62 

Mazcoartu,  Senor  Don  Arturo  de.  Com- 
mercial relations  between  the  Unitcsd 
Kingdom  and  the  Iberian  peninsula, 
697 

Marriage,  law  of,  231 

Married  women's  property  in  Scotland, 
241 

Marshall,  James.  Observations  on  Uw 
of  infanticide,  310 

Mason,  Stephen.  Scotch  banking,  686 ; 
observations  on  instruction  in  eooou- 
mic  science,  483  ;  on  general  depres- 
sion of  trade,  670 

McClelland,  James,  Observations  od 
competitive  examinations,  382;  on 
primary  school  attendance,  444 

McGregor,  Richard  Charles.  Obserrar 
tions  on  secondary  education.  416 

McLaren,  John.  On  the  law  of  ScotUod 
in  relation  to  married  women's  pro- 
perty, 241  ;  observations  on  juritdie- 
tion  over  the  seas,  188 

McLeod,  Rev.  Dr.  Observations  on  the 
military  training  of  boys,  258;  on 
rural  house-acoommodation,  549:  un 
social  effects  of  trades  anions,  623 

Means  of  repressing  crime,  45 

Mellor,  James.  Oliservations  on  gene- 
ral (lepression  of  trade,  674,  676 

Mercantile  Marine,  sanitation  in  the,  S6 

Merchant  seamen,  condition  of,  161 

Military  training  of  boys,  by  Rt.  Hon. 
Sir  Walter  C^fton,  C.B.,  248 ;  bv  J. 
T.  W.  Baoot,  252  ;  by  Rev.  Daniel 
Ace,  D.D.,  255  ;  discussion,  257 

Milligan,  Rev.  Profetisor,  D.D.  Sermon 
preached  before  the  Association,  1 

Milne,  J.  Duguid.  Secondary  education 
of  girls,  487 

Mitchell,  William.  What  are  the  reme- 
dies for  irregular  attendance  and 
non-attendance  at  primary  schools? 
418 ;  observations  on,  442-4 

Mosley,  H.  N.  Observations  on  jurin- 
diction  over  the  seas,  1 85  ;  on  frauds 
by  promoters  of  companies,  224 

Neison,  Francis  G.  P.  Observations  on 
general  depression  of  trade,  675, 677 

Office  of  coroner,  zxxiv 
Ogg,  William  F.    What  are  the  resulu 
of  the   administration  of  the  Poor 
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Laws  in  Scotland  as  compared  with 
those  in  other  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom?  626  ;  observations  on,  648 

Ogston,  Dr.  Frank.  Observations  on 
law  of  infanticide,  309 

Open  spaces  and  house-accommodation, 
498 

Ont-door  and  in-door  relief,  150 

Papers  read  at  Sessional  meetings,  xxxiy 

Parish  schools,  67 

Parker,  Mrs.  M.  E.  Observations  on 
law  of  infanticide,  304 

,  Charles  Stuart    What  are  the 

merits  and  defects  of  the  present  sys- 
tem of  competitive  examination  for 
public  appointments  ?  336 ;  observa- 
tions on,  376,  380 ;  on  secondary 
education,  416 

Paul,  William.  How  can  the  sanitary 
condition  of  the  population  engaged 
in  the  coast  fisheries  of  Scotland  and 
other  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom 
be  improved?  616  ;  observations  on, 
634 ;  on  rural  house-accommodation, 
650,  662 

Phen^,  J.  S.,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.  On  the 
humanizing  and  refining  influence  of 
art,  766  ;  observations  on  restoration 
of  ancient  buildings,  726 

Pirie,  Principal.  Observations  on  edu- 
cation of  women  and  girls,  493 

Plummer,  John.  Expenditure  Bedemp- 
tion  Societies,  708 

Police,  Kural,  in  Scotland,  314 

Poor  Law  administration,  160 

Laws,  comparative  administration 

of  the,  626 

Prevention  of  crime,  48 

Primary  education,  progress  of  during 
the  present  century,  446 

school  attendance,  by  William 

Mitchell,418;  byWilliamLeith,427; 
by  Ck)lin  Livingston,  434;  discus- 
sion, 436 

Prison  and  reformatory  labour,  by 
Sheriff  Comrie  Thomson,  262 ;  dis- 
cussion, 276 

Prisoners'  Aid  Societies,  84 

unconvicted,  treatment  of,  316 

Prisons  and  prison  labour,  63 

management  of,  16 

Progress  of  primary  education  duriog 
the  present  century,  by  Rowland 
Hamilton,  446 

Prosecutions,  systems  of,  60 

Public  prosecutor,  xxxv 

Punishment  of  crime,  16,  62 

Pupil-teacher  system,  by  Alexander 
Kamage,  496 


Bamage,  Alexander.  The  pupil-teacher 
system,  496 

Raper,  J.  H.  Observations  on  prison 
and  reformatory  labour,  280,  288; 
on  house-accommodation  and  open 
spaces,  611,  616;  on  rural  house- 
accommodation,  661  ;  on  general  de- 
pression of  trade,  673 

Redemption  Societies  expenditure,  708 

Reformatory  and  industrial  schools, 
education  in,  332 

and  prison  labour,  262 

Registration  of  sickness,  662 

Report  to  concluding  meeting,  769 

Repression  of  crime.  Address  by  the 
Rt.  Hon.  William  Watson,  M.P.,  Lord 
Advocate  of  Scotland,  44 

significance  of  the 

term,  46 

Restoration  of  ancient  buildings,  by 
George  Aitchison,  B,A,,  712  ;  by  E. 
M.  Ward,  R.A.,  720 ;  discussion,  722 

Rise  and  progress  of  the  art  of  por- 
traiture in  Scotland,  134 

Robertson,  J.  Forbes.  Are  art  compe- 
titions favourable  or  unfavourable  to 
art  progress?  726;  observations  on 
restoration  of  ancient  buildings,  723 ; 
on  art  introduction  into  houses,  766 

Ross,  Major  John.  Our  detective  sys- 
tem, 327;  observations  on,  332;  on 
prison  and  reformatory  labour,  278  ; 
on  law  of  infanticide,  306 

Royal  Navy,  sanitation  in  the,  86 

Runcy,  C.  F.  Observations  on  military 
training  of  boys,  261 ;  on  prison  and 
reformatory  labour,  280 

Rural  house-accommodation,  by  Dr. 
Stevenson  Macadam,  F.R.E.S.,  640 ; 
by  Alfred  Haviland,  M.R.C.S.,  645 ; 
discussion,  547 

Police  in  Scotland,  by   Sheriff 

James  Watson,  314 

Ryalls,  C.  W.,  L.L.D.  Observations  on 
contract  between  landlord  and  tenant, 
203  ;  on  frauds  by  promoters  of  com- 
panies, 221 

Sanderson,  Rev.  A.  P.  On  the  treat- 
ment of  unconvicted  prisoners,  316 

Sangster,  Baillie.  Observations  on 
comparative  administration  of  the 
Poor  Laws,  646 

Sanitary  condition  of  Aberdeen.  Ad- 
dress by  Edwin  Chadwick,  C.B.,682 

coast  fisheries'  popula- 
tion, by  William  Paul,  616;  by 
Patrick  Jamiesoo,  627;  discussion,  634 
laws,  memorial,  xxxiv 


Sanitation  in  adult  stages  of  life,  77 
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Sanitation  in  infantile  stages  of  life,  76 

.. the  Army,  81 

— ^_  the  Mercantile  Marine,  86 
.  Royal  Nayy,  86 


■  local  95 


School  attendance,  primary,  418 

Schools,  Free  Church,  59 

higher  class  public,  71 

.  industrial,  21 

——  management  of  in  Scotland,  62 

■m^^—  of  forestry  viewed  in  relation  to 
the  importance  of  organizing  such 
an  institution  in  Qreat  Britain,  by 
Rev.  John  C.  Brown,  LL.D.,  495 

_^-.  parish,  57 

Science,  teaching  of  in  regard  to  alco- 
holic beverages,  680 

Scotch  banking,  by  Stephen  Mason,  686 

,  Education  Act,  1872,  60 

Scott,  Captain.  Observations  on  mili- 
tary training  of  boys,  262 

Robert.      Observations  on  rural 

house-accommodation,  552 

Seamen,  social  condition  of,  xxxrii 

Seoondarv  education,  by  Professor 
John  Black,  882 ;  by  Sir  Alexander 
Grant.  Bart.,  394  ;  by  Professor  S.  S. 
Laurie,  402  ;  discussion,  408 

.ii^—-  education,  objects  of  the  Asso- 
ciation for  promoting  in  Scotland,  by 
Professor  S.  S.  Laurie,  402 

of   girls,    by    J. 


Duguid  Milne,  487 

Selkirk,  J.  L.  Some  inconsistencies  of 
the  Licensing  Laws,  709 

Sermon  preached  before  the  Associa- 
tion, by  the  Rev.  Professor  Milligan, 
DJ).,  1. 

Sewage,  disposal  of,  103 

Sewers  and  drains,  ventilation  of,  676 

Sickness:  why  sliould  the  existing 
system  be  longer  perpetuated?  by 
Cornelius  B.  Fox,  M.D.,  662 

Significance  of  the  term,  *  Repression  of 
Crime,'  46 

Silver  plate,  taxation  of,  considered,  701 

43mith,  Mr.  Sheriff.  Observations  on 
contract  between  landlord  and  te- 
nant, 205 

Social  condition  of  seamen,  xxxvii 

— -  effects  of  trades  unions,  by  John 
Watts,  Ph.D.,  592 ;  by  John  Grey, 
611 ;  discussion,  618 

theorists,  168 

welfare  of  the  people,  26 

State  medicine,  annual  report  of  Joint 
Committee  on,  681 

43tatham,  H.  H.  Is  the  prevalent  tasto 
for  'art  furniture*  and  hric-a-brac 
indicative  of  a  sound  and  healthy 


esthetic  culture?  762;  obaervatioos 
on  restoration  of  ancient  Imikliogs, 
724  ;  on  art  introdoction  into  houses, 
769 

Stationary  death-rate,  74 

Stephenson,  Profataor  William.  Ob- 
servations on  house-accommodation 
and  open  spaces,  613 

Stevenson,  Miss  Flora.  Observations 
on  secondary  education,  412;  on 
education  of  women  and  girls,  493 ; 
on  primary  school  attendance,  437 

Miss    Louisa.    The    hi^er 

education  of  women  in  Scotland,  486 ; 
observations  on,  404 

J.    J.    Architectural  treat- 


ment of  granite,  768 ;  obsttrvatioos 
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